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LILACS TRIMMED FOR FORCING AFTER SIX YEARS' GROWTH. 

(M. Hnii'-lH'r in tin* fon'«r<»uii(l.) 



LILAC FORCING IN FRANCE. 

PART n. CONCLUDED. 

At the end of the winter, in February — 
March, according to the year, when the 
sap show s signs of being ready to flow 
and before the buds are swelling, the 
plants are moved to whatever structure, 
cellar or shed is at hand, but exposed in 
preference to the north. Every aperture 
IS then hermetically closed to secure com- 
plete darkness; the plants remain until 
the expanding of the panicles in the dark. 
which place is cooled every evening by a 
northern window or aperture, opened 
during the night but shut before da^p, 
to deprive the plants of light. I^mjs 
ridiculously simple process the fclams 
may be "retarded" a good deal. * ^•^ ' 

The experiment of Mr. Jassin, at his 
establishment near Nice, in southern 
France, is also worth recording. Mr. 
Jassin had unsatisfactory results from 
his first lots of lilacs forced for Christ- 
mas, while the later forced plants did 
well. He consequently conceived last 



year the idea of utilizing an ice factory 
close at hand in order to obtain a better 
ripening of the wood, favoring a quicker 
expanding of the panicles. To that end he 
placed his tirst lilacs in a dark shed, close 
together, about the middle of November, 
surrounded by a pile of ice blocks four or 
five feet high. The ambient temperature 
of the shed ranged between 38 and 35*^ 
Fahr. above zero. On December 3 the 
lilacs were taken to the forcing house 
and subjected to ordinary forcing. 
Along with them twenty plants, which 
had not been in contact with ice, were 
submitted to the same treatment. On 
December 21<^ie panicles could l^e cut 
from the icen plants, on which nine 
out of ten buds were already expanded 
while the other pUints did not flower 
until a week later and very spariugly--^^ 
only one p.inicle out of ten being fully -" 
developed. The results are surely grati- 
fying to our southern forcers. 

A brief mention must also l^e made of 
etherisation, which shortens materially 
the natural resting period of lilac and 



other forcing plants. It is a well known 
fact now that by exposing the plants for 
a short period, usually not exceeding 
forty-eight hours, to the evaporation of 
ether in a given quantity (four grains to 
each ten litres of space, according to the 
season) in a hermetically sealed tank or 
room, plants throw forth their pure 
white panicles in a much shorter time 
than by the ordinary process. Professor 
JoUannsen, the Danish physiologist des- 
cribes the process minutely and the 
practical experiments of some German 
forcers, closely followed now by our own 
forcers, have been attended with great 
success. 

It is now generally admitted that dark- 
ness is not absolutely necessary to obtain 
white flowers by means of the colored 
lilac, provided the forcing is crowded 
ibnvard in a temperature of 05° or 7")*^ 
Parh^^nd in .^ confined atmosphere. The 
formanon o^ the coloring principle 
appears to take place only between 
specirtl limits of temperature and these 
are exceeded in cases of rapid forcing. 
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White lilac can be produced in glass 
houses briskly ^heated under the direct 
ravs of the sun, provided the houses be 
hermetically closed. 

This, however, is of little amount, as it 
will always found advantageous to cover 
forcing houses with thick mats, which 
however superfluous thej may be as light 
excluders, will be m'^st useful in prevent- 
ing the loss of heat by radiation. By the 
latter process the plants are much longer 
in recovering than when forced in the 
full light, yet they are of little value, 
being thrown away after forcing. 

The late experiments conducted by Mr. 
Harancourt, however, tend to show that 
even with as low a temperature as 62° 
Pahr. and uninterrupted light, day and 
night, white lilacs can be obtained from 
the colored Marly in fifteen days. After 
lifting the plants in the fall, when the 
leaves are shed, and trimming them of 
their useless growth, Mr. Harancourt 

?lant8 them in acorner of his glass house, 
hey then get one good soaking, not 
more. An electric lamp ot 18-candle 
power is plnced above them, the heat 
raised the first day to 60° Pahr., the 
second day to 62° Pahr., and from the 
third to the end of the forcing to 68° 
Pahr., which latter is never exceeded. 
Syringings are given with water of the 
temperature of the house every couple of 
hours, except during night, until the 
flower shoots are well developed. Prom 
that time on the plants are only syringed 
three or four times during the day and 
twice in the evening. All day long the 
lilacs are exposed to the solar light, and 
when the latter decreases, at about 4 
p. m., it is replaced by the electric light, 
the glass houseis, of course, covered with 
straw mats as long as the electric light 
is on. 

Mr. Harancourt*s experiments are of 
paramount importance in so far as they 
show that the high temperature claimed 
by the forcers of 68° to 77° Pahr. at the 
start raised to 77° to 86° Pahr. from the 
time the flower buds appear until the 
end of the forcing may not be absolutely 
necessary to obtain, within a very short 
time, in' full light, white panicles from 
the colored lilac. 

Knowing, as we now do, that the com- 
plete exclusion of light makes a colored 
lilac produce white flowers, it is possible, 
by a clever gradation of light, to produce 



curious variations of tints, such as those 
that are often admired in the shop 
windows of our large florists. These 
results are brought about by forcing the 
Marly lilac as described, admitting the 
light progressively until uncovering the 
whole house. In two to three days 
entirely white flowers will turn rose or, 
pink. When darker tints are required, 
the forcing should take place at a slow 
rate, in gentle heat of 54° to 60° Pahr. 
with plenty of light, giving air as often 
as weather will x>^rmit and syringing 
only twice a day, morning and evening. 
It needs twice as much time, or from 
forty to forty five days, to produce such 
colored lilacs, but they sell at double the 
price of white. The Charles X. is often 
recommended for producing colored 
blooms. 

We have seen in these notes that the 
Marly lilac is the best kind and that most 
to be recommended for cut flowers, 
although the Charles X. and a few others 
are sometimes forced. 

Por forcing in pots a greater number 
of varieties may be used. Mr. Boucher, 
164 Avenue d' Italic, Paris, one one of the 
best forcers of show plants in pots, 
usually grows his plants in a tempera- 
ture of 60° to 65° Pahr., giving occasion- 
ally some dry blood manure. It requires 
about six weeks to force them into bloom 
in such a temperature. At the Pebruary 
exhibition he staged the following pot 
grown varieties; 

Marie Legreye, 1 

Alba Magnifica, > Single white. 

Mme. Moser, J 

Ville de Troyes, \ o- 1 

Macrostachya, /S""S^«''^^- 

Louis Van Houtte, single violet red. 

President Camot, double lilac. 

Senateur Volland. double violet red. 

Emile Lemoioe, double rose. 

Mrs. Lemoine, \rk ui i,-*. 

Mrs. Cnsimir Perrier. r°«'''« '''»'^- 

Michnel Buchner, double pale lilac. 

President Grevy, double violet mauve, 
which make up a splendid group. 

The lilac is so tractable that potgrown 
plants with the flowerbuds well set, as 
they are usually delivered by the growers, 
are easily bloomed in a few weeks by 
placing them in a bay window or room 
not too much heated, far from the fire, 
exposed to full light.gi ving plenty of water 
and syringing often the stems and leaver ^ 




The sorts to be recommended to 
amateurs in that case are Alba Virginm- 
lis, Charles X and Persica. 

Before closing the subject, reference 
must also be made to the artificial aniline 
dyeing of the lilacs which some years ago 
was brought under notice, but does not 
seem to have continued in favor to judge 
from the few dyed blooms now seen 
either in the streets or on our market. 

The Kevue Horticole in 1894 published 
a splendid colored plate of the curious 
tints obtained and then mentioned the 
metholene blue as producing light azure 
blue flowers; methyl violet produced 
salmon red flowers; methyl orange pro- 
duced golden yellow and sulphur colored 
flowers; eosin produced carmine red fli>w- 
ers; with slightly difierent dyes for color- 
ing the stems. 

The dyeing is said to be easily efiected 
by crushing or bruising the ends of the 
flower stems by a slight hammer blow, 
then plunging them for a couple of hours 
in a small bottle holding one-third of an 
ocmce, in which one-sixth of the desired 
dye has been previously poured. After 
taking the flowers out, the bruised parts 
are ctit o£f and the stems placed for two 
or three hours in fresh, clean water. 

The writer has tried to thake his notes as 
plain as possible and hope they will be 
understood by every one. 

It may take some years before the lilac 
will be as fully appreciated for winter 
blooming in the United States as it is ia 
Prance, England and Germany, but the 
writer is confident that when forcing is 
once well understood and fine bloom pro- 
duced, it will not take very long to pop- 
ularize this beautiful flower. 

Most of the plants prepared for forcing 
being imported into the United States, it 
may interest your readers to know that 
upon their arrival such plants are to be 
removed from the cases to a covered, dry 
storeroom shed and kept dry until forc- 
ing has been started. Should the plants 
have been frozen, put them in a sheltered 
place where the temperature will enable 
them to thaw out very gradually. 

Lilacs do not sufier as long as the ther- 
mometer does not go farther down than 
4° below zero Pahr., and even then the 
balls of earth protect the more tender. 

Some forcers also produce during three 
or four months forced snowballs or vibur- 
nums, as per illustration in part 1 of this 
article. The treatment is about the same 
as for forcing the lilac but is practiced in 
the full light. 

The snowball requires less heat and it 
takes about four weeks to force it into 
bloom. Parisian. 



LILAC FORCING HOUSES OF M. GRAINDORGE, VITRY, 



Boston.— R. & J. Parquhar & Com- 
pany maintain on their counter a daily- 
exhibition of flowers of annuals and 
garden perennials in their blooming sea- 
son, all neatly labelled. The number of 
customers who take advantage of the 
opportunity to place their order for seed 
or plants for next spring, of flowers which 
appeal to their fancy, is very large and 
Messrs. Parquhar find the plan both 
pleasing and profitable. 

Rochester, N. Y.— The seventeenth 
arfhlW convention of American Cemetery 
sSge^tendents was held here September 
8- 107 The printed programme was fol- 
lowed. The lunch served by Ellwanger 
& Barry on the hill top in their trial 
grounds, with a view of miles of the 
Genesee valley, was a notable feature, 
and the presence of the elder Ellwanger 
delighted all. John C. Dix of Cleveland 
was elected president and the next meet- 
ing will be at Chicago. 
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Mr. Suplot, Philadelphia. Mr. Chatenay, Vltry. "Parisian.' 

LILAC QROAfINQ AT VITRY. THREE YEAR OLD PLANTS. 



The Qreenhouse. 



CULTURE Alf D DISEASES OF PALMS. 

The months of August, September and 
October cover a season of very active 
erowth among the palms, for during the 
bright and warm days that usually pre- 
vail at that season the palms will root 
freely and push up leaves with great 
rapidity. It is, therefore, particularly 
necessary that the plants should not be 
allowed to get dry at the root, nor should 
the syringing be neglected on every bright 
day, though it is preferable not to 
fl|)*ringe too late in the day from this time 
Hirward, or there may be iust a little too 
much moisture condeni»ed on the foliage 
during the following night. Some dew 
will surely appear upon the foliage dur- 
ing the night, and the plants will not be 
aifected by it, but an excess of water on 
the foliage and a few cold nights at the 
same time will sometimes show its effects 
on the foliage of Areca lutescens in spot- 
ting the leaves or making the tips rusty. 

As a general practice I do not find it 
necessary to use liquid manure on palms, 
there being no difficulty in getting young 
stock to grow on with reasonable 
rapidity without any undue forcing. 
But most establishments count among 
their stock some old plcuits that may 
be used for conservatory decoration or 
on a special occasion, and it being out of 
the question to shift on or repot these 
large plants every season, it is needful 
to supply them some extra food from 
time to time in order to keep up the color 
of the foliage. A topdressing of good 
stable manure and a watering with 
liquid manure once or twice a week will, 
helD these starved plants very greatly. 



whether they stand outdoors under a 
lath shelter or are kept in the greenhouse, 
and will encourage the formation of 
strong foliage. 

The lath shelter referred to is a very 
useful adjunct during the warm weather, 
there being no better place for the storage 
of some large decorative plants at that 
time, provided there is a good force of 
water to be had for syringing and that 
proper attention is paid to the watering. 

During the late summer months it is 
much the better practice to keep a 
moderate amount of ventilation on the 
palm houses throug[hout the night, thus 
disposing of some ot the surplus moisture 
and at the same time keeping the foliage 
harder, this method being continued until 
the nights become too cold to permit it. 

In the vicinity of Philadelphia it is 
seldom necessary to resort to tire heat 
in the palm houses before October 1, and 
some seasons it is fully two weeks later 
than that before the fires are requisite, 
but the weather being such a variable 
quantity it is impossible to lay down any 
hard and fast rule, and it is much the 
better plan to start a little fire when the 
thermometer registers 50° or lower, and 
thus avoid the possibility of a check to 
the stock. 

Insects have been frequently referred to 
in these notes, the reason being that 
insects in some form or other are one of 
the greatest troubles the palm grower 
has to contend with, and during the 
month of August there usually appears a 
fresh outbreak of these pests, and one 
that should be watched for. In going 
through a.house of plants anv observant 
grower will quickly note the dirty plants, 
should there tie any, and the Ijest time to 
cope with the insects is in the beginning 



of the outbreak, when the cleaning of a 
few plants may postpone or prevent a 
lot of trouble in the future. It is also a 
wise plan to fumigate the houses at 
intervals during the summer cm general 
principles, some of the nicotine prepara- 
tions being ver^ valuable lor such fumi- 
gations and being quite harmless to the 
palms unless used in unreasonable quan- 
tities. 

There arc also some few fungous dis- 
eases that attack our common palms, 
though seldom causing severe loss. 
Among the latter is that singular trouble 
that attacks the kentias at times and, 
seeming to enter the stem just at the 
surface of the ground, frequently causes 
the st^m of the plant to rot off liefore the 
roots have had time to stop growing. A 
8|)ecific for thi<( trouble is one of the dis- 
coveries of the future, there being appar- 
ently no positive remedy as yet, and the 
most reasonable treatment seem^i to be 
to keep the houses just as sweet and 
clean as possible, to remove all decayed 
wood and decayed leaves, to paint 
benches and side walls with hot lime 
wash once or twice a year, and in sh^rt 
to adopt modern sanitary ideas so far as 
is compatible with greenhouse practice. 
There have seldom been great losses from 
this disease, but it has sometimes become 
sufficiently plentiful to cause anxiety to 
the growers, and in some cases has carried 
off some hundreds of plants of various 
sizes from 4- inch to 8- inch pots, and 
occasionally even some few larger than 
that. 

There is also another form of stem rot 
that sometimes appears among the 
kentias, in this cnse attacking the stems 
of the individuiil leaves railier than the 
plant as a whole, and cauMng an ugly 
black canker on the stem, that 8«>me- 
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times extends for a length of several 
indies and usually results in the loss of 
the affected leaf. This trouble seldom 
spreads beyond a few plants, except in 
rare instances, and I have sometimes had 
some doubts as to whether the bruising 
of the plants by careless cleaning or the 
use of some strong insecticide was not at 
the foundation of the evil, though were 
this disfigurement to appear to any great 
extent I should be inchned to try Bor- 
deaux mixture on it. 

Arecas that have shown signs of the 
"yellows" in the early spring will fre- 
quently outgrow this weakness during 
the warm weather, though when the 
plants have been seriously affected in this 
way they seldom fully recover and the 
bilious tint of the foliage is liable to 
return durinc the winter or just as soon 
as the growth becomes less active. There 
are dif&ences of opinion among growers 
as to the origin of this latter trouble 
among the arecas, and one primary safe- 
guard is found in the selection of healthy 
seedlings, it being a waste of time and 
labor to pot off a lot of weak and dis- 
eased seeolings such as are occasionally 
found. Granted, however, that one 
starts out with a batch of healthy 
young plants it is, in the opinion of the 
writer, largely a matter ot culture, the 
avoidance of extremes of heat and cold 
and dryness and moisture having much 
to do with the welfare of such a lot of 
plants. 

Excessive watering was once credited 
with causing the "yellows" in Areca 
lutescens, but it seems more probable that 
excessive dryness was the true cause, this 
checking the tender tips of the roots with 
the resmt that the roots then failed to do 
their work properly and the soil becoming 
sodden from repeated waterings, the 
blame for the bad condition of the plant 
was credited to the wrong cause. 

This unhealthy appearance of some 
arecas does not come about in a few 
days, but is a progressive disease, and 
the cause must be looked for beyond the 
mere fact that the soil looks sodden and 
the roots are few and watery in appear- 
ance. It may also be worthy of mention 




that seldom, if ever, does one find a 
yellow areca where a plant stands in such 
a position as to catch a drip from the 
roof and is thus continuously moist, 
though it is hoped that this sentence will 
not be taken as an argument for the use 
of leaky houses for palm growing. 

W. H. TAPLIN. 



Lilac After Five Days Forcing. 



CULTURAL REMORANDA* 

STBVIA8. 

Stevias should be brought into the 
greenhouse before the slightest frost 
touches them. They will now need a 
final shift to 7-inch pots; any old carna- 
tion soil will grow them without further 
enrichment. Give each plant a stake and 
place them in a moderately cool house 
with a temperature of 45° to 50''. No 
more topping should be done after this 
date. 

SWBBT ALYSSUM. 

A few small plants of sweet alyssum 
planted along the edge of a carnation 
Dench will produce an abundance of 
flowers for design work during the win- 
ter. Planted two or three feet apart 
they will not interfere with the carna- 
tions till late in spring. The little yellow 
butterfl^r, which deposits the en^ of the 
destructive cabbage worm, relisbes alys- 
sum, so when this pest makes its appear- 
ance, which it usually does in spring, the 
best thing to do is to destroy the alyssum 
plants^ insects and all. 

BOU6AINYILXAA. 

Bougainvillea Sanderiana should be 
brought inside as soon as possible. If it 
was planted out in the open ground, lift 
carefully and give 7-inch or 8-inch pots, 
according to size. Thev require rich, 
medium heavy soil, and should be given 
a night temperature of about 45° until 
January 1. No forcing should be 
attempted before that time. 

PROPAGATING. 

A number of different plants should 
now be propagated for stock. Cuttings 
of verbena, German ivy, ageratum, 
coleus, achyranthes, petuma and others 
should be put into the sand at once. Use 
clean sand, not too coarse, and white- 
wash the bench thoroughly before filling 
in the sand. It may be necessary to 
apply a light wash to the glass, but 
unless the sun is very strong, it is best 
not to do so at this time of the year. 
Shade the cuttings with newspapers dur- 
ing the warm hours of the day, not only 
to protect from the sun, but also to pre- 
vent the air from wilting them. Until 
firing commences and regular bottom 
heat can be had, there is danger of keep- 
ing the sand too moist, resulting in the 
cuttings rotting off. Sprinkle them sev- 
eral times a day but be sure to have 
them dry at night or fungus is liable to 
set in. 

PRIMULAS. 

Primula sinensis for Christmas should 
now be ready for a shift to its flowerinc^ 
pot, a 5-inch size. Use rather light soil, 
with a third part of leaf mould added 
and drain the pots with charcoal or 
broken potsherds. Pot them deeply 
enough, not only to furnish nourishment 
for the roots forming at the base of the 
plant, but also to prevent the plant from 
wobbling. Care must be taken, how- 
ever, not to place them too deeply in the 
pot, or the crown will rot. These plants 
can be left outside in the frames for 
another month, where they should have 
thebenefit of all the air possible. Before 
the first frost, however, it is best to dose 
in the skeleton above the frame with 
temporary curtains of carpet or matting, 



which can be removed in the day time. 
By October 15 or November 1, they 
should all be housed; a temperature of 
45^ at night in a cool light house is suffi- 
cient to grow them. After they com- 
mence to flower, overhead watering 
should be discontinued. Stand them on 
inverted 5-inch pots, giving each plant 
sufficient room to allow the foliage to 
develop properly. In watering turn on 
the water slowly and pass the end of the 
hose between the pots, watering each 
plant carefully. They are sometimes, 
though rarely troubled with greenfly, in 
which case fumigation must be properly 
attended to. G. 



HINTS ON VIOLETS. 

We have grown Marie Louise for twelve 
years and have not had one unsuccessful 
season in all that time. We always plant 
about the middle of June and keep the 
stock well watered for two weeks; our 
compost is well rotted loam sod, with as 
much good manure added as can be well 
stirredin. A good mulch is laid on about 




Lilac After Fifteen Days Forcing. 



September 15, just after the plants start 
in bloom. We always use well rotted 
horse or cow manure, but never give leaf 
mould a second trial, as it holds the 
moisture too long during the winter 
months, while manure will dry on the 
surface and prevent spot. 

Important in violet culture is fumiga- 
tion; andgreatcaremustbe taken to do 
it properly. For our purpose we use 
cans about fifteen inches high and eight 
inches wide; on the bottom we place a 
newspaper and a good handfhl of 
dry stems, wetting the other stems 
down for about an hour before 
using. We make it a practice to smoke 
the house about 8 o'clock at night, 
when the plants are hardened and the 
pores closed. Allow no wind to blow 
through the house, otherwise the smoke 
will ml but one end. We use about one- 
half bushel ofstemstoa house 16x100 
feet with excellent results. 

Place one of these lighted cans at a 
point twenty-five feet from each end of 
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the bouse to be fumigated. When they 
are through smoking take a little look in 
the door and see if the smoke is thick 
enough. If not, be ready to put a third 
lighted can in the middle of the house. 
But do not, when inspecting, be satisfied 
to saj that is *'good enough," for to mj 
mind no fumigating in violet culture is 
good enough that is not the best that 
can be done. This is eqnallj true of most 
of the grower's other daily labors. Do 
not water too freely now, or the growth 
will be so soft that diseases or spot maj 
find a lodging place. For a time at this 
season we keep the surface as dry as 
possible, allowing the soil to dry out 
once in a while and stir it to make 
the surface sweet and clean. We 
stir the soil again thoroughly, about 
the end of January. We run our violet 
houses at from 40® to 43® Fahr. at night, 
GO® to 65® on clear days and from 55^ to 
58® on dark days. Albx. A. Laub. 




1. LUium Harrisii 8. Lilium Doeii. 



NEW LILY, STEPHENS' HYBRID. 

F. W. Stephens of Bermuda, successful 
grower of true Harrisii lily bulbs and in 
touch with the needs of the forcing florist 
has for several years past been experi- 
menting with seedlings of the best 
Bermuda grown Lilium lon^florum, 
pollenized from selected Hairisii, aiming 
to get a bulb which would retain the 
the health and evenness of the former, 
while it took on the earliness and free- 
dom of the true Harrisii strain. He has 
this vear succeeded in raising two bulbs 
of fifteen inches circumference, the picture 
of health, and as much alike as two 
twins, as the photograph will show, 
the product of two four-inch bulblets 
of last fairs planting. The scars at 
the top of stems show that each had 
thirteen flowers and by comparing 
them with the accompanying illus- 
trations^ of L. Harrisii and L. Doeii 
(which is the best and earliest longi- 
florum hitherto) it will be seen that tney 
have intermediate characteristics of foli- 



age and bulb. Especially noticeable is the 
pronouncedly pointed, free and some- 
what twisted petalage of the new bulbs, 
promising extra early forcing qualitv. 

Mr. Stephens will grow the scales of 
these two bulbs in special ground this 
coming season and expects to raise a 
careftuly segregated lot of bulbs true to 
this new type, which he will in due time 
exhibit, ana, if successful, introduce, as 
Stephens* Hybrid. Pan. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

TIMELY TOPICS. 

Gardeners, farmers, and husbandmen 
generally throughout the country are, 
metaphorically speaking, in mudi the 
same state of*^ mind at the present time 
as the average working man is at the end 
of each monui, or the speculator at the 
end of each quarter. The working man 
is waiting for his pay, the speculator to 
hear his dividend declared, and the hus- 
bandman to gather in the fruits of his 
labors. There are many vicissitudes in 
the lives of they who depend directly 
upon the results of crops for a suste- 
nance. The uncertain weather conditions, 
plagues of parasite and fungus, and the 
ever present seed lottery must always be 
considered, or as Bums truly puts it, "All 
our labors may come to naught when 
every nerve is strained." 

In this section (Randall's Island, N. Y.) 
the summer has been anything but auspi- 
cious. At seeding time the ground was 
so dry that the seeds lay ungerminated 
for over a month, the young plants pined 
away and wasted their energy for lack 
of moisture; and the tomatoes, cabbage, 
cauliflower, etc., had to be kept alive by 
artificial means. Since the beginning of 
June the conditions have been entirely 
reversed, and it has often been impossi- 
ble to work the drenched soil at all. 
String beans have rotted on the plants, 
tomatoes are scarcely ripening at all, 
and potatoes will be a very poor crop. 
(It is second nature for gardeners and 
farmers to grumble, and ilthey had the 
making or ordering of the weather con- 
ditions themselves perhaps things might 
be a great deal worse.) However, we 
have been compensated by other things; 
the celery is growing apace, the roots- 
parsnips, ccuTots and beets— and com 
crops have been workiqg overtime. Pos- 
sibly when we come to balance up 
accounts we may find that both sides of 
the ledger are about equal. 

The time we wasted in grumbling 
might have been more advantageously 
given to piety and after all the weather 
conditions are in better hands than a 
syndicate of gardeners and farmers. 

By this time some of the newer varie- 
ties of things will have been tested, and 
it is well for each grower to note indi- 
vidually the behavior of such crops. 
Sometimes a plant is a decided success in 
one place, and a failure in another. 
There is no walk in life where each indi- 
vidual subject needs such careful study 
as in ours and at the same time few voca- 
tions are so engrossingly interesting. 

In many sections of the country we 
shall soon experience real cold weather, 
(In looking over our last year's notes 
we find fliat the thermometer here 
reached the freezing point about Septem- 
ber 20) and crops that are likely to be 
damaged had better be attended to now. 

Potatoes will be much better out of 
the ground at this time and should be 
spread thinly on a hard floor to dry 
tnoroughly before being stored away. 




Stephens Hybrid. (New). 



Beets and carrots may also be taken up. 
As there is no hurry for parsnips it is 
better to leave them in the ground as 
long as possible and then only lift as 
many as maybe needed for an emergency, 
as parsnips keep much better in the 

f round all winter and have a better 
avor. 

When topping the beets be sure and 
leave at least one inch of the leafstalk 
on, for if cut too near the crown they 
will bleed and lose their color. Neither 
beets nor carrots need be stored away 
yet, but may be left in small heaps and 
covered with a few of their own leaves 
to protect them. 

When frost is imminent be sure to 
gather all the tomatoes that are of a 
suitable size. They will ripen under a 
sash light and the small green ones may 
be used for pickling. 

Peppers may be pulled up by the roots 
and hung heads downward; they will 
keep for a considerable time. 

Leeks will keep on growing for some 
time yet and should have more earth 
drawn towards them. 

Winter cabbage will do well until later; 
look the plants over; some maj be fullj 
matured and likely to burst. If'^ there is 
the slightest indication of this take a 
spade and sever most of the roots, which 
will largely stop growth, although 
enough root action wUl be left to sustain 
the head and the remaining energy will 
be devoted to new root growth. 

Small sowing of lettuce should still be 
continued. If planted in a sash bed and 

Erotected at night the supply may be 
ept up, with favorable weather— until 
Christmas. Jas. T. Scott. 



Huntington, N. Y.— A movement is on 
foot for the formation of a horticultural 
and agricultural society and a very gen- 
eral interest is manifested in the project 
by professional and amateur plant 
lovers. 
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CHICAGO THROUGH EASTERN EYES. 

The first view of this 
great western city is dis- 
appointin>^ to the visitor, 
whether arriving by rail 
or boat. A huge smoky 
haze reaches from midway 
of the tall buililings appar- 
ently to the clouds above, 
concealing that vVy line 
and sharp nrchttrcturul 
pnifile which is so noticeably a feat- 
ure of the landscape view ot Rew York 
city. Chicago should spend a million 
ol dollars or more each year until 
a methixl is found that will effcctr 
ually eliminate the smoke nuisance; 
then the architects and the people can 
get at least a glimpse of that heavenly 
region thejr are trymf^ so hard to reach. 
But this is merely incidental. It was 
flowers and the way they raised and sold 
them that attracted us during our short 
stay when homeward bound from the 
convention. 

Peter Reinberg't:— This establishment is 
a veritable ocean of glass, amounting 
about in round numbers to one million 
square feet. The houses are all built on 
the same general plan, that is, a numlier 
built together with no dividing walls, 
gutters raised high enough to walk 
underneath without stooping. As range 
after range, all connected, is passid 
through, the improvement in construc- 
tion is noticed, large wooden posts and 
gutters giving way to new iron devices 
and greater height of eaves, until in the 
newest block of about 200,000 fee^, com- 
pleted the past spring, the iron gutters 
are eight feet six inches high, not more 
than eight inches wide, supported on 
stout iron posts, about every third of 



which screws into the gutter and carries 
the water off into the main drain under- 
neath the houses. There is also a nar- 
row drip^ pan along the entire length of 
each side of gutter, which discharges 
into the larger outlets, to carry away 
the condensation. 

The stock is all growing on benches 
about three feet from the ground. In 
many of the houses it is in its second 
year, the lx*ds having lieen dried off wnd 
the plants cut back. All without excep- 
tion looked well and in the most forward 
httuses the growth was luxuriant. Large 
blocks ol Perle, Sunrise and M. Chatenav 
were seen; the latter variety, although 
generally discarded in the east, is well 
thought of heie and is claimed to be one 
of the most profitable sellers, owing to 
its productiveness and good selling quali- 
ties. Brides and Bridesmaids are also 
grown in large quantities, as are Golden 
Gates. Of course the American Beauty 
is also in evidence and is done well in 
quantity. This variety is not tried the 
second year, new plants being set out 
each season. 

Immense blocks of carnations are also 
grown. The range of Lawson looked 
like a two-acre field and must l)e a grand 
sight when in full fl»>wer. There were 
also large blocks of other standard kinds. 
Wires are stretched the length of the 
tables as soon as planted, which, by the 
way, had all been done several weeks. 
As the plants grow, these are raised and 
strings attached to them run across 
between the plants, giving them the 
necessary support. This is probably the 
most simple form of staking and is said 
to be very effective. 

The erection of this immense range of 
glass was commenced about seventeen 




years ago with four small houses in 
which lettuce was forced, which in one 
year brought in $4,000, enough to pay 
the cost of construction. This vegetable 
gave way in a short time to roses and 
carnations; and as the profits accumu- 
lated, new and improved ranges were 
added until now the tract of six teen acres 
of farm land which was the original cap- 
ital of Mr. RHnlierg is almost entinly 
covered and another tract of some fifty 
acres has lieen purchased for, well, per- 
haps to be covered with some more 
ranges. 

The soil item is important as it has 
now to be hauled a distance of two miles 
or over. 

The product of this immense place it 
shipped twice a day to the city and is 
handled b^ Mr. Reinberg's own force in 
the commission district. About 90 per 
cent is shipped out of town, so the mar- 
ket is a very large one, and in spite of the 
immense stock, quite frequently in the 
busy season it is difficult to fill all the 
orders. 

Steam pumps keep up a constant pres- 
sure of water so that all the rose and 
carnation beds, which ap|)ear about four 
feet wide, get a thorough hoseing. All 
sides of the lieds are accessible as there 
are none built against the sides of the 
houses, a walk always intervening. 

Mr. Reinberg is a very pleasant and 
affable gentleman on the sunny side of 
fittf and takes pleasure in answering 
questions and showing visitors about 
his immense establishment. Everything 
seems to work smoothly, his system 
being such that he could apparently 
manage twice as large a place without 
much more trouble to himself. 

ROBBRT KlFT. 



ADIANTUn CROWEANUn. 

Adiantum Croweanum in frond and 
plant wasexhibited at therecent Milwau- 
tee convention of the S. A. F., by Peter 
Crowe, of Utica, N. Y. Mr. Crowe, for 
comparison, exhibited some plants of 
Adiantum hybridum, which to u<« appears 
to be altogether different from A. Crowea- 
num. We have no hesitation in saying that 
there is a great future for A. Croweanum. 
For comparison we reproduce in this 
issue illustrations of A. Croweanum and 
A. hybridum. 

ABIARTUM HYBRIDUM. 

Adiantum hybridum was raised and 
introduced to commerce by John H. Ley, 
Good Hope, D. C, severafyears ago, but 
it is totally barren of spores, and 
Mr. Ley says stock was hmg limited 
to a few hundred specimens. It is a 
very rapid grower, the specimen (about 
four feet through as illustrated) being 
planted on the bench from a 2-inch 
pot in June, and potted into a 10-inch 
pan in September; fifty plants fill 600 feet 
of Ijench room. Fronds are very valuable 
for cutting and realize a high price in 
the market. It is said to be a distinct 
cross between A. decorum and A. amabile. 



ADIANTUM CROWEANUM. 



Nrwcastlb, Pa.— The Nature Study 
Club made a large exhibition of wild 
flowers at its monthly meeting Sep- 
tember 3. 

Waterloo, Neb.— It is a critical time 
for corn. Crops are late and for ten 
davs the weather has been very unfavor- 
able for rifiening. It is making progress, 
but has n<»t >et commenced to dry down 
as it should. W'e are watching days and 
niglits. Every little chnnge in weather 
creates talk and ever> rain puts us back. 
It is really a critical time. 
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DECORATIONS AT NEWPORT. 

Mrs. Herman Oelrichs gave at Rosecliff, 
September 2, her largest party of the 
season and one of the most novel enter- 
tainments in many years. The entire 
estate was lavishly decorated and illumi- 
nated. The dinner was served by Berger 
on twelve tables placed on the terraces 
and lawn overlooking the Cliffs under a 
canopy of flowers and electric lights. In 
the center was a large fountain which 
was throwing its sprays at all times 
during the dinner, the water being ilurai- 
nated with hundreds of small electric 
liehts. 

The color scheme of the table decora- 
tions was pink, the flowers being placed 
in gilded baskets tied with pink ribbon 
and suspended from long garlands by 
white doves, which, apparentlv flying in 
the air, held the long graceful handles in 
their mouths. On the handles of the 
baskets and among the flowers were 
myriads of tiny electric lights, and from 
the canop^r shone many other twinkling 
li)(hts, giving the appearance of stars in 
the sky. Other baskets were placed on 
the tables and at their bases small articles 
representini; rustic life. 

Trinity church was decorated for the 
Brooks- Thayer wedding, September 3. 
This church, famous for aristocratic wed- 
dings, has rarely been more artistically 
decorated for a wedding ceremony than 
it was that day. The scheme, arranged 
and successfully carried out by Hodgson, 
was well adapted to the stately colonial 
architecture of the church. The general 
color scheme was white with green, 
pleasingly relieved by touches of pink. 
As a background for the flowers, long 
garlands of bay leaves were hung in 
graceful folds along the side wall above 
the galleries, on either side and across 
the front of the organ gallery. Beneath 
these garlands were others of pale green 
and light pink flowers, which nung with 
wide sanh ribbons of pink from the face 
of the galleries and organ loft. On each 
of the large white pillars supporting the 
galleries were lar;^ placques of pink and 
white flowers, with variegated grasses 
rising nearly to the columns at the roof, 
and from these placques were tied long 
knots of broad white ribbons. At regular 
intervals on either side of the ai^^les were 
tall standards wound with white satin 
ribbon, on which were large bunches of 
white roses with full bows of broad 
white satin ribbons. 

The chancel was a mass of handsome 
palms and garlands of white roses, while 
the altar was banked with choice white 
roses. Along the altarrail were garlands 
of white roses, lilies of the valley and 
white orchids, with soft green foliage. 
The pulpit was a special feature in pink 
and white flowers, marking a step in 
transition from the severe white and 
green of the chancel to the more deli- 
cate treatment of the body of the church 
in pink and green. The general impres- 
sion was of a massing of flowers and 
plants in profusion, but so distributed as 
to practically cover the whole interior. 

The reception was held at 1 o'clock and 
a wedding breakfast was served immedi- 
ately afterwards, Mr. and Mrs. Thayer 
receiving beneath a charming arrange- 
ment ofstrands of white roses and lilies 
of the valley and before a background of 
palms. The breakfast tent on the lawn, 
reaching far out on the cliffs, covered a 
floor 40x80 feet, and there was another, 
25x50, adjoining on the east. 

The decorations of the tents were a 
groundwork of red and white stripes 
from the ridge down to the side walls, 
the latter being hung with solid red cur- 




JOHN H. LEY'S ADIANTUM HYBRIDUM. 



tains looped up to give a view of the 
cliffs and the water, and the centerpoles 
covered with oak boughs with long 
white ribbon streamers from the top of 
the poles to the side walls. The side pules 
were treated with large white satin bows. 

Wadley &Smythe had the subscription 
ball. Garlands of laurel were festooned 
in the high arches of the ballroom and 
twined in graceful curves around the 
massive white pillars and statuary and 
side tallies, on which were large vases 
filled with American Beauty roses. The 
broad steps and corridor leading to the 
ballroom were grouped with tall Aus- 
tralian tree ferns, their long, graceful 
foliage mingling with imitation trees of 
American Beauty roses in full bloom. 

Banks of tree'ferns, palms and Ameri- 
can Beauty roses were arranged most 
effectively across the front of the stage, 
completely screening the musicians nnd 
giving the effect of a bank of roses. Z. 



The trade exhibits were somewhat dis- 
appointing, yet on the whole creditable. 
Among these were Julius Roehrs, of Ruth- 
erford, N. J., orchids; Hall & Robinson, 
of Montreal, ferns and palms; J Gam- 
mage & Sons, of London, cyclamens, 
ferns and other plants; Webster Brothers, 
of Hamilton, ferns and palms; Wm. Jav 
& Sons, general collection of plants; W. 
J. Lawrence, ferns, palms and gladiolus 
blooms; J. Simmers, florists supplies; 
Steele, Briggs Seed Company, florists' 
supplies; John Davis & Son, pottery. 
Prize winners at Horticultural Associa* 
tion: Exhibition Park, 19 prizes; George 
White, gardener for Pellat & PeUat. 10; 
Horticultural Gardens, 11; George Gra- 
ham, government greenhouse, 10; Man- 
ton Brothers, 10; Mr. Houston, of Cen- 
tral prison. 12; Messrs. Jay & Son, 4; 
Messrs. C. Hodge, of Woodstock and L. 
G. Stone and C. A. Stone of Toronto, 
were also prize winners. H. G. D. 



TORONTO CONVENTION NOTES. 

A. H. Ewing was unanimously re-elected 
secretary, having filled that office most 
acceptably. Herman Simmer's practical 
knowledge of finance assured him the 
treasurers hi p. 

The banquet given b^ the local club 
taxed the dining hall to its utmost capac- 
ity. The mayor informed the guests 
that a percentage of the present tax rate, 
amounting to about $800,000, would be 
set aside during the next five 3'ears for 
the extension of parks and public play- 
grounds. Toasts were responded to by 
Messrs. Manton, Suckling, Dunlop and 
Leslie. Songs were given to W. J. 
Lawrence, of Toronto, and Mr. Stephens, 
of London. F. R. Pierson's paper was 
badly missed. 



n IS TO LAUGH. 



THE ROSE CURB. 

"It is said inhaling the periume of roses 
will cure a headache." 

"It ought to. The price of roses 
always gives me a headache." — Worces- 
ter {Afass.) Post. 

WHAT TBE WIND HEARD. 

**So you are really going to 'leave,' are 
you?" 

As will readily be guessed, it was the 
stately old chestnut that spoke. 

*'No," replied the stately oak. "Too 
much trouble to pack my trunk. Do you 
twig?" 

Aniid the stillneps that followed noth- 
ing was heard but the sound of the 
weeping willow. — Chicago Tribune. 
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Frost iti a fortnight. 

Dahi,ia is the September flower, says 
S. S. Pennock. 

Arb the tools not in use covered with 
asphalt paint. 

Pektilizinc of fields or n-ounds, neg- 
lected in the spring should be done now. 

SusBLT there are no broken lijg^hts of 
glass in any of jour houses at this date. 

H. A. DsBBR isofifering seed of Stokesia 
cranea, the cornflower aster, with 
iliustrated circular. 

Bamboos in the United States are inter- 
estingly described in the August number 
oi Forestry smd Irrigation. 

Thb growing season, says W. A. 
Peterson, has been ideal at Chicago for 
the growth of nursery stock. 

Fruits will be cared for by special 
refrigeration at the St. Louis Fair. Why 
not care for flowers the same way? 

Iron cowpea, a variety said to be 
resistant to root-knot and wilt, is 
exploited by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Gladiolus princeps, exhibited by A. F. 
Estabrook, was honored Tvith a first- 
dass certificate of merit at Hortictiltural 
Hall, Boston, on August 15. 

Onb of the most complete coUections of 
the native ferns of New England is to be 
seen at the home of Mrs. F. B. Horton, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 



B. L. Brown, a prominent citizen of 
Dalton, Mass , an enthusiastic expert in 
farming. and landscape gardening, died 
on August 15, aged 42 years. 

An appropriation for the purpose of 
purchasing shade trees for the public 
streets is being considered by the city 
council of Central Falls, R. I. 

Frank Caswell a market gardener of 
Mystic, Conn., disap^ared two weeks 
ago and no trace of him or any reason 
for his departure has since been found. 

On Tuesday, September 8, C. L. Allen, 
of Floral Park, N. Y., addressed the 
Lenox, Mass., Horticultural Society on 
"The Inner Life of Plants, or the Soul of 
Nature." 

Outdoor flowers can often be saved for 
three or four weeks* blooming by cover- 
ing with papers or other protection the 
first one or two frosty nights; it is worth 
trying. 

Dahlias and perennial phloxes were 
the leading features of the exhibition at 
Horticultural Hall in Boston on August 
22. T. C. Thuriow's display of phloxes 
was superb. 

At the weekly exhibition in Worcester, 
Mass., on August 27, William Anderson, 
gardener for Bayard Thayer, of South 
Lancaster, showed a large tank of very 
fine aquatic flowers. 

C. A. Pringlb, of the University of 
Vermont, has gone to Mexico on a 
botanical exploration and will spend 
the coming autumn and winter in the 
Andes of southern Mexico. 

Thb Minnesota Field Seed Growers* 
association has been formed with the 
following officers: President, C. C. 
Thompson, Farmtngton; secretary, W. 
M. Hayes; treasurer, E. L. Jenks. 

The annual exhibition of the Houghton 
Horticultural Society will be held at 
Odd FeUow's Hall, Lynn, Mass., on 
September 15 and 16, to be followed on 
the next day by the annual festival. 

Wb hear of many so-called floral 
parades at the various summer resorts 
this year. Interest fades, however, when 
we realize that most ot the decorative 
material in these affairs is made of paper. 

The summer flower show of the North 
Shore Horticultural Society was held 
at the town hall, Manchester, Mass., on 
Auffust 26. There was a profusion of 
brilliant displays, in which hardy garden 
flowers predominated. 

At Pawtucket, R. I., arrangements are 
being made for an exhibition on Septem- 
ber 12 and 13 at the hall of the Fair 
Lawn Improvement Society. William 
Stephenson, 145 Owen avenue, is the 
secretary. 

A mbetin(; of the executive committee 
of the Horticultural Society at Chicago 
is due soon and then reports of commit- 
tee on hall and fall show; pending the 
action of the committees comment is 
hardly in order. 

Sunday, September 6, was open Sunday 
at Shaw's Garden, St. Louis, and 10,699 
visitors passed through the eates. The 
garden is increasing in popmarity each 
year and but for the changeable weather 
the attendance would have been twice as 
great. 

The annual flower show of the Natural- 
ist Society was held in the society rooms 
at Central Falls, R. I., on August 29. 
It was a superb show, the best ever given 



by the society, and the public attendance 
was very large. Wm. Forbes of Paw- 
tucket, W. P. Lothrop of Bast Bridge- 
water, Mass., and Jas. Smith of Paw- 
tucket were the judges. 



C S. HARRISOlf ON THE PAEOlflA. 

Near most of our towns and cities a peonv 
earden c«uld be estoblished, and while voa waft 
for the roots to grow you can harvest a crop of 
flowers. In Nebrasica and Kansas they are ou 
time for Decoration Day, and if there is not a 
home demand for all, florists in the Dakotas and 
Minnesota will gladly take the surplus. A Chi- 
cago Arm last year sold over 100,000 blooms aft<> r 
Decoration Day. They are usually FO cents per 
dozen, but the choice ones brought tS.00 a dozen. 



NATURE'S GARDEN. 

We are so pre-Raphaelite as to admire 
Nature. She weaves her mats much as 
do the Persians, without much apparent 
thought of the result. She does not ask 
whether such and such colors will blend or 
contrast, but simply puts them together. 
Should we attempt to imitate either the 
oriental or the Good Mother, the chances 
are that we might have to chronicle a 
conspicuous failure. There is perhaps a 
subtle design under a kaleidoscopic effect. 
—Dr. W. Whitman Bailey. 



VERY TRUE. 



The teaching of horticulture to children 
seems to have the good results that 
might be expected. The professional gar- 
, dener is usually steady, industrious, even 
tempered, safe and systematic man, and 
it appears that young students acquire 
in some degree «ie same qualities, sars 
the Natick, Mass., Bulletin. They also 
learn honesty. After a boy knows just 
how much hard work is needed to pro- 
duce a crop, he naturalljjr sides with the 
growers, and stolen fruit loses its sweet- 
ness. 

LIBERTY ROSES. 

Ed. Gardening:— Will Liberty roses 
grow and produce good results in the 
same house with American Beauty? 

W. C. C. 

There are no reasons whatever why Lib- 
erty and American Beauty roses cannot 
be successfully grown in the same house 
together, as both are benefited by a little 
additional heat more than ordinary tea 
varieties. The best method is to plant 
the American Beauty in the center benches 
and the Liberty on the side benches. 

John N. May. 



CALIFORNU NOTES. 

At a recent meeting of the California 
State Floral Society a movement was 
inaugurated to preserve the oak trees of 
California. It was decided that the 
society endeavor to secure a lecture from 
Professor Giflford Pincho, head of the 
United States Bureau of Forestry. Miss 
Mary Parsons lectured on CaUfomia 
wild flowers. An interesting exhibition 
from Mrs. Joseph E. Leach consisted of 
dahlias, gladioli and cacti. 

The Golden Gate Park conservatory 
at San Francisco, never appeared to 
better advantage than at present. The 
lily pond with a fine collection ol 
nymphasas in bloom and the elegant 
specimens of gloxinias and tuberous 
begonias prove a great drawing card 
and elicit general admiration from 
the large number of people that visit the 
park. Otto Holm, the head gardener, 
deserves great credit for the splendid 
showing. 
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The Pacific Coast Horticaltural Sod- 
etj's outinff to San Rafael Park, while 
not as weUattended as could have been 
desired, proved a venr enjoyable affair, 
dancing, Innching under the trees and a 
pleasant ride through Marin county 
being some of the attractions of the day. 



mSSOURI ROTANIC GARDEN. 

The Missouri Botanic Garden was 
nerer more beautifol than at present, as 
it has been such a fayorable year for 
plant life. Among other plants of inter- 
est at this time is a laxge specimen of the 
sisal hemp plant (Agave rieida sisa- 
lana) with a flowering stem about four 
feet high. The collection of dahlias is 
superb. Victoria crusiana is in good 
tnm, growing alongside of which is the 
rojai water Ely, or Victoria rejg^a. This 
year two long carpet beds mside the 
gate entrance attract much attention. 

B. 



SWEET PEAS FOR EXHIBITION. 

At the recent exhibition of the National 
Sweet Pea Society of England the follow- 
ing were used in the premier exhibit ot 
the gfcat open class ot thirty-six bunches 
in distinct varieties: Lord Rosebery, 
Agnes Johnson. America, Blanche Bur- 
pee, Emily Eckiord, Lady Mary Currie, 
Navy Blue, Gorgeous, Countess of Rad- 
nor^ Mrs. Eckford, Lottie Hutchins, Her 
Miyesty, Jeannie Gordon, Shazada, Grade 
Greenwood, Monarch, Prince Edward of 
York, Salopian, Captain of the Blues, 
Hon. Mrs. Kenvon, Lottie Eckford, 
Colonist, Triumph, Lady Grisel Hamil- 
ton, Duchess of Sutherland, Miss Will- 
mott. Princess of Wales, Black Knight, 
Dnke of Westminster, Cocdnea, Dorothy 
Bddbrd, Prince of Wales, Countess ot 
Lathom, Countess Cadogan, Lovely and 
King Edward VII. 



WHITE ANTS. 



Bd. Gardening:— Can you advise me 
of some way to get rid of white ants? I 
have a fine ba&h of chrysanthemums, 
several of which are being killed each 
week by the ant entering at the root and 
boring up the center. Sometimes I find 
a doxen or more at one root and some- 
times only one. Subscsibbr. 

I think there is ver^r little doubt that 
the damage described is due to the white 
ant (Termes fiavipes). In addition to 
the better known and more serious dam- 
age, which they often cause to buildings 
or to books and papers, they occasion- 
ally become a distinct pest in greenhouses 
and conservatories, attacking cuttings 
and the roots and stems of plants. The 
source of the termite in greenhouses is 
usnaily the woodwork of the building, 
or plant benches, which, when somewhat 
moistened and partly decayed, are espe- 
cially attractive to these insects. Prom 
such locations they canr their galleries 
to the roots of plants. In one instance 
the termites were found working on the 
label sticks, the removal of which gave 
immediate relief The remedy is not 
always easy, unless the old wooden 
framework of the benches and propa- 
gating beds be removed and replaced 
with a framing of gas pipe and stone 
plates. The inoividuals about the plants 
can often be killed by injecting into the 
ground about the plants kerosene emul- 
sion or bisulphide of carbon, using the 
latter, however, in very small quantities 
and not too near the plants, otherwise 
the death of the latter will result. 



All such remedies are merely palliative 
for unless the woodwork in which these 
creatures are breeding is examined and 
corrected they will continually re-intro- 
duce themselves among the plants. 
Creosote is an effectual preventive. The 
means of controlling this pest are given 
in detail in circular No. 50, second series, 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. C. L. Mar|.att. 



ORCHIDS AT ST. PAUL. 

A call at Dr. Schiffman*s fotmd every- 
thing about the establishment in its 
nsucu "spick and span" condition. His 
latest acG[uisition is a case of cattleyas 
from Brazd, which arrived in good condi- 
tion and are now being potted up. His 
collection of well established Phalcenop- 
sis is said to be the4arge8t and finest m 
the world. These . were obtained from 
the Philipinnes two years ajg^o. The 
genial doctor is a most Enthusiastic col- 
foctor, sparing no time, means or expense 
in procuring stocks. He grows them for 
the love he bears them and the amuse- 
ment thev afford. Each year he imports 
severai hundred plants in the hope of 
procuring one or two good specimens 
and each year he sells a number of good 
commercial plants to make room for 
others. By careful selection and hybrid- 
izing he hopes to have in time the most 
valuable collection in America. Mr. 
Wibatton, a noted English grower, super- 
intends the growing and is most success- 
ful with all varieties. In addition to the 
orchids here I noted a new and valuable 
variety of asparagus— A. myriodadus, a 
nice round, bushy, decorative plant with 
finely cut foliage. It is new to this coun- 
try and should prove valuable for com- 
mercial growers. Felix. 



FLORAL DECORATIONS OF ROYALTY. 

The floral decorations at the ball given 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Marlboro House were on a lavish scale, 
and in the best possible taste; On the 
walls of the ball-room large panels of 
silky material of a myrtle shade pi green 
were formed, and upon them lign^wooden 
trelUses of white, enameled wood were 
fixed. Over these lattices immense trails 
of natural ivy were trained, and alter- 
nating at short distances were long mir- 
rors draped with grefn. Further color 
was given by the liberal use of flowers, 
which were not ov!\j arranged at the 
foot of the nurrors and round the 
recesses, but were used in profusion in 
festoons over the frieise connecting the 
capitals of the columns. For this pur- 
pose tiie flowers of pink ivy-leaf pelargo- 
niums were employed, and Covcnt Gar- 
den had to strain its utmost resources to 
supply the vast quantities required. 
Tmse varieties,, each of a slightly differ- 
ent color, namely Souvenir de Charles 
Turner, Constance and Galilee were 
entwined with delightful gradations of 
color, the design being that of a thick, 
deep festoon. At the points at which it 
was caught up a great medallion formed 
of the same flowers with ferns and light 
foliage was fixed, and from this depended 
a hanging basket to correspond. Mal- 
maison carnations from Sandringham 
(royal gardens) were freely used in the 
decoration of the supper tables.— Gar- 
deners* Magazine. 




W. W. Edgar. 



WORKERS IN HORTICULTURE CXXXVIL 

The subject of the portrait herewith 
presented has held for many years a posi- 
tion in the foremost rank of expert Bos- 
ton plant growers. In the proauction of 
high-class flowering and foliage plants 
for commercial needs he has no superior 
and he is the most extensive grower of 
this class of material in the New England 
states. He is an Englishman by oirth 
and came to this country when a young 
man, with a thoroug^h gardening train- 
ing, fortified by a natural appreciation 
and strong love for the beautiful in 
nature. After having spent some years 
as a private gardener he started in a 
moderate way on the site of his present 
extensive establishment at Waverly, 
making repeated additions and rapidly 
attainmg that prosperity to which his 
abilities and industry entitle him. 

Mr. Edgar is companionable, hospit- 
ble and venr jjopular among his fellow- 
florists. BLe is a member of the Society 
of American Florists, the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society and the Horticult- 
ural Club of Boston. 



RiPON, Wis.— The South Woods Park 
Association has purchased twenty acres 
for a public park. The association's 
flower show was held September 2. 



FLORICULTURE IN GERMANY. 

J. J. Hess of Hess & Swoboda, Omaha, 
passed through Chicago, September 5, 
returning from Europe. Mr. Hess found 
much to admire in the effective use of 
foliage and btdding plants in the cities 
of Berlin, Frankfort and Potsdam. He 
found the flower shops in Berlin to excel 
those of Paris, both in artistic and 
volume of business. The lavish use of 
large and showy plants out of doors, 
many kinds not well adapted to his 
section of the United States, was such as 
to cause astonishment and admiration. 
He found one German grower raising cut 
carnations of American varieties and in 
Yankee fashion and selling and shipping 
in a large way cut blooms of these out 
door grown at 6 cents each! The sum- 
mer has been cold and rainy, unpleasant 
to get about, still he admits the trip was 
not without its pleasures. 

Grand Haven, Mich.— Z. L. Bliss of 
the National Bureau of Forestry, Wash- 
ington, D. C, has been studying the sand 
hills of the lake shore. The government 
purposes to experiment with beach 
growing grasses and trees to cover the 
bleak sana hills with verdure. 
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Miscellaneous. 



CONVBimOff AFTERTHOUGHTS. 

' While the annual meeting 

. of our craft in Milwaukee 

^^ is ttill fresh in our minds 

^^K it is a good thing to note 

^^r down our impressions and 

I ^^B^ Si^c honest expression to 

L'j^B . ^^^ <mr praise and our criti- 

r^ll /jPlcism. 

■ © \J[ J The recent meeting of the 

S. A. P. in the Cream City was, in 
many respects, one of the most suc- 
cessful of its kind and no words are 
too emphatic in commendation of those 
on whom the manai^ement dcYoWed. 
To our Milwaukee friends we owe a 
debt for their endeavors to make our 
stay with them both pleasant and profit- 
able. This is not said in an attempt to 
curry favor. 

It is pleasant to know that Chicago is 
no longer the western limit of our suc- 
cessful operation, and the large attend- 
ance this year promises well for our next 
meeting at St. Louis. 

The development of the business in the 
middle west during the last decade has 
been phenomenal, and no one who took 
occasion to visit the immense establish- 
ments in the vicinity of Chicago can 
doubt that the center of activity is 
steadily moving westward. 

It strikes me that the trade exhibit 
was unusually attractive, due more, per- 
haps, to the abundant light and tasteful 
arrangement of the wares, than to size 
or variety of exhibits. 

The supply men were evidently work- 
ing a profitable fields and, judging by the 
display, metal wreaths and other gor- 
geous *'contrapshuns'* are more appre- 
ciated west ot Lake Michigan than in 
some other localities. 

Considering the fact that the exhibi- 
tion and the business meetings were both 
held in the same building, almost in the 
same room in fact, the noninterference is 
worthy of remark. This was no doubt 
due in great measure to the very effident 
sergeantat-arm8,and proves the wisdom 
of the appointment of such an officer, and 
the insight that selected the appointee. 

The present system of conducting the 
exhibition seem;*, to one who looks at it 
fn)m the outside, to be nearly perfect. 
Everything seems harmonious and in 
every way admirable, as far as it goes. 
Besides its u^s as a show room it makes 
an excellent place for renewing acquain- 
tances or for forming new ones, thecrowd 
beine more concentrated than in the 
lobbies of the hotels or in the canteens. 

Speaking of the canteen, it is pleasing 
to note how very inconspicuous a figure 
it cut in Milwaukee, notwithstanding 
the fact that Milwaukee is noted for its 
mild exhilarants. and that its manufac- 
tories thereof were both numerous and 
large, it would be hard to find, I think, 
a more orderly crowd than the florists, 
even when under the excitement of their 
great outing. 

As I remarked before, the exhibition 
hall is a good place to renew acquaint- 
ances, but it is not as easy to form new 
ones as it ought to be. Is it not about 
time that we had some simple identifica- 
tion scheme? A numbered button to be 
given to members as they register, and 
an extra sheet to be attached to the pro- 
gramme giving the names and local stop- 
ping place with corresponding number 
are all that would be necessary. The 
expense would be very small, and the 
benefits great. The plan works well in 



other societies, why not in ours? It 
would save a great deal of embarrass- 
ment, mortification, white lies and bluff 
and would prove an inestimable blessing 
to those who, like mvself, have a short 
memory for names ana a long memory 
for faces. I brought this matter up some 
years ago but there were objectors at 
that time, and it miscarried as some 
other aspirations of mine have done. 
Now I hereby resign all political honors 
and devote mjrself to the propagation of 
the identification idea. Will the execu- 
tive committee please take notice? 

Good examples of modern martyrs 
could be seen in abundance in the meeting 
room during the reading of several 
papers. 

The man who will sit quietly in his 
seat for an hour or so, respectfully pre- 
tending to appreciate what he can not 




Century Plant in Bloom at Hinsdale, 111. 



possibly hear has my admiration and 
sympathy, and is entitled to a crown. 
Either a megaphone should be employed 
or else only those blessed with siren-like 
voices should attempt to read, in the 
average convention hall. 

De we not have too much reading any- 
way? Is it not a mistake to have any 
papers read that are not of a character 
to bring out a spirited discussion? Or 
one that depends upon accessories in the 
way of illustration for its proper under- 
standing? All essays, lectures and ser- 
mons other than as above should be read 
by title only and printed as is already 
the custom in the proceedings of the 
society. Then while we are waiting for 



our winter fires to catch up with the 
increasing cold outside, we can read them 
with pleasure and profit. Time at the 
convention is too valuable to be used in 
that way. 

Every bod V says, and so it must be 
true, that the great value of our annual 
gathering is in the personal contact with 
others of our craft who are not within 
reach at ordinary times; to rub up 
against kindred spirits and saturate our- 
selves with an initpiraiion to sustain us 
for the ensuing year. In these informal 
meetings it is easier to apply the sucticm 
pump, and there is no stem presiding 
officer to close the debate. 

Of course it is necessary to have a pro- 
gramme embracing papers on various 
subjects of interest to the craft. Many 
of them are of great value and worthv of 
being preserved, as they are, in our 
printea volume. But what we want is 
something thoroughly alive and sociable 
and as informal as i»ossible for our open 
meetings. 

We have wisely put upon our executive 
committee a great deal of the routine 
work of the society, which is a great 
relief. Would it not be possible to relieve 
the annual meeting a little more? 

Life is too short for repetition of dry 
details. It is results we are after. 

Yes There was a report on closer rela- 
tions with the kindred societies, appa- 
rently not quite satisfactory, although 
showing earnest endeavor on the part of 
the committee in charge. The doctors 
disagree, so I suppose the decision must 
be left to the laity. Possibly the kindred 
societies ma]r solve the problem. Person- 
ally I doubt if anything satisfactory can 
be brought about without having all the 
members of the auxiliary organizations 
members of the S. A. P., and fuU members 
at that. Then the S. A. P. could set 
aside sufficient funds to take care of the 
affiliated bodies. There would be a gain 
in economy of administration and secre- 
tarial work, as well as in publication 
and other matters. The specialist in 
carnations, chrysanthemums or roses 
cannot afford to leave the S. A. P., ft>r 
the rank and file of that society are his 
best customers. 

While it is true that the exhibitions of 
these other societies must be held at 
another time of year than that of our 
mid-summer conventions, yet perhaps it 
is possible to combine a number of these 
exhibitions in one. Anyone who at tended 
the chrysanthemum show at Chicago 
last November, must admit that it is pos- 
sible to show good carnations and roses 
at that time of year. Would it not be 
possible for the S. A. P. to hold or 
authorize the holding of such combined 
exhibitions every year? I will throw it 
out as a suggestion for the consideration 
of the executive committee at their next 
meeting. 

It wotild be nice if we could make our 
regular summer exhibition a little 
broader. There have, I am aware, been 
one or two attempts to do this. Per- 
haps we might offer, regularly, induce- 
ments that would bring out a good dis- 
play of other seasonable flowers than 
gladiolus. It is too late for the peon^ 
society, but how about the dahlia soci- 
ety? We certainly ought to be able to 
make a good showing of dahlias, asters, 
geraniums and seasonable hardy peren- 
nials. It would add largely to the inter- 
est of the exhibition and be of educational 
value. J. P. CoWBLL. 



Santa Rosa, Cal.— Luther Burbank's 
experimental grounds were recently vis- 
ited by a party of Texan horticulturists. 
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ROSE LABT GAT. 

The rose Lady Gav herewith illustrated 
is one of the besit of the hardy climbers 
originated by M. H. Walsh. It is a Crim- 
son Rambler cross, of beautiful pink col- 
or, the flowers full double and borne on 
trusses of from twenty to forty blooms. 




A CENTURY PLANT IN BLOOM. 
A century plant, eighty-five years old, 
is in full bloom at the Oak Forest ceme- 
tery, Hinsdale. It is the property 'of G. 
K. Wright, president of the cemetery 
company. The plant came originally 
from Mexico, and is said to be the largest 
growing away from its native soil. The 
leaves at the base are nine feet across 
and the foliage and blooms rise to a 
height of thirty feet. 

FLORICULTURE AT ST. LOUIS EXHIBmON 

Frederick W. Taylor, 
chief of the department of 
Ihnriiculture at the World's 
|Puir, St. Louis, was called 
iqion for some remarks at 
\\\M Milwaukee cimvention. 
[ V|M>lut{izing for introduc- 
rn;; the subject of the 
J vVijrld*s Fair when the audi- 
ence were wnaiiig to hear Mr. Whitnali's 
lecture, he promised not to occupy more 
than a few minutes. After referring to 
his appearance just after St. Louis had 
been selected as the next meeting place of 
the society, he continued: 

**I want to speak more particularly to 
those who may be interested in sending 
exhibits to the exhibition and who desire 
to know what provision is being made 
for their flowers, bedding plants and 
other things they may present. A month 
or so ago the head of another depart- 
ment of the exhibition asked our depart- 
ment if we would be able to plant a good 
deal of bedding material and plants out- 
side the buildings. I told him that if he 
would put that in the hands of the horti- 
cultural department we would agree 
that every tree, flower and spear of grass 
should come there as it existed. In prom- 
ising that, I fdt that those who had 
been wiih me in other exhibitions where 
I had a department could be depended 
upon to make good my word. I am 
happy to say tonight there is every indi- 
cation of their doing so. There are now 
on file applications lor two-thirds of the 
space which is available for the horticult- 
ural exhibits. We have almost fifty 
acres, a considerably greater amount of 
space than was availat>le for all the 
exhibits and all the gardens at the last 
great world's fair. It is beautifully 
located about the great agricultural and 
horticultural buildings, which are upon 
a hill by themselves. There will be 
erouped upon that hill every possible 
form of agricultural and horticultural 
exhibits. The two great buildings cover 
twenty-six acres of ground. This is 
actual floor space; galleries not being 
figured in that area, as thev have been in 
other exhibitions. The interior of the 
buildings, in addition to being beautified 
with live plants, will contain every 
accommodation for man or beast in the 
^way of eating or drinking. Immediately 
surrounding them are the areas of nearly 
fifty acrrs which are available for those 
-who desire to plant outdoor exhibits. 
This ground has already been laid off* in 
a very artistic way— a way which has 
met the approval of some of the lieat 
florists and horticuitu lists, who have 
been there to look the ground over. It 
was pleasant to hear their words of com- 



mendation of the arrangements we are 
making there to take care of their 
interests. 

- "We propose to receive all material of 
that kind which we find ourselves able 
to use, expecting you always to send us 
the cream of what you have and. to pay 
the frtight. We will do the rest, except 
in the case of live plants and grasses. 
We prefer that you attend to your own 
planting of these in order that you may 
not say later on, if this or that thingyou 
sent there has not succeeded, that it was 
the fault of the unfortunate chief or the 
badly trained gardener who was in 
charge of the work at the exposition. 
After they have been planted we will 
assume the responsibility. . When the 
time comes to send them home we will 
take them up and will expect you to pay 
the freight. 

**I have outlined this perhaps low view 
of the matter to give you an idea of the 
financial conditions surrounding the 
exhibiting of plants at the exhibition. 
We propose to make these forty- five or 
fifty acres of outside space a veritable 
garden. We have already planted about 
ten thousand roses. This was done in 
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May and June, and they have been very 
successful. These are tne hardy plants, 
which will go through the winter in good 
shape and he ready to start out next 
spring. Within one month from this 
time every acre of that space will be in 
fit condition for planting, so that all of 
you who have perennials or shrulis or 
anything which had better be planted 
during the coming season can arrange for 
that to be done. We will then be ready 
to start out, in the early spring, planting 
everything which can be planted out 
early and following this along with the 
handling of plants which come to us. 

"The provision made at this exhibition 
for horticulture and agriculture is the 
best ever made at any exhibition in the 
world's history. This is fitting because 
St. Louis is practically the center of that 
great territory, which was acquired a 
hundred years ago and the acquisition of 
which is to be celebrated. It is a won- 
derful territory in many respects and 
most wonderful of all in its resources 
from an agricultural and horticultural 
standpoint." 

Mr. Taylor went on to say that only 
in recent venrs had the love of the artistic 
and l)eautiful in gardening received a 
decided iin|)etus; that, with thtir irreater 
wealth, the i)e«)ple of the west, following 
what the east had been doing for many 
years in planting, in the growing of bet- 



ter flowers and in the higher type of 
landscape gardening, were beginning to 
show results more worthy of themselves. 
He thought that the opportunity for 
horticulturists to give their help and 
incidentally to benefit themselves by 
coming to St. Louis was one which they 
should not fail to appreciate. He earn- 
estly urged that all florists who could do 
so should lend the exhibititm any mate- 
rial that they thought could be used in 
decorating the grounds. He continued: 

"We are delighted that yon are to meet 
with us next year. A splendid hall is 
being built at the south end of the agri- 
cultural building, only a hundred yards 
from the horticultural building, which 
will be placed at your disposal. Adjoin- 
ing this is a large room where your trade 
display may be held. There is a room for 
the ofl^cers and committees of the society 
and a library which will contain all the 
current horticultural literature vou will 
be likely to want. All this is within the 
grounds and 3iay be had without cost. 
You are most cordially welcome to it, on 
our part. 1 1 is only a part of that which 
we have tried to provide for you. There 
will be a great hotel on the grounds 
where you can get accommodations at 
very low prices and where you can stay 
within three or four hundred yards of 
the place for your meetings. Conveni- 
ences and facilities for your meeting 
together have been proxided for at my 
own request, and these were suggested 
by my observations at former exhibi- 
tions. 

"I bring you the greeting of the expo- 
sition and am glad to be here to improve 
this opportunity to ask you to help us. 
I hope you will respond." 



PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS AT MILWAUKEE. 

To thbSocibty. OP American Florists 
—Ladies and Gentlemen:— Most of you 
are aware. I suppose, that I am not 
a believer in long addresses, and it will 
be my aim in the few remarks I have to 
make to you at this, our nineteenth 
annual convention, to say what I have to 
say in the fewest possible words. 

From all sections of the country I hear 
^ood news of a prosperous business dur- 
ing the pa«t season. The black cloud 
which hung over many of us during the 
fall and early winter, the strike in the 
hard coal regions of Pennsylvania, was 
happily dispelled before it had spelt abso- 
lute ruin to our business. The subse- 
quent good prices and brisk demand 
largely compensated for losses sustained 
in the majority of cases, but we regret 
the misfortune and extend our fullest 
sympathy to those who sufl*ered so 
severely, many of whom were almost 
ruined by this calamity. 

Another black cloud which threatened 
our business last season in addition to 
the calamity of the coal strike, was the 
arbitrary action of the express compa- 
nies in advancing rates on the shipment 
of cut flowers, to an exorbitant and 
almost prohibitory extent. The trade 
was greatly alarmed and a storm ol pro- 
test arose in all sections of the coun- 
try. Florists* clubs, local committees 
and private individuals, all took an 
energetic hand in resisting the exactions, 
and the national society gives full 
acknowledgement to all this assistance 
in securing the victory which it happily 
gained after several months of energetic 
etfort. Special acknowledgement is al>o 
due to the valuable and laithtul work 
pern>rmed in this connection by the 
s<K*iety*s special committee, Messrs. 
May, O'Mara and Sheridan. 
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On the whole the past jear has been 
one of progress and prosperitj, and there 
seems eTcry reason to believe that the 
upward tendency will continue. 1 am 
notTOing to preach to Ton abont the 
tnentable reaction which thej saj is 
bound to come sometime, bat will con- 
tent mjsdf with a word of caution to 
hold something in reserrc Daring a 
season of remarkable expansion the 
excitement is apt to carry ns farther than 
is wise or expedient and in this, as in all 
other things it is best not to beas expan- 
sire as we can but to stop short bobre 
we readi the extreme of oar abtKty or 
endarance. This remark is inspired by 
the way thii^ are dereloping in tbe 
middle west. Glass is being erected so 
fast and general business is expanding at 
soch a rate in that section as almost to 
make an ea st er n er ' s head swim. 

I have traTdled considerably OTer the 
western section in the past year, and 
have to acknowledge that we in the east 
haTe bot the fieuntest conception of how 
things haTe been dereloping, especially io 
the production of cat flowers. It is simply 
astonishing and we most extend oar con- 
gratalations and endeaTor to sit as 
graoelnlly as we can on the back seat 
hereafter. I may remark, howerer, that 
the derdopment in the caltore of foliage 
and flowering plants does not seem to 
have keptpace with that of cot flowers. 
Plants win probably be the next depart- 
ment taken op by oar enterprning friends 
in the west and will tend to drrersifyand 
steady thebosincas. 

Looking back over the derdopment of 
the past nineteen years, we most all fed 
that progress woold haTe been much 
slower if there had been no Society of 
American Florists with its annnal con- 
Tentions, its diacossions of timdy topics, 
the swapping of ideas among the mem- 
bers, each member eiTtng and rcceiTing 
inspiration for foruer progress, giTing 
and reodTing connad of nntold Taloe 
and laying the foundations of success, 
not only for themsdves, but for all those 
of their neighbors who in turn profited 
bT their good example. Those pioneers 
ol pi ogres s who attended the conTen- 
tions in days gone by, came from all sec- 
tions of the countnr ajid when ther went 



home and put their new ideas into eflRrct, 
all their neighbors saw it and went and 
did likewise. And so the good work 
went on all OTer the land, qoietly and 
unostentatiously, but none the less 
suiely, until we see the remarkable expan- 
sion of the present day. And yet how 
few of those stay-at-homes eTcr give the 
society the credit for all the pricdess 
benefits they thus reodved firom it. 

Every member of the trade owes adebt 
of gratitude to the society beyond money 
and beyond price, and they owe it to 
their profession to do their share for the 
general advancement. One's first duty 
IS to look after his own interests, of 
course, but there are other duties beside 
that of one's family and one's business; 
one of which is the duty . which each of 
us owes to his profmion. I do not 
attribute neglect of this higher duty 
altogether to mere selfishness. I think a 
great deal of it comes from want of 
reflection. If all would reflect on the 
ereat silent work the society has been 
doii^ for the past nineteen years we 
would never hear the qoestion, "What 
has the societr done?" and instead of 
grudging the three dollars annual dues 
they would put their hand in their pock- 
ets cheerfully to the last man, for that 
small sum and also find the time to 
attend conventions, and so pay the debt 
to the society at least that much. We 
have made great strides so far, but there 
are great questions in firont of us yet and 
we need the combined strength of the 
whole trade to tackle them. 

While reflecting on my visits among 
my compeers in difierent parts of the 
country, there is one point that has 
struck me very forcibly, namdy, that the 
place where purking sheds are dean and 
tidy and oroeriy, where the walks are 
smooth and fi^ee firom rubbish, where the 
beds are without weeds, where paint and 
repairs are in evidence all round, there 
is the place where the prosperous man 
holds out, showing very clearly that the 
old fashioned virtues of industry and 
thrift are not dead letters in this modem 
age of improvement and invention but 
are still the difficult and narrow paths 
that lead to success. I admire hard work 
aided by brains, but 1 do not forget that 
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hard work comes first, brains after. 
Brains will never do anything in this 
world unless there be some push behind 
them. An industrious and thrifty worker 
will beat the bom-tired genius every 
time. In our business it is not thegenias 
we want so much as the fellow who will 
take hold with a will and do his share of 
the daily grubbing, confident that in the 
long run that is the way to become com- 
petent and be able to hold his end up in 
the race for life. Not that I object to 
genius; about one in five thousand, per- 
haps, will be a genius and we can look 
on and wonder when he comes along; 
what we have to consider now is that 
we want the other four thousand, nine 
hundred and nine^ nine to be competent 
and industrious hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. If the whole five thou- 
sand are aided and abetted by higher 
education into thinking thcmsdves 
geniuses, life will be half over for most 
of them before they realise thdr mistake. 
Let us start them out right. 

We heard something recently about 
the hdp forming a union, which may be 
a good thing for the business and then 
again it may not. For mysdf I have 
grave doubts about it if the same spirit 
of antagonism and sdfishness animatrit 
it as seems to be the case in other bosi- 
nesscs. I have no objection to any ^ood 
workman bettering his condition if he 
can, and I think merit should always be 
promptly recogmxed, but I cannot see 
any good in boosting the incompetent 
man at the expense ot his idlows. If a 
workman's union will devote itself to 
improving the qualitr of our hdp it will 
be doing a gooa work and if the hdp are 
bound to have a union we ought to min- 
imise the evil of same by encouraging 
them alon^ that line. Most of you haTe 
had experience of what a coal strike 
means and you can realise the damage 
that a body of irresponsible, buU-headed 
men could do on a greenhouse establish- 
ment at a critical tune. For damage of 
that kind there seems to be no protection 
and we will have to prepare oursdves as 
best we may against this threatened 
trouble. A factory or mine can shut 
down without much direct loss but the 
florist has to keep g<nng or be mined. 

Among the few remarks which I had 
the honor of presenting to the society for 
its consideration last year, I induded a 
suggestion for a plan to knit our organ- 
ization more dosd^ together when spe- 
cial work was reqmred on any particular 
flower. The method previously followed 
had been to form a separate society, and 
I agreed with nearly every president 
before me in thinking that way was not 
the best that could be devised, and sug- 
gested that a committee with power to 
add to its numbers should be appointed, 
say on the peony as a starter; not that 
that was the onlY flower on which good 
work could be done best, but because the 
interest in it was on the increase and its 
possibilities in tbe florists' business 
seemed capable of being stimulated for 
the benefit of the members of our soctety. 
The sng.snrstion having been adopted, it 
deYolved on me to appoint the commit- 
tee and in that I found some difficulty. 
I had to cover quite a large fidd and 
occupy several months before I could find 
nine men to serve on that committee. 
As finally made up the committee con- 
sisted oi the folio win/r Patnck O'Mara, 
Carl Cropp, G. C. Watson, John Far- 
quhar, Edwin Lonsdale, J. T. Temple, 
Peter Bisset, S. M. Mcehan and W. R. 
Smith. 

That committee will no doubt make its 
report to you in due course. I under- 
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Stand there has been a.question raised as 
to the committees power to add to its 
number from the omission of that dause 
from the motion, although the said 
motion was intended to give effect to my 
suggestion— "that a committee with 
power to add to its numbers be 
appointed." This may have hamjiered 
the committee, but if the societ j wishes 
to continue the work of the committee 
the defect can easily be remedied at this 
meeting. A year will not make a great 
deal of difference to a committee whose 
work will be continuous and permanent. . 
The difficulty of securing a committee on 
the peony arose from two reasons, first, 
because few of the S. A. F. members had 
gone into peonies as a specialty, second,. 
because seyeral of the more prominent 
peony specialists had already pledged 
tbetaiselyes to another organization. 
While disclaiming all thought of riyalry, 
we recognize that there is work of a spe- 
cial nature from the florists' standpoint, 
which our organization can do tor us 
better than the other, which seems to be 
under the wing oi the nurserymen's 
society. 

I would also st^cgest for consideration 
at this meeting, the wisdom of appoint- 
ing similar committees for the ins and 
the phlox. Both of these families haye a 
future before them and we want all the 
information we can get that will help the 
florist in extending his business along 
these lines. 

In regard to nomenclature X would 
again suggest the adyisability of reyiy 
ing that committee. This matter was 
recommended by the executiye committee 
at its meeting in Milwaukee. The good 
work accomplished in the past, leads to 
the belief that such a committee has a 
permanent function in our society both 
preyentiye and remedial, and X would 
strongly recommend to the indiyidual 
members to call the attention of this 
committee (if appointed) to all instances 
of duplication or renaming that come to 
their knowledge. It is yery little encour- 
agement to a committee of this kind to 
be told they haye not corrected an abuse 
when the indiyiduals who suffered never 
took the trouble to call their attention 
to the matter. 

The executiye committee had seyeral 
important matters before it at the annual 
meeting in Milwaukee, which will come 
before you in the regular order. 01 spe- 
cial importance I consider the arrange- 
ment instituted for the meeting of state 
yice-presidents for the purpose of gettine 
in closer touch with each other, and with 
the society. The wishes of each state as 
to next incumbent can be more readily 
ascertained by this means also, and I 
look for good results in yarious ways 
from this mnoyation and trust each yice- 
president will be on hand. 

Another important subject discussed 
was how to haye the business sessions 
better attended. This resulted in the 
appointment of a sergeant-at-arms, who 
with his assistants is required to see that 
all members who can do so be induced to 
attend the meetings and postpone the 
discussion of personal or business mat- 
ters to a more opportune time. This is 
no newproblem, being as old as ciyiliza- 
tion. we read of the scheme which the 
ancient Greeks adopted, a rope coyered 
with wet paint stretched from side to 
side of the street in the hands of two 
stalwart officers, to compel the crowd to 
attend the public meetings, and even in 
more modern times among our colonial 
fathers the pains and penalties for 
lounginfi^ instead of going to church were 
seyere, but while we are not going to be 



so drastic, perhaps, in our case, we still 
mean in all seriousness to make an earnest 
effort to do justice to the able gentlemen, 
who have come so far and who haye pre- 
pared themselves at great pains to 
address us. The executive committee 
wish it clearly understood that the rule 
as to having the exhibition hall cleared 
during sessions is to be strictly enforced; 
that it is no mere whim of the sergeant- 
at-arms, but an iron-clad rule that must 
be obeved by all, by exhibitors as well as 
by visitors. 

In conclusion, I take this opportunity 
of extending sympathy as official head of 
our society to the families and friends of 
those of our members who have been 
called from amongst us during the past 
year. We feel the loss of their able assist- 
ance and wise counsels in the work we 
are now doing; what they have done is 
graven on our memories and in the rec- 
ords of the society and we will ever hold 
in affectionate remembrance. 



BOSTON PAKK ROTES. 

The American elms on Commonwealth 
avenue and elsewhere are beginning to 
show the effects of the severe drought 
experienced last Ma^. While the foliage 
of the English elms is still of the richest 
dark green, the foliage of the Americans 
is matured and already beginning to fall. 
From Dartmouth street to the Fens 
entrance a majority of the trees in 
the avenue are Scotch elms, inferior 
in all respects to the campestris or 
English species. Moreover the original 
planting was badly arranged and the 
soil is as poor as it possibly could be and 
support anything, there lieing but eight 
or ten inches of loam on top of a bed of 
stony gravel. Superintendent J. A. 
Pettigrew is now opening up holes, 
twenty feet square by four feet in depth, 
at regular intervals through the center 
of each grass plot and filling in with rich 
loam and manure. Grafted English elms 
will be set out in these prepared beds 
next spring and as they grow existing 
trees will be taken away as soon as they 
interfere with them. The English elm is 
very variable as to habit and other 
characteristics and in order to secure the 
requisite uniformity for such a planta- 
tion, grafted stock has been prepared, all 
from one tree. These were done in 
England, and the young trees have now 
been one year in the nursery grounds 
here. 

Norway maples throughout the park 
are suffering seyerely this season from 
the attacks of greenfly. The leaves are 
dropping and the trees have a dejected 
look that suggests a serious outlook for 
the future. Conifers of all kinds are 
p;iving more or less trouble, each ^ear 
increasingly so, as has been the experience 
in every city where an attempt has been 
made to grow evergreens, and without 
some method of abating the smoke 
nuisance Mr. Pettigrew is of the opinion 
that twenty-five years from now will see 



practically the extermination of the 
conifers within the city limits. Another 
pest which has been unusually active this 
year is red spider. It swarms on and 
over everything. 

A large amount of water-side planting 
has been done during the past season 
along both shores of the river way. Wild 
rice grass, whose hardiness for this lati- 
tude has heretofore been questioned is 
now well established and waves its 
graceful volumes here and there along 
the water's edge. Azaleas such as vis- 
cosa, calendulacea and Vaseyi and ferns, 
hibiscus, cardinal flower, pontederia, 
sagittaria, ly thrum, alisma, hardy asters. 
Iris versicolor, Asclepias incarnata and a 
variety of sedges and rushes are fast fill- 
ing in a beautiful fringe along the banks, 
making a charming effect. 

The ornamental unfruited shrubs are 
now attracting attention. The bar- 
berries are veritable fountains of vivid 
scarlet and the cranberry trees and oth^r 
viburnums are glorious masses of color. 
Symphoricarpos with its waxy white 
berries, wild roses with their red hips, 
Pyrus nigra with shining black fruit and 
a multitude of thorns with fruit of 
changing color all are now in their 
prime, while the euonymuses and celas- 
truses with an unusually heavy crop are 
beginning to open their pods and disclose 
the brilliant arils. 



A PRIZE HYDRANGEA. 

The fine specimen hydranc^ea illustrated 
herewith was grown by William Robert- 
son, gardener to John W. Pepper, of 
Jenkintown, Pa. Mr. Robertson gives 
the following particulars with regard to 
culture: "I find the best way to grow 
hydrangeas is to flower them e\ery other 
year. The plants flowered last year I 
take out of the pots, shake most of the 
soil away from the roots and plant out 
in the field in good rich soil, pruning 
them well back. I lift the plants about 
the end of September and find in this 
way that almost every shoot flowers." 

Amherst, Mass.— George A. Drew has 
resigned his position as superintendent 
of the horticultural department at the 
agricultural college to take the manage- 
ment of the Convers farm at Greenwich, 
Conn. 

MoNTPELiER, Vt.— The late John E. 
Hubbard bequeathed a fine tract of land 
to Montpelier to be used as a public park. 
Plans are on foot to call a special city 
meetinjg for the purpose ot formally 
accepting the gift and providing for its 
care. 

PrrrsBURG.— Lawrenceville will soon 
have a public park as the Schoenberger 
tracts of between seven and eight acres 
in the seventeenth ward, occupying the 
block between Butler, Forty-sixth, Lraw- 
rence and Forty-seventh streets, has been 
purchased for the purpose at a cost of 
$46,516. 



NEW GOLDEN GALU (Riclianlia Psntlandii) 

The only true GOLDEN YELLOW GALLA, flowers aa large as the White CaUa; very frae 
bloomer and good grower. Not long ago 00 guineas were refused for two planU offered at auc- 
tion in England. Strong blooming sIm bulbs, t2.00 each. 

PURPLE FRINQED OALLA ,'2Sr»Sy'friS|Sd?7i°^WS?S! "" "'"*• 

A. BLANC & CO., 



314 ud 316 N. Iltb St. 
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WANTED. 



SITUATIONS AND HELP WANTED. 



Advertltemeiiti of ihii olaii, ilx lines or lost, » 
oooU por ln»enion. 

SITCATfON WANTBD~A8 taeadgardener: SO 
yean* »x|wririiee in growias and rorcing 
ptiinu. Qut flow«rt. rraiiB and veiretables. Open 
ror «*ngag»*inent now or later; age 86, married, 
sobrr. Address Florist. 

sues SL Anthony Ave.. Merrism Park, Minn. 

SITCATION WANTED— * 8 ror<>nian on oom- 
merolal pla^e, < r an headimrdnner ou private 
estate; am a thoroughly compfteot all around 
gardener snd florist; experienced in layini; out 
gmunds: suocessful grower of i*ut flowers and 
ffeneral stoclc. vt^getables. etc. Good manager of 
Farm and orchards. Best of rerHrencf'S. Addrens 
F L, care Gardening. Chicago. 

WANTKD AT OVCE— A married man to run 
market garden and small iruit plac« oi 38 
acres: must be reliable and competent. Good 
opening lor the right man. 

k. M. lincuASAH, Hoberly, Mo. 




Comprfsfng susgestlens for coltiTatlon 
of hortloultural plants, descriptions of 
the species of f ruiis, Teseiables, flowers, 
and ornamental plants sold in the 
United Si atAs and Oaoada. together with 
geographical and biographical sketches 

By L H. BAILEY, 

B^itfessor of MoirticuUmre in ConuU 
Uniifersiiy, 

AMittad ky WILNELM MILLER. Ph. D.. 

Ataociate Editor. 

and aiany aipart Cultlvatora and Bataniata. 



IN FOUR VOLUMES, 

Cloth, $20. Half Moro€€0, $32. 

ninstiated with 2Bno original engraTlngs. 
Gash with order. 



THE GARDENING COMPANY. 

Mmmi BaMiig, CMcagab 



PLEASE 

MENTION 

GARDENING 

WHEN 

WRITING 

TO 

ADVERTISERS. 



HORTICULTURAL BOOKS 



Wt oai Miiiily aiy flf Mm fWltwIii 

How TO Gsow Ctt Flowbss (Hnnt). 
—The ov&Y book on the rabject. It is a 
thorouffhl^ reliable work byaneminentlT 
sneoesml practical florist, niiutrated, 
92.00. 

GsBBKHome Constructiok (Taft).— It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it lam or 
small, aikl that too in a plain, easi^ un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations. $1.60. 

Bulbs and Tubbsocs Rootbd Plants 
(Allen).— Over 800 pages and 76 illustra- 
tions. A new work by a specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and all manner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. 92.00. 
tMnsHROOifs: How to Gkow Thbm 
(Falconer).— The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plfunlv 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. 91*60. 

Success in Mabkbt Gabdbning (Raw- 
son).— Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and suocessral market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing ycgetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, 91*00. 

Thb Rosb (Bllwanger).— The standard 
work on roses in this country and written 
firom a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knot ledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where eyery 
yariety of rose eyer introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.26. 

Thb Bigglb Bbsbt Book (Bigffle).— A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and gonose^ 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 26 yarieties of strawberries. 8 rasp- 
berries, 6 currants, and 6 gooseberries; 
86 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 38 of the most noted beny 
growers all oyer the country. 60 cts. 

Thb Propagation of Plants (Puller). 
—An illustrated book of about 360 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender firom an oak 
to a geranium, and describes eyery pro- 
oes»;-grafting. budding, cutting, seed 
sowing, etc., with eyery mampulation 
pertaining to the subject It is tne yoice 
of practical experience, b^ one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists hying. $1.60. 

Manurbs (Sempers).— Oyer 200 pa^; 
illustrated. It teUs all about artificial. 
fJEurmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for. the dif- 
ferent manures for the mifierent crops and 
the different soils, how to ajppily them, 
and how much to use and aU in such a 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an actiye, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 60 cents. 

Dictionary op Gardbning (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encnrdopsdia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultiyated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority on nomenclature. An Bng- 
Hsh work but as much appreciated here 
as in Europe. Pour yolumes. $20.00. 

Window Flowbr Gardbn (Heinrich). 
76 cents. 

Small Pruit Culturist (Puller). $1.60. 



totks, pMtpald, at tli0 Rftets |Ivm: 

Thb Gardbn Stort (Bllwanger).— A 
ddightful book portraying the beauties 
andpleasures of gardening in themost fas- 
cinating style; it is eminently practical, 
and uKful, too, for the author loyes. 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and nas a field for obsenradon 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try. Price $1.60. 

Pruits and Pruit Trbbs op Ambrica 
(Downing). $6.00. 

PRurr Gardbn (Barry). $2.00. 

Gardbning por Propit (Henderson). 
$130. 

Practical Ploriculturb (Hender- 
son). $1.60. 

On thb Rosb (Parsons). $1.00. 

Truck Parking at thb South (Dern- 
ier). $1.60). 

Ornambntal Gardbning f Long). $2 00. 

Art Out op Doors (Van Renssalaer).— 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1.50. 

Thb Ploral Art op Japan (Conder). 
New. reyised and enlarged edition. 
Colored and plain plates. $20.00. 

SWBBT SCBNTBD PlOWBRS AND FRA- 
GRANT Lbaybs (McDonald). A yery in- 
teresting sut'lect handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $1.60. 

Botanical Dictionary (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlaiged edition. $7.20. 

Thb Wild Gardbn (Robinson). How 
to make all outdoors beautiful, more es- 
pecially the wilder and rougher parts of 
the grounds abbut our homes, by the 
greatest master in that art. Splendidly 
Slustrated firom life. $4.80. ^ 

How TO Know thb Wild Plowssb 
( Dana) . Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common wild flowers. Il- 
lustrated. $1.76. 

According to Sbason (Dana),— Talks 
about the flowers in the order of their ap- 
pearance in the woods or fields. $0.76. 

Thb Bnglish Flowbr Gardbn (Robin 
son).— This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
with hardy nowers of all kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most eyery plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
manjr hundreds of illustrations. Its au- 
thor is the greatest master in ornamental 
gardening who eyer fiyed. $6.00. 

Plant Brbbding (Prof. Bailey).— Deals 
with yariation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin oi garden yarieties, etc. 
293 pages. $1.00. 

Thb Horticulturist's Rulb-Book 
(Prof. Bailey).— A compendium of useful 
information ror all interested in fruit, yei;- 
etable or flower growing; 802 pages. 
$0.76. 

Thb Soil (Prof. King).— Its nature, re- 
lations and fundamental principles oi 
management; 303 pages. $0.76. 

Thb Plant-Lorb and Gardbn-Crapt 
OP Shakbspbarb (Ellacombe). $3.60. 

Vbgbtablb Gardbning (Prof. Green^ol 
Uniyersity of Minnesota) . $1 .26. 

Ambrican Fruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.60. 

Nuts por Propit (Parry).— A treatise 
on the propagation and cuhiyation of 
nut4)earing trees. $1.00, 
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FLORAL WONDER 

FROM JAPAN. 




The likado 
Fern 
Ball 



ii the floTftI 
n« velty of 
theceutury. 
It coos 8tl 
of JapaneiM* 
fera rootg, 
wound with 
most in the 
Thit it ttie Ba I •« it roMM to r U. /onu of % 
■^^^— — — — ball. Dip the 
hall in Mater, hans it up, and It willurnw. 
The foliage is emerald Rr«*en suoh as grows 
imlv in Japan. We offer two sires, 8 inch 
dormant Balls, ateh 76c; 3 lor tl 00; I tfoz 
$7 0J« ail prwai**: 5 lochfs in diamett*r 
MChSGc; 8 lor $1.35; i2lor $6 Ou. all proooid 



TOBACCO DUST 

A tptondM FoHlllior for lawn and 
Gartf on also a Poworffiil InaaotloMo. 

Asa fertilizer, ush at rate nt 60 pounds per 
lOOU Square feet 

» IbtM $1.03; 60 Ibt., $1.80; tOO lbs.. $2 BO. 



YAUOHAN'S SEED STORE, 

CNICAGOi NKW VOIIKt 

-. 84^9 Randolpli Si. 14 Barotay Si. 

When writing please mention Gardentng. 



BOUND VOLUMES 
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GARDENING. 



WE can supply the ten volumes of Gardening bound in 
half leather, with gilt lettering and marbled edges, and 
full index. Each year is complete except volume II in 
which two numbers are missing, the heavy call for them 
having exhausted the edition. 



VOLUME I, POSTPAID 

II. •• 

Ill, •• 

•• IV, " 

V, " 

VI, •• 

VII, *• 

•• VIII, •• 

•• IX, " 

•f X, •• 

The set of ten volumes by eaqwsss, not prefMiil, $27.50. 

These ten volumes, with their complete indexes, are alone 
a comprehensive horticultural library, and are invaluable 
for reference. 

THE GARDENING COMPANY, 

4Monoa Bttllding, CHICAQO. 



..$3 25 
.. 3 25 
.•3 25 
.. 3 25 
.. 3 25 
.. 3.25 
.. 3.25 
..3 25 
.. 3.25 
.. U5 



Hardy Shrubs 

AND CLiriBERS. 

Ghent Azaleas, Azalea Mollis, Hardy Roses, Ampe- 
lopsls Veftchii, Qematis Paniculata, Rare G>nifers, m& 
Kaempferi, Eulalla Japonica, with all hardy herbaceous 
i^lants and grasses suitable for fall planting. Catalogue 
on application. High-class Plants for the G>nservatory, 
Greenhouse, Lawn and Grounds of country pla(X8 a 
spedalty.aiaiai%M%Mai 

F. R. PIERSON CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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CYPRESS 

Is Far More DyRAeit Than PINL 

^CYPRESS 
SASH BARS 

UP TO 32 FEET^OR LONGER. 

GREENHOUSE 

AND OTHER BUILDING MATERIAL, 

men furnished to superintend 

Erectjqn When desired, 

Send for our Crrculafs. 

TheAH^. Steams lumber C?., 

fjEPONSET. B0STOH,>lASS> 



TheKINGoftheCANNAS 

lil^ti HUMBERT 

i ft ik cfofi s but WL-r' \ 1 
the Crojfiv iiuil itn- 

class. Thi* rto^ - 

tNe ];iri^i'<it of tht' 

orrtiid-flnrt(?rlt]|Z 

p4^lAlsi have the 
Hrmn^S!! of ibf 
Cru/y %^arl«tSpH. 
ftna H Btiinds Jill 
kindE^ or wcritlier 
toperfft^tloR.Ttu? 
flower i&a bright 

stTC'mked vritb, 
4-rHnsi>n. The 
broiiKff folini^c is 
lnT^«, lbl<jk iitid 
i< 'Lihery. Tbe 
i-'MiLhttifltion of 

(InwflrspikeH wUb tbe pnind follajjc^ m*kps iin 
idif u I Cii o n a., V cry f rei> Ho w tt r i n 15 , 4 f L*c t . 
EmIi 7S oU*; a for S2»00i praiMld. 

We c-nrry \k most romp let*.' U'^t nf tie hi :inil 

Vaughan^s Seed Store^ 

CHICACO: HE*I VO^It; 

84-86 Rtn4ol&ti St. 14 8ircl«]f S|. 




Aurum OATALO8UE 

ROW READY. 

SENT ON APPLICATION. 

Bulbs for Forcing and Bedding. 
New Crop IMushroom Spawn. 

W. C. BECKERT, Allegheny, Pa. 

Please Mention Gardeuine when writing 

Our Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Orchids is 
now ready and may be had 
upon application. 

Orohid Growers and Importers. SUMMIT. N. J. 



Orchiiisi 



, THE TEN 



Bound Volumes 

• • • OF • • • 

Gardening ^^ 
Encyclopedia. 

Tlie sot of Ten vohiiiifs. not 
prepaid, by express, $"27.50. 

THE GARDENING COMPANY 

Monon Building, CHICAGO. 



wxKK»wma^Kt^xKK^iKKK^KKivf >gm9msa aaas^&as^ st^l 



Hitchings&Co., 



KSTABUSHCO 
1844. 



nORTICULTURAL AICHITCCTS AND BUILDERS. 
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The Lord $ Burnbam Companv" 



Hot Bed 
$a$b and 
frames 



for growing Vegetables, Violets, etc., are the best, therefore the 
cheapest on the market. They are constructed of selected Red Gulf 
Cypress, strictly free from sap, in a thorough manner and combine 
strength with durability. All joints are white leaded and are held 
with steel dowel pins. An irf»n rod is run through the centre of all 
the sash bars, tying the sash and giving support to the bars. All 
sash are glazed with g<Kxl c]uality double thick glass, and receive 
two coats of paint. 

We keep in stock 3x6 ft. ami make all sizes of sash to order and also carry in stock 
Cypress Hot Bed Frames to hold any number of sash. These frames are portable and can 
l)e taken apart for storage when not in use. 

We are able to make prompt" shipments and our Iil)eral freight allowance covers mobt 
jKjints in Eastern and Middle States. 

Write our New Yi>rk oftice for price list ;m«l circular. Greenhouse Heating and Ven- 
tilating Catalogue and Greenhouse Construction Catalogue >(nt by mail on receipt of five 
cents postage fi>r each. 



Lord & Burnham Company 

New York Office, 5t. James Bldg., B'way 6 26th St. 
General Office €i Works, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Please mention Gardening when writing. 

Burpee's * * 

PINK CUPID 

SWEET PEA will be as famous in Europe as in 
America. It is second in the line of a new 
family of Dwarf Sweet Peas which we have 
had tne honor of introducing 

Our Farm Annual for 1903, an authority on Sweet 
Peas, the Leading American Seed Catalogue, 
will be mailed free to any address on application. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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VIEW IN PHALANOP8IS HOUSE OP DR. R. SCHIPPMANN, ST. PAUL. 



ORCHn>S AT ST. PAUL. 

We illustrate in this issue a view in a 
Phalsnopsis house of Dr. R. Schiffmann, 
St. Paul. Its equal will probably not be 
found in the United States, if in the world, 
outside of the native habitat of these 
flowers and as the Doctor sajs should 
show Orchid growers that the "wild and 
wooly west'' is fairly up to the times. 
The picture shows one end of the house 
only and the other parts of the house 
contain as many more plants of all sizes. 
The mass of roots prove conclusively 
that the plants have had the proper care. 
Clooe inspection of the photograph will 
show plenty of flower spikes and the 
house when the^ are in bloom will be a 
sight worth seeing. 



PAMSIES. 



The colors exhibited by pansies are 
most extraordinary. Some are as near 
black as flowers can be. The richest 
purples are common, with clear, yellow, 
intense violets, lavenders, tender dove- 
colors, rich maroons ana browns. On 
the lower petal, which in the violets is 
hollowed behind into a nectar- bearing 
spur, they can be usually seen, when the 
ground tint is not too dark to obscure 
them, the so-called "guidine lines" to 
which old Spreneel first called attention. 
He claimed for them a significance which 
science has of late re-affirmed, maintain- 
ing that they serve as so many dues or 
lines of direction to assist insects in find- 
ing the nectar.— Z>r. W, Whitman Bailey 
in American Botanist, 




THE PEONY-RIVAL OF THE ROSE. 

[Read by George C. Watson, of Philadelphia, 
seoreUry of the S. A. F. Peony Association, before 
the Gerniaotown, Pa., Horticultural Society, Sep- 
tember 14, 1903.] 

I must preface the few 
remarks I have to make 
on the subject of peonies 
by stating that I am not 
in any sense to be consid- 
ered an expert in peony 
culture. What I don't 
know about that would 
fill a book. I appear before 
you merely as a lover of this fine old- 
fashioned flower and in the hope that I 
may be able to bring out some new ideas 
by starting the discussion. 

I do not even know how the name 
ought to be spelled. I have a friend who 
is the editor of a horticultural journal 
and a graduate of Kew who calls me 
down every time I spell it peony. He 
says it ought to be paeonia, because it 
was named after Pceoni, a Greek physi- 
cian. X looked up the dictionary and I 
found that the said Pceoni was mythical, 
which means that there's grave doubts 
of there ever having been|any such person. 
As for the English- Gerarde has it 
peionie and his editor peionee. Shakes- 
peare in *'The Tempest" mentions 

" banks with plonled and lllled brims,*'* 

while others have it piney and pyonjr. 
Among the moderns, Bailev's Cyclopedia 
of American Horticulture nas it Peony, 
and Walter Crane sings of 

Great peonies in crimson pride 

And budding ones in green that hide. 

SO it would seem that you can spell it 



axiv old way and still be in good company. 

In Shakespeare's time and long before 
thev ffrew most of the European species, 
inchiaing the handsome double red and 
double white. Since then our gardens 
have been greatly enriched by the addi- 
tion of the Chinese and Japanese species 
and by the labors of the French and Eng- 
lish nurserymen— especially the French, 
as can be seen by the large preponderance 
of French names among the list of varie- 
ties now in ctdtivation in American gar- 
dens. Some authorities claim that the 
French did not raise all these varieties 
themselves, but only re-named many of 
the Chinese and Japanese sorts and it is 
feared that some of the English and 
American importers have done the same 
thing, so that it is likelj that among the 
thousand or more varieties now in com- 
merce there are many masquerading 
under three or four aliases. The S. A. F. 
Peony Association has made a start in 
trying to bring order out of this confu- 
sion and has registered alreadv fifty-four 
varieties of the Japanese, publishing the 
Japanese name in brackets after the new 
name. 

I have brought with me to-nis^ht the 
album containing the colored plates of 
these fifty-four varieties and twenlnr-three 
others so that you can have an idea of 
what those clever gardeners, the Japs, 
have done for us in peonies. We are told 
that they have been cultivating this 
flower in Japan for over 1,500 years, and 
as C. Harman Payne says, that is an 
impressive fact. Cast vourself in imag- 
ination away back to the time when the 
tramp of the Roman legions resounded 
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throngh the land of our birth, to the 
time when our forefathers were clothed 
in skins and- lived in caves and consider 
for a moment that even then the Japan- 
ese and Chinese were hybridizing peonies 
and chrysanthemums and the big events 
in their existence were the flower festi- 
vals as the horse show and the football 
match are with us to. day. 

The fifby-four varieties mentioned, one 
plant of each, were set out in Fairmount 
park last spring by the S. A. P. Peouy 
Association, under the supervision of 
Oglesby Paul, the landscape gardener of 
the park, and all can have an oppor- 
tunity of examining it for themselves. 
There can be no better way than this 
field test for arriving at an authoritative 
conclusion as to which are the best varie- 
ties and which are duplicates. They 
have to be tested side by side in the field 
to maJse sure. The S. A. P. Peony Asso- 
ciation asks every one having a collec- 
tion of peonies to send a small piece of 
each of their varieties with name and 
description attached so that they can be 
planted out and tested. Those in charge 
of this work are doing it free and at some 
sacrifice of their own time and means for 
the benefit of all and they feel justified in 
asking for the hearty co-operation of all 
who are interested in the peony. 

Jolm T. Morris, who I understand 
has been and is a pillar of your society, 
has a fine collection of peonies which I 
had the honor of examining during their 
bloooiiiig reason. I did not count them 
but 1 should say there were over 200 
varieties in this collection and I made a 
carefal note of the twenty-five choicest 
sorts, not only as to size of blossom, 
form, substance, color, etc, but consider- 
ing also their habit of growth, their 
foliage, vi^or, and other good points. 

As this list of twenty-five extra good 
ones may be of interest to some of you, I 
give it here. I also give the three best of 
his Japanese collection. 

THRBB BB9T JAPANBSB. 

No. 1. NiNX-NO-ICHi, claret and gold. A 
beautiful variety which I think is the same 
as Saml-no-Ichi now named "Ebony" in the 
8. A. F. Hat. Perhaps Mr. Morris can clear 
that point up by examining his list. It 
may only be a mistake In writing the label. 
No. 15 In the album. 

No. 2. KiSANB-JiSHi, pale pink and 
orange. This is No. 1 in the album and 
has been christened "Rosalind." 

No. 8. Kams-no-Khgoboha, light ma- 
genta and gold. This Is No. 18 in the 
album and Is now named "Flamboyant" 

The foregoing three were the choicest 
of the new Japanese sorts in the collec- 
tion. An English firm catalogues some- 
thing like them this year, if one may 
judge by the descriptions, under the 
imposing title of ''New Imperial Peonies," 
with the firm's own name tacked on in 
front and priced at ten shillings six and 
fifteen shillings each. $2.50 to $4 of our 
money. If they are the same they can be 
bougnt from dealers here at 50 cents 
each. »The twenty- five varieties which 
follow are all full double flowers and an 
entirely difierent type from the three 
Japs just mentioned. 

TWBNTY-FIVB CHOICB KINDS. * 
No. Kami. Description. 

1. AMANniNE Mbchin, bright claret, very 

high and double, no collar. 

2. AuGUSTiNB D'HONNEUB, deep pink, 

very doable. 

3. Bbllb Chatbiaikb^ white, pale pink 

collar, large and round. 

4. COHTESSB DB HONTAUVBT, White Shad- 

ing to blush at outside, large, rather 
fliU. 

5. Fbstitb maxihb^ pure white, carmine 

dot in center. 

6. JiANNB d'Arc, white, large flower, 

wide gaurd petals, center frlngy. 

7. Ladt Anna, pink, medium size, round 

and perfect 
^^8. La CoguBTTB. pale pink, medium size, 
very deep flower, good collar. 




0. Mm. BAXI.LBT Dbschamps, bluah, a 
large flower, rather ragged, out 
very good and distinct. 

10. Mhb. Boulangbr, pale pink, flat, very 

smooth and perfect. 

11. Mhb. ub Vbrnbyillb, snow white, 

large, flat, no collar, a grand flower. 

12. COHPTB DB NiBPERO, ruby, medium. 

13. MuRLB DB Desbaisson, pale pink, shad- 

ing to deeper at base of petals, me- 
dium, ragged, no collar, flat 

14. B£ei8Sonikr« crimson round, medium 

fringed center, ragged wide gaurd 
petals. 

15. Mmb. EDonARD Andrb, resembles Fes- 

tive maxima but smaller and not as 
perfect; but must still find a place 
In the best 25. 
10. M. BoucHARLBT, bright pink, round, 
perfect shape, very double, well ex- 
panded. 

17. M. DuPONT, pure white loose but quite 

double, medium, no gaurd, fine shape. 

18. M. Gaillabo. magenta, a conical flow- 

er with wide collar. 
10. M. Lahoiner, white, a large, loose, 
conical flower with blush gaurd pet- 
als. 

20. Paoanini, snow white, medium, ragged, 

fine flower. 

21. PoLLSi Plena, claret, large, ragged, 

good flower. 

22. Sour. DB AuouSTB MiBLLBTZ, pale pink, 

very double, good. 

23. SoLFATERRB, White, Shading to orange 

at base. 

24. ViROo Maria, white, very large, flat, a 

grand flower. 

25. LiTiNCiSTONB, pink, round, no collar. 

I ma J state that these were nearl v all 
in bloom on May 31, the date of my 
▼isit, and they were therefore not copi- 
pared with earlier or later bloomin^i^ 
Tarieties. My notes were submitted to 
and approTed by two i;ood judges— Mr. 
Lonsdale and Mr. Gould, who went over 
the collection with me at the time. There 
were some hot arguments as to which 
should go in, but none were admitted 
unless a majority agreed. 

I will not say anything as to the cult- 
ure of the peony except to remark that 
even an amateur like myself, manages to 
get some good results out of a small col- 
lection which are given precious little 
attention. I make bold to say, there- 
fore, that those who can devote more 
time and care to them than myself, will 
be sure to be well repaid for their trouble. 
I hope your society will organize a peony 
exhibition next May and help to inform 
the people more about this grand old 
flower, rival of the rose in splendor, fra- 
grant as the carnation, hardy as the oak, 
disease proof and bug proof, the flower 
of the past, the present and the 
future. 



hbrbaceous plahi notes. 

Purple asters, pale baltoniaj and tall 
and stately vernoniaa with immense, 
broadly branched heads, all the Japanese 
anemones are out in full bloom. The 
Gaillardias seem to be at their very best. 
Anthemis tinctoria and Coreopsis mon- 
strosa are still a compact mass of yellow, 
the blue dense spikes of Lobelia syphili- 
tica and the gorgeous colored h^rbrids of 
L. cardinalis with their taller spikes and 
larger flowers are grand in the month of 
September. A number of the sedums, 
among them S spectabile, S. anacamp- 
seros and S. Sieooldii, the deep pink 
Silene Schaftce, the ever blooming, large 
flowered Geranium Manescavii, the pretty 
cobalt blue Plumbago larpentse, tne free 
profuse blooming blue Eupatorium cseles- 
tinum the golden Rudbeckia speciosa 
and the larger Zinnia-like, lasting R. por- 
purata, Campanula rotundifolia, Lychnis 
Flos-cuculi semperflorens, Tricyrtis hirta, 
Lespedeza bicolor. Clematis paniculata 
and Polygonum cuspidatum are all Sep- 
tember flowers, and yet we often hear 
the complaint that there is a lack of 
variety in color of fall blooming peren- 
nials. 




Clematis Paniculata. 



Most all of the above mentioned 
will continue in good shape until severe 
frost sets in, and the list could easily be 
enlarged by adding plants which arie 
now in bud ready to open out later in 
the season. There should be no difficulty 
in finding fall bloomers of eflective colors 
in perennials for every possible situation 
in a garden. The trouble seems to be 
that there are too many to select from 
and the right things are overlooked. 

J B . 
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FLORISTS' PLANT IfOTES. 

Vinctft— These plants should be lifted 
as soon as possible and potted into 
4-inch or 5-inch pots and placed along 
the ed^e of a high bench, allowing their 
long Yines to hang over the edge. Use 
rich soU in which to pot them and water 
them copiously, as the pots will soon be 
filled with a mass of roots. Manj of 
the Tines will be found to have roots 
at some of the ejes; these vines can be 
cut off and removed into 3-inch pots, 
which is a desirable size for hanging 
baskets. It is ako a good time now to 
propagate Tineas for next year's stock. 
Take some of th^ good vincas and cut 
them up into eje cuttings, leaving an eve 
at the base, and insert them into the 
sand. The cuttings should be taken 
before the first frost strikes them, for 
while the plants can stand a slight frost, 
and the roots can even stand a mild win- 
ter out of doors, the cuttings made from 
frosted vines do not root very well. 
Keep the plants moderately moist in the 
Sana; thev root rather slowly but surely, 
and should be given 2V^inch pots when 
rooted. 

Hydrangeu.— As soon as the wood of 
Hydrangea Otaksa has been properly 
ripened by the touch of a few light frosts 
the plants should be lifted, potted into 
pots of appropriate size and stored in a 
cellar or under a cool greenhouse bench 
until the first of the year. Do not crowd 
the roots into under sized pots, for when 
forcing time commences they will soon 
exhaust the soil. They must never be 
permitted to come in contact with a 
neavy frost, or the ends of the flowering 
shoots are Hable to be nipped, thus ruin- 
ing the undeveloped buds. While they 
are resting under the bench, do not water 
them too heavily, but rather withhold 
water to such an extent as will permit 
the old leaves to drop, and leave the 
plants in a state of semi-dormancy. 
Drain the pots well, using rich and rather 
heav^ soil in which to ffrow them. The 
question of difierent souii and their effect 
upon the color of the flowers has been 
qnite extensively discussed. Some still 
hold to the opinion that iron filings or 
charcoal added to the soil will cause the 
flowers to come blue. There is no doubt 
in the writer's mind that the chemical 
state of the soil has some effect upon the 
color of the flowers, for we have had 
batches of hydrangeas in which the 
majority were pink with a very smalt 
percentage of blue among them, and we 




No. 4. THB DECORATION OP HOME QROUND8. 



have had the proportion reversed the fol- 
lowing year on stock propagated from 
the same plants. At the same time we 
have observed cases in which some of the 
flowers were a clear pink and some of a 
bluish tint on the same plants, which to 
some extent disproves the soil theory. 
It is a matter with which the florist may 
well experiment with profit. 

Making Room.— This is one of the seasons 
of the year when ev^ry available foot of 
bench room must be pressed into service. 

Tuberous begonias and gloxinias, 
which are now past their bloominfi^ sea- 
son, should be dried off, the soil shaken 
from the roots, and the bulbs placed in 
boxes of dry sand under a moderately 
warm bench for their winter's rest. 

Old plants of frichsias, that are not 
needed for stock, should be thrown out 
on the dump heap to make room for more 
profitable stock, unless it is desired to 
grow a few on to specimen plants. 

Lilium auratum and speciosum, which 
are now through blooming can be cut off 
and the bulbs planted into the herbace- 
ous border, for with a light protection 
they are quite hardy. 

Dracaena indivisa brought in from out- 
of doors, can have its long leaves tied up 
loosely and placed along the edge of a 
wide walk for a month or two until the 
pressure for room is relieved with the 



passing of the chrvsanthemum, holding 
the draceenas slightly on the dry side 
while in this position. 

Plants of anthuricum and of the more 
common begonias used for the sprine 
trade, such as Alba picta, metallica and 
others, can be placed under a high bench, 
where light and warmth are not totally 
excluded, for a few months, partially 
withholding water the while. Here they 
can remain until February 1, when the old 
soil is partially shaken out and the plants 
started into growth again. 6. 



DECORATION OF HOME GROUNDS. 

No. 4.— Lonesome they are, but some- 
times a single individual like this will 
awaken the dormant emotions of a 
person, after which companions are 
added and a healthy arrangement ot 
characters is developed from the trivial 
beginning. 

No. 5.— This picture shows how to 
protect and beautify without covering 
your house. Be careful and not destroy 
any point of utility. 



The days are at hand when on the 
banks of the Wabash "the scarlet maple 
leaves are reflected on the dark and silent 
stream/' as Robert Craig said at the 
Horticultural Congress of 1893. 
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THE EYODIAS. 

The natural order mtaceae, although 
containii]^ over eighty genera, has given 
comparativel^r few pkmts to the gar- 
dener to try his skill upon. Perhaps the 
best known genera are choisya, dictam- 
nnSy ptelea, citrus, skimmia, borooia, 
eriostemon and correa, and representa- 
tives of these have been grown for many 
years in gardens. To these may now be 
added another genus called evodia which 
has sprung into prominence within the 
past few years, chiefly owing to the 
introduction of a new species, E. elegans, 
from New Guinea. This plant has been 
put into commerce by Sander & Sons, of 
St. Albans, En^gland, and may be 
regarded as a distinct and eWant addi- 
tion to our stove plants. It has woody 
stems and in cultivation reaches a height 
of two to three feet in a 5-inch or 6-inch 
pot. In appearance Evodia elegans 
reminds one somewhat of a fine-leaved 
aralia— A. elegantissima, for instance — 
but the toliase is of a beautiful bright 
and fresh-looking green. The habit of 
the plant is also more compact and grace- 
fully furnished with slender branches. 
Each leafis divided into three long, nar- 
row, strongly undulating leaflets, the 
edges of which are deeply and irregu- 
larly crenate, so that tne whole plant 
also resembles some of the narrow-leaved 
and wavy crotons in character. As the 
lower leaves advance in Age they giadu- 



ally droop and thus efiectively hide the 
pot in which the plant is growing. 

The cultivation of this plant seems to 
be cjuite simple. Being a native of New 
Guinea it naturally reauires plenty of 
heat and moisture, ancl must therefore 
be given stove treatment. A compost of 
good turfy loam, with a sprinkling of 
leaf mould and a dash of silver sand 
wlU suit it admirably, the drainage, of 
course, likewise being perfect. This spe- 
cies may be propagated in two ways, 
namely, by seeds and by cuttings. The 
plants flower freely, but the individual 
blossoms are by no means showy, being 
greenish in color and insignificant in size. 
They possess an odor, however, in com- 
mon with many other rutaceous plants 
and this peculiarity has apparently been 
responsible for the generic name of evo- 
dia. Seeds are freely produced after the 
blossoms. They germinate readily and 
from them numerous examples may be 
produced.. Cuttings of the half-ripened 
side shoots, with a heel of the old wood 
attached if possible, make nice plants if 
inserted in sandy soil, and kept in a 
warm and moist case for a short time 
until well rooted. Prom a commercial 
point of view Evodia elegans must be 
looked at as chiefly valuable for conserva- 
tory decoration, and there is no doubt 
that if hardened ofi" somewhat it would 
also be a great acquisition as an orna- 
mental table plant. 




Another very ornamental evodia is E. 
triphylla. It is more sturdy in habit 
than E. elegans, and the leaves have 
much broader and more deeply lobed 
segments, which, however, are remark- 
able for their fresh and bright green 
appearance, and resemble some of the 
panaxes. The cultural treatment is pre- 
cisely the same as for E. degans, and I 
am not quite sure if E. triphvlla would 
not make the handsomer plant of the 
two when well grown. 

A species called E. hortensis has oblong 
simple leaves, with a somewhat wrinkled 
surface, but it has no particular claims 
to beauty. E. micrococca and E. frazi- 
nifolia have been cultivated in botanic 

fardens; but are otherwise scarcely 
nown. W. 
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PART I. 

[This article contains so much of 
general good sense that we believe every 
gardener may profit by it.— Ed.1 

The time of the vear has now arrived 
when we can witn some degree of cer- 
tainty fix the approximate output of our 
season's labor and forethought. There 
is no other time of the year fraught with 
such interest to the rural dasses, nor 
do they at any other time fed so dis- 
posed to sociabilitv and good fellow- 
ship; as proof of this mark the many 
country fairs, flower shows, and other 
exhibitions throughout the country. 
These exhibitions serve many purposes. 
The highest political dignitaries are there 
ascribing the success of the season to 
their righteous guardianship, or to the 
brand* of seed that the government dis- 
tributed free at their instigation. The 
fakir is there with old tricks and bor- 
rowed jokes ready to amuse everybody 
at his expense, and there is also present 
the careful student of men and crops. 
His interest is centered around the exhib- 
its, he has come there to learn what 
others have been doing during the spring 
and summer. He forms his own mentcd 
picture and draws a comparison with 
his own products. There is also present 
the exhibitor himself and he is tne man 
who above all others is likely to recdve 
the most benefit. He may not recdve a 
premium, he may not even get an hon- 
orable mention, nevertheless he has 
brought his best with him, he wants to 
know how his compares with the others. 
In comparison it is like a plumb or level 
in the hands of a good mechanic, or like 
putting the ten commandments up 
against our daily morals. Exhibitions 
are not at all times infallible. There are 
many things found on a show table that 
should not be found anywhere else; this, 
however, is the exception, not the rule. 
The fact that one exhibits proves an 
awakened interest, and it is also a 
fact that the average exhibitor d >cs not 
recdve many blue ribbons upon his first 
appearance. This is no discouragement, 
or ought not to be, to the beginner. It 
is the old hand who has seen many suc- 
cessful frays who takes defeat hard, 
while the beginner is spurred on by 
renewed success. The fact that any one 
is producing vegetables up to exhibition 
standard proves that he has his garden 
in the best possible condition up to the 
standard of intensive cultivation. This 
is when crops pay it shows the awakened 
interest and the desire to keep abreast of 
the times. It shows the man alive to 
the fitness of things and dearly demon- 
strates his knowledge of when a thing is 
at perfection. I could name many sue- 




BarEc of the City ol Ghent. 
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WATER FLOWSR GORSO IN GHENT. 



oeaaTttl exhibitors to-day who commenced 
a few jcars ago bj exhibiting a quart of 
onions, or hall a dozen leeks; perhaps six 
beads of celery, or several ears of corn. 
The desire like that of putting money in 
the savings bank baa grown^ and like the 
same only needs a beginning. There is 
at most exhibitions much unseemly 
wrangling, and this is much to lie 
deplored. Human nature Is selfisjily 
Inssed. Barns very properly says* "U it 
were a gift that God wonJd give us, to 
see our^vea as others see us, it would 
from many an evil free us, and foolish 
notion/' While we do not claim that all 
judges are perfect, we do assert that 
very few of them are dishonest. They 
arc selected for their experience and 
integrity, and their decisions if rendered 
according to the schedule should be 
accepted m good fai th. When exhibiting 
evcrv ejchibitor should make him or her- 
self thoroughly conversant with the 
rules regulating the exhibition, 

JAS. T. Sgott, 



FLORAL WATER FESTIVAL AT GHEKT. 

The Society L'Avenir Horticolc organ- 
ized and directed a flower water festival 
under the auspices of the municipal 
authorities here. The festival took place 
along the canals and their banks and 
was very largelv attended locally and by 
other visitors. 'The fire department very 
fittingly decorated its fire boat. A superb 
^oup of palms and plants was placed in 
front, while sixteen dolphins showing 
through the foliage cast jets of water 
from their conch shells. The eight- oared 
skull of the Nan ticul Club excited much 
admiration. A steam yacht completely 
transformed into a floral garden of blue- 
liells was another feature. 

This action taken by the municipal 
authorities to develop the aesthetic senti- 
meuts, so seldom characteristic of these 
poptilar fetes, is certainly commendable 
and praiseworthy. Such an event is a 
lasting tribute to the reputation of 
Ghent, the city of flowers.— J?evu^ L* Hor- 
ticole* 

PHALAEWOPSIS AMAB, RIMESTADIANA. 

The genus phalsenopsis is unquestion^ 
ably among the finest orchids yet intro- 
duced, and although nearly all varieties 
arc beautiful, the subject of our iliustra- 
tioii ia considered decidedly the best. 

Phalsenopsis G rand i flora Rimestadiana 
was imported from Java, where it is 
found growing at a higher elevation 
thau any other species of phahenopsis, 
consequently it can be successfully grown 
in the eattfeya house, as it docs not 



require the heat of other varieties. Its 
free growing habit and the freedom with 
which it produces its large flowers make 
it quite an acquisition to our orchid 
houses. This variety has been quite 
eitteusively distributed throughout Eng- 
land and the continent of Europe during 



the past year. It is easily distinguished 
from Uie Bo mean variety by its light 
green foliage and dark f^tttn flower 
spike, whereas in the Bornean variety 
the stem is yellow. The plant has just 
flowered in the collection of Dr. R. Schiff- 
mana, St. Paul, Minn. 




PHALi^NOPSlS AMABIU3 RIMESTADiANA. 
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CHICAGO THROUGH EASTERN BYES. FALL WORK-LAWN, SHRUBS, TREES. 

At this time we are still able to dis- 
tinffuish the dead branches in the trees 
and shrubs from the live ones, and if we 
delay longer the leaves will have fallen, 
when it will require the eye of an expert 
to tell a dead branch from a live one, 
therefore take out the dead wood now. 

Do not put away the lawn-mower yet. 
Another cutting will give you a chance 
to find the bare spots in your lawn, 
where a little seed sown now will make 
an even sward next June. 

The tpring is always such a busy 
season tor the landscape man« and any 
work he can do now puts him just so 
much ahead then. 




II. 
Vaughan't Groenhousas:— 
Arriving at Vaughan's 
Greenhouses at Western 
Springs, after a pleasant 
ride of twenty miles 
through the suburbs, we 
were delighted with the 
sight of an immense table, 
the full length of the pack- 
ing shed, surrounded by 
a merry part^ who were doing justice to 
the good things provided by the host, 
who personal^ was the busiest of the 
many helpers and never rested until he 
was satisfied that all had been fully 
served. 

Everything here was in apple pie order 
and a great credit to Jas. S. Wilson, the 
manager. 

The nouses of Boston ferns, palms and 
other decorative plants were in fine con- 
dition and had the ranges not been so 
• hot would have received betterconsideraF 
tion at our hands. The surrounding 
grounds were planted with great blocks 
of cannas, geraniums, dahlias, carna- 
tions and large quantities of herbaceous 
stock. The collection of hardy phloxes 
is the largest in the country, to which is 
added all the meritorious varieties as 
they come out. The geranium beds were 
a veritable blaze of bloom. 

Batsttt & Wuhburn't:— After a some- 
what strenuous ride in a hay wagon the 
Bassett & Washburn establishment hove 
in sight; 750,000 feet of glass, with all 
the stock found to be in most excellent 
condition. Not a few of the Eastern rose 
jrowers, whose little 75,000 to 150,000- 
foot places had been left so contentedly a 
week previous and who had expected to 
find large but very rough houses and 
more and less crude methods of culture, 
now began to open their eyes in aston- 
ishment, for here they found American 
Beauty and other roses with a growth 
and state of health that they could 
hardly duplicate. 

In every house all over the place all the 
stock, eiUier on high or low benches, was 
planted on tiles running crossways of the 
tables, the openings aS showing below 
the side boards that held in the soil. 
Much of all the stock was in its second 
and some in its third year. The soil is 
changed each season; the plants are first 
driea off, then lifted, most of the soil 
shook off and, after the beds are refilled. 

glanted at once without being removed 
'om the house. They are then started 
and take hold of the new soil immedi- 
ately. 

Better stock was being cut than could 
then have been obtained in the eastern 
markets, the American Beauty and 
Kaiserin roses being particularly notice- 
able. 

The storage room or ice box is under- 
neath an ice house, which requires but 
one filling each season. A temperature 
below 50^ can be kept without trouble. 
The product of this large place is sent 
twice a day to the city store in the whole- 
sale district. From seventy-five to ninety 
per cent is shipped out of town, the bal- 
ance going to local consumers. 

The stock for the city store is graded; 
twenty-five roses are placed in a package, 
wrapped in newspaper and then packed 
in the boxes. Mr. Bassett who has 
charge of the wholesale department says 
they find this most satisfactory as they 
carry without bruising and are more 
easily handled. When finally shipped 
they are packed in the regular way in 
layers, which is the best for long dis- 
tances. ROBBST KlFT. 




BREHHEYER'S NEW ROSE. 

This new pink seedling rose, which has 
received much favorable notice in all the 
cut flower sections of the west, is to be 
introduced later by John Breitmeyer*s 
Sons, Detroit. The illustration shows 
the rose exploited by Frederick Breit- 
meycr, Tr. Master Breitmeyer is 6 years 
old and four feet high. 

Soon after the hard frosts cut off the 
dead stalks of the herbaceous plants, 
such as boltonias, asters, helianthus, 
etc., and burn the rubbish; this will save 
work in the spring and during the winter 
the beds will have an orderly appearance, 
and besides you can apply mulching or 
fertilizer with more care should vou wish 
to use any, as of course you will, for one 
cannot expect hardy plants to grow on 
from year to year without some stimu- 
lant. To be successful with these, as with 
annuals, they must have attention. 

Tulip bulbs mav be planted as late as 
the frosts will allow. Preferably, how- 
ever, get them in before November 1. 
They need a little time to make roots. It 
is not necessary to cover the tulip beds 
immediately after planting. The ground 
should first be frozen a couple of^inches 
deep before any covering is put on, then 
when it is on the bulbs will remain at a 
somewhat even temperature and wUl not 



be injured by the sudden changes of heat 
and cold during the winter. 

If contemplating planting groups of 
trees or shrubbery ttds is an excellent 
time to prepare the ground, and later on 
when the planting time arrives there will 
be no delay. Spade the ground where 
you intend to make the plantation; if the 
soil is poor add manure or commercial 
fertilizer. Many do not like fall planting 
believing that the plants are injured by 
the winter winds and heaved up by 
action of frosts and rains. This is partly 
true, but where one has much planting 
to do we must take advantage of every 
day that we can plant, because the spring 
planting season is very short indeed. A 
month m the fall and one in the spring is 
about all we can really depend Uf^n. 
The writer believes that fall planting is 
equally as safe as spring, only that fail 
planted stock requires more attention; 
they must be properly mulched and the 
larger trees must be anchored against 
the action of wind and frost. With plants 
ing we must exercise more care, and see 
that the roots are down well and that 
the ground is well pounded down around 
them. Where t he soil is very wet and the 
drainage poor better defer planting until 
the rprirg. for such conditions no fall 
planted tree or shrub can withstand. 

Kan! 



THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

CORN. 

Keep a sharp lookout for frost now. 
Like many other coming events it usually 
"casts its shadows before it." Corn is 
very quickly and casilv cut down, but if 
the plants are pulled up, stalks, roots 
and all, and tied together in a stook, the 
ears will keep fresh and in good condition 
for quite a while. 

LETTUCB. 

Keep up successive sowings of lettuce, 
they will come in useful after the chrys- 
anthemums are over. Many who devote 
a house, or even a bench to chrysanthe- 
mums find themselves short of something 
to put in their place about the middle or 
end of November. Lettuce sown now, 

Eotted up into small pots, and sheltered 
y a sash from frost, make an excellent 
succession crop and ought to come into 
use early in the new year. 

SPINACH. ' 

Where hotbed sash are plentiful sow- 
ingp of spinach may still be made. 
Spinach is an excellent vegetable and 
corrective. It has been aptly termed, 
**The scrubbing brush of the stomach,*' 
and fully merits the name. Protected 
from frost at night by sash and now and 
then a light covering^ its season may be 
greatly extended. Jas. T. Scott. 



AMERICAN mSTnUTE SHOW, N. Y. 

I give you herewith briefly the features 
of the fall exhibition, held September 
23-25. The vegetable section undoubtedly 
suffered because of the great storm of last 
week. 

Decorative plants from Siebrecht& Son; 
orchids from Julius Roehrs and Lager & 
Harrell; fancy-leaved caladiums, a grand 
collection, from John Lewis Childs; native 
grapes from N. Corbunr, of Montclair, 
N. J.; apples and pears from Blwanger & 
Barry. 

The strawberry-raspberry was shown 
by L. A. Martin, gardener to H. H. 8. 
Wood, and got as much appreciation as 
it deserved. In my opinion it ought 
never to have been shown as a "new 
fruit." X 
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The Greenhouse. 



CAk£ Of: YOUNG ROSB STOOL. 

The care of the young stock is a ver^ 
important matter at this time. The soil 
most be keot in good condition and the 
plants tied as soon as thej need it. Do 
nort allow the plants to tie left without 
tying tmtil the growth becomes crooked 
as the results will never be the same as 
thej would have been had this been 
attended to at the proper time. As soon 
as the young stock has started to grow 
the pits around the plants should be 
leyelled off and the soil made firm. When- 
ever the surface of the beds becomes 
crusted or green it should be broken up 
and allowed to dry out well, thereby 
keeping the soil from becoming sour. 

At this time of the ^ear, when there is 
heavy watering, there is always a danger 
that the beds become too wet and sour. 
To avoid this condition it is well to allow 
them to dry out well at intervals and 
then follow by giving a watering which 
vou are sure wiU leave no dry soil in the 
bottom of the beds. If it has not been 
attended to before, this is a good time to 
remove all plants which have become 
mixed. Very often when the cutting 
commences it is found that a few plants 
have been under the wrong label, and as 
it is too late to change, they are left in 
over winter. As soon as these appear 
they should be marked or the result will 
be that the young stock will be badly 
mixed the following year. If there are 
an^ stray ones in the houses which are 
being carried over, it is a very easy mat- 
ter to remove them and substitute the 
proper variety before all the old plants 
are thrown out. 

With the cool weather we are having 
it will be possible to harden the ^oung 
stock somewhat, and whenever it is pos- 
sible it should be taken advantage of, as 
the mildew will be checked thereby. 
Attend carefully to the ventilation and 
avoid a dose of mildew or black spot 
that may prove serious. R. I. 



GERBfAN GROWERS. 

J. C. Schmidt Berlin.— This old and 
important establishment is one of the 
sights in our line of trade at this grand 
dty. The manager entertained the writer 
on the occasion of his visit there this 
rammer. There are fifty acres devoted 
entirely to cut flowers and plants supple- 
mented by about 100,000 feet of glass, 
half of which is devoted to roses atfd 
carnations and the other half to forcing 
bulbs, lilacs, flowering shrubbery, ferns 
andpialms. Five acres of roses are grown 
out ofdoors for summer bloom. Three 
acres are devoted to asters and about the 
same to dahlias. I counted from forty 
to fifty blooms on a single plant of the 
latter. Some two acres pf fancy grasses 
are cultivated, the use of this stock in 
floral pieces being extensive in Germany. 
Aquatic plants are produced in a pond 
covering about two acres. The firm pro- 
duces its own lilacs, and I have never 
seen better. They force about 5,000 of 
these each winter. In chrysanthemums 
ther grow about 10,000 single stems 
and bush plants and about the same 
number of cyclamen. Plants in 6-inch and 
7-inch pots measured eighteen inches 
across. Primulas and poinsettias are 
grown in deep hotbeds under glass 
during the summer. Some fine plants of 
B^onia Gloire de Lorraine were also a 
iieatnre. In forcing bulbs, some 15,000 
dutch hyacinths, 100,000 tulips, 10,000 
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Lilium auratum, rubrum and longiflorum, 
5,000 callas and 400,000 lily of the 
valley, about half of these for summer 
and half for cold storage, will indicate 
something of the business done. They 
have 5,000 plants of asparagus, about 
half plumosus and half Sprengeri. 

A large building 30x300 feet, without 
glass, except a skylight, is used for 
storage of shrubs, from which building 
they are brought into ^orcing houses as 
neeaed. The whole plant is heated by 
hot water. A fine house 24x200 was 
devoted to adiantums in 4-inch and 5-inch 
pots. Th'' whole growing establishment 
IS cared for by one foreman, sixteen 
florists and ten laborers. Everything is 
kept as clean as a parlor. The store is 
on one of the best streets of Berlin, con^ 
nected with a conservatory, on their own 
property. Five florist decorators, fifteen 
young ladies, two men in the office, in 
addition to the manager, Mr. Swoboda, 
comprise the store force. The floral 




designs are excellent and the window 
display the most artistic that I have 
ever seen. Nearly every morning during 
my visit could be seen displayed from 
ten to fifteen designs in wreaths and 
baskets, some five to six feet high with 
combination desifips of palms, ferns, cro- 
tons, etc The firm will add a large 
range of glass next year to accommodate 
40,000 carnations and 20,000 roses. 

0. Beroth, MirlenfsM, near Berlin.— A 
famous orchid grower having eleven 
greenhouses with about 75,000 plants, 
comprising nearly all known varieties. 
The houses are constructed like our own 
in America and he uses the Belgium 
system ofshading and covering glass in 
case of hail. Under the benches are tanks 
of water for moisture. Seventeen men 
are employed and his production is 
famous all over Europe. His shipments 
are made in wholesale only. I saw one 
order being packed, comprising about 600 
cattleyas to j^o to Dresden at 25 cents 
each. He ships them also to St. Peters- 
burg, Austrian points, and even to Paris. 
His employes are paid by the hour, about 
eleven cents in American money. 

J.J.H. 



A FLORAL HORSESHOE. 

In the accompanying illustration may 
be seen a floral horseshoe, which was 
presented to President Roosevelt by the 
National Association of Letter Carriers 
on September 7, who held their annual 
convention at Syracuse, N. Y. The 
horseshoe is six feet high. The calks 
were made of Liberty roses and the body 
of Kaiserin Augusta Victoria roses, Japan 
lilies, asparagus vine and fronds of the 
Boston fern. It was the work of W. S. 
Wheadon. A. J. B. 



A Floral Honethoc. 



n IS TO LAUGH. 

OF HIS OWN RAISING. ^ 

Tommy (mysteriously)— "I. shall have 
lots of cake this summer, all for myself." 

Mother— "O! Has aunty promised you 
some?'* 

Tommy (with withering scorn)— "No, 
I've planted seed cake in the garden."— 
Punch. 
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rooms" which sayors of ginseng litera- 
ture. It says, among other things, "Suc- 
cess IS even now knocking at your door." 

'^^f? ^^ many qualities which we 
need alike in private citizen and in public 
mail, but three above all— three for the 
lack of which no brilliancy and no genius 
can atone— and these three are courage, 
honesty and common sense.— PresiJeof 
Roosevelt at Antietam, 

Crotons should be left out in the open 
air as late as possible in order to get fine 
color on the foliage. The high-colored 
tops may be easily made into beautiful 
low-foliaged speamens by mossing the 
stems. After the roote have begun to 
appear cut the stems and plunge the tops 
in a hotbed for about two weeks. 



Send us Notbs of your experience in gardening 
in any line; tell us of your successes that others 
may be enlightened and encouraged, and of your 
lailures, perhaps we can help you. 

Sekd U8 Photoorapbs ob Skbtcbes of your 
flowers, gardens, greenhouses, fruits, vegetables, 
or horticultural appliances that we may have 
them engraved for Qaudbhiito. 



Canandaigua, N, Y.-The Florists' and 
Gardeners' Association is already making 
arrangements for its annual fall exhibS 
tion of flowers, which will probablv be 
held the fore part of November. At a 
meeting September 9 Duncan Rhind, presi- 
dent, read a paper on the cultivation of 
chrysanthemums and Robert E. Ballan- 
tyne is to read a paper on roses at the 
aext meeting. 

PwNCiPLBs OP American Fossstrt — 

CONTENTS, A volume of 334 pages with seventy- 
Orchids at St. Paul (iUns.) <oi three illustrations, mostly halftones, has 

Mny-rWiiorthii^^ jS*, Y^A "tH^^JJ^^ ^'^7 ^ ^°.»' 

Plorfits' plant notes ...\.m 51*^ r\ ^^^ author is Samud B. 

The decoration of home grounds (ilius.) 408 ween, of the Universitv of Minnesota. 

SLa*^•;:;:::::::::::;:;:;:::;::::;::::- '^^^^It:^'^^''''^^ ^''^'"'^''^ ^^. 

Floral water festival at Ghent (illus. ) 405 " , ^7, adapted to the beginner, and 

Phalenopsis amabilts rimestadlana (illus.) ... .406 TaluaUe as well to him who has alreadv 
§S?X?-^aX'?h"JS?s,'^i:;:;:::::::r'--J^ made extendve plantings. Cost $1.50. 

T^e vwuWeTrtS? ^"^"'-^ 22 '^? ^?°^ has been a very profitable 

Ameri^n Institute show;N4WYoVk:;:;:;;::'S6 ^^^ for mdoor cucumber growmg. The 

Care of young rose stock 407 crop has now been all marketed and 

German growers..... 407 spinach and lettuce will fill the honsM 

^^h'4 ll^'lte-f^."".-.-: .?:'.r."«7 "^ta late winter when h iTagSS ^^o 

A floral horseshoe (IHus.) 407 P*>* *o cucumbers. Sterilisation of soil is 

lf?.SS'&«WHokio«.vi»i-i;i,ety::::- firffi°iL*'J™ s'-i^tif'^tF"''"'- 

Workers in horticulture CXXXVHi:(portrait)400 r V^^^^on has been the most 

Herbaceous plant notes 402-410 unfavorable for man v vears in New 

Dahlias at Philadelphia 411 England for the ont-ifoor o^^^vSL 

Rpc« FOKB cox. September 18.-A tr^'^^^^Z; ^^^^^^^^ 

kiUing frost last mghtfinished the cante- was hard enough to maki aKt roat- 

loapecrop. ing of ice over standing water in shaUow 

Thb old wide petaled form of decorat- places and seriously scorched the tender 

ive daUiashave almost disappeaiedfrom vines. The recent weather has tended 

English shows, according to Garden. more to the growth of com than ripening 

"FmiBNDS of the seed, the flower, the %^J-^^?}L'^Y isnotfoUowed by 

fruit, fair trinity of potency and beknty ^SS^Z^J^L?^ * ^t^ ^J*^^ 

Framb earliest blooming perennials poorer than for any other of the vine 
such as Phlox divaricata, Primula veris, »e ^s. 
etc., to lift in bloom for Easter pot sales. 

Plan now regarding shipments of GHRYSANTHEMUHS DISEASED. 

plants, shrubs, bulbs or other perishable x>^ r^ « , - 

stock by freight, not to be ontheroad ^^' p^^DBNiKGi-Enclosed please find 

after November 10. some chrysanthemum leaves. I wish you 

DU.H.K, N. H.-Prog«j. on the New tl^^^^^^^Vf'^S^^Sii^ ^^^ 

^o^r^'^S^iS^pSS^n'XrtlleV'l^ theplantsandofthebestrem^^es ' 

the State was $7,000. "^ ^h^ *^^«.ki- ^ . u ^ ^ .. 

-, . ., , i°^ trouble seems to be a form of 

Send your wagon to the woods and oedema or dropsy. This physiological 

bnng back a load of autumn leaves, bit- disturbance is not unusual among vari- 

teraweet, piue cones, etc., for effective ous plants. Tomatoes grown under 

and seasonable store decoration. glass are perhaps most susceptible to it. 

Thb bean outlook isfar from favorable f ^^*u?^°*°2S? likewise are similarly 

at present, and unless corn weather pre- ^""o^Wcd. The reason for this unhealthy 

vails again soon the crop may be seriously condition is to be found inthecircum- 

affected. Shrewd judges of the prospects ®^«°<^" ^^^^ which the plants are 

are looking around for bargain lots of F®^°» ^^ ^ wet warm soil is a leading 

'02 crop. factor in tins dropsical condition. Insuffi- 

/n^^ ^ /^ !.• T» J ^ cient light is another element and on this 

The Co-Operative Produce Company, account oedema is more abundant in 

hailing from 111 Nassau street. New midwmter than when thTday ™ lonS 

York, are out with a "Talk on Mush- and the light is strong. ThM^, p °c? 



vide abundant light and see to it that 
the chrysanthemums have a cool sotlnot 
saturated with water. 

Btron D. Halstbd. 



ROSE PESTS. 
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Ed. GARDBNiNG:-We send you sam- 
• of Rose Branches and worm which 
las affected our house for the last three 
weeks veiy badly. We do not know the 
worm and do not know how to get rid 
of same. We have been picking the pests 
off every morning but they are getting 
so numerous now, we have to find some 
other remedy. Please advise us. W. S. 
• j^* Garobnimg:— Our rose hooaes are 
infested with slugs or rose worms, of 
which I enclose sample. Kindly give the 
proper name of the worm, also some 
way of destroying the pest as hand-pick- 
ing does not prove very efiective. 

GSBBNHORN. 

The sample of catcrpillarsendosed with 
the leaves from Greenhorn were simply 
u J*P c™s**cd matter when they 
reached here so it is simply impossible to 
recogniae to what variety they belong, 
but presume they belong to one of the 
small yeUow butterfly family. 

To destroy them make a strong sola- 
tion of soap water by paring very thinly 
a lawfe cake of soap, either Ivory or any 
good grade. Dissolve in boiling water 
by continually stirring untU all is thor- 
oughly dissolved, then add waterenough 
to make the whole six gallons. To this 
add four ounces of pyretherum (Peisian 
insect powder) of good quality, keepinir 
the mixture well sfirred while sprinklii^ 
the whole of the foliage with it. Ear^ 
monung is the best time to apply this 
solution and if one dose does not kill 
them all repeat in three or four days. It 
would not be advisable to use the flow- 

![• J"?**^ u^* '^?^^ ^'*^ *^« solution, 
that IS, those which have the petals par- 
tially opened. *^ 
A preventative of this pest is much 

K i5,r ^^'^^y- Itcan be prevented 
bykiUingthe butterflies when they first 
amjear in the house, or in case of moths, 
which often do not show themselves dur- 
ing the day but come out from their hid- 
ing places in the evening: as soon as it 
pts dark catch them. A good lamp or 
lantern is necrssaxy and nimble fingers 
audit should be remembered also that 
each one ki led will prevent hundreds of 
tne caterpiliars from coming later 

J. N. May. 

NAME OF LEAVES. 

Ed. GARDBNikG: — Kindly name the 
enclosed leaves j. e_ d 

I believe the leaves were all taken from 
a Reitcnbach maple (Acer platanoides 
Reitenbachu). This varietv has purnle 

c^J^^if .^? ^^- "A^'^' Platanoiaes 
Schweidlen" is a similar variety which 
has purple leaves in the spring. 

The leaves enclosed were of two colors 
and sizes. The large green ones with the 
purple stems were received in good con- 
dition, while the small purple Ic 
all to pieces. 



leaves fell 
Kan. 



n IS TO LAUGH. 

HOW THEY DO IT. 

"Well," said the New Yorker, tauntingly 
you don't see any grass growing in ou^ 
streets." "That's so," repUed the PhiU- 
™B™®°» "clever scheme of voun " 
"What's that?" "To keep teariigyour 
stoeets up so the grass can't grow."— 
Washington Star. 
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£L PASO COUNTY HORT. SOCIETT. 

The mnnaal flower show of the El Paso 
Cotmtj Horttcnltural Society hdd in 
North Park, Colorado Spnogs, Col, 
August 19 to 21 inelusive, was a mag- 
nificent anccess, surpassing financiaUj 
and otherwise all fforts of previous 

{rears. Flowers, of course were the 
eading attraction, but the fruit and 
▼egetwle exhibits added much to the 
educational value of the show. A spe- 
cial attempt will be made to enlarge 
the fruit exhibits of future ' exhibi- 
tions. Three large tents sheltered the 
space occupied, tne area being prac- 
tically mdosed by one huge tent A 
special feature of this show, not appear- 
ing on preyious occasions, was a tent 
assigned to the use of the ladies for giv- 
ing afternoon teas and for the sale ot ice 
cream, cake and cut floweri,the proceeds 
oing to the Colorado Springs Day 
rurseiT. Mrs. W. K. Jewett and Mrs. 
P. W. Goddard, two well known society 
ladies, had charge of the teas throughout 
the three days and by their personality 
did much to aid the success ot the whole 
afiEair. A collection of pressed flowers, 
showing wonderful skill in mounting and 
preserying, was loaned by Mrs. Walker 
tor the occasion. Oyer 200 yarieties of 
Colorado flowers appeared in this collec- 
tion. Another notable set of Colorado 
pressed flowers was shown by Miss A. 
M. Hertlein. This collection is the 
amateur work of an inyalid from Indiana, 
who did the work as a pastime. Sweet 
peas and dahlias, as on previous occa- 
sions, eUdted the liyeliest competition 
from the school children. There were 
thousands of vases shown, displaying 
much care in cultivation and an enthusi- 
astic interest on the part of those mak- 
ing the exhibits. Space will permit of the 
enumeration of only the leading prizes in 
the professional line, and the following is 
a list of first prises: Wm. Clark, best col- 
lection of decorative plants, best collec- 
tion of foliage plants, not less than eight 
varieties, best mantel decoration, best 
flower basket; best collection of cut flow- 
ers, best single flower of cactus dahlia, 
beat twelve sfnkes of caanas, one variety. 
Colorado Springs Floral Company, best 
collection ot geranium plants, best vase 
of white carnations, tnirty-six blooms, 
beat vase of mixed carnations, fifty 
blooms, best table decoration, best bridal 
bouquet, best vase of cannas, six spikes. 
F. P. Crump, best floral design. W. W. 
l^ilmore, ot Denver, carried ofl" most of 
the dahlia prizes, as usual. Two mounds 
of ferns, one of Boston ferns and the 
other of adiantum, were much admired. 
These were entered by Wm. Clark and 
-were not for competition. It was pro- 
posed to award a spedal prize to Mr. 
Clark for a fine vase of gladioli, the 
exhibit being disqualified because of one 
spike appearing over number called for. 

FALL BULBS. 
By all means have a ^ood-sized bed of 
tulips, another of hyacinths, and one of 
narcissus, with snowdrops, crocuses and 
other small bulbs tucked into nooks and 
comers, here and there, all about the 
flrrounds. The value of a collection of bulbs 
18 not understood by those who have never 
^own them. They begin to bloom as 
soon as the snow goes, and for at least 
six weeks they will make the garden gay, 
as not all will come into bloom at the 
same time. Thus they bridge over the 
long interval between the opening of 
spring and the advent of the earlier hard^ 
perennials. The lover of flowers who is 
'vrithout them is not living up to his or 
her privileges.— Home and Flowers, 



JOYVILLB'S COUNTY FAIR. 

Through the days o* parchin' sunshine. 

throuffh the days o' drenchin' rain. 
We have wrastled with the meadow 

grass, the garden truck an' grain, 
An' at last we're on the journey for to 

claim our rightful dhare 
O* the glory for the fanner at the Joy- 

villd county fair. 

You that come from out the city for to 

see the hosses race 
Needn't think you know the pleasures o' 

our country meetin' place. 
For it's no one but us farmers has the 

kind of eyea to see 
What's the rnal inside good time o' the 

Joyville jubilee. 

Mother brings some canned tomatoes an* 

they stand upon a shelf 
With her name in printed letters; an' 

the county judige hisself 
Tries a spoonful, tries another, smiles an' 

B&yn he'd like to state 
Them's the tastin'est tomattusses he ever, 

ever ate. 

In the art hall, where the ladies go to 
learn the latest stitch. 

Sister's fancy work exhibit, 'broldered 
table cloths an' sich. 

Draws a monstrous crowd o' people, an' 
they praise it loud an' free 

Till its' all in all the greatest day in sis- 
ter's history. 

Down among the pens an' stables an' 

the heaps o 'fodder com, 
Daddy's got a speckled heifer with a 

ribbon on her horn. 
Bud has took the silver medal in the 

water jn«lon line. 
An' the loudest rooster crowln' in the 

poultry house is mine. 

You may shout about St. Lk>uIs an' your* 

Pan-Americans, 
With their lakes and lordly buildin's an' 

their camel caravans. 
But I'll bet my crowin' rooster 'gainst 

your shoe lace, if you dare. 
That they ain't a little circumstance to 

Josrville's county fair. 

— Newark Newa 



CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

John Peed & Son, London, England, 
bulbs; C S. Harrison, York, Neb., peonies; 
H. H. Berger & Company, New York, 
bulbs; Walker & Pratt Manufacturing 
Company, Boston, Mass., boilers; Samuel 
McGredj & Son, Portadown, Ireland, 
St. Brigid*s anemone; Barr & Sons, 
Covent Oarden, London, England, daffo- 
dils; Alexander Seed Company, Augusta, 
Ga , seeds; A Klokner, Milwaukee, Wis., 
high vase flat; Lindgren Chemical Com- 
pany, Grand Rapios, Mich., thistleine; 
J. W. Sefton Manufacturing Company, 
Anderson, Ind., florists* boxes: Peter 
Henderson & Company, New York, bulbs; 
Weeber & Don, New York, bulbs; Hors- 
ford's Nurseries, Charlotte, Vt., herbace- 
ous perennials; Standard Ptmip & Engine 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, engines; John 
C. Moninger Company, Chicago, green- 
house construction; E. H. Krelage & Son, 
Haarlem, Holland, bulbs; C. C. Poll- 
worth Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
palms and ferns; Charles D. Ball, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., palms, etc.; Funk Brothers 
Seed Company, Bloomington, lU., seeds; 
John Lucas & Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., paints; The Fraser Nursery, Hunts- 
ville, Ala., nursery stock; G. J. Alberts & 
Company, Boskoop, Holland, nursery 
stock; R. Schiffmann, M. D., St. Paul, 
Minn., orchids; Bobbink & Atkins, 
Rutherford, N. J., bulbs; Chicago Carna- 
tion Company, Joliet, lU., carnations; 
A. N. Pierson, Cromwell, Conn., palms 
and ferns; J. M. Thorburn & Company, 
New York, bulbs; Cedar Hill Nursery 
and Orchard Company, Winchester, 
Tenn., nursery stock: Diggs & Beadles, 
Richmond, Va., seeds; Ernst Riemschnei- 
der, Hamburg, Germany, lily of the valley; 
Wm. Elliott & Sons, New York, bulbs. 




Joeeph Steckler. 
(President New Orleans Horticultural Society.) 



WORKERS m HORTICULTURE CXXXVIIL 

Joseph Steckler, president-elect of the 
New Orleans Horticultural Society, was 
born February 18, 1870, in Iberia parish 
on a farm near the town of New Iberia. 
His father, Henry Steckler, Jr., was a 
merchant and planter in that section for 
forty years. At the age of twelve years 
he went to New Orleans with his uncle, 
Richard Frotscher, the veteran seedsman 
of the south, and was in his employ 
until the time of his death. Having 
come to New Orleans at this age, and 
not having had facilities for education at 
home, he worked with his uncle in the 
store during the day and took lessons at 
night for four or five years, receiving a 
compensation for his work that eaabled 
him to keep up his studies. After the 
death of Mr. Frotscher, he, with his pres- 
ent associates, viz., MissM. T. Frotscher 
and his brother, R. P. Steckler bought 
what was called "Branch Store of Richard 
Frotscher'' and with hard work and 
energy have made the business what it is 
to-day, the largest house of its kind in 
the south. The warehouse and sales 
department occupy a space of 150 feet 
front and 150 feet deep, with thirty 
employes and the nurseries, greenhouses 
and poultry farms of the firm are 
second to none in that kind of business. 
Mr. Steckler is a member of numerous 
social and trade organizations, the latter 
including the Gardeners' Mutual Pro- 
tective Association, American Seed 
Trade Association, New Orleans Park 
Commission, etc. 



FLORISTS' HAIL ASSOCIATION. 

Since August 1, 1903, the Florists* 
Hail Association has adjusted and paid 
53 losses, amounting to about $7,100. 
Insurance has been taken upon nearly 
half a million square feet of glass since 
the above date in addition to that 
already insured. 

John. G. Eslbr, Sec'y. 



JouBT, III.— Joliet Improvement Asso- 
ciation, James K. Femss, secretary, is 
out with the preliminary premium list of 
their second annual show which occurs 
November 4-7. Write for ent^r blanks. 
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HERBACEOUS PLANT NOTES. 

Where fiEdl planting of perennials is 
contemplated, the work should be per- 
formed dnring the month of September. 
Later in the season manjr, if not all of 
the plants may not have time enouf h to 
form new rootlets and establish them- 
selyes in their new quarters; frost is likely 
to stop all growth above and below the 
ground. Soooess depends largel]^ on what 
we term early planting, both in spring 
and fall; most pmnnials start into 
erowth very early in spring and should 
be permitted to perfect the whole of a 
season's growth undisturbed in their 
respective beds; by September this 
growth is about finished and ripened, 
although even so the plants are stUl 
showing buds or blooms in abundance 
and it will not damage them very seri- 
ously at this time to be cut down and be 
transplanted. 

In September the earth still retains its 
summer warmth and under these condi- 
tions root action will commence at once 
after replanting. The new fibers wUlfeed 
and prevent the shriveling of the crowns 
or tops of the plants, thus carrying them 
safe and sound through the winter, while 
at a later date, when the soil is more or 
less cooled off by frosty nights or cold 
rains, the plants are much slower to form 
new roots and therefore more liable to 
decay or other injurjr. As a rule, youne 
vigorous stock, even if small, is preferable 
for planting, because it has an abundance 
of small fibrous roots, while larger and 
older clumps of most species must start 
new fibers, often from hard and wiry old 
roots, which naturally is a much slower 
process and with them success is more 
doubtftil than it would be with the 
younger plants. 

All the spring and earljr summer flow- 
ering stock should invariably be planted 
in or before fall to insure a fair show of 
bloom for the coming season. If we 
defer planting until spring we can not 
reasonably expect to see this class of per- 
ennials in perfection during their nrst 
season, except when plants have been 
specially prepared for the purpose of 
removal and are then taken up carefully 
with a ball of earl h clinging to the roots. 
This method, however, although recom- 
mendable, is not practiced very often. 

With late summer and fall blooming 
jdants fair success generally follows a 
spring planting, because they have sev- 
eral months of Rowing weather before 
their blooming time is expected, but the 
the spring flowering species should be 
firmly established in their quarters before 
frost and the month of September is late 
enough for sach plantings. Prepare the 
beds or borders b^ digging deeply and 
mix a liberal quantity of good old decayed 
manure into the soil; remember that the 
plants are to remain here for some years. 

J. B. K. 



THE AMERICAN POAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The American Pomological Society 
held its twenty-eighth biennial conven- 
tion in Horticultural Hall, Boston, on 
September 11, 12 and 13. The exhibi- 
tion in connection therewith was very 
comprehensive and intere8tinfi[, some 
two thousand plates of fruit from all 
parts of the continent being shown. 
Ellwanger & Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., 
were the largest exhibitors. The sessions 
were busy ones, the number of addresses 



and discussions being probably jmater 
than the Society of American Florists 
has listened to in five consecutive years. 
Some of the papers read were: "The San 
Jose Scale in the Orient," by Dr. C. L. 
Marlatt: "The Attitude of the Schools to 
Country Life," Prof. L. H. Bailej; 
'•Fruit Gardens, What They Are and 
What They Are For," J. Horace McFar- 
land; "Relation of Cold Storage to Com- 
mercial Orcharding," G. H. Powell; 
"Progress of Pomoloejr in America," 
Prof John Craig; "Grading and Packing 
Fruits for Long Shipment," J. H. Hale; 
"Fruit Inspection and the Export Trade," 
Hon. W. A. McKinnon; "Pure Food 
Legislation and Its Relation to the Fruit 




Grower," Dr. W. D. Bigelow; "Pomolo 
at the St Louis Worid's Fair," F. 
TayJor; "Fruit Culture in the Pacific 
Northwest," Prof. S. W. Fletcher; 
"Judging Fruits by Scale of Pointa." 
Prof. A. Waugh, and "Ideals in Pomol- 
ogy," the latter subject being divided 
into some twenty sub-heads, assigned to 
as many difierent speakers. 

Ofikers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. H. Hale, South Glastonbury, 
Conn.; secretarjr, Prof. John Craig, of 
Cornell University; first vice-president, 
C. W. Garfield, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
treasurer, L. R. Taft, Michigan Agricult- 
ural College. 

The visitors were given a ride in the 
Boston parks by courtesy of the Park 
Department. 

Resolutions expressing thanks for the 
efficient, devotea and untiring services 
of the retiring officers. President Charles 
L. Watrous and Secretary William A. 
Taylor, and thanking the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society for its hospitality 
and its aid in making the convention a 
notable success were passed. Another 
resolution, approving the enactment of 
a federal law to regulate commerce in 
foods between the United States and 
foreign countries, and between the vari- 
ous states, to the end that consumers 
shall be protected against imitation 
fruit products under false labels, was 
passed, and a resolution, authorizing 
the appointment of a committee to 
formulate and publish scales of points 
for the judging of fruits with special 
reference to their use at the Louisiana 
purchase exposition in 1904 was 
approved and passed. 



••FRUn COLUMIf" AT ST. LOUIS. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a column constructed of fruit, recently 
prepared and placed on exhibition by 
Chas. Bejer at the annual picnic of the 
St. Louis Schwaben Verein at Lemps 
park. The column is forty feet hign, 
eleven feet in circumference at the base 
and nine feet at the top. Damask plums, 
red and vellow tomatoes, white onions, 
red and black radishes, com, apples, 

?umpkins, etc., were utilized in the work, 
he top was crowned with sheaves of 
rye, oats and wheat. 

To illustrate the great amount of labor 
necessary in preparing such a column, 
Mr. Beyer saia that it occupied the atten- 
tion of his entire force two weeks in sim- 
ply getting ready, i. e., in cleaning and 
sorting the material to be used. B. 



Questions. 



GLAZING GREENHOUSES. 

Ed. Gardening:— In glazing a green- 
house with liquid or rubber putty is it 
necessary to bed the glass in putty or 
should it just be covered, glass to be 
lapped. A. J. S. 

In using liquid putty it isonlyneceascuy 
to apply sufficient to give the wood on 
which the glass rests a free coating and 
fill the indentations if any exist. 



Fruit Colama at St. Louis. 



Mary Morton Kbhbw, South Deacon 
street, Boston, secretary of the Civic 
League of Massachusetts, appeals for 
donations for the aid of school gardens, 
which may be given up for lack of some 
$400. 
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The Flower Garden. 



DAHLIAS AT PHILADELFHIA. 

The Dahlia exhibition at the monthly 
meeting of the Pennsjlyania Horticui- 
taral Society was a great success, both 
in point of blooms shown and the attend- 
ance, which crowded the hall uncomfort- 
ably. The principle exhibitors were W. 
P. Peacock, of Atco. N. J.; R. Vincent, Jr. 
& Son, White Marsh, Md.; H. F. Bart, 
Taunton, Mass.; and Henry A. Dreer, of 
this city. 

The entire table space of the lower hall 
was filled with choice ferns, and quite a 
few yases were crowded with flowers 
and placed too close together to show 
them off to the best adyanta^. 

The Dreer collection was displayed on 
banks of spagnum, carpeted with fronds of 
Nephrolepsis Personii, which made a yery 
pretty background. The flowers were 
staged flat and made a yery fine display, 
as each specimen was brought out to its 
largest size. The same firm had a large 
table, the width of the hall, filled with 
flowers of herbaceous stock, which at- 
tracted much attention. In the center of 
the exhibit was a large basket filled with 
fine spikes of Tritoma Pfitzeri, whose 
high plumes were yery striking. 

R. Vincent & Son made a large exhibit 
of seyenty-fiye ya%es, many of them con- 
taining oyer fifty blooms. They were 
arranged across one end of the hall on a 
raised staging and were greatly admired. 
Oyer forty crates were used in packing 
this exhibit, and the Messrs. Vincent 
deserye great credit for their enterprise. 

H. P. Burt, of Taunton, Mass., also 
staged an exceedingly choice lot of 
flowers and entered in nearly all the 
classes. Some of his flowers were excep- 
tionally fine. His A. £. Johnson, a yery 
laree and finely formed decoratiye flower, 
a mac pink in color, was one of the best 
things in the hall. 

W. P. Peacock, of Atco, made his usual 
large entr^ and it seemed his flowers 
had been giyen extra care in the selection, 
they were so nniformlj" good. His large 
yases of long stemmed Twentieth Cent- 
ury and Clifford Bruton were just a trifle 
in adyance of anything yet seen in this 
line. Another fine flower, a trifle darker 
shade of pink than the old fayorite 
nymphea, was also seen in the Peacock 
collection; it is called Madam Van den 
Stahl or Madam Van den Dael. It is the 
finest thing seen here in pink decoration 
dahlia to date and should haye a great 
sale. Mrs. Rooseyelt, a new one, is a fine 

Bink, it might be called a pink Grand 
»uke Alexis, so closely does it resemble 
this famous yariet^. 

L. K. Peacock giyes the following as 
the best in their classes for florists' use, 
they excelling in color, stem and keeping 
qualities. 

Dbcoratiyb.— Clifford Bruton, yellow; 
Mad. Van der Stahl, pink; Lyndhurst, 
scarlet; Henry Patrick, and Perle De Or, 
white; Eureka, rose pink; Clarible, red- 
dish purple. 

Show.— Queen of Belgians, light pink; 
Emily, layender; Storm King, white; 
Client, red; Sport, lavender pink; Sir 
Cbas. Mills, deep golden yellow. 

Cactus. — Sindolt, light pink; Mary 
Service, progenitor; Volker, yellow; Sig- 
fried and Winsome, white. 

Single. — Twentieth Century, rosy 
crimson, white tips: Aycmore, white; 
Wildfire, red; Lawrence Kramer, pink; 
Gold Standard, yellow; Mrs. Bowman, 
purple, 

Ttwre was no entrance fte and as a 
consequence the hall was crowded. It 



will be a good advertisement for the 
society and will no doubt help the fall 
show. K. 



APPRENTICESHIP m GERMAinr. 

First of all, it is required of an aspirant 
to haye a fair school education ; if possible, 
lanffuase (Latin especially) and geography, 
which help him coDsiderably and save a lot 
of study in after days. If the young man 
has found a place to enter as an appren- 
tice, the majority of establishments charge 
a certain sum per annum, Germany gener- 
ally from 100 to 150 marks ($25 to $37.50) ; 
France and Belgium about the same. Then 
he must enter a contract to serve a time, 
generally three years. In rare cases he 
will be allowed a small compensation at the 
last year of his time. 

There are some places which take appren- 
tices without pay, but then he must gener- 
ally serve a time of four years. 

This time will never be forgotten bv any 
young man who passed through it. It is a 
time of hard work and not only long days 
of hard work — in manv places it is com- 
pulsory to pass througn evening school to 
collect knowledge in landscape drawing, 
geometry and surveying. This goes through 
to sometimes three years during winter. 
Then besides at home it is not only prac- 
tical work, which occupies the young man, 
but also theoretical. There are the names 
of all the plants to be learned, their na- 
ture, native country, under what conditions 
they grow best, what soil Is best for them ; 
books have to be bought and studied ; many 
employers require their apprentices to keep 
a day book in which all work done during 
the day has to be entered. Not only super- 
ficial, out to the minutest details. After 
twenty-six years the writer recalls many 
Instances of apparent negligence and the 
rather strong reprimands he received. In 
this way the time passes for the appren- 
tice under constant work with few and 
long between pleasures. After the expira- 
tion of his time he is called an assistant 
and receives his certificate, of which every 
young gardener is as proud of as any 
young girl of a new Easter hat. 

Then his time comes to travel. Of every 
young gardener it Is expected that he sees 
other establishments, if possible, other 
countries, and widen his knowledge. We 
all, who passed through the mill, know how 
proud we felt and thought we knew it all ; 
but no matter how hard we worked and 
studied, after getting to a new place he finds 
out how little he really does know. Wher- 
ever he goes there are different methods, 
other plants, always something new ; so it 
keeps him hustling to keep up to date. 

It is a constant learning as long as he Is 
in the profession. But this is a gardener. 

In a future issue we will go more into 
details regarding the different branches as 
above mentioned. — R. W, Unger, in Union 
Gardener, 



A CALIFORinA DECORAHOIV. 

The hotise was beautiftd with decora- 
tions of a type suggestive of the out-of- 
door life of Belyedere. The masses of 
greens and flowers were arranged with 
artistic efiect. The windows and doors 
connecting the rooms in the house and 
house with the gallery were thrown open, 
so on eyery side a beautiful scene met the 
eye. 

In the room in which Miss Langhton 
was married only greens and American 
Beauties were blended. A great Indian 
basket filled with the graceful long- 
stemmed roses formed a bower under 
which the young couple stood. In the 
window, against a background of charm- 
ing landsca^, hung ajar filled with the 
same deep-pink blossoms.— San PVaiiCisco 
Chronicle, September 16, 1903. 

HOLLYHOCK DISEASE. 

Ed. GAJtDBNiNG:— Can you tell me what 
has happened to the enclosed hollyhock 
leaf. The plants were looking fine until 
a day or two ago. £. K. B. 

The disease is the hollyhock rust 
(Puccinia maloacearum Mont) whidi 
appeared destructiyely in the United 
States in 1890. This pest orieinally 
came from Chili and has spread with 
great fatality oyer Europe, and has now 
a firm foothold in this country. 

This rust develops throughout the 
hollyhock plant and appears afterward 
upon the surface of stem, leaf, leafstalk 
and flower as brown colored pustules 
which are the spores. 

The New Jersey Experiment Station 
has had this trouble under treatment and 
can report a fair amount of success by 
spraying with Bordeaux mixttire once in 
ten days from the middle of May to the 
close of the season. It is well to cut 
away the worst rusted portions of badly 
diseased plants and burn them. 

Byron D. Halstbd. 

AZALEAS AND DEUTZIAS. 

Importations of these will soon be at 
hand, and the beautiful photograph here- 
with wel) illustrate the fact that no plants 
are so effectiye in the conservatory or 
show house. 




HOU8B OP DEUTZIAS WITH AZALEAS ON PEDESTALS. 
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HORTICOfLTURE m CANADA. 

We give below some extracts from the 
address of President Thomas Manton, 
delivered at the Toronto convention, 
September 2. 

Ladies and gentlemem members of the 
Canadian Horticultural Association: I 
thank you for the honor you did me when 
you elected me to the position of presi- 
dent of the association at Hamilton last 
year. It was an honor I did not expect, 
but one that I appreciate very highly. 

There are so many questions 1 would 
like to bring before you but our time is 
short and I will only touch a few of 
them. 

The relationship between employer 
and employed in our business is generally 
of the best possible character, but with 
the very general raise in wages in other 
lines it is getting to be more difficult to 
obtain high class help and many of the 
brighter young men go into other call- 
ings because of the better pay and oppor- 
tunities offered in them. I think this will 
be altered in the future and I fancy the 
thoroughly good plantsman will be much 
in demand^ and will be able to demand, 
and obtain somewhat better wages than 
a laborer. I often wonder to see our 
wealthy gentlemen giving their garden- 
ers charge of thousands of dollars* worth 
of houses grounds and plants and paying 
them less wages than their junior clerks, 
though the gardener has spent vears in 
acquiring the necessary knowledge to 
properly look after his charge, while 
the clerk has possibly only completed a 
term at a business college; the clerk 
works about seven hours per day, but 
the gardener works ten or more. 

I think a gardener should acquire some 
business as well as professional knowl- 
edge. Generally a good gardener occu- 
' pics so much of his time with his profes- 
sion and is so devoted to it, that he does 
not acquire the knowledge of using his 

Frofession to his personal advantage, as 
believe everyone has a right to do. I 
think it is the duty of every member of 
the Canadian Horticultural Association 
to do all they can to raise the standard 
ofour profession to the highest possible 
limit. Our exhibitions and our garden- 
ers' and florists' dubs have done much in 
this way, and here in Toronto our park 
commissioner, John Chambers has done 
fine work, but there is still much to be 
done and I am sure the C. H. A. will do 
more than any other organization to 
help the work along. Our profession is 
a glorious one but it requires years to 
perfect a good gardener and when once 
made he deserves a far better position 
than he often receives. 

The wonderful growth of our country's 
trade and the increased prosperity in 
most lines of business, with the rising 
values of materials and wages, make it 
necessary that prices for our goods 
should at least be maintained, and it is 
^most impossible to understand the 
insane slaughtering of prices of staple 
stocks that we have seen done this sum- 
mer. Of course we all have the right to 
sell our goods as cheaply as we choose, 
but there is certainly something wrong 
with the business end of a concern that 
makes it possible to sell staple plants in 
good health and order by the single 
plant cheaper than they are offered to the 
trade by the hundred, and I am sure the 
too easy credits eiven in our trade is 
largely responsible for this state of 
affairs. 

The taste and demand for flowers for 
every occasion from birth to death is 
growing rapidly and the sentiment with 



their use is generally a healthy one that 
should be encouraged. A large portion 
of our trade depends on this sentiment. 
There are always with us a few— happily 
a very few— who in their eager chase for 
the dollars do their best to crush out all 
' sentiment. The worst enemy to our 
retail business is the crape-chaser. I 
hardly know what should be done with 
him, but I think that when he is known 
he should be treated like any other 
unclean thing and left severely alone. 

The necessity for a fast freight line 
between Europe and Montreal is felt by 
all patriotic Canadians who do an 
import pusiness, and the sooner the gov- 
ernment arranges for one the better for 
the business of our country, and as soon 
as it is arranged for, I think the preferen- 
tial tariff should only be in favor of such 
goods that come directly to a Canadian 
port. At present our railroads appear 
to do all they can to kill importing by an 
all Canadian route, for on several occa- 
sions it has cost my firm as much to 
bring cases of bulbs, etc., from Montreal 
to Toronto, as it did to bring the same 
cases from Antwerp or Rotterdam to 
Montreid. In cities like Montreal and 
Toronto there should be an appraiser 
who knows something about our busi- 
ness, for with the amount of stock that 
is now being, and is likely to be, imported, 
it would facilitate the handling oi stock. 
As a general rule the gentlemen who now 
handle the goods, kind and considerate 
though they are, have no real knowledge 
of the trade. Personally I don't believe 
in a duty on any of our stock, but as it 
is on, I think the law should be applied 
impartially, and that some one with 
tecnnical knowledge should be in charge 
of the horticultural department of the 
custom houses in our large centres. * * 
I am pleased to see exhibits and friends 
in the profession from the United States 
with us here. The S. A. P., etc., have 
done splendid work for the profession 
over there, and their trade papers have 
helped us along in many ways. 



AT ORANGE, N. J. 



The regular monthly meeting and exhi- 
bition oi the New Jersey Ploricultnral 
Society took place on Friday evening. 
September 4, at their rooms in Orange. 
The change of day from the first Wednes- 
day to the first Pridav of each month 
has proved rather an advantage, though 
done to accommodate the Elks society, 
of whom the societjr are tenants, and the 
attendance and exhibits were good. 

What with dahlias and Japan lilies the 
room presented even more than its 
accustomed brilliancy. The exhibit of 
fruit and vegetables was well filled, as 
also plants in pots, one adiantum attract- 
ing particular attention for its perfect 
symmetry. President George Smith, in 
his exhibit of fruit, showed some Brighton 

trapes displayed upon their foliage. The 
isplay ot named varieties of dahlias by 
J. C. Williams was not entered for compe- 
tition for the four silver cups, but the 
exhibition committee acknowledged their 
excellence by a certificate of merit, John 
Hayes had a vase of Lawson carnations 
of merit, and Peter Duff-Lilium rubrum. 
Professor Apgar, of Newark, made 
some remarks upon the habits of plants, 
notably the desmodium and nymphsa. 
The first for the peculiar movement of 
the flower in bright sunshine and the 
last of a peculiar phase in its history 
where it disappeared from Egypt for four 
hundred years and then appeared again. 
The sentiment of the soaety was asked 



by one of the judges of the evening as to 
whether the cash value of a plant should 
influence the number of points in judging. 
It was decided that merit only as regards 
its cultivation should decide this at the 
society's shows. 

Mention was made of the particular 
destrucfciveness this season of birds and 
squirrels to fruit. Notice was made as 
to the probable appearance of Mr. Gardi- 
ner, of Jobstcwn, at the next monthly 
meeting^ and the announcement that 
Prof. Britton would visit the society 
probably in November was also received 
with marked pleasure. 

Trade is pursuing its usual nneventftil 
course at this season. The laws passed 
by the New Jersey legislature at its last 
session regardiiig the San Jose scale, per- 
mitting the entrance upon private 
property and the destruction of affected 
trees by anyone after due notice had been 
given received both approval and dis- 
approval. 

James Hayes, for sixteen years a promi- 
nent florist and expert designer of Topeka« 
Kansas, has been visiting his brother at 
the "Terraces," Llwellyn Park, en route 
for a two months' vacation in Europe, 
where he will visit the scenes of his early 
training in his profession in England, and 
of his birth, near Belfast, Ireland. 

J. B. D. 



Fruits and Trees. 



THE ELB£RTA. 

Last sammer when we parted, sweet 

Blberta, 
You looked quite fair enough to eat, 

Blbertol 
Tet this for absence may atone, 
Since last we met you've fairer grown; 
Yes, though you have a heart of stone, 

Blberta, you're a peach! 

Your cheeks reflect the sunset glow, 

Blberto I 
Your rounded outlines lure me so, 

BlberU! 
Your breath is sweet as summer dew : 
Your life-blood richly flowing through 
Imparts a matchless charm to you. 

Blberta, you're a peach! 

You've caused me many an aching pain, 

Blberta! 
I swore you never would again, 

Blberta! 
Your ripening beauty tempts like wine. 
Yet though your charms were all divine : 
Touch not your downy cheek to mine; 

Blberta, you're a peach ! 

1 would not mar your bloom so fresh. 

BlberU I 
Nor bruise the fairness of your flesh, 

Blberta ! 
[ promised my right worthy mate 
That I would be most temperate. 
And gase on you with thought sedate ; 

Blberta, you're a peach! 

I would devour yon with my eyes. 

Blberta! 
But gazing never satlsfles, 

Blberta I 
Soon in your flesh so rosy bright 
I'll set my teeth most sharp and white. 
Per when you're peeled you^e out of sight : 

Blberta, you're a peach! 

— Jfabel Sioartg Withoft. 



Thb new rose Philadelphia Rambler is 
well thouf ht of, an improvement on the 
original Crimson Rambler. 

NuKSBSY stock is reported as ripening 
well and is expected to be in condition to 
dig and ship early next month. 

"Let us plant frnit trees for shade trees 
all along our streets," sajs Mrs. Gordon, 
of Milwaukee, "so the boys can have the 
fruit and inn.*' 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS. 

Proyidbncb, R. L— The ProTidcnce 
Seed Company exhibited 260 yarieties 
of dahlias at its store receotly. 

PoTATOBS in the best Minnesota grow- 
ing districts have been hart some on low 
ground by standing water from recent 
rains. 

PuBBLo, Colo —Produce shippers esti- 
mate a $300,000 loss in the tomato crop 
along the Arkansas yallej bj frost Sep- 
tember 17. 

Watbrloo, Nsn., September 23.— 
Weather cooler. Corn is ripening fast 
and is almost out of the way of frost, 
showing good, hard ears. We expect a 
pretty fair crop of corn here. 

Harrisburg, Pa.— Holmes Seed Com- 
pany held a dahlia exhibition this week 
m tneir store rooms. They staged sixty- 
one yarieties of fifty flowers each. The 
public attendance was good. 

Port Smith, Ark.— A flower show will 
be given here November 5, 6 and 7 under 
the auspices of the Port Smith Charity 
Hospital. Shipments of cut blooms from 
proiessional florists are solicited and 
every facility will be given lor display of 
advertising. 

Nbw Bbdford, Mass.— There was a 
good attendance at the flower show here 
on September 17, despite the rainstorm. 
AU the sections were well filled, but the 
display of dahlias was unprecedentedly 
grand. Mrs. J. K. M. L. Parquhar and 
W. C. Winter acted as judges and had 
their hands full. 



IN NEW ENGLAND. 



Work is rapidly progressing on the new 
greenhouse for the State Experiment 
Station, at Durham, N. H. 

Orange, Mass., had a very fine dahlia 
show in the A. O. U. W. hall last week 
and about everybody in the town 
attended. 

The fall exhibition at Lenox, Mass., 
was a very successful affair, the displays 
of dahlias and hardy perennials being 
especially creditable. ' 

The Lenox (Mass.) Gardeners' League 
held an outing at Berkshire Park on &p- 
tember 3. The members were accom- 
panied by their families. 

W. G.' Wolfe of Waterbury has been 
engaged to plan and lay out the new 
park and grounds about the soldiers' 
monument at Seymour, Conn. 

The park commission of Maiden, Mass., 
w^ill ask the city council for an appropria- 
tion of $18,000 for the purchase of Bell 
Rock and other park purposes? 

The showing of dahlias at the exhibi- 
tion of the Worcester (Mass.) Horticult- 
ural Society, on September ] 0, was pro- 
nounced the best ever made there. 

Wild rice has been successfully domesti- 
cated in the garden of Judge Hoitt, at 
Nashua, N. H. Judge Hoitt's hardly per- 
ennial garden is probably the finest in 
the state. 

A heavy frost was experienced at Man- 
chester, A. H., and vicinity on the night 
of September 7. Flowers and tender 
vegetables in the lowlands suflered con- 
sicierable damage. 

The Melrose, Mass., Amateur Garden- 
ers' Society is doing a beneficial work in 
the encouragement of flower cultivation. 
Their seventeenth annual fall exhibition 
occurred on Labor day. 

A Brooklyn, Conn., man refuses $5 for 
a plant of Daphne Mezereum which he 
discovered in the woods. That would 



seem to be ^ood missionary ground for 
an enterprising nurseryman. 

The Melrose (Mass.) Amateur Garden- 
ers' Society's exhibition on September 7 
was one of the best in its history. Archie 
Smith, of Boston, and Nelson Parker, of 
Stoneham, were among the Judges. 

Lexox, Mass.— The exhibition on Sep- 
tember 8 brought out a very good 
attendance and the show was well wor- 
thy of it. A prime feature was the col- 
lection of hardy perennial flowers from 
W. Woods and H. P. Burt's dahlias were 
also superb. Mr. Burt received a first- 
class certificate for his display and 
another was given to E. J. Norman for 
phlox Prof. Shireman. Cultural certifi- 
cates were given to J. Dallas for Adian- 
tum Parleyense, R. A. Schmidt for Rex 
begonias, £. Jenkins for Campanula 
pyramidalis, A. H. Wingett for tuberous 
oegonias, S. Carlquist for Muscat grapes 
and George Thompson for grapes. The 
prize winners in the various competitive 
classes were W. Woods, George Thomp- 
son, J. Dallas, M. T. Reynolds. A. U. 
Wingett, G. Philcox. C. R. Pursel, A. J. 
Loveless, R. Mackie, S. Carlquist, E. 
Jenkins and Mrs. E. Wharton. 



AT aiNTON, MASS. 

At the fair held September 16—18, 
the flower display was better than 
usual. E. W. Breed made the only 
commercial exhibit. From the green- 
houses of amateurs were shown: Orchids 
from E. V. R. Thayer; alamandas from 
Col. J. E. Thayer; aquatics from Bayard 
Thayer; W. G. Winsor, of Brockton, 
and Ross Brothers, of Worcester, exhib- 
ited dahlias; F. A. Blake, of Rochdale, 



showed cut flowers in variety. Messrs. 
Orpet, Meredith, Clark and Anderson, 

fardeners to the Thayer estates, are 
eserving of much credit for their interest 
in making this part of the fair a success. 

Thb American Grai)e Acid Association 
has deposited securities with Daniel 
Meyer, Esq., banker, San Francisco, for 
the payment of $25,000 to any person 
who devises a process or formula for the 
utilization of California grapes contain- 
ing over twenty per cent ot saccharine, 
worth $10 per ton, to produce tartaric 
acid, (perhaps by transforming the sugar 
in the grape into acid) at a price which 
would permit exportation without loss. 
The decision in awarding the amount to 
rest with three out of five of a jury who 
have been appointed to determine the 
matter, whose verdict would be final; 
the oflfer to close December 1st, 1964. 
American Grape Acid Association, 318 
Front street, San Francisco. 

Home Crown Lilies. 



Fresh from the beds, roots not removed, 
are more reliable than store or imported 
bulbs, more solid, and bloom the first 
year. My Autumn Supplement will list 
about sixty kinds, besides Old Fashioned 
Perennials, Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc 
grown in Cold Vermont. It will offer 
long Bargain List for those who have 
room to plant. Ready about Sept. 1. 
Sent free upon application. 

Fred'k H. Horsford, ^SSS^: 



Bt X 

'I 



NEW GOLDEN GALLA (Richardia Pentlandii) 

The only true GOLDEN YELLOW CALLA, flowers as large as the White Calls; rary fMe 
bloomer and good grower. Not long ago 90 guineas were reXoaed for two plants offend at ano- 
tion in England. Strong blooming size bulbs, l&OO each. 

DIIDDI B BDIMABn r^AI I A Flowers 9 Inohes long, purple and white 
PURPLE FRINQED QALLA curiously fringed, 76 cents each. 

A. BLANC & CO., 



314 mi 316 N. Ittb St. 



Philadelphia, Pa 




FOR SALE AT a bargain 

This beautiful place of three acres of land, two miles from 
center of a Wisconsin city of 2,500 inhabitants; electric cars 
pass the place. The land alone is worth the price asked. 

C. B. WHITNALL, care QtUens Trust Ca, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WANTED. 



;»mjATIONS AND HELP WANTED. 



AdT«ritMinent8 of this olMS, Biz Uam or tou, 25 
O0nti peT iftionioiL 

SITOATION WANT BD— As headgardener; 20 
yean' experience in ctro^iDft and foToing 
plants, out flowers, fruits and vegetables. Open 
for engagement now or later; sge 86, married, 
sober. Address PLOBtST. 

2066 St. Anthonj Ave., Merriam Park, Minn. 

8IT0ATION WANTED— As foreman on com- 
merolal plaoe, or as lieadgardener on private 
estate; am a thoroughly competent all-laround 
gardener and florist; experienced in laying out 
grounds; sucoessful grower of cut flowers and 

Sneral stock, vegetables, etc. Good manaKer of 
rm and orchards. Best of references. Address 
F L, cans Gardening, Chicago. 

WANTED AT ONCE— A married man to run 
market garden and small fruit place of 23 
acres: must be reliable and competent. Good 
opening for the right man. 

A. M. BncBAKAX, Moberly, Mo 

I file the 
. r engage- 
ment. Call and examine our filet or write us. 
V^uoaui's Sns Stobb, M-M Randolph 6t, 

Chicago. 

m nORlSTS HAIL ASSOCIATION 

insures 11,500,000 square ft of glass, and has $6,800 
reserve fund. For particulars address 

JOHN O. C8I.CII, 8«o«y, Saddle lllv«r, N.J, 



nABDENERS SUPPLIED— We have on 1 
^ names of reliable gardeners open for ei 



NOW COItPLKTC IN 
rOiiR VOLUMES. 

Cyclopedia of 

American 

Hortlcuiture 



. suggestions for cultivation 

of horticultural plants, descriptions of 
the species of fruits, vegetables, flowers, 
and ornamental plants sold in the 
United States and Ciknada, together with 
geographical and biographical sketches 

By L N. BAILEY, 

Piroftisor of HorticuHutt in Cornell 
Univtrsiiy^ 

Attitted by WILHELM MILLER, Ph. D.. 

Attoclate Editor. 

and many expert Cultivator! and Botanists. 



IN POUR VOLUMES, 

Cloth, $20. Half Morocco, $32. 

Illustrated with 2800 original engravings. 
Cash with order. 



THE GARDENING COMPANY, 

MMoa BuHdlig. CMcaga 



WHEN ORDERING GOODS, 

please tell our advertisers that you 
saw their adv. in "Gardening." 



HORTICULTfeTRAL BOOKS. 

« 

Wo oo Mpply aiy tf tbo UbIIowIh Nolit, ptotpaid, at tko priooo ilvn: 



How TO Gkow Cut Plowbbs (Hunt). 
—The onlT book on tlK subject. It is a 
thoronsbb^ reliable work bjaneminentlT 
•noooMStl practical floriat. Ulnatrated, 
$2.00. 

GSBBNHOtme COKBTKUCTION (Taft).— It 
tells the whole stoiy abont how to bnild, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too in a plain, eaai^ un- 
derstood, practical waj. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

Bulbs and Tubbkoub Rootbd Plants 
(Allen).--OYer 800 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work by a specialist in this 
line. Tells abont lilin, cannas, dahlias, 
hjadnths, tulips; and aJl manner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 
f Mushsoomb: How to Qkow Thbm 
(Falconer) .—The onlj American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole stoxy so tersdT and plainlv 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

SuccBSS IN Makkbt Qasdbning (Raw- 
son).— Written br one of the most promi- 
nent and successnil market gardeners in 
tiie country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

Thb Ro«b (Bllwanger).— The standard 
work on roses in this country and written 
firom a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knot ledge and opportu- 
nities for comparisoii, and where every 
variety of rose ever iutroduoed is or hak 
been grown. $1.25. 

->Thb Bioglb Bbsnt Book (Bigek).— A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries; 
85 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 50cts. 

Thb Propagation op Plants (Puller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttinjgs, seed 
soviringj etc., with every mamoulation 
pertaining to the subject It is tne voice 
of practical experience, b^ one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists hving. $1.50. 

Manurbs (Sempers).— Over 200 pa^; 
illustrated. . It tdls all about artificial, 
fiumyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are jpod for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the cufierent crops and 
the difierent soils, how to ap|>ly them, 
and how much to use and all in such a 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 

DicnoNART OP Gakdbnino (Nicholson^. 
—An inimitable work. An enc^dopscdia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most fieuniliar. It is stand- 
ard authority on nomenclature. An Eng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
as in Europe. Pour volumes. $20.00. 

Window Plowbr Gardbn (Heinrich). 
75 cents. 

SmaU Pmit Cultuiist (Puller). $1.50. 



Thb Gardbn Stort (Bllwanger).— A 
deluj^htfnl book portraying the beauties 
andpleasures of fnardeningin the most fas- 
cinating style; it is eminently practical, 
and useful, too, for the author loves, 
knows and erows the plants he vrrites 
about; and nas a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try. Price $1.50. 

Prutts and Pruit Trbbs op Ambrica 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Pruit Gardbn (Barry). $2.00. 

Gardbndco por Propit (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical Ploriculturb (Hender- 
son). $1.50. • 

On thb Ro«b (Parsons). $1.00. 

Truck Parmino at thb South (Oem- 
ler). $1.50). 

OrnambntalGardbning (Long). $2.00. 

Art Out op Doors (Van Renssalaer).— 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1.50. 

Thb Ploral Art op Japan (Conder). 
New,, revised and enlarged edition. 
Colored and plain plates. $20.00. 

Swbbt Scbntsd Plowbrs and Pra- 
GRANT Lbavbs (McDouald). A very in- 
teresting subject handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $1.50. 

Botanical Dictionary (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known m gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition. $7.20. 

Thb Wild Gardbn (Robinson). How 
to make all outdoors beautiful, more es- 
pecially the wilder and rougher parts of 
the grounds about our homes, by the 
greatest master in that art. Splendidly 
Ulustrated from life. $4.80. /-, 

How TO Know thb Wild Plowbrs 
( Dana) . Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common wild flowers. Il- 
lustrated. $1.75. 

According to Sbason (Dana).— Talks 
about the flowers in the order of their ap- 
pearance in the woods or fields. $0.75. 

Thb English Plowbr Gardbn (Robin 
son).— This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
with hardy floveers of all kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most every plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
manjr hundreds of illustrations. Its au- 
thor is the greatest master m ornamental 
gardening who ever lived. $6.00. 

Plant Brbbding (Prof. Bailey).— Deals 
with variation in and crosdng of plants, 
and the origin of garden varieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

Thb Horticulturist's Rulb-Book 
(Prof. Bailey).— A compendium of useful 
information for all interested in fi-uit, veg- 
etable or flower growing; 802 passes. 
$0.75. 

Thb Soil (Prof. King).— Its nature, re- 
lations and fundamental prindples ol 
management; 303 pages. $0.75. 

Thb Plant-Lorb and Gardbn-Crapt 
OP Shakbspbarb (Ellacombe). $3.60. 

Vbgbtablb Gardbning (Prof. Green, ol 
University of Minnesota) . $1 .25. 

Ambrican Pruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts por Propit (Parry).— A treatise 
on the i^pagation and cultivation of 
nut-bearmg trees. $1.00. 
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Yaughan^s 
Bulbs. 

For Winter Blooming UNDER GLASS 
For Bedding OUT OF DOORS 

ARE NOW READY. 

Oar importations m the largest wholesale and 
retail handlers of bnlbs in A.merioa, enable us to 
give yon uneonalled selection as to size, yarlety 
sod reasonable price. 



GET THE BEST. 



SIIOUR 



"Exhibition" Grado 

Hjacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Etc. 

F#r Ofwlno In p ^ t< » 

Large buyers will find it to their interest to 
Bubnlt their complete list of Bulbs, etc., wanted 
for onr Special Quotation. 

Sand portal for Non Fall Catil««uo. 

VaigliM's Sttd SItrt 

14 Bwefaqr St., NEW YORK. 

Tel. 1«» CorUandt 

When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in Qardeninq. 



BOUND VOLUMES 



• • '• • Oi^ • • • 



QARDENINQ. 

|UE can supply the ten volumes of Gardening bound in 
half leather, with gilt lettering and marbled edges, and 
full index. Each year is complete except volume II in 
which two numbers are missing, the heavy call for them 
having exhausted the edition. 

VOLUMB I, POSTPAID $3.25 



II» 

III. 

IV, 

V, 

VI. 

VII. 

Vili. 

iX. 

X. 



3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
. U5 



The set eff ten yolnmee by expreu, not prepaid, $a7«50* 

These ten volumes, with their complete indexes, are alone 
a comprehensive horticultural library, and are invaluable 
for reference. 

THE GARDENING COMPANY, 

»iH>ii Baildins. CHICAOO. 



Hardy Shrubs 

AND CLiriBERS. 

Ghent Azaleas, Azalea Mollis, Hardy Roses, Ampe- 
lopsls Veitchll, Oematls Paniculata, Rare G>nifers, Iris 
Kaempferi, Eulalia Japonica, with all hardy herbaceous 
plants and grasses suitable for fall planting. Catalogue 
on application. High-class Plants for the Conservatory, 
Greenhouse, Lawn and Grounds of country places a 
spedalty.%ii%iiat%ii%ii%ii 

F. R. PIERSON CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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AND 

TO SUPERINTEND 

^tionifdesiAed 

iSSASniARS 

tH Li P TO 3 2 FT. OR LON G ER 



It ME 
II ER 
jjCYPR 

ANY LEN' 

\ \ N reOHSa, B STO N, M> S S 



r^oit' 



i,MA* 



• ♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦ ♦ ^ ^♦♦• ♦ ♦^ 



8-NEW-8 

CALIFORNIA 
SWEET PEAS 



OP 

California Origin 

AND 

A new WHITE Nastirtiim 

Will be features of our 1904 
Catalo^e. 

VIUaNIN'S SEED STORE, 



CHIOAQO: 

84-86 Randolph St 



MKWf YORKt 

14 Btrctey St. 



AUTUMN GATALOeUE 

NOW READY. 

SENT ON APPLICATION. 

Bulbs for Foroing and Bedding. 
New Crop Rlushroom Spawn. 

W. C. BECKERT, Allegheay, Pa 

Please Mention Oardening when writing 



Our Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Orchids Is 
now ready and may be had 
' upon applloation. 

Orchid Growers and Importers. 8UMMIT. W. J. 



Orchids 



. THE TEN 



Bound Volumes 

. . . OF . . . 

Gardening t^^ 
Encyclopedia. 

The set of Ten volumes, not 
prepaid, by ei press, $:7.50. 

THE GARDENING COMPANY 

Monon BuikUfig, CHICAGO. 



Hitchings&Co., ""tssr 

■AATiPiiiTiinai anmiTrrTC lun DiiiinPAa 




HORTICULTIIIUL ARCRITCCTS AND BlILDCRS. 



dOILERS 



ARC THE RI08T ^____^_ 

RCLIABLC. DURABLE AND CCONORIIdAL 



Oreen-h o u i c . 
Heating ft Ven- 
tilmting Cata- 
logue mailcfl 
from New York 
office on receipt 

a of f cents poa- 

I tage. 




QUIGKLY aiT 

Tieai wMniSt 

and 

EAaiLY 



a 

I 

a 



LORD A BURNHAM COMPANY 

I Horticaitarai ArchltacU aad BaNdara aad M*f*fra af Naatiag aad VaalHatlag Ap^ratM. I 

I Hew York Office, ^irjaflfeSr* Beierai Office and Werks {iarrv? i 



Our farm Annual for 1904, 

An authority on Sweet Peas^ the leading • 
American Seed Catalogue^ will be ready Jan. I, 
'04^ and mailed iree to any address upon 
application, j^j^j^j^j^j^j^j^ 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CD- 
Philadelphia. 
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A STUDY IN WALKING FERN. 




The Wftlking Fern.— Fig. 1. 



A STUDY IN WALKING LEAF. 

Nature teaches chiefly by example, lav- 
ishly throwing out specimens of her 
handiwork which we do well to note 
and copy if we can. Environment has 
much to do with development in all 
phases of life and nowhere is the fact bet- 
ter demonstrated than in the fern world. 
Nature provides certain conditions for 
certain plants because something in the 
physical economy of the individual spe- 
cie's demands it. The daintiest of fern 
creations thrive best in rocky nurserie.«, 
springing from nook and seam in bewil- 
dering profusion. 

Peruaps the most unique of the many 
interesting cliff-dwellers is C^mptosorus 
rhizophyllus, the walking leaf, the one 
species of an eminently progressive gen us. 
All ferns reproduce from spores, many 
from the rootstock, but this is the only 
authentic uiembcr of the fern tribe which 
roots at the apex, throwing up other 
equally aiAbitious plants. The fronds 
are evergreen, usually entire, heart shaped 
at base with long tapering point. 



It is no uncommon thing to find a mat 
of this fern thrown up like a rare piece of 
embroidery on the face of a moss covered 
rock. The tapering fronds, intent on the 
business of life, interlacing here and there 
in endless confusion, are second in beauty 
only to single specimens straying over 
the" mossy cover, no two alike, with 
varying outline which may suggest 
almost anything— a bird of paradise, a 
devilfish, or a dainty bow of ribbon. C. 
rhizophyllus also walks a crack in a rock 
to perfection and rarely develops in rich 
leaf mould at the base. 

To cultivate any native fern success- 
fully environment must be taken into 
account. If nature succeeds best with 
the walking leaf on rocks we must also 
supply like conditions for prosperous 
cultivation indoors as well as out. The 
regulation rockery on the lawn is a long 
established institution; but an indoor 
affair is not on the regular schedule. 
However, anything under seventy-five 
pounds is practicable and not as formid- 
able as might be supposed. Lacquered 
trays or meat platters are within the 
reach of all and equal to the less savory 
but more artistic burden than they 
usually carry. 

Granted that the sort of rock suited 
for the purpose is not within the reach of 
all, the majority of those "in tune with 
nature'' strike back roads or stone walls 
occasionally in tkeir travels. How true 
it is that observant eyes sooner or later 
sec just what they are looking for. If 
the quest is for rocks, channeled and 
grooved with alluring pockets, worn by 
action volcanic in ages past or chiseled 
by Time with the elements all in his hand, 
some such product will surely grin at us 



from some broken down wall or stone 
heap. 

The foundation of the pretty study 
before us is a curious conglomerate, com- 
posed largely of quartz, opaque and 
transparent, and other heterogenous 
elements. The weight of the mass is 
about fifty pounds, and it is cemented to 
flat stone so that none of the available 
nooks for culture be lost in the drainage 
or carpeted over with moss. Although 
a very good thing as nature left it, a few 
touches of Portland cement have added 
to the staying qualities of soil and water 
in certain shallow places which the pose 
of the rock would otherwise render use- 
less. The only smooth surface is the one 
on which it rests. 

A 5- inch slab cemented on near the 
base makes it possible to use thicker tafts 
of Asplenium Trichomanes than would 
otherwise be practicable. Near the top 
herb Robert is gaining foothold in a tiny 
cavity on the perpendicular rock made 
available by a small fragment of the stone 
thus fastened on. To prevent ultimate 
rusting of the tray, tea-lead should be 
smoothly rubbed down on the surface; 
this is even a better preventive than 
certain antirust preparations on the 
market. For dramage outside of the 
foundation stone I use a thin layer of 
porous refuse from coal siftings covered 
heavily with sphagnum or other waste 
moss. Leaf mould, black and beautiful, 
is next in order and the floor is ready for 
a carpet of moss with further adornment. 

Second only in importance to the walk- 
ing leaf is Polypodiuni vulgare, the one 
New England representative of the genus. 
It is a cneery little fern from four to ten 
inches high; the fronds are so clear cut 
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that one might eaiilj fancy them all cut 
with sdtsorft from a paper pattern. 
They are intensely evergreen, retaining 
their freshness through t he winter months 
and but little worse ior the wear and 
tear of an eccentric climate. 

To cultivate any fern properly the root 
grbwth must be thoroughly understood. 
This feature is especially mteresting in 
the polypody. The rootstock is creep- 
ing, above ground, branchiae freely, 
throwing off fronds above ana thread- 
like roots which anchor the mat to the 
rock beneath. This looks like a careless 
arrangement; but although the entire 
mat can be pulled from the surface it is 
for ordinary strains as firm as the rock 
itself. For culture I cut the sheet with a 
sharp knife, being careful not to disturb 
the mterlacing rhizomes or loosen the 
soil so compactly filled in. The ampu- 
tated sections should be firmly packea on 
porous rock. 

Nature is a bit of an expansionist and 
her rules not always arbitrary; the roots 
of the specimens at the left of the rock in 
Pur. 2 are growing contentedly on soft 
filling. A small tuft of Asplenium Tri- 
chomanes perched high on the left of 
Fig. 3 and a cheliantbes, a pretty, 
wooly-backed fern on the lower right 
of the same plate, are excellent loils for 
plainer fronds which monopolize the 
situation. 

Plant etiquette is sometimes open to 
criticism. It is never polite for uninvited 
guests to take the highest seat, viz., 
Dentaria diphylla, which crowns the 
summit with tnfoliate leafage. A victim 
of circumstances, however, must be 
foi^iven. The walking leaf used on the 
top is iht only ''find*' 1 ever struck grow- 
ing in leaf mould six inches deep. Dormant 
roots in the soil were left undisturbed; 
hence the spicey pepper root on the top 
shelf will be welcome indeed if it hangs a 
doud of airy white blossoms over aU 
beneath. 

No work in ferns is complete without 
the presence of herb Robert, a delicate 
lacey plant, around which hang fern 
myths galore. A lycopodium is effective 
against the middle of the base and thrives 
even better than Dalibarda repens trail- 
ing over the moss. This swamp angel 
deserves to be better known, as there is 
nothing whiter or more immaculate than 
the stflfry flowers sent up in mid summer. 
No one need attempt to upholster a rock of 



any kind or do any fern work whatever 
without an abundance of two things, 
viz., mosses and hairpins. There is but 
one kind of moss which I find serviceable 
for open living room culture in winter. 
I rarei;^ see the moss in mid-summer, but 
fall rains spread it in great beauty over 
the rocks on highways and byways. It 
may be found thick and heavy with deep 
pile adapted for carpeting, or thin as lace 
for coveming fern roots on liUiputian 
diffii. 

Mosses of any Idnd must be firmly 
fastened to the substance beneath. 
Weighting a piece of moss with pebble 
or cobble stone is worse than useless; 
adhesion is essential and can only be 
brought about by a lavish use of invisi- 
ble and other pins. I called myself fortu- 
nate in securing a quantitv of pins made 
from fine brass wire; these could be 
easily cut to suit the locality. All of the 
larger ferns and plants are anchored by 
heavier pins. 

A work of this kind should never be 
allowed to get dry; but over watering is 
equally disastrous to the "first floor." 
An angle-necked, rubber plant sprinkler 
judidouslv used is sure to preserve this 
thing of beauty for many months, if not 
forever. W. 
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THE DECORATION OF HOME GROUIfDS. 

No. 6.— The illustration shows a difler- 
ence in two elm trees due to the difference 
in character of two owners. The vege- 
tation about a house indicates the char- 
acter of the occupants. A beautiful home 
grows beautiful as it develops under the 
influence of good people. A gardener 
may plan, lay out and establish a home 
decoration, but as soon as the plants 
be><in to grow they adapt themselves to 
influences for which the occupants are 
chiefly responsible. 



ACADEMY GROUNDS, NOTRE DAME, IND. 

St. Mary's academy erounds at Notre 
Dame, Ind., are to be beautified. When 
the landscape engineers who are now 
engaged on the preliminaries have com- 
pleted thdr extensive work according to 




No. 6. THE DECORATION OP HOME GROUNDS. 



the plans indicated in the accompanying 
diagram there will probably be no more 
beautiful grounds surrounding a univer- 
sity, college or academy in America, says 
the South Bend, Ind, Tribune. The 
elaborate plans contemplate an expendi- 
ture of about $30,000. This amount 
may be increased to $50,000. The work 
is l)eing done by P. S. Peterson & Son, of 
Chicago. 

St. Mary'si^rounds have always been 
attractive and the academy has taken 
much pride in them. The change now 
being made became necessary on acconnt 
of the erection of the mafinifioent new 
collegiate hall, whkh will oe TtadY for 
occupancy next month. This bnildi^g^, 
costmg several hundred thousand dollars 
and erected to meet the increasing demand 
for more and better accommodations 
occasioned by the steady growth of the 
academy, is built in front of some of the 
other buildings and interferes with the 
original svstem of concentric circular 
paths and flower beds, requiring a 
rearrangement of the walks, drives and 
grounds in general. 
The services of the Petersons, of Chicago, 
who are landscape gardeners, were 
tnmged and the remodeling of the 
whole place has been decided on. A 
complete topographical survey was first 
made and it was found that the contonr 
of the f>lace and particularlv the grade of 
the main entrance drive were very irregu- 
lar. The drives are therefore being cat 
down in places and filled in in others. 
The original trees, mostly soft maple and 
sycamore, had been planted too dose 
and shut off many beautiful vistas and 
even prevented the fi^rass from growing. 
A laree number of these trees have been 
reoenUy chopped down. Some stately 
ever g r e ens were planted thirty years ago 
by sister^ connected with the institution 
and the sentiment attaching to these par- 
ticular trees has been respected. The 
plans have been made, as far as possible, 
to leave them undisturbed. All the desir- 
able hardwood trees will be left standing 
except where they interfere with the new 
scheme of walks and drives. In such 
cases, althoughsomeof them weigh ten 
tons, they will be carefully moved during 
the winter to more suitable locations. 

A very complete water system for irri- 
gating the trees and lawns has been 
devised by pumping St. Josep h river water 
into an old oil tank, giving a supply inde- 
pendent of that of the householcL The 
surface drainage on the drives has been 
taken care of, 7,000 feet of granite-top 
cement walks contracted for and plans 
have been made for bringing to proper 
grade and seedinj^: severu acres of lawn 
adjoining the buildings and the plant- 
ing of large quantities of ornamental 
trees and flowering shrubs. 

The accompanying diagram sets forth 
in a general way what is contemplated. 
The whole site has been treated as a 
unit. The main driveway is flanked by 
20-foot parkways with large sugar 
maples set forty feet apart in the center. 
The foot walks on either side are to be 
shaded by a row of trees until the lower 
point of the plateau in front of the main 
building is reached, where the drive 
divides into two complimentary loga- 
rithm ical spiral curves, producing a true 
heart-shaped design. Ample space is 
thus given to show the beautiful front 
facade of the new building, 220 feet in 
extent. 

The pedestrian is led by pleaaing cnnres 
through the center of this area and past 
flower beds and around the fountain and 
lily pond. An interesting feature which 
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18 tiltimatdj to be worked out is a 
promenade at the foot of the bluff along 
the bank of the St. Joseph river, reached 
at the eastern end through the pictur- 
esqtie ravine near the Michicran Central 
rulroad. Larger spaces for recreation 
grounds are laid out. The whole design 
will give greater perspective to the land- 
scape in all directions. The shrubbery 
will be planted primarily to produce 
pleanng efifects, bnt has l)een so selected 
as to embrace a very complete collection 



of all desirable varieties and will give a 
continuous blooming effect all summer. 

The fall landscape has also come in for 
a share of thought by the use of material 
which assumes fine autumnal foHage. The 
winter eflect is obtained by means of 
shrubs of bright colored bark or berries. 
This work is in charge of Mr. Peterson and 
his corps of assistants. The many similar 
undertakings which have been executed 
during the half century's history of the 
firm to the eminent satisfaction of its 



clients are regarded as sufficient proi 
of an equalfy fortunate result at 
Mary's academy. The firm's nurser 
Chicago will be drawn on to supply t 
and shrubbery for the beautifying ^ 
at St. Mary's. 

Pbnnisbtum macrophyllum . A' 
SANGUiNBUM the ucw grass for whirl 
A. Dreer received honorable mentio 
the late exhibition in Boston is of a c 
bronzy i«d, a rare color in grasses. 
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Portecocbere of H. H. Rogers, Pairhaven, Mass. 



ROGERS ESTATE AT FAIRHAVEN, RASS. 

Pairhayeo, New Bedford's beautiful 
suburb, is best known as the home ot the 
Standard Oil magnate. H. H. Rogers. 
The town is beautiful, partly because 
nature so made it and partly because 
of what public-spirited Mr. Rogers has 
done in the way of fine public edifices. Mr. 
Rogers' summer home, of which a num- 
ber of views are herewith shown occupies 
a sightly position, the mansion sur- 
rounded by gardens, spacious lawns and 
stretches of woodland, all scrupulously 
cared for and afibrding a delightful view 
seaward in one direction and across the 
Acushnet river to New Bedford in the 
other. The estate comprises now twenty- 
five acres under the careofJamesGarthley 
who has had its supervision ever since the 
time its improvement was be>2:un fifteen 
years ago, when it was but two acres in 
extent. The lawns are the most con- 
spicuous feature of the estate. They are 
sKirted by a wavy border of shrubs and 
hardy perennials accentuated by masses 
of salvias, geraniums, cannas and other 
brilliant flowering plants. In one direc- 
tion the lawn merges into a picturesque 
out-cropping of rock clothed with sturdy 
firs ana cedars, beyond which stretches 
the woodland to the shore. On the lawn 
are some fine elms, purple beeches and 
nyssas, the latter beinz among the most 
beautiful of trees for brilliant fall color- 
ing. The purple beeches, trees about 
sixty years old, and with trunk circum- 
ference of four feet, were successfully 
moved by Mr. Garthley seven years ago. 
He attributes his success in this opera- 
tion to the extreme care exercised in pre- 
serving all the roots entire no matter 
how far they reached. In a bed of cannas 
the most effective variety is Pandora, a 
cross between Croxy and Springer, hav- 
ing rich, dark foliage in rare combination 
with very large bright orange flowers. 
The flower gardens in the rear are exten- 
sive and brilliant. Here are cosmoses 
eight feet tall, veritable trees, also an 
endless variety of Drummond's phlox, 
snapdragons, etc., useful for cutting, and 
especially noticeable is a large bed of 
pentstemons, such as well deserve a place 
m every garden. Unfortunately these 
handsome flowers will not survive the 
winters here without protection. Mr. 
Garthley raised them from seed sown in 
March and tlien keeps the plants in cold 
frame during the winter, making cuttings 
from them in spring. Plants from cut- 
tings produce better flowers and more of 
them than those direct from seed. 

The soil of Fairhaven is light and 
sandy with ledge underneath. Sod is 
hard to procure and salt spray storms 
arc frequent. With these drawbacks, the 
perfection to which everything is grown 
18 idl the more to Mr. Garthly's credit. 
He has been the recipient of many high 



awards for his exhibits at Horticultural 
Hall in Boston. There is a range of 
greenhouses recently built well supplied 
with the usual material. One ot our 
views shows the formal parterre adjacent 
to the mansion. 

The garden committee of the Massa^ 
chusetts Horticultural Society recently 
visited the estate, which is entered in 
competition tor the Hunnewell triennial 
premium and were sumptuously enter- 
tained. 



MASSACHUSETTS HORT. SOCIETY. 

An the annual exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, held in 
September, the most notable features 
were the crotons in the plant section and 
the dahlias in the cut flower section. 
The crotons were of the character popu- 
larized in Philadelphia in recent years by 
Robert Craig and others— young, quick- 
grown specimens from eighteen inches to 
two and a^half or three feet in height, 
beautifully colored and far excelling any- 
thing in this line heretofore shown here. 
E. J. Mitton, J. S. Bailey and E. S. Con- 
verse were the contributors. Mr. M it- 
ton's group of twenty-five took first 
prize, but Mr. Bailey's was a very close 
second. The winning ^roup excelled in 
the broad leaf varieties. Thompsonii, 
Dayspring, Mortii, Reedii, Dolina and 
Czar Alexander HI were splendid. In 
the second group Flambeau, Johannus, 
Hanburyanum superba, Hawkeri and 
Sunshine excelled. From J. W. Tuft's 
came some lai^e specimens, big, mas- 
sive plants of Fasciatum, Heroicus and 
Evansianum, seven to eight feet hi^h. 

The display of dahlias was a revelation 
and the interest shown in the varieties 
and their names w€is a convincing evi- 
dence of the great public interest 
awakened in the dahlia since the appear- 
ance of the cactus and loose flowered 
decorative varieties. There were many 
thousands of blooms, show, decorative, 
fancy, cactus, single and pompon being 
all well represented but tne cactus pre- 
dominating and the quality was ahead 
of any previously shown here. The num- 



ber of exhibitors was lai^ge, many being 
commercial men. "Master Carl" was 
adjudged the best single bloom of any 
variety introduced since 1901. 

A group of large-foliaged coleuses from 
W. B. Roberts made an exceedingly bril- 
liant efiect and was sng^stive of the 
wealth of bold color available in these 
easily grown subjects. Their adapta^ 
bility for e£fective exhibition use at this 
season of the year cannot be overdrawn. 

From the Harvard Botanic Garden 
came the largest and most comprehen- 
sive group in the hall, including stove 
plants and medicinal and economic 
plants from all over the world but the 
group was placed, with questionable 
judgment, so as to obstruct the best 
view of the halL The groups of stove 
and greenhouse decorative-foliaged plants 
from various large private estates were 
as usual verjr fine and the ferns from the 
same exhibitors were fully up to the 
standard. The Pierson fern in J. S. 
Bailey's group came in for great admira- 
tion. Some of the massive fronds meas- 
ured over a foot across from tip to tip 
of the pinnae. Other specially admired 
things were Dreer's Asparagus myrioda- 
dus, the "lace plants" in tubs ot water 
illuminated from below, a well-bloomed 
specimen of Dipladenia rosacea from J. 
S. Bailey, the Anna Foster fern and the 
displays of GroflTs hybrid gladiolL A 
border of Saintpaulia ionantha along 
the front of Mrs. J. L. Gardner's group 
made an admirable finish line. 

There were extensive collections of 
hardjr herbaceous flowers in the small hall, 
contributed by Carl Blomber^ and Blue 
Hill Nursery. Cattleya labiata, var. 
Cooksonii was the rarest plant in Lager 
& Hurrell's orchid group. 

The musicians were screened from view 
bv a big group of bays, palms and ferns 
illumined with lilies and gladioli from R. 
& J. Farquhar. Mrs. M. JL. Atwood was 
g^iven a bronze medal for home cultiva- 
tion of achimenes. The plants grown in 
an ordinary dwelling house window were 
very fine. 

J. E. Rothwell's collection of orchids 
comprised many rare hybrid cypripe- 
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diums. A feature of all Mr. Rothwell's 
exhibits is the legible and attractive 
manner in which each flower is labelled. 

D. P. Roj, as usual, did himself credit 
with a nice group of Begonia Rex. 

The displays of fancy caladiums once 
so prominent in these fall shows were 
missed. Dracaenas also were seen in 
limited number. 

On the third day of the exhibition, M. 
H. Walsh brought in some handsome 
specimen blooms of his rose Urania, also 
some sprays of flowers from his seedling 
rambler Debutante, the latter being espe- 
cially interesting from the fact that they 
were the second crop of bloom from the 
plant this season. 

The October fruit show was combined 
this Tear with the plant and flower show. 
Apples were not up to the standard. 



EXHIBmONS. 



PART n. 
If the schedule calls for a certain quan tity 
let that and no more be in your collection. 
We have seen many an other wise excellent 
cellection disqualified on that ground. 
If the schedule calls for size only the 
selection is very^ simple, but if it is 
the best for table use then much dis- 
crimination is needed, freshness, form, 
uniformity and size must all be consid- 
ered. The appearance and make-up of 
the collection has also much to do in ren- 
dering a decision. If the difierent sub- 
jects be not uniform much is detracted 
from the appearance of the whole. For 
instance, two or three large parsnips, or 
carrots and several smaller ones does 
much to detract from the appearance of 
a collection, and moreover it looks as if 
the exhibitor had only a limited quantity 
to pick from. The rating of difierent 
vegetables also influences many a close 
decision. A dish of nice green peas at the 
present time would outrival a large 
pumpkin or squash, and so on. Healthy 
green foliage adds much to the fresh 
appearance when' staged; for instance, 
carrots, parsnips, beets or turnips should 
not be denuded oif their leaves right down 
to the crown. Such an appearance gives 
them a cold storage look. The-up-to- 



date vegetable peddler recognizes this, 
and the nouse wife in quest of something 
fresh will invariably choose the bunch 
with a quantity of leaves on it in prefer- 
ence to the one with the cold storage 
look, even though the one may be supe- 
rior to the other. In staging a collection 
one is sometimes tempted to use a cer- 
tain thing which may have a flaw in it, 
bein^ careful of course to hide this by 
placmg it in a position where the flaw 
will not be readily seen, just because it 
ma^ possess other desirable attributes. 
This IS verjr often a stumbling block. If 
a close deasion hcis to be rendered every 
point counts, and each subject is exam- 
ined individually. Blemisnes must be 
avoided and all scratching or scraping. 
Use a knife as little as possible, but nave 
everything washed clean and looking as 
natural as possible. In most cases now- 
adays horticultural and other societies 
provide all dishes and receptacles for 
stagioe purposes, but where this is not 
so, and each exhibitor has to provide his 



own, let them be of uniform sise and 
color. Nothing looks worse than a mis- 
cellaneous lot of wooden, earthenware 
and semi-color dishes. Nothing looks 
better than white earthenware, and it 
need not be expensive. The use of white 
plates is universal for the smaller sub- 
jects, but when a collection is staged 
they ma^r be dispensed with. Sheets of 
clean white paper make an e£fective set- 
ting and on the whole looks more natural. 
Parsley is often used as a ground work, 
and where the collection is not limited 
there may be no objection, but if the 
schedule calls for twelve or more varie- 
ties its use is sometimes misconstrued. 
When it is to be used as one of the num- 
ber it is safer to lift two or three plants, 
roots and all and stage them as you 
would the others. In staging commence 
at the back of the table with the larger 
subjects such as cabbage, leek, squash, 
etc., and taper ofi* towards the front 
with the smaller ones so that the whole 
may be seen at a glance. Do not have 
your cabbage and cauliflowers stripped of 
every leaf as if they were ready to be put 
in the pot. Leave every respectable leaf 
on them, and a considerable portion of 
stem, and have them put up to look as 
natural €is possible. See that everything 
is properly and neatly named, have 
uniform cards with the names printed or 
written, much of the good that results 
from such exhibitions is often lost by the 

{mblic having to guess at what they are 
ooking at. If you win a prize do nut 
berate your neighbor's futile attempt, it 
may be his turn next. Neither be dis- 
couraged by a failure: "Rome was not 
built in one day.'' Whatever you stage, 
let it be your own production-, and if you 
win yovi will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you are not strutting in 
borrowed feathers. If you lose you can 
also feel that the attempt was no 
disgrace. Jas. T. Scott. 



ARALIA CHmENSIS VARIEGATA. 

Under the name of Dimorphanthus 
Mandschuricus variegatus, this graceful 
Chinese shrub h€is been attracting much 
attention in England. It grows six to 
twelve feet high and h€is large spreading 
leaves, pinnately divided into many 
ovate acute leaflets. In the common 
form these are green, and do not particu- 
larly attract the attention. But in the 
variegated variety the leaflets are irregu- 
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larly bordered with a creamy white band 
that gives the foliage a unique and dis- 
tinct appearance, as shown in the illus- 
tration. As the leaves become older they 
asstune a beautiful and conspicuous 
flush of soft magenta purple and are then 
more decidedly ornamental than ever. 
The flowers individually small and 
creamy white, are borne on the young 
jhoots in large divided clusters. When 
protected in a cold greenhouse they 
appear in June, but later on in the open 
air. In mild localities, this plant flour- 
ishes in the open air in England. It likes 
a rich and rather moist, loamy soil, and 
if two or three plants are placed in a 
group by themselves in a sheltered nook 
on tne grass or shrubbery border they 
are very attractive. 

Commercially speaking this is a plant 
that pays to propagate. In fact enough 
of it cannot be produced. Quite recent! v 
I knpw a specimen about hve feet high 
for which six guineas had been offci^ 
but was refused. Quite small plants 
easily fetch a guinea apiece. They are 
easily raised by Rafting on stocks of the 
green variety, either lower down near 
the root or on the top of the spiny stem. 
A nice warm greenhouse is necessary to 
have the operation quickly performed. 

W. 

The Flower Oarden. 



INCRBASmG POPULAKITT OF DAHLIAS. 

The first exhibition of the New Bedford 
Horticultural Society, New Bedford, 
Mass., was held last week and was a 
d^ded success. There were some very 
fine groups of decorative plants, a few 
asters, sweet peas, gladioli, etc., but it 
was practically a dahlia show. The 
people had eyes for nothing but dahlias. 
Several dahlia specialists from out of 
town brought in a grand collection, espe- 
cifidly fine m the cactus section, which 
opened the eyes of some of the flower 
growers here. Oar florists have not paid 
much attention to growing dahlias, con- 
sidering them coarse, common flowers 
not worth bothering with. But after 
seeing such noble flowers and delicate 
colors as were shown here this year, and 
after finding that there are hundreds of 
flower cranks looking for the new and 
choice varieties and willing to pay good 
prices for them, some converts have been 
made, and the importance of the dahlia 
felt. 

There promises to be a dahlia craze 
throughout the country. Somebody is 
going to make money originating new 
varieties^ The people are always want- 
ing something new. When things get 
common they lose their interest in them. 
Time was when everybody was crazy 
over chrysanthemums. But they do not 
buy the plants now to any extent. Is 
there not a fine chance for any number of 
intelligent and enterprising florists to 
exercise their brains andskiH in originat- 
ing new varieties in all kinds of plants 
that the people can grow? 

The lesson then to be learned firom this 
first show of the New Bedford Horticult- 
ural Society is to cultivate dahlias and 
also cultivate flower cranks. N. B. H. 



THE RETURN OF THE DAHLIA. 

This is the subject of an editorial in the 
N. Y. Mail and Express. It says: 

We are not greatly surprised to hear that 
the Newport cottage people are swarming 
to th« Horticultural Society's autumnal ex- 
hibition to see the dahlias. They seem to 
think that they need an excuse tor. a 



"dahlia fad," and the excuse is that this 
show, having for local reasons been given 
much earlier than usual, could not be a 
chrysanthemum exhibition. As it came 
exactly at the height of the season of 
dahlias, why not make it a dahlia show? 

Why not, indeed? The dahlia is 
laughed at because it is so absurdly like 
an artificial flower; and yet it may well 
enough be said of it that it is exactly the 
excellent thing that Nature has brought 
forth In an effort to prove that she can 
make a much more beautiful artificial 
flower than man can. The perfect frank- 
ness of the dahlia's formal, almost mechan- 
ical, arrangement of its ray-florets really 
makes one forgive the artificiality of its 
appearance. And the gladness, the cheri- 
ness, the superb responsiveness of the 
flower make it a real delight to simple- 
hearted people. It produces colors that are 
a wonder of wealth and brilliancy. 

Bom on the radiant mountains of Mex- 
ico, the dahlia plant retains, either ex- 
pressed or latent in Its spontaneous and 
productive body, so much of the wealth and 
splendor of the tropics that it has added 
an exotic delight to tens of thousands of 
northern gardens. Uncritical children, who 
perhaps alter all have the best title to say 
whether a flower is beautiful or not, think 
it the flnest flower in the world. They 
watch its unfolding with pure and expect- 
ant delight, and are deliriously rejoiced by 
the gift of a rich and perfect dahlia. 

As the child triumphantly survives in 
the person of every normal adult, and as 
the rich can do no better than to return 
at times to the esthetic delights of the 
poor, it is rather pleasant than otherwise 
to see the Newport society people take up 
the "dahlia fad." 



elicited general admiration from the 
large and a()preciative attendance. Dur- 
ing the evening an excellent pro^amme 
of vocal and instrumental music added 
to the attractions of the snow. The fol- 
lowing are the awards made: George A. 
Pope, Wm. Kittle well, gardener, best gen- 
eral collection of dahlias, first prize, best 
twelve of cactus, show, decorative and 
pompon, each first prize. Best collection 
of single dahlias, R. Lichtenberg, silver 
medal; best seedling of cactus, show, 
fancy and decorative, each a certificate 
of merit. Golden Gate Park sta^d a 
very fine collection of dahlias, receiving 
honorary mention. Crocker Estate, col- 
lection of dahlias, honorary mention; 
seedlinfi" gladiolus, certificate of merit. 
W. H. Crocker, Burlingame, dahlias and 
flowering shrubs, honorable mention. F. 
Tillman, £. Bengel, gardener, seedling 
cannas, certificate of merit.. J. M, Hal- 
sted, cactus dahlias, honorable mention. 
J. A. Carbone, chrysanthemums, honor- 
able mention. J. H. Sievers & Company, 
decorative plants, honorable mention. 
H. Maier, lilies, honorable mention. 



SAN FRANCISCO DAHLIA SHOW. 
The annual dahlia show given by the 
Pacific Coast Horticultural Society took 
place, September 19, in the maple room, 
Palace. Hotel, and was in every way a 
success. The show was held from noon 
until 10 p. m. The fine exhibits staged 



AT BALTIFIORE. 

The dahlia show held September 28 
was a great success. Several thousand 
visitors attended. Messrs. R. Vincent & 
Sons deserve great credit, their exhibit 
alone containing 15,000 blooms. Messrs. 
Bei^ger, Anderson, Burger and Halliday 
Brothers all aided to make this free 
dahlia show one of the best ever held in 
America. Over one hundred varieties 
were shown and the wonderful develop- 
ment of the dahlia illustrated by the rare 
specimens produced by Maryland gar- 
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The flowers were arranged with 
abeck&Tound of specimen palms supplied 
br HalUdaj Brotbers. One must admit 
that the weather has been particnlarlj 
favorable for dahlias. Your readers 
may be interested in a few notes on the 
▼aneties most admired: Austin Cannell«a 
rich magenta; Countess of Lonsdale, 
flame-colored; Gloriosa, scarlet; Strohlen 
Krone, brilliant crimson tipped with 
purple; Harr^ S ted wick, garnet; Hohen- 
zollem, a beautiful tcDow; Earl of 
Pembroke, rich plum color; Mrs. Bennett, 
soft scarlet; King of Cactus, Majesty, 
Henry Patrick, H. F. Michcll, Grand 
Duke Alexis, Edna Hanline, a charming 
golden bronxe sport from C. W. Bruton. 

THE AMERICAN mSTITUTE SHOW. 

The horticultural fair of the American 
Institute, held in the Institute building, 
Bast Forty-fourth street. New York, 
September 22, 23 and 24, showed very 
markedly the effect of the backward sea- 
son in the east. Vegetables were not 
nearly up to the standard of former 
years, with only one exception— cauli- 
flower. This was well represented in 
anantityand the beads were excellent, 
eyeral brands of Snowball cauliflower 
were shown, but the peer of all was 
undoubtedly Thorbnm's Guiltedge. The 
staging in most cases was very faulty. 
As ahready stated in these notes, the 
visitor had to guess at nearly every 
exhibit he looked at, there being no 
names to denote yarieties. Better Iden- 
tification really ought to be insisted on. 
No prize should be given to a collection 
or single class that has not the name of 
the variety attached to each specimen in 
plain writing. Again, in only one instance 
were the beets and carrots shown with 
leaves attached. This exception was the 
exhibit of the children from the De Witt 
Clinton Park Farm School, Fifty-third 
street and Bleventh avenue. New York. 
Their exhibit was very interesting and 
well staged. Great credit must be given 
to those who are pioneering this project. 
Other prominent exhibitors were Martin 
BeU, SparkhiU. N. Y.; L. Clifibrd Bell 
SparkhiU, N. Y.. and T. J. Young and 
Howard Nicol, of Yonkers. 

Ja8. T. Scott. 

PASSING EVENTS HV DENMARK* 

The weather being of such great 
importance to horticmture I start with 
an account of the climatic pranks of the 
year so far. The winter was very mild, 
unusually so, but in the latter part of 
April a reaction set in, with the chmax 
ot a heavy snowstorm in Copenhagen 
and its vicinity. The storm did consid- 
erable damage to most of the establish- 
ments of the city, in some cases entirely 
yyrecking greenhouses. Many fine speci- 
mens of evergreens were badly damaged. 

This snow left the ground in poor shape 
and all planting was delayed. The next 
couple of months were' dry enough, 
hardly a decent shower relieving the 
drought; but since then the weather com- 
mittee has been handling the hose almost 
incessantly, to make u() for lost time. 
The truckers don't mind it much, as the 
crops are growing weU, although the 
weeds arc growing better, hoeing being 
almost impossible. 

They have fared very well this year. 
The early season was poor, but all sum- 
mer they had things their own way and 
their smiles almost reach their ears. The 
berry crop was large and prices good, 
but otherwise the outlook for the fruit 
growers is not bright, onljr plums being 
m abundance. All vegetarians and froita- 




DAHLIA SOTH CENTURY, PHOTOQRAPHED IN AUGUST. 



rians are looking wistfully to America to 
come to the rescue with those large red 
apples. 

The spring trade show was a success 
with plenty of visitors, plenty of sales, 
plenty of money for all parties interested 
and consequently good Vill all around. 
The best things of the show were the 
cinerarias and melons from L. Daehnfeldt, 
Odense, and the tuberous begonias from 
D. T. Poulsen, Copenhagen. We have 
just had a flower festival for the benefit 
of a home for aged gardeners. The fes- 
tival was under the auspices of the popu- 
lar Princess Maria. There was a flower 
parade through the streets and a three 
days' fete in the "Tivoli," with a patron- 
age unequaled in the annals of this popu- 
lar establishment, and that means a 
great deal. The hoseman up above 
must have had compassion on the old 
gardeners for, strange to say, he held his 
thumb over the nozzle all three days. A 
large share of the success must be cred- 
ited to the weather. The committee is 



busy yet counting the surplus and I may 
soon have the pleasure to report the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone of the home. 

H. Hansbn. 



AT NEW YORK. 

In response to Park Commissioner 
Young's request for $802,454 for parks 
and parkways in Brooklyn and Queens 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment has appropriated $50,000 and 
decided that this sum would have to suf> 
fice for the year. 

Dr. N. L. Britton, director of the 
Botanical Garden, has just returned from 
a second exploration trip in Cuba, bring- 
ing a large number of botanical speci- 



Cyclambns that have been in shaded 
frames all summer should now have an 
opportunity to get the full suoj House 
them early in October. If the buds have 
been carefully pulled off through August 
the plants will bloom all the better. 
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QaBDXHnio Is eotten up for its readers and in 
their interest, ana it behooves you, one and all, to 
make it interesting. If it does not exactly suit 
yoor case, please write and tell us what you want. 
It Is our desire to help you. 

Abk ▲mt QuBsnoNS you please about plants, 
flowers, fruits, vegetaSles or other pra*tlcal 
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flowers, gardens, greenhouses, fruits, vegetables, 
or horticultural appliances that we may have 
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Thb dahlia next. 

CoRNBLius Van Brunt, the botanist, 
died on October 1, aged 76 years. 

Ardisias in fruit should be kept at a 
temperature of not above 60** now as 
too much heat is liable to induce joung 
growth. 

Now comes the growing season for 
Gloire de Lorraine begonia. They move 
alonff very rapidly in September and 
October if given a chance. 

Thb value of agricultural implements 
exported from the United States has 
increased during the past ten years from 
four million to twenty million dollars. 

Nbphrolbpis Pibrsoni was given a full 
page in colors in the Chicago Sunday 
Tn6iiiie, October 4, and described thereon 
as the "most beautiftd fern in America." 

Thrbb students sent out by Harvard 
University last June on a trip to Vene- 
zuela have returned with over 4,500 
botanical specimens from the island of 
Margarita. 

Crotons show highest color when pot- 
bound and exposure to the cool nights of 
October will accentuate it and make 
them all right for Christmas trade. As 
a rtde anything that checks growth 
heightens color. 



Thbbb are said to be two varieties of 
Ardisia crenulata. The European variety 
is much superior as a commercial plant 
to the Japanese variety which has smaller 
foliage which also droops and partially 
hides the fruit. 

Canna plants may be scorched by the 
frost before lifting, but shotdd be taken 
up before suflfering a freeze hard enough 
to kill the stalks more than half way 
down; otherwise the sour and frozen sap 
returning down the stalks into the roots 
may poison them so they will decay 
during early winter. 

Thb Jerome B. Rice Seed Company 
makes the following comment on this 
season's onion crop: "There seems to be 
a less tendency on the part of the grow- 
ers to store onions tnis year than for- 
merly, and also a more ready market for 
good stock than was experienced at this 
time last season. Reports from several 
of the larger producing districts, notably 
Ohio, shows a large portion of the crop 
has already passed into dealers' hands. 

GIKSENG IN FORnAnON NEEDED. 

Bd. Gardbning: ~ I have noticed 
recently very extensive advertisements 
calling the attention of the public to 
the enormous (?) profits to be obtained 
in the cultivation of ginseng, also a brief 
editorial note in the last issue that— 
"savored of ginseng culture literature." 
Now I desire to ask has the experiment 
of growing ginseng been tried commer- 
cially? Are the profits to be obtained by 
the advertiser who sells the seeds? Can 
you give me further information? I have 
read the advertisement, and doubtless 
other of your subscribers have, and if 
you can answer these questions, either 
through your columns or otherwise, it 
would be appreciated by me and doubt- 
less by others. I know the Ambricak 
Florist is always disposed to sift these 
doubtful questions. B. S. C. 

P. S.— Is it a quicker way to get rich 
than extracting gold from sea water? 

SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS. 

DBPARTMBNT OF ]^LANT RBGISTRATION. 

The Conard & Jones Company ask to 
withdraw the name Leo XIII as applied 
to a new rose registered by them on July 
30, 1903, and to substitute therefor that 
of Sir Thomas Lipton, it having been 
ascertained that a rose under the name 
of Leo XIII w€U9 already in existence at 
the time of registering. Any one know- 
ing of any reason against the registration, 
as now applied for, under the name of Sir 
Thomas Lipton will please notify 
promptly. Wm. J. Stewart, Sec'y. 

AMERICAN CARNATION SOCIETY. 

DEPARTMB.NT of RBGISTRATION. 

The following new varieties of carna- 
tions have been registered: 

By John E. Hatnes, Bethlehem, Pa., 
"John E. Haines," deep scarlet, size SVa 
inches, free and early bloomer, good, 
strong growth, never bursting calyx and 
long stiff stems. "Star of Bethlehem," 

gure yellow, very free continuous 
loomer, a strong grower with long, stiff 
stems and flowers 3 to 3V2-inches with 
never bursting calyx. No. 77, a pure 
pink with 3*<2-inch flower, a never burst- 
ing calyx, long, stiff stems and very fra- 
grant; free, continual bloomer and very 
Iree grower, good for twelve months of 
the year. 

In addition to the regular line o 



premiums and specials heretofore noted 
in the trade papers, the following are 
offered: 

By TheFolev Manufacturing Company 
of Chicago, lU., three silver cups valued 
at $25 each. 

One for the best vase of Michigan seed- 
lings not yet disseminated. 

One for the best 100 yellow, any variety 
and open to all. 

One for the best vase of 150 blooms 
not less than three nor more than five 
varieties, any variety permissable and 
the vase to be arranged tor harmony and 
effect. Albbrt M. Hbrr, Sec*y. 

Lancaster, Pa. 



CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 

President Herrington has announced 
the committees to examine chry8anthe<- 
mum seedlings and sports on dates as 
follows: October 10, 17, 24 and 31, and 
November 7, 14, 21, 28, 1903. 

Boston, Mass.— E. A. Wood, chairman, 
Boston Flower Market, care of John 
Walsh; Wm. Nicholson and James 
Wheeler. 

New York, N. Y.—Bugene Dailledouzc, 
chairman, care of New York Cut Flower 
Company, Twenty-sixth street and 
Sixth avenue; Wm. H. Duckham and 
Wm. Plumb. 

Philadelphia, Pa.~A. B. Cartledge, 
chairman, 1514 Chestnut street; William 
K. Harris and John Westcott. 

Chicago, 111.— James S. Wilson, chair- 
man, care of T. B. Deamud, 51 Wabash 
avenue; Edwin A. Kanst and B. Wien- 
hoeber. 

Cincinnati, O.— Richard Witterstaetter, 
chairman, to Jabez- Elliott Flower Mar- 
ket, care of janitor; James B. Allan and 
Wm. Jackson. 

Exhibits to receive attention from the 
committees must in all cases be prepaid 
to destination, and the entry iee ot $2 
should be forwarded to the secretary not 
later than Tuesday of the week preceding 
examination. 

Attention of the exhibitors is called to 
the action taken at the last meeting of 
the C. S. A., requiring all sports to be 
exhibited before at least three committees 
before becoming eligible to receive certifi- 
cate. 

Additionai, Prbmiums.— The attention 
ofprospective exhibitors is called to the 
following prizes which have been recently 
added to the already fine schedule for tiie 
Exhibition of the Chrysanthemum Society 
of America, in New York, November 10. 

Offered by the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society. Open to all— for the best 
vase of 40 blooms of chrysanthemums of 
one or several varieties, correctly named, 
stems not less than 24 inches long, two 
prizes— $30 and $20. 

Offered by Lawrence Cedarhurst Horti- 
cultural Sodety of Long Island, 25 
blooms in 25 varieties, $10, $7; 
12 blooms in 12 varieties, $5 and 
$3. To be competed for by members 
of this society only. 

Frbd H. Lbmo.n, Sec*y. 



CHICAGO CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW. 

The first monthly exhibition of the 
Chicago Florists' Club will be held 
October 24, being devoted to cut chcys- 
anthemums and carnations, prises to be 
awarded for the best collection of each. 
Those having seedling chrysanthemums 
to be judged can have it 'done at this 
show, as the judges are the ones selected 
by the Chrysanthemum Society of 
America, and exhibitors will be entitled 
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lO registration by paying the necessary 
fees. Blooms intended for exhibition 
should be sent to E P. Wintcrson, 45-49 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, charges pre- 
paid, not later than 1 p. m. October 24. 
Mr. Winterson will see to the staging of 
the same. Arrangements are under way 
'or a supper at one of the down town 
hotels to be held the same evening. 

Chicago public school grounds are to 
be beautified with flower beds, trees and 
shrubberies until they are the finest in 
the United States. Various Chicago 
women's clubs have promised to co-oper- 
ate with the Outdoor Art Association in 
this work and the board of education 
will lend its assistance. 

The South Park board of Chicago, 
has accepted the offer of a $5,000 pre- 
mium for $2,000,000 worth of 4 per 
cent bonds issued to carry out the 
extensive south side improvements. 



BOSTON NOTES. 



At a meeting called on October 15 for 
nn informal expression of opinion regard- 
ing the nomination of officers of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society for 
the coming year the matter was referred 
to the same committee which reported 
the new constitution last spring. The 
election of officers will be held on Novem- 
ber 14. 

Mrs. Mary S. Ames, of North Easton, 
has donated six large specimen palms 
and A. F. Estabrook, of Clifton, has given 
two enormous ferns to the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society to be used as per- 
manent attractions in Horticultural 
Hall. 

Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, a useful mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society for many years and a leader in 
the philanthropic and educational life of 
Boston, died at her home in Dedham on 
October 8. 
communicated to him until his return. 

The chrvsanthemum exhibition will be 
held at Horticultural Hall on November 
5-8. 



WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 

The Mexican plant exhibit will be of 
g^reat interest. J. A. McDowell, the 
commissioner in charge, says a large 
assortment of dracsnas, fancv-leaved 
<:aladiums and kindred plants will reach 
the grounds soon. They will be housed 
in one of the conservatories during the 
winter. Several carloads of succulents 
will follow in the early spring. The suc- 
calent exhibit at Buffalo was very fine, 
but the Mexican government will surpass 
it at St. Louis. 

Plans are being laid for introducing a 
typical Enelish garden at the British 
building. T. W. Brown, who laid out 
several places for the English govern- 
ment, and later superintended the laying 
out of the grounds surrounding the 
palace of the sultan of Morocco, will 
have charge of the work. R. J. Mahr, of 
St. Louis, is assistant in charge. A 
ranken garden 126x240 feet will be 
made immediately in front of the build- 
insf. In the rear a bowling green will be 
laid out. Surrounding the grounds a 
mixed border of shrubs and herbaceous 
plants will be planted. A fine display ot 
bulbous stock will be used for early 
spring flowering. Grading will com- 
mence at once. 

Nothing is being left undone toward 
beautifying the grounds in the Horticul- 
tural section. J. H. Hadkinson, superin- 
tendent of outdoor planting for the 



de{)artment, has made tremendous 
strides in the work. What was once 
u barren clay field is rapidly becoming 
a place of beauty. Thousands of roses ' 
have been planted and are making luxuri- 
ant growth. It is a matter of record 
that the Paul Neyron had growths of 
four feet this season. The grass seed 
which was sown the latter part of Sep- 
tember is already casting its shade of 
green over the great terrace in front of 
the Palace of Agriculture. Many of the 
seedsmen throughout the country are 
busy seeding down their sections. The 
Plant Seed Company, of St. Louis, is 
practicallv througn. The aquatic section 
mst south of the terrace is ready for the 
exhibitors. H. A. Dreer will install a 
large collection of all varieties of fhese 
beautiful plants. 



PLANTING TREES AND SHRUBS. 

PREPARATION OP THB GROUND. 

The preparation of ground for the 
planting of trees or shrubbery is as 
much a matter for consideration as the 
question of when to plant or what to 
plant Due importance is frequently not 
given to this fact. Trees and shrubs are 
often crowded into holes that are not 
large enough to permit even their 
roots being extended. Such planting 
generally is accompanied by a lack of 
subsequent cultivation, and the result is 
failure. 

A proper preparation of the ground 
(when intended tor mass planting) entails 
plon Qg and subsoil plowing, continued 
in ct >ss directions until the ground is 
thoroughly broken up and reduced to a 
mellow condition. Should humus, or 
organic matter, be deficient in the soil, 
this should be corrected by a dressing of 
stable manure, peat or other organic 
matter. This treatment will insure a 
condition of the soil which will make it 
hold moisture and assimilate fertilizers. 
In dry, sandy or gravelly soils too much 
importance can not be given to the value 
of surface mulching, or constant cultiva- 
tion, after planting. 

For single specimen trees, or for widely 
spaced trees, holes for planting should t>e 
prepared of not less than fifteen feet 
square, and three and a half feet deep. 
If the soil is good a simple loosening up, 
with an admixture of stable manure or 
peat, will be sufficient; if of sand or sterile 
^avel, and the best results are desired, 
it would be t)etter to excavate the whole 
and substitute loam. "A silk purse can 
not be made from a sow*s ear," neither 
can a tree be grown to fine proportions 
unless the proper conditions are given.— 
/. A Pettigrew in Bulletin New England 
Park Superintendents, 



TO SAVE PORTO RICO FRUITS. 

N»w York, October 8.— Leadlnsr fruit growers 
in Porto Rico held a meetin? a few days a/o and 
arranged for the appointment of a commission to 
inspect all fruit buds, all cuttings, seeds and other 
means of propagating fruits. As things are now 
the fruit trees and vines are remarkably free from 
disease. The oranges have the old form of scale, 
which is common wherever orange trees grow, 
but there is no San Jose scale and the white fly is 
unknown. 

The oommlsslon which has been appointed in 
response to the requests of the fruit g'owers, will 
riindly inspect all importations for propagating 
fruits, subje<-ting them to such curative treatment 
as mav be required. Jnthls way they hope to 
control all di eases of fruit plants, if they cannot 
entirely prevent them. 

The fruit interests of the island are a unit in 
seeking to estHbllsh th<s preventive system and 
have aereed that no cuttings, buds or seeds will 
be used which do not bear the inspectors' decla- 
ration that they are free from the dangerous dig- 
eases common to fruit plants elsewhere.— 5/^f«a/, 
New York Commercial. 




Robert P. Tetaon. 



WORKERS IN HORTICULTURE CXXXIX. 

It was at St. Louis, his present home, 
that Robert F. Tesson was born, January 
15, 1867. Ill health obliged him to leave 
college in 1887, and it was in that year 
that ne became identified with the trade, 
his first connection being with the C. 
Young & Sons Company, or his native 
city, for whom he did propagating for 
three years. In the spring of 1890 Mr. 
Tesson went to I. Forsterman, at New- 
town, Long Island, his purpose beinjg to 
broaden his knowledge and experience 
by studying the methods pursned in the 
large places in the east. In the spring ot 
1891 Mr. Tesson bnilt his first green- 
house at St. Louis, a Lord & Bumham 
structure 18x300 for the growing ot 
roses, of which he hcis made a speaalty. 
The establishment has been enlarged 
from year to year and in 1896 a partner- 
ship was formed with S. M. Ellison, 
unaer the firm name of Bllison & Tesson, 
for the purpose of conducting a retail 
business, this however being separate 
from the producing end. The firm 
operated one of the leading retail stores 
on Grand avenue, St. Louis, and was only 
dissolved during the past week, Mr. Tes- 
son retaining the proprietorship. A ^ear 
ago the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
Company secured the land on which the 
Tesson greenhouses stand and the range 
of glass was sold to them for the use of 
the landscape department. Possession 
will be given May 1, after which Mr. 
Tesson will take a six months' rest, pre- 
paratory to the erection of a much lai^cr 
plant in the early spring of 1904. Mr. ' 
Tesson' s selection as a member of the 
executive board of the S. A., F. is in 
recognition of his active work' in behalf 
of that society and as a tribute to the 
position which he has gained for himself 
among the craftsmen in the west. 



ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR. 

Caladiums, cannas, tuberoses and 
dahlias will make a North Carolina 
exhibit, comprising some sixteen acres, 
next summer. The tuberoses will be so 
planted that practically continuous 
bloom will be provided. A border one 
quarter of a mile long skirting the 
mammoth agricultural building on the 
east side will be planted with caladiums. 
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SOHB GOOD PHLOXES. 

I had the pleasnre of looking over the 
Vavghan collection of phloxes dnringthe 
after-cooTCfition visit of the delegates to 
Western Springs. This is one of the 
lai^est ana most seleet collections of 
these now favorite flowers that I have 
seen. The plants were in full bloom with 
the exception of some extra early and 
some of the later sorts, and a good 
opportunity was had to secure some field 
notes. I give below a memorandum of 
those which appeared to me to be the 
finest in the collection. 
Sunshine.— Bright pink. 
Pantheon.— Bright pink, a smaller 
flower than Sunshine, but a very com- 
pact and showy rariety. 

Wilson's New Seedling.— This variety 
varies from pink to white, some plants 
beine one color, some the other. It is a 
ffood free grower and free flowerer, with 
lam trusses. 

Montagnard —This variety I consider 
one of the ver^ best on the grounds. It 
is a deep bnght ma^nta-scarlet and 
shines and shows up brilliantly at a long 
distance. 
Marquise St. Paul.— Pink. 
Lothair. — ^Also pink, but a little darker 
in shade than Marquise St. Paul. 

Mme. Pape Carpenter.— This variety 
is of the purest white and should be in- 
cluded in all collections where a good 
white is desired, 

Beranger.— Pale pink; same shade as 
Daybreak carnation. 

Aquillon.— Pink with a darker eye; very 
large flowers. 

Semiramis.— Dark pink, lighter eye, 
very free flowering, 
Liliput.— Pink to lavander. 
Bugene Langervillier.— Pale lilac. 
Champes Blysee.— Brilliant ruby very 
free, vanes a fittle and not as dark as 
Montagnard, also sports to white stripes. 
Japonais.- Pine d wad compact grower, 
psde pink; this variety produces lax:ge 
trusses of flowers, compjact and fine. 

Dugnesdin. — White with dark pinkeye. 
Large flowers. 

Bariiest Seedling No. 4.— This one I 
believe is to be called Alice Pearson. It 
is a salmon pink, compact head, deeper 
in center. Laige compact trusses ana a 
strong compact grower; very free flow- 
ering. 

Best Whites,— In addition to Mme. Pape 
Carpenter I should name Berenice, Jeanne 
D' Arc and Pearl. Mme. Carpenter is the 
dwarfest of the four. 

J. T. Temple.— Bright pink, free flower- 
ing and dwar£ 

Snowdown.— Pure white, belongs to 
the sufiruticosa section. 

Lady Masgrove.— At a distance this 
looks uke a fine brilliant lilac flower, but 
on examining closely it is found to be 
beautifully and regularly striped pink 
and pale filac 

Cross of Honor.— Same as preceding 
but lighter shade. 

SeeSingNo. 1.— White with beautifully 

dotted pink eye. This has a fringe of 

dots around the pink eye, which gives it 

a very charming efiect. 

Sufiruticosa Cirde.— White, pink eye. 

Mme. Pournier.— Smaller flower and a 

little lighter eye than Sufi'ruticosa Circle. 

T. A. Cramer.— Peach blossom i^ink, 

with darker eye. 

Seedling No. 1 A.— White shaded lilac, 
deep pink eye, large florets and large 
truss. 

Prof. Schlieman.— Salmon rose, deeper 
eye, fine pyramidal head, small florets. 



Boule de Feu.— Scarlet with crimson 
eye. This is a beautiful variety, but it is 
said to bt very hard to propagate. 

Auguste Revere.— Brighter and purer 
color, but otherwise identical with Boule 
dePcu. 

Amor.— Pink lighter center, fine dwarf 
grower with compact flower, very fire, 
somewhat resembles Japonais. 

Cameron— Pink, with laige crimson' 
center. Lazge florets and large compact 
trusses. 

Coquelicot— Orange scarlet with crim- 
son eye, large heads, dwarf grower, very 
free. Said to be hard to propagate. 

Edaireur.- Dark crimson, rosy center, 
surrounded with a dotted drde of rosy 
white. This is a fine, tall grower, very 
vigorous and free, good propagator. 

Esdarmond. — Rosy lilac snaded white, 
purple center with white. Very large 
flowers. Tall grower, 2V^ to 3 feet. 

The phlox department at Vaushan*s is 
under the management of Nels Pearson, 
who is an enthusiast on this flower and 
glad to impart to visitors every informal 
tion in regard to his favorite work. I 
was very much surprised to see so much 
progress in the west. The phlox is only 
just coming into its birthright as a bril- 
liant midsummer and fall subject. The 
people in the west are certainly as much 
alive to this as those in the east. I can 
well remember the splendid pot and tub 
grown plants produced by the old cotm- 
try gardeners at the flower show twenty- 
five years ago, and now we are drawing 
fromt he European collections for enlarg- 
ing our own assortment of this fine 
old American plant. G. C. Watson. 

GHRTSANTHfiMUMS FOR DECORATIONS. 

Presented to the Chrysanthemum 
Sodet^ of America, by Robert Kift of 
Philadelphia, Pa., at the Cbicago meet- 
ing, November, 1902. 

There is perhaps no other flower that 
is so decorative or with which such grand 
efi*ects can be produced as the gorgeous 
chrysanthemum. Years ago, before the 
importation of the new varieties from 
Japan which gave such impetus to its 
cultivation and consequent popularity, 
there was absolutely nothing to relieve 
the sombemess of the banlu of green 
used in decorative work, except perhaps 
a few dahlias. The horticultural exhibit 
tions were but park conservatories on a 
large scale containing little from door to 
door but tables of palms, iems and foliage 
plants. 

The introduction of the new types of 
flowers and their rapid increase by care- 
ful fertilization soon brought a wdcome 
change; new varieties, improving with 
each recurring sefuson, created the great- 
est enthusiasm and the popularity of 
the flower has grown until it over- 
shadows all others in its sefuson. Thera 
is scarcely any kind of floral work in 
which the chrysanthemum cannot be 
used to advantage, while for large deco- 
rations where masses of color are desired 
it h€is the field almost to itself. 

For golden wedding anniversaries the 
j^ellow blooms are espedally appropriate; 
m fact one of the most popular varieties 
has been given this name and frequently 
large quantities of it are used on these 
occasions. 

How chaste and pure are the flowers 
of the white varieties, suitable according 
to their size for all purposes for which 
white flowers are used. Clusters of 
choice blossoms, artistically arranged, 
are carried by the bridal party, and 
again to celebrate the silver anniversary 
thejr are, with thdr silvery whiteness, a 
fitting symbol. 



In the arr—geaimt of design work ther 
play a larse part, and immense qiiaiiti 
ties of medium sized lo wers are used for 
tins purpose. In church or large hal 
decorations, where the long stem of the 
flower can be given full scope, they prob- 
ably show to the betft advantage. Here 
the natural grace of the flower is brought 
out and if properiy arranged in tall vases 
each spedmen stands forth showing its 
beautiful form and color and yet pro- 
dudng a harmonious efiect as a wnole 
that compels admiration. 

In the house a vase of these lovely 
flowers gives a life to any room, and 
when their lasting qualities are consid- 
ered they are espedally desirable; Then 
when occasion arises and the various 
rooms are to be decorated fine eflfects can 
be produced with this or that variety or 
shade of color according to the furnish- 
ings of the apartment. Over doorways, 
around mirrors, on mantels, on the 
newell post, in fact almost everywhere, 
they can be used to turn the house into a 
very bower of beauty. 

For the dinner table they are also very 
acceptable, some reallv very beautifril 
efiects bdng produced with long-stemmed 
flowers in tall vases which carry the 
flowers above the line of vision, or used 
in low bowls and on the doth, so low as 
not to obstruct the view. For this work 
the smaller pompon varieties with their 
miniature blossoms borne on graceful 
spravs can be used very efiectivdy. These 
small sprays are often used to give a 
touch to a duster of fine spedmens just 
where the ribbon (if there is one) is tied, 
the contrast in size bdng very pronounced. 
Autumn leaves are a great addition 
where chrvsanthemums are arranged for 
efiect; in fact, where even two or three 
flowers are gathered together a spray or 
branch of autumn leaves with thdr glow- 
ing tints seems to blend with the color of 
the flowers and adds greatly to the finish 
of the duster. Chrysanthemums are also 
used for personal adornment, but their 
value here is not so pronounced. 

Introducers of new varieties should 
strive for strong stems if large flowers 
are desired, and avoid if possible a solid 
formation, as in the variety Timothy 
Baton. The varieties Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania are ideal in shape and 
form in their dass and the wdght of the 
flowers never carries it down, as is the 
case of many of the massive solid kinds, 
of which the first few flowers are grand but * 
which soon devdop such wdght that the 
stems cannot support the flower, and 
then become useless for almost any par- 
pose. 

One ofthe missions of the chrysantlie> 
mum has been educational, and we will 
venture to say that it has done more to 
increase the love for flowers in the past 
decade than almost any other agency. 
The exhibitions that have been hdd all 
over the country and which have become 
annual events would not have been 
possible without the wealth of bloom of 
this "queen of autumn." And while in 
some places there seems to be a fallini^ 
off" or lack of interest, we believe it is not 
the general public that shows this apathy 
as much as the promotors of the show 
who do not keep up their enthusiasm and 
so lower the tone or quality of the dis- 
plays. Some dties are noted as better 
flower centers than others, and we 
belie re it to be due in a large degree to 
the florists themselves, who keep their 
business to the fore, using evenr oppor- 
tunity by means of exhibitions and 
special displays to bring thdr products 
to the notice of the people and create a 
love for them. 
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THB SHIRLE7 P0PP7 INDOORS. 

**BDt pleatarpk are like poppies spread. 
YoQ i«)ixethe bloom, ine ffo^er is shed.'* 

The poet must have anticipated the 
Shirley product when he wrote these 
lines, for the most exquisite creation in 
all poppydom is bj iar the most disap- 
pointing for indoor decoration. To feast 
one's eyes on the beantifol bunch in hand 
ia one thing; and a little later to gaze 
with dismay at the wreck on the table is 
quite another. Every bit of vitality has 
▼anished and the stem hangs limp and 
dejected over the edge of the vase, while 
wilted petals are showered about. The 
reason for this is that the Shirley strain, 
weakened probably by inbreeding, has 
less vitality than some other sorts, hence 
is erpecially susceptible to change of tem- 
perature; in nine cases out of ten the water 
used for cut flowers is much below that 
of the atmosphere. This in a measure 
can be obviated by cutting the freshly 
opened flowers before the sun strikes 
tnem in the early morning, and regulattne 
the temperature of the water in which 
they are placed to correspond, approxi- 
mately at least, with that of the out-of- 
door air. Last autumn I tried another 
plan which will give us all the rose- 
colored "dreams" indoors we can ask for. 

On July 20 1 broke off long-budded 
branches and a few entire plants a few 
inches above the ground. These were 
placed in water on the dining-room 
table, partlv for the artistic effect of the 
expected flower over the white doth and 
partly because the light was not strong 
and the experiment could be easilv noted 
at regular mtervals. 1 find the following 
figures recorded: July 21, three flowers 
in bloom at breakfast, noon, five blooms; 
Julv 22, morning, fourteen flowers, 3 
o'clock p. m., sixteen flowers, 10 p. m., 
four fallen petals; July 23, morning, six- 
teen in bloom with lots of fallen petals, 
evening, fourteen in bloom; July 24, 
morning, fifteen blooms, three petals off, 
noon, five in bloom; July 25, morning, five 
blooms, noon, only three in perfect condi- 
tion, evening, four blooms. 

Here the notes end, and if my memory 
•er?es meri^ht "a bouquet in a continued 
state of dishabille** was at this point 
voted a nuisance and banished. 

It will be seen, however, from the above 
notes that the most flimsy product of the 
floral world possesses staying qualities 
under certain circumstances; developed 
buds lasted fully thirty-six hours indoors 
and others which followed even longer. 
Thus acclimated while in bud, the flowers 
may be cut indoors with success and 
arranged as fancy dictates. Grasses are 
to my mind the only fitting accompani- 
ments of poppies of any sort and emphatic- 
allv so of the most airy and delicate of 
the tribe. 

A poppy bud is a marvelous concep- 
tion. To watch its development into a 
perfect flower is afascinating treat. How 
Nature mana^ to fold and pack the 
flimsv tissue mto the funny little green 
hood which serves as calvx so that it 
comes out without wrinkle is beyond 
human conception. No two people take 
off their hats or bonnets in the same wav; 
the fastidious man lifts his hat high, 
while the careless woman drags fier 
bonnet off; either way is likely to ruffle 
the hair. The papaver, however, has a 
knack of its own in getting rid of its 
head-gear without disturbmg a frill. 
Some unseen force must give the signal 
for the ''puckering string"— if there is 
ooe^bursts around the stem, the hood 
stdits down the side simultaneously and 
the perfected flower unfurls itself to the 
bieeze. W. 



LEARlfED OF CARNAnONS THIS TEAR. 

Prom April 15 to the middle of October 
this year, carnations suffered more from 
unfavorable weather conditions than in 
any one season before in my experience 
with them. That nothing can happen 
but what is productive of some good 
is evidenced by the fact that some of us 
growers who thought we knew some- 
thing about carnation culture have had 
the conceit knocked out of us and had to 
do some pretty hard thinking and care- 
ful manipulating of plants that our car- 
nations might not be a total failure. 
Starting at the beginning, I, for one, shall 
harden my young plants in the spring 
suffictentlv to enable them to stand a few 
degrees of frost and then shall plant out 
early enough to make sure of^ catching 
the spring rains. If we get a May drought, 
which has seemed to be a pretty common 
occurence the last ^^7^ years, the plants 
will then be in condition to benefit rather 
than suffer by it. This season the drought 
started the middle of April and next sea- 
son will find my plants in the field the 
first week in April if the weather will per- 
mit. 

I shall continue to plant on elevated 
ridges with the rows far enough apart to 
work with a horse cultivator, principally 
because with all the extreme wet weather 
we have had through July and August 
there was not a single plant lost in the 
field by stem rot, and, better yet, we 
have had no stem rot in the houses. 
Every grower that I have heard of and 
every grower that I know of who planted 
hii carnations dose and worked with a 
hand cultivator, has had trouble with 
stem rot in the field and has it now to a 
much greater extent in his houses, the 
most of them enough to curtail seriously 
their profits for the winter. There are, 
of course, growers innumerable whom 
I know notmng about, but the case is as 
stated and carries with it a lesson for 
those whri care to learn it. 

It has always been my opinion that 
the great proportion of stem rot comes 
Irom the cutting bench in the shape of 
fungus and I have had no reason as yet 
to change that opinion, but thorough 
cultivation, an abundance of light and 
air (such as can not be obtained by dose 
planting and hand cultivation) and a 
start without check in the spring will, in 
a great measure, restore a cutting to nor- 
mal health and a cutting that may have 
had a slight attack from fungus in the 
cutting tench will make a good healthy 
plant, and unless it is that some spedal 
condition arises to induce fungus growth 
again, will live until the end of the sea- 
son. 

A condition to induce this fungus 

growth, in fact to create it in a perfectly 
ealthy plant, is often seen wnen car- 
nations are first housed. With our early 
planting, July and August, we are com- 
pelled to water heavil v and keep the soil 
wdl filled with water for about ten days 
if we want our plants to start with the 
least possible check; very often before the 
expiration of the starting period we have 
a spell of hot, sultry weather day and 
nignt. This, with our wet soil and the 
slow root action of the newly trans- 
planted plant, makes a perfect combi- 
nation for the development of stem rot 
fungus. With a good healthy plant, such 
as is produced by liberal cultivation, the 
danger from stem rot during these ten 
days is minimized and as soon as the 
plants are nicely started the bench or bed 
can be brought back to a more normal 
condition of moisture and the danger 
season is passed. If, however, the soil 



has gotten into such a condition as to 
actually breed or create the fungus, then 
tliere is nothing better than a good liberal 
application ot air slaked lime and the 
soil stirred to the depth of oae or two 
inches every week until the disease is 
brought into check. 

We started to plant in the houses the 
second week of August and finished the 
first week in September with rain every 
few days durim^ the whole period, giving 
us soft plants full of moisture when they 
were brought in and troublesome in get- 
ting started properly. As a result of this 
we have on some of the varieties hardest 
to start a number of dry leaves around 
the bottom of the plant. It would have 
been impK)Ssible to sdect a dry spell af 
weather in which to bring in our plants 
this season, but when the opportunity 
presents we shall certainly use di^ 
weather for planting the houses in pre- 
ference to wet. These dry leaves are 
something of an eyesore, but are better 
left on the plants than taken off, for no 
matter how carefully it is done there wDl 
be considerable injury to the plant. This 
I demonstrated to my complete satisfac- 
tion with a bed of Triumph some vears ago 
that was certainly a sight, as plants had 
more dead and dry leaves on them than 
good ones. Onehalfthebed wasdeaned 
up perfectly, the other left without any 
attention being paid to the dead leaves, 
except to keep the ground dean and 
sweet, and there was quite a difierence in 
results in favor of the plants that were 
left to work out their own salvation. 
This experiment was made across the 
bed, hair of each to a side so there coidd 
be no difference in the growing condi- 
tions, and while not so deathly as the 
practice of removing these dry leaves, the 
difference in results will not warrant the 
time spent, as the latter is quite an item 
aside from the injury to the plants. 

A. M. H. 



A CALIFORITIA DECORATION. 

The house was beautiful with deconu 
tions of a type suggestive of the out-of- 
door life of Belvedere. The masses of 
greens and flowers were arranged with 
artistic effect. The windows and doors 
connecting the rooms in the house with 
the gallery were thrown open, so on every 
side a beautiful scene met the eye. 

In the room in which Miss Laughton 
was married onlv greens and American 
Beauties were bfended. A great Indian 
basket filled with the graceful long- 
stemmed roses formed a bower under 
which the young couple stood. In the 
window, against a background of charm- 
ing landscape, hung ajar filled with the 
same deep pink blossoms. — SaaFtauciaeo 
Cbrotticle, September 16, 1903. 



Amhbsst, Mass.— Professor Geo. O. 
Green, of the Kansas Agricultural College, 
has been appointed assistant instructor 
in horticulture here. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— We are indebted to 
John Orb for a large colored poster 
advertising the horticultural and agri- 
cultural exhibition at Ridge wood Park, 
L. I., September 6-13. Tins is certainly 
an excdlent way to attract the public. 

Orangb, N. J.— James Hayes, a promi- 
nent florist and expert designer of Topeka, 
Kansas, has been visiting his brother at 
the "Terraces," Llwellyn Park, en route 
for a two months' vacation in Europe, 
where he will visit the scenes of his early 
training in his profession in England, and 
of his birth, near Belfast, Irdand. • 
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PLOUGHmG. 

Now that a number of crops are off the 
grotind the qaestion of fall ploughing 
will present itself. . This is usually gone 
about €U9 a matter of course and the gen- 
eral fitness of things is seldom or not at 
all considered. The simple operation 
inyolres a great deal, however, and it 
would be well to approach it from its 
yarioQS standpoints. 

There are Tarious soils to be met with 
in this broad expanse of country and we 
usually look on each one as being espe- 
cially adapted for some single purpose, 
not taking into consideration the fact 
that all soils afe very much what wc 
make them. While it may be profitable 
for farmers in general to ignore this fact, 
it does not pay the average rural resident 
and gardener who must grow a variety 
of tmngs every year, and very often two 
crops in one year from the same piece of 
ground. 

For instance, in the wheat belt of Min- 
nesota, or com lands of Iowa, where the 
natural resources are so rich and the 
crops so profitable it would be folly 
indeed for a farmer to try to change the 
natural order of things: but with garden- 
ers the case is reversed. The demand for 
food products compels us to see to our 
soil's general character, and ability for 
raising a variety of crops. 

Cb^ttiKAl composition of soil is now 
regarded as less vital than physical 
fitness. Ammonia, {potash and lime can 
be added to any soU in many forms, but 
if the soil be naturally wet and sour, 
hard and cohesive or shallow and unre- 
tentive, no matter what chemicals we 
apply we could never make it generally 
prodnctive. The question of wet soils 
would come first. With them it is merely 
a matter of drainage. One can never 
judge what a wet soilmay be capable of, 
so long as it remains wet. U any one 
owns sudd a piece of ground and can't 
afford to drain it, the sooner he sells it 
the better. 

Tne next in order would be such a soil 
after drainage and also heavy retentive 
ones. Such ground should always be 
ploughed or spaded in the fall. Ashes 
may oe spread on it to open it up and a 
heavy dressing of fresh horse manure 
with lots of straw in it it should be 
applied and ploughed or spaded in. The 
ammonia in the manure wdl be absorbed 
by such a soil and owing to its density 
very little waste from washing will occur 
during the winter. The fresh manure 
will help to keep the ground open and 
the disintegrating action of the frost will 
get full plav. By spring the surface will 
be in afnable condition and a run through 
it with the cultivator will make it fit lor 
seeding. By the continuous use of fresh 
horse manure and fall ploughing: or spad- 
ing such a soil in a few years will become 
naturally more friable and fit for any 
general purpose. 

The light unretentive soils which largely 
abound m the eastern section had better 
not be ploughed until spring. The seeds 
of many obnoxious weeds which always 
thrive on such land will be largely con- 
sumed in winter by birds, whereas, if 
ploughed under, they would be protected. 
The washing away of chemical salts will 
also, in a measure, be prevented, the 
action of the elements not getting such 
full play as when the ground is freshly 
turned up to them. If such a soil were 
to receive the same treatment as the for- 
mer not only would the manure be in 
wasted, but the ground itself would be in 
a worse condition for next year. A good 
dressing of thoroughly decayed manure 
in the spring is what such a soil needs 



and it will not be profitable unless it 
gets it. 

Any ground that is largely overrun 
with grass and rank weeds may be 
ploughed and the weeds turned under. 
They will help manure it and this is also 
the quickest way of getting rid of them. 
Even if the weeds are taken off the seeds 
will be left It is clearly a case oi being 
"between the devil and the deep sea.'* 
Soils that rest on a gravelly bottom 
should not have any of the subsoil turned 
up. They are hungry soils at best, but 
if the subsoil be turned up it only makes 
the top soil poorer and increases the 
nnretentiveness. Work on ground that 
is to be reclaimed should be begun at 
once and ifpossible it should be worked 
to the depth of two feet. Deep working 
is very important in the garden. The 
most productive gardens are thus worked, 
and by the most prosperous gardeners. 
The roots find a cooler environment there 
in summer, and growth never stops 
because of dry weather. Ground so 
worked should have the bottom of the 
trench filled with all the old garden 
refuse at hand— sods, weeds, and similar 
stuff— and also the remains of last year's 
rubbish heap. Manure should not be 
buried so deep and it is better to defer 
applying it until spring when it should 
be lightly worked in. Jas. T. Scott. 

THE BT-PRODUCTS OF THE GARDEN. 

It may seem strange and somewhat 
ridiculous to speak of the "by-products 
of the garden," but they exist and we all 
have them more or less. The discovery 
and use of many of the by-products of 
our factories and workshops have mate- 
rially changed their balance sheets and 
dividends besides enriching many of our 
gardens. 

A butcher well known to the writer 
rose in a very short time from a position 
of limited means and. often embarrass- 
ment to one of affluence, simply by dis- 
covering a way of getting one-half cent a 
pound more for his refuse fat than he 
formerly had received. His is no isolated 
case. There are many of our wealthy 
men to-day who owe their fortunes to 
discovering a way of turning into rev- 
enue much that they formerly wasted. 
Slaughter house and fish market refuse 
that was once dumped as worthless is 
now sold to us in many brands of fertil- 
izer. The small shavings of the comb 
factory are given to us in many prepara- 
tions of grape and other special manures 
and the borings and filings of iron from 
machine shops and foundrjs have com- 
paratively recently been discovered to be 
of value as a fertilizer. 

The by-products of the garden, then, 
ought not to be under estimated. The 
world itself is made up of atoms and every 
atom counts. There are more by-procucts 
at this season than at any other, and if no 
regular place has been set apart for their 
reception, no time ought to be lost in 
providing one. Such a spot is familiarly 
known as the dump, or rubbish heap, 
and usually everything is thrown into it 
regardless of its character. This is a 
mistake; a little judgment exercised now 
saves lots of after trouble. For instance, 
branches of trees, wood choppings, large 
stones and other deleterious matter are 
usually dumped along with leaves, grass 
clipping, weeds, etc. Now, if these were 
put in separate places, how much more 
convenient it would be. The branches, 
wood choppings, bushes, tree stumps and 
other such materials should be in one 
pile, and when the weather gets cold and 
the ground freezes, so you can't work it. 
you can turn to this pile and any part of 



Jit not fit for domestic use may be burned 
up. 
By piling it all up together and setting 
fire t) it and, after it has got a good 
start, covering it up with dirt to cau^e 
% the fire to smoulder, the material may be 
converted into charcoal- The charcoal, 
wood ashes and even burned soil make a 
valuable manure— a first-class top-dress- 
ing for a lawn— and thus a little is added 
to the profit side of the ledger. Fallen 
leaves, grass clippings, haulms of peas 
and beans, tops of beets, carrots, tumipa, 
waste leaves of cabbage and caulifiower 
should be put in another pile. Before the 
frost gets too hard they should be 
arranged in a neat mound and left for a 
whole year. Even the rakings of paths, 
weeds, dirt, etc., may be added, when 
thoroughly decayed; this also m^es an 
excellent manure and adds lots of humus 
to an otherwise poor soil. There are 
many things around everv garden that 
can thus be made use of and nothing 
should be wasted that the soil can digest. 
"Economy" is nature's watchword. Let 
it also be ours. Jas. T. Scott. 

CUCUMBER BLIGHT. 

Ed. Gabdbning:— Your inquiry con- 
cerning cucumber blight no doubt has 
reference to the downy mildew fungus, 
Plasmoi)ara Cubensis, which was so 
dMtructive to musk melons and very 
injurious to cucumbers in Connecticnt 
and other ecistern states last year. 
Blight is a name very commonly used for 
any fungus trouble of these plants bat 
should be restricted to the bacterial 
trouble that wilts down the green vines 
by clogging up the ducts of the bundles 
through which the water is carried and 
thus cuts off this supply to the parts 
beyond. 

Curious as it may seem, I have not so 
far this season, found a single leaf of 
either the melon or encumber that has 
been attacked by the downy mildew. 
In consequence the spraying experiments 
on cucumbers and melons against this 
fungus yield no special results. However, 
another fungus, not before reported from 
Connecticnt, has done considerable dam- 
age to some melon patches. This is the 
scab fungus or Cladosporium cucumer- 
inum, which in past years has been 
reported a number of times as injurious 
to cucumbers. The sprayed melons so 
far have not been injuied by this fungus, 
while it is doing considerable damage in 
the check plot. Scab is not a very good 
name for the fungus. It occurs on the 
stems, or more commonly onthefmit, 
and produces prominent sunken areas 
which are usually covered with the olive 
green fruiting stage of the fungus. 

The £act that the downy mildew has 
not been found here this year, after being 
so common last year, and that I have 
been unable to find any sign of a winter 
spore stage inclines me to the belief that 
this fungus is carried north from south- 
ern regions each season, that it appears 
and is injurious during those seasons 
especially adapted to its earl^ appearance 
and vigorous development m the north. 
G. P. Clixton. 



NEW JERSEY FLORICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

A large audience gathered at tbe 
monthly meeting of the New Jersey Flori- 
ticultural Society to listen to Arthur 
Herrington, of Madison, on "The Hardy 
Perennial." The speaker dwelt on gar- 
deners' neglect of herbaceous perenuals 
for hardy borders by which brilliant 
effects could be secured with but little 
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labor and 00 ontlaj beyood the first cost. 
He advised a close stadj of nature in the 
fields and woods where a succession of 
bloom was to be met from the first 
hepatica and violet till, as we see it 
today, the goldenrod and aster close the 
last note of color." The introduction of 
bulbs he said would brighten a border. 
In the flower display the Cypripedium 
Ashburtonii shown by D. Kinas^rab, 
received seventy-five pomts. A specimen 
of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine was shown 
by Malcolm MacRorie and a vase of 
Grand Duke Alexis dahlia by Peter Duff. 
There w€U9 the usual array of fruits and 
vegetables. 

At the close of the talk a special invita- 
tion was extended by Mr. Herrin;;ton to 
the New York show of the Chrysanthe- 
mum Society of America. He urged a 
loyal support. It was decided to include 
at the November meeting a special chrys- 
anthemum exhibit. 

A press committee was appointed* con- 
sisting ot President George Smith, Isaac 
Vance and J. B. Davis. 

Visitor: William Duckham, of Madison. 

J. B. D. 



CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Albert Puchs, Chicago, palms, ferns, etc. ; 
N. L. Willet Drug Company, Augusta, 
Ga., seeds; Expansive Tree Protector 
Company, Toronto, Ontario, tree pro- 
tector; Williams & Sons Company- 
Batavia, 111., labels; Woods Floral Com, 
pany, Wilmington, Cal., bulbs; A. Des- 
sert, Indre-et-Loire, France, peonies; M. 
Crawford Company, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, strawberries; B. W. Dirken, Ouden- 
bosch, HoUand, nursery stock; Elbridge 
B. Wheeler, Bridgeport, Conn., bulbs; 
W. £. Beaudry, Chics^o, nursery stock; 
Elm City Nursery Company, New Haven, 
Conn., nursery stock; D. H. B. Hooper, 
Btddetord, Maine, treeguard; H. C. & F. 
M. Hatten, New Carlisle, Ohio, nursery 
stock; Dillon Greenhouse Manufacturing 
Company, Bloomsburg, Pa , greenhouse 
construction; E. Hippard, Youngstown, 
Ohio, steam trap; Paducah Pottery Com- 
panr, Paducah, Ky., pots; W. J. Co wee, 
Berlin, N. Y., toothpicks; Engineering 
and Power Company, Jamestown, N. Y., 
soil conveyor; Franz Bimstiel, Coburg, 
Germany, vases, etc.; Hasslach& Rouma- 
nille, St-'Remy-De-Provence, France, vege- 
table seeds; Sluis & Groot, Enkhuizen, 
Holland, seeds; Eugene Bricon, Tournebu, 
par Ussy (Calvsiaos) France, nurserv 
stock; C. E. Finley, Joliet, 111., pot 
washer; Cordley & Haves, New York, 
indurated florists' vases; Leopold Koropp, 
Chicago, greenhouse hanger; Louis Pail- 
let, Vallee de Chatenay, Chateni^ (Seine) 
near Paris, France, peonies; H. C. Chess- 
man, Richmond, Ina., pot hanger; Clare 
& Scharrath. Chicago, prepared greens, 
etc.; Vilmorin-Andrieux Company. Paris. 
Prance, seeds; Michler Brothers, Lexinp:- 
ton, Ky., seeds; Benjamin Hammond, 
Fiskill-on- Hudson, N. Y., circular. 



ST. LOUK SHOW. 



A chrysanthemum show will be held in 
the conservatories at Shaw's Garden 
this month. The plants in two houses 
are to be removed to make room for the 
exhibits. About three hundred varieties, 
including the oldest and newest introduc- 
tions of early and late varieties, pom- 
pons, anemone-flowered, and rcflexed 
and incurved sorts will be on exhibition. 
No show of such magnitude has ever 
bdfore been held at the garden. The col- 
lection is under the direct care of G. E. 
McClore. 



The big sewerage system is practically 
finished through Tower Grove Park. 
But few trees were destroyed during the 
work, although the newly planted maze 
was missed by a few yards only. 



NOTES OF MEXICO. 

G. N. Pringle. noted herbarium col- 
lector, and Prof. Rose, of Washington, 
are traveling in this country collecting 
botanical specimens. Prof. Starr, of the 
University of Chicago, is also here in the 
interest of anthropology. 

J. A. McDowell will leave this week for 
St. Louis to select the horticultural space 
for Mexico, and at the same time to 
plant some cycads and tree ferns. He 
expects to carry four car loads of plants 
in spring. 

Thb Pacific Coast Horticultural Soci- 
ety's annual election of officers took 
place in San Francisco, October 3 and 
resulted as follows: President, H. Plath; 
vice-president, Thos. H. Munroe; finan- 
cial secretary, M. Borkheim; recording 
secretary, N. Peterson; treasurer, F. 
Cleis; trustees, W. H. Krabbenhoft, J. 
Atkinson, W. J. Bagge; librarian, A. 
Tymchiow; ushers, Messrs. Niedemuller 
and Martin. 



MEEHAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Just about one year ago a brisht idea struok 
tome one of the members of the firm of Thomas 
Meehan fi Sons (Inc.) and the Thomas Meeban 
Horticultaral Society was organized. The mem- 
bership is composed nearly ir not entirely of tbe 
members of the firm and toe heads of the various 
departments and others connected therewith. 
The meetings are held weekly lo a part of ihe 
office bnildlng of the firm and generally speaking 
are well attended. Horticultural subjects of 
special and general interest are discu8«4*d, and 
the admonition laid down by J. Franklin Mceh n, 
president of the incorporated firm, at the initial 
meeting of the horticuliural society a year ago 
not to argue subjects but to discuss them, has 
been s'rictly adhered to. 

At the first annual meeting, held last week, 
Ernest Hemming was elected president, R. Bebler, 
vice-president, and Warren J. Chardler, 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. After the busi- 
ness meeting was over an adjournment was made 
toHarkinson's cafe, Germantown, and the first 
annual banquet was on in earnest, and a right jolly 
affair it was While at the business meetings 
only serious subjects are considf red, and those tn 
a thoroughly intelligent manner, all restraint 
was thrown to the winds on this occasion, and 
wit end humor with bui few eiceptions were the 
order of the evening. 

J. Franklin Meehan was appointed by the 
retiring presidf'nt. Robert H. Cridland, tosst- 



master, but before entering upon his duties as 
such he gave some wholesome advice .as to the 
future of the society. Mr. Cridland was called 
up .n to answer to the toast of "Women anJ 
Flowers," which he did very effectively, and 
adroitly referred to President-elect Hemmintffs 
successful botanizing trips on the battleftafd of 
Gettysburg. S. Mendelson Meehan (Vice-Presi- 
dent ot Thomas Meeham & Sons) wa« called upon 
to reply to the toast of '*FniiU/* which he did 
most acceptably, with a commingling of humor 
and sound sense. Harry Brown's reply to the 
'^Seasons*' was all too brief. As was expected G. 
Russell Wright was at home on the "Tulips** 
subject, for it could not have fallen into better 
hands or rather more appreciative lips: the way 
he pouted and puckered was a treat to behoH. 
Frank Suter on 'Misuses of BoUny" bristled all 
over with wit and wisdom. Charles W. Kesser, 
who has charge of the advertising for the firm, 
assumed a very dignified attitude when called 
upon to descant on the * Standing of a Nursery- 
man in Society,'* eventually soarlns Into celestia. 
bliss. Ernest Hemming answerea the toast of 
"Hybrids" in a very learned manner, delving 
deeply into history and mythology to iUnstrate 
his various polnM,perorati|igin masterly pathetic 
stvle uponA. Mule. James Berry talked enter- 
tainingly on "Shamrock," nor could he resist tht 
opportunity of predicting the lifting of a certain 
cup with a four-leaved shamrock. Samuel New- 
man Baxter talked and talked about '*Wall Flow- 
ers," winding up with the sensible remark not 10 
try to get something for nothing, but to faith- 
fully work for it. Vernon (}assel, whose musical 
proclivities have never yet been assailed, gave a 
very edifying dissertation on the "Elevating 
Influences of a Nursery Spade." Tbe loast 
"American Beauties" was Dandled with keen 
appreciation by Enos Drakely. William Lamb 
Climbed all over himself in extoUlng the value of 
"Weeds," and Stanley V. Wilcox quoted from 
Bailey to prove that a "Bud" was a cabtMSge 
head, or was it that a cabbage head was merely a 
budr Fortunately there were no debutantes 
present Warren J. Chandler handled what 
would naturally appear to most people a tlme-< 
worn and wormy subject, namely ' Chestnuts," in 
quite an original way and Mr Bebltfr had "Corn" 
to respond to, which he repeatedly and Invariably 
referred to in the pluraL 

Unfortunately Thomas B. Meehan, the seore- 
Ury and treasurer of the company, and John P. 
Burn, who «^as to have discoursed on "Sports" 
were unavoidably among the absentees. Out of 
a membership of nearly forty there were twenty- 
five present. Organizations of this character 
could with profit and pleasure to all concerned 
be connected with other firms where the employes 
and others interested were in sufficient numbers 
to make such a society possible. . E. L. 



AT HUNTDfGTOIf, N. Y. 

The recently organized Huntington 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
made a rousing success of its first exhibi- 
tion at the Opera House on October 7, 
and put up a show which was a revela- 
tion to the two or three thousand people 
who thronged the hall, of the capabilities 
of Long Island soil in the production of 
garden flowers, iruits and Tegetables. 




FOR SALE AT a bargain 

This beautiful place of three acres of land, two miles from 
center of a Wisconsin city of 2,500 inhabitants; electric cars 
pass the place. The land alone is worth the price asked. 

C/iD. WHITNALL, care Citizens Trust Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WANTED. 



SITUATIONS AND HELP WANTED. 



A4T«rtiMmenti of this oImi, liz Unet or ten, 9 
oouti per interUon. 

SITUATION WANTED— As headgardener; 90 
yean* experience in growing and foioing 
plajiU, cut flowers, fruits and vegetables. Open 
for engagement now or later; age 36, married, 
sober. Address Floribt, 

9QI5 St. Antbony Ave., Merriam Park, Minn. 

SITUATION WANTED—A s foreman on com- 
mercial place, or as beadgardener on private 
estate; am a thorougbly competent all> around 
gardener and florist; experienced in laying out 
grouods; successful srower of cut flowers and 
general stock, vegetables, etc Good manager of 
nirm and orchards. Best of Teferenc<>s. AcTdress 
F L, care Gardening, Chicago. 

WANTED AT ONCE^A married man to run 
market gaMen and small fruit place of 28 
acres; must be reliable and competent Good 
opening for the right man. 

A. M. BncHAMAir, Moberly, Mo> 

DABDENBB8 SUPPLIED-We have on Ple the 
M names of reliable sardeners open for engage- 
n^Bt Call and examine our files or wjrlte us. 
V^UQBAX's SUD Stokk, M-86 Baadolph St, 

Chicago. 

I« nORISTS HML ASSOCIATION 

ioeores 11,800,000 sfioare ft of glass, and bas 18,800 
reserve f ujud. For partionlars address 

JOHN Q. ^miLMM* 8«o<y, Saddl* lllv«r, N. J« 



NOW OOMPLCTK IN 
FOUR VOLUMES. 

Cyclopedia ot 

American 

Horticulture 



and ornamental plants sold in the 
Unltbd Statee and Canada, together with 
geographical and biographical sketches 

By L H. BAILEV, 

Pnjtitor o/HMrtictUtmre in ComeU 
IMivmrsity, 

/Meted by WILHCUI MHXER, Pli. D., 

/Aeeeoiate Editor. 

and nany tepeit Ctlthtttore end BelMieti. 



IN FOUR VOLUHIS. 

aothv $20. Half Mincco, $32. 

lUustfated with 2800 original engraviiigs. 
Casb with order. 



THE GARDENING COMPANY, 



WHEN ORDERING GOODS. 

please tell our advertisers that you 
saw their adv. in "GardeDing." 



HORTICULTfelRAL BOOKS. 

Wt OM Mpply My if thf fMlfwIifl bMkt, ptttpaM, at tht prtaM glvM: 



How TO Gkow Cirr Flowbbb (Hunt). 
—The onhy book on the ■nbiect. It is a 
thoioiiffhij reliable work by an eminently 
snooomd practical florist. Slnstrated, 
$2.00. 

GsBBNHome Com8Tbuctiom (Taft).— It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhonse, be it y^xgit or 
small, and that too in a plain, easily nn- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illtistrations, $1.50. 

Bulbs amd Tubbsots Rootbd Plants 
(Allen).— Over 300 pages and 76 illustrar 
tions. A new work by a specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tnlips; and allmanner of bnlbs 
and how to grow them indoors and ont- 
sides, snmmer and winter. $2.00. 

MusHxooMs: How to Gkow Thbm 
(Falconer).— The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written br 
a practical mnshroom grower who telte 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can nnderstana it. This book 
has increased mnshroom growing in this 
coontiy three fold in three years. $1.60. 

SuccBss IN Mabkbt Gaxobning (Raw- 
son).— Written by one of tiie most promi- 
nent and suocessnil market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the laxgest 
glasshouses for forcing yegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. lUustrated, $1.00. 

Thb Rosb (BUwanger).— The standard 
work on roses in thisoountiy and written 
from a field afibrding the widest experi- 
ence in practical knot ledge and opportu- 
nities for eomparisod, and where eyery 
yariety of rose eyer introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.26. 

Thb Bigglb Bbskt Book (Bigsle).- A 
condensed treatise on the culture or straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 26 yarieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 6 currants, and 6 gooseberries; 
36 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
gr owe rs all oyer the country. 60cts. 

Thb Propagation op Plants (Puller). 
—An illustrated book of about 360 pages. 
It tdls us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttinjgs, seed 
sowing, etc., with eyery mampulation 
pertaining to the subject It ia the yoice 
of practical ezperienoe, hj one of the most 
bruliant horticulturists hying. $1.60. 

Manubbs (Sempers).— Oyer 200 pa^; 
illustrated. It tdls all about artificial, 
&rmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the ouflmnt crops and 
the di£ferent soils, how to AJPF^y them, 
and how much to use and aU in such a 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an actiye, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 60 cents. 

DiCTiONAKT OP Gardbning (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encrclopaedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultiyated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most fomiliar. It is stand- 
ard authority on nomenclature. An Bng- 
lish work but as much appreciated hc^ 
as in Europe. Pour yolumes. $20.00. 

Window Plowbr Gardbn (Heinrich). 
76 cents. 

Small Pruit Cultuxist (Puller). $1.60. 



Thb Gabdbn Stort (BOwanser).— A 
delightful book portraying the beauties 
andpleasuresof p^ardcningin themostfos- 
cinating style; it is eminently practical, 
and uMfnl, too, for the author loyes, 
knows and srows the plants he writes 
about; and nas a field for obseryation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try. Price $1.60. 

PRurrs AND Pruit Trbbs op Ambrica 
(Downing). $6.00. 

Pruit Gardbn (Barry). $2.00. 

Gardbning por PROPrr (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical Plorioulturb (Hender- 
son). $1.60. 

On thb Rosb (Parsons). $1.00. 

Truck Parming at thb South (Oem- 
ler). $1.60). 

Ornambntal Gardbning ^Long) . $2.00. 

Art Out op Doors (Van Renssalaer).— 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1.60. 

Thb Ploral Art op Japan (Cooder). 
New, reyised and enlarged edition. 
Colored and plain plates. $20.00. 

SwBBT Scbntbd Plowbrs and Pra- 
GRANT Lbatbs (McDouald). A yery in- 
teresting subject handled in a popular 
and masteriy way. $1.60. 

Botanical Dictionary (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition. $7.20. 

Thb Wild Gardbn (Robinson). How 
to make all outdoors beautiful, more es- 
pecially the wilder and rougher parts oi 
the grounds about our homes, hj the 
greatest master in that art. , Splendidly 
fllustrated from life. $4.80. 

How TO Know thb Wild Plowbrs 
(Dana). Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common wild flowers. B- 
lustrated. $1.76. 

According to Sbason (Dana).— Talks 
about the flowers in theorder of their ap- 
pearance in the woods or fields. $0.76. 

Thb Bngubh Plowbr Gardbn (Robin 
son).— This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
with hardy nowers.orall kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most eyery plant of the Idnd 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
manjr hundreds of illustrations. Its au- 
thor is the greatest master in ornamental 
gardening who eyer liyed. $6.00. 

Plant Brbbding (Prof. Bailey).— Deals 
with yariation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin of garden yarieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

Thb Horticulturist's Rulb-Book 
(Prof. Bailey).— A compendium of useful 
information for all interested infiiiit,^^- 
etable or flower growing; 302 pages, 
$0.76. 

Thb Soil (Prof. King).— Its nature, re- 
lations and fundamental principles of 
management; 303 pages. $0.76. 

Thb Plant-Lorb and Gardbn-Craft 
OP Shakbspbarb (Bllaoombe). $3.60. 

Vbgbtablb Gardbning (Prof. Greea^of 
Uniyersity of Minnesota). $1.26. ^ 

Ambrican Pruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.60. 

Nuts for Propit (Parry).— A treatiac 
on the propagation and cultiyation of 
nut-beanng trees. $1.00. 
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Vaughan's 
Bulbs. 

For Winter Blooming UNDER QLA88 
For Bedding OUT OF DOORS 

ARE NOW READY. 

Oar ImporUtionB m the largest wholesale and 
retail handlen of balbs In America, enable us to 
-flM yon nneqiialled selection as to size, variety 
jmA Tiionable pdoe. 

GET THE BEST. 

SEE OUR 

"ExhlMtlon" Crada 

HyaciRtks, Tulips, Narcissus, Etc. 

F«r arwlna In pots. 

Laise bayen will find it to their interest to 
submit their complete list of Bulbs, etc., wanted 
for our Special Quotation. 

Sontf Htlal lor Ntii Fall eottlognt. 

Vaighan's Seed Siere 

14 Btrelay St., NEW YORK. 

Tel. 1676 Oortlandt 

When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in Qardeninq. 



BOUND VOLUMES 



• • ■ • %3w^ • • 



QARDENINQ. 

|UE can supply the ten volumes of Gardening bound in 
half leather, with gilt lettering and marbled edges, and 
full index. Each year is complete except volume II in 
which two numbers are missing, the heavy call for them 
having exhausted the edition. 

VOLUME I. POSTPAID $325 



II. 
111. 
IV, 
V, 
VI, 
VII, 
VIII, 
IX, 
X, 
The set of ten volamee by 



325 

- 3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

325 

3.25 

3.25 

not prepaid, 927.50. 



These ten volumes, with their complete indexes, are alone 
a comprehensive horticultural library, and are invaluable 
for reference. 

THE GARDENING COMPANY, 

Buildlnc. CHICAGO. 



Hardy Shrubs 

AND CLiriBERS. 

Ghent Azaleas, Azalea Mollis, Hardy Roses, hxapt- 
lopsis Vdtchii, Oematis Panlculata, Rare Guiifers, Iris 
Kaemp£eri, Etslalla Japonica, with all hardy herbaceous 
plants and grasses suitable for fall planting. Catalogue 
on application. High-class Plants for the G>nservatory, 
Greenhouse, Lawn and Grounds of country places a 
spedalty.«j««j««j««M«M«M 

F. R. PIERSON CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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CYPRESS 

Is Far More Durable Than PINE. 

^CYPRESS 
S^SH BARS 

UP TO 32 FEETOR LONGER. 

GREENHOUSE 

AND OTHER BUILDiNG MATERIAL; 

MEN FURNISHED TO SUPJERrNTEND 

ERECTION WHEN DESIRED, 

Send for our Circulars- 
TheA-TS+^^^^5 Lirnber (b-, 

fJEPQ NSET, BoS TOfLMASS. i 



8-NEW-8 

CALIFORNIA 
SWEET PEAS 



OF 

California Origin 

AND 

A new WHITE NastBrtlim 

Will be features of our 1904 
Catalo^e. 

VIUaNIN'S SEED STORE, 



CHICAQO: 

84-88 itendolph St 



NKWf YOKK: 

M Barclay St. 



AUTUMN CITALCBUE 

NOW READY. 

SENT ON APPLICATION. 

Bulbs for Fereing and Bedding. 
New Crep MusKreom Spawn. 

W. C. BECKCRT, Allrghcny, Pa. 

PleM6 Mention Oardenins when writing 



Orchids 



Our niuatrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Orchids is 
now ready and may be bad 
upon application. 

Orchid Qrowtft and Impartart. SUMMIT. N. J. 



. THE TEN , 



Bound Volumes 

. . . OF . • . 

Gardening: asean 
Encyclopedia. 

The set of Ten volumes, not 
prepaid, by express, $-27.50. 

THE GARDENING COMPANY 

Monon Btiilding, CHICAGO. 




"IIITCIIINQS" 

Hot Water Boilers 

ARE THE STANDARD 



GreeslMBses, Roselioases, Etc, 

Designed, erected, heated and TeatiliUed. or 
the material only famished r^ady for ei-t^cvloa. 

liON FRAME BENCHES «itti the 

"Perfect Drainage Bench Ttlee" 

OR SLATC TOPS. 
•IVOYINIW rOI THE eiEENHOUSt." 

Send four cents postage for catalogue. ^ 

Hitchings & Co. 

EatabHahatf 1844. 
288 Mercer Street, NEW YORK. 
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GreenlNuse Material 

Air Dried Red Gulf Cypress, 

strictly free from Sap. 

SPECIAL PUTTY tMO GLASS ALWAYS CAKRIED IN 
STOCK. 

Lord 6: Burnham Co., 

Horticultural Arciiitects and 
Builders. 

Largest Builders of Grceohoase Strictures. 

New Yark OEIca: St. Janiat Building. 26th h Braadway. 
Hanaral Oflca ft Warkt: Irvingtan-an-tha-Hudssn. N. Y. 

Greenhouse Conptruction Catalogue, also Greenhouse 

Heating and Ventilating CaUloitue mailed from 

IJew Yorlc Office on receipt of five cents 

postage for each. 
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Our Tarm Annual for 1904, 

An authority on Sweet PeaSt the leading 
American Seed Catalogue^ will be ready Jan. I, 
^04t and mailed free to any address upon 
application* j^^^j^j^j^j^^ 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 



NEW GOLDEN GALLA (Richardia Pentlandii) 

The only true GOLDEN YELLOW GALLA, flowers as large as the White Calla; Tavy free 
bloomer and good grower. Not long ago tM) guineas were refused for two plants offered at auo- 
tion in England. Strong blooming size bulbs, 82.00 each. 

DiiDDi B eDliu/^Br\ r\K% i a Flowers inches long, purple and white 
PURPLE FRINGED CALLA curiously fringed, 76 oenUeain. 

A. BLANC & CO., 

314 and 316 N. iith St. Philadelphia, Pa 
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WASHUVGTOlf PARK, ALBAlf T, If. Y. 

The park system of 
Albany comprises Wash- 
ington park, area ninety 
acres, Beaver park, sev- 
enty-eight acres, and a 
number of lesser reserva- 
tions aggregating about 
eighty-five acres. Wash- 
ington park was laid out 
w.B.z«KBTON. thirty- three years ago 
and has the distinction of being one of 
the oldest in the long list of city parks 
now existing. Although of moderate 
extent as compared with many other 
metropolitan reservations it presents in 
a noteworthy degree every desirable 
feature ot a popular recreation ground 
and is so cleverly laid out and planted 
that to the visitor it appears to be of 
much greater area than it actually is. 
Of the ninety acres, sixty-five are in lawn 
and six in water. There are six miles of 



points of interest are well distributed 
over the entire territory. 

Although there are several buildings of 
considerable architectural beauty and 
two notable monuments— one being the 
famous Claverly statue of Robert Bums 
and the other a fountain surmounted by 
a figure of '*Moses Striking the Rock''— 
yet the chief charm of Wa&ington park 
lies in its simplicity, its restful landscape 
efiects, its aquatic and tropical gardens- 
impressive, yet unobtrusive— and espe- 
cially in the extreme neatness every where 
prevalent. 

There are two sections of moderate 
extent reserved for flower gardens, one 
known as the Willett street garden and 
the other as the Fountain garden. A 
view in the first of these is herewith 

fiven. Of all the examples of park bed- 
ing which the writer has seen the Willett 
street garden pleases best. The group- 
ing is in good taste as to form and colors, 
walks and three miles of driveway, and 



well adapted to cater to the popular love 
for flowers and massed colors, yet with- 
out strained efiects, and when seen at its 
best in the July and August days goes far 
to remove the prejudice bom of distiaste 
at the incongruous constructions and 
discordant mixtures one finds so often in 
grounds of this character. 

A good view of the eardens can be 
obtained firom several flight eminences 
and the city constructions are entirely 
concealed by the border planting^. The 
skyline in any direction is particularly 
e£tective, and at early morning or sunset 
the garden has ^at charm. The beds 
about the fountain are composed of ver- 
benas and heliotropes planted in mass. 
We think, however, that the fountain 
would look much better if these formal 
features in its immediate neighborhood 
were omitted^ but the designer appears 
to have been the original onender m plac- 
ing a regular stone curb around such a 
work. 
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To giTC a better idea of the contents of 
the Tarious flower beds than is afforded 
bj the accompanjing illustration we 
present a simple tracing of the ground 
plan of the WUlett street garden and a 
complete index to the same as planted 
for 1903. Beds No. 1, 19 and 21 are 
combination sub-tropical foliage and 
flowerbeds for. high center effect. The 
contents of the central bed (No. 1) 
enumerated from the center outward to 
the edge were Ridnus Borboniensis, 
Canna robust a, Canna Austria, Canna 
Crozj, Caladium esculentum, Salvia 
splendens, Ageratum Blue Perfection and 
golden alternanthera. This bed is thirty- 
five feet in diameter and the central 
plants fifteen feet in height. Bed No. 19 
was composed of Ricinusarborea, Canna 
Austria, Canna Alphonse Bouvter, Canna 
Pres. McKinley, Achyranthes Bmersoni 
and golden alternanthera. Bed No. 21 
was planted with Ricious arborea, Rici- 
nus Gibsoni, Canna Queen Charlotte, 
Canna Pres. McKinley, Achyranthes 
acuminata and golden alternanthera. 
Bed No. 2, Canna Mile. Berat bordered 
with ageratum; No. 3 Canna Egandale 
with Cineraria maritima; No. 4, Canna 
Eldorado with red alternanthera; No. 5, 
Canna Manda's Ideal with variegated 
alyssum; No. 6 Canna Mme. Crozy with 
Achyranthes Bmersoni; No. 7, Canna 
Alphonse Bouvier, with golden alternan- 
thera; No. 8, Canna Queen Charlotte 
with Achyranthes acuminata; No. 9, 
Canna J. D. Cabos with Cineraria mari- 
tima; Nos. 10 and 12, Geranium Wm. 
Park (a dark red seedling) with Gera- 
nium Mme. Salleroi; No. 11, Geranium 
Streak of Luck with bronze alternan- 
thera; No. 13, heliotrope with red alter- 
nanthera; No. 14 and 16, mixed gerani- 
ums with golden alternanthera; No. 15, 
Begonia Vernon and hybrids with bronze 
alternanthera; No. 17, heliotrope with 
bronze alternanthera; Nos. 18 and 20, 
tuberous begonias, single and double, 
bordered with bronze altemantheras; 
Nos. 22, 23, 24, 25, crotons in variety 
with Dracaena indivisa; Nos. 26 to 47, 
selected annuals changed several times 
during the season; Nos. 49 and 52, green- 
house plants plunged in pots; Nos. 50 
and 53 ferns plunged in pots; No. 51, 
fancy-leaved caJadiums; No. 54, coleuses 
in variety. At the comers of the walks, 
in the shade, the smaller palms and 
exotics were grouped. The illustration 



shows one of the beds of tuberous bego- 
nias, No. 18 in the diagram. This and 
the corresponding bed (No. 20) were 
among the most beautiful in the garden. 
The somewhat heavy effect of the large 
flowered varieties was overcome by a 
liberal use of such sorts as Due 2^ppelin, 
Vesuvius and Lafavette. All the beds 
are planted in the fall with tulips, hj^a- 
cinths, narcissuses, crocuses, pansies, 
daisies, etc., for early spring effect. 

The mall is a transit walk well shaded 
and arched over with large elms. This 
walk is bordered with large palms dur- 
ing the summer. The Willett street 
interior park walk is shaded on the 
street side by elms and atwenty-five foot 
border of flowering shrubs and or the 
{garden side by Norway maples. There 
IS a vista 1,800 feet in length extending 
through the park on this walk and on 
the mall The character of the tree 
growth is well shown in the illustration 
The maintenance of the entire garden 
section is entrusted to one gardener who 
mows the grass, keeps the beds in order 
and answers numerous questions and 
does it all well. The preparation and 
planting is done by the park force. The 
details of the next year's planting are 
planned in advance and the number of 
plants of each variety to be propagated 
carefully estimated. 

W. S. Egerton, the superintendent of 
Albany's park s:^stem, whose portrait 
we present herewith, has given the best 
part of his life to the park interests of 
the city, having had continuous charge 
of Washington park since its beginning a 
generation ago. He takes much pride in 
his work and is always ready to give full 
credit to his workmen when they do well. 
That he has held his position so long 
without interruption through all admin- 
isttations is a striking tribute to his 
fitness and highly creditable to the city 
he serves. 



Kingston, Jamaica.— Dr. N. S. Britton, 
director of the Bronx Park Botanical 
Garden, has arranged to leave here for 
the Chuncona Botanical Station, in the 
Blue Mountain range, for the purpose of 
establishing a laboratory and concluding 
researches among tropical flora. He will 
occupy the building formerlv used by 
the Jamaica Government for similar 
work. 




BAYS, HYDRANGEAS, MAPLES, PRIVET. 

Ed. Gardening:— I have twenty-four 
bay trees that were almost killed but 
they are coming to life and budding out 
nicely again. Now, what I would like 
to know is this: How shall I keep them 
this winter? Shall 1 put them in a cave, 
in the greenhouse, or in the conservatory? 
I think they were injured last winter by 
the treatment they received. 

I would also like to know what will 
make hydrangeas bloom. 1 have one tub 
of these, but they did not bloom this 
summer at all. 

I set out a lot of our native maple 
trees this spring and a great many of 
them are living, but they are tall and 
spindling. What shall I do with these to 
make them branch out nicely? Would 
cutting the tops off" be all right? How 
far back should young California privit 
plants be trimmed that have just been 
set out this spring. J. E. D. B. 

Bay trees: These winter best in some 
cool, light and well ventilated place. A 
temperature anywhere between 36° and 
45° will suit them very well. If I. E. D. 
B. has a cool house in his conservatory 
this would be the best place. If not, a 
cool apartment in the greenhouse would 
do. Should the trees appear ragged they 
may be trimmed into shape some time 
during next summer when thenewgrowth 
is wen matured. Do not allow the trees 
to become dry in winter; of course, too 
much water is not good; just keep them 
on the dry side. 

Hydrangeas: In order to make Hydran- 
gea hortensis bloom during the sum- 
mer in tubs remove the plants to some 
frost-prooi cellar or similar place in the 
fall when the hard frosts set in, where 
they are kept in a nearly dn?- condition. 
In the spring the growth of last year is 
cut back severely, say to one or two eyes, 
and the plants potted in good rich soil 
and placed in the open ground and care- 
fully watered. I think if J. E. D. B. will 
prune his hydraneeas in this way it will 
do much toward making them bloom. 
There are a number of things which may 
be put on hydrangeas that will help 
them to bloom, such as bone meal, cow 
manure and other fertilizers. I think, 
though, the preparation J. E. D. B. has 
in mind is sometning to make them pro- 
duce blue flowers. Some maintain that 
by applying iron filings or alum the 
flowers turn blue; this may be so, but 
there is no doubt, however, that in cer- 
tain soils flowers produced are blue in 
color. 

Maple trees: In order to produce a 
good shape on maple trees that are tall 
and spindling they should be cut back 
severely, but this must be done at a time 
when the sap does not flow. About the 
safest period is during the winter. Any 
lime between the fifteenth of January to 
the last day of February. Ic is really 
wonderful what good results may be had 
by heading in old, sick, soft maple trees. 
They come out in the spring a^ain as if 
they had a new lease of life. 

California privet: Plants that have 
just been set out this spring should not 
n (|uire much trimming. If the plants be 
planted in a hedge they may be evened up 
at any time during the spring or summer. 
Young plantsgrowinginthe open requiie 
very little if any trimming the first year- 
Should it become necessary to shape 
them up, this may be done at any time 
during the winter months without injury. 
E A. Kaxst. 



WILLETT STREET GARDEN, WASHINGTON PARK ALBANY, N. Y. 



La Rose, ILL.—The annual chrysanthe- 
mum show will occur November 18-20. 
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Dicentra Formosa. 



Golden Sun Marguerite. 



TWO MERITORIOUS NOVELTIES. 



TWO MERITORIOUS IfOVELTIES. 

DICBNTRA FORMOSA. 

Dicentra formosa, illustrated herewith, 
comes from the high sierras of California 
where it grows at an altitude of from 
5,000 to 9,000 feet. About iiv^ years 
ago a very j^raceful plant of the white 
variety ^vas discovered in Modoc county. 
It will of course therefore be hardy about 
everywhere in the United States. This 
new white perennial has qualities for the 
florist as well as the amateur. The large, 
graceful pinnate leaves are light gr^en, 
'glaucous and finely divided, almost like 
some of the finest ferns. The freely pro- 
duced clusters of pure white flowers 
droop gracefully from the summit of an 
upright: naked scape a foot or more in 
height. It has thick, creeping under- 
ground rootstalks. and is easily grown, 
hardy and nfultiplies rapidly in sun or 
shade, in the house, or in open borders or 
under field culture. Luthbr Burbank. 

MARGUERITE GOLDEN SU.S. 

The new yellow marguerite, Golden 
Sun, herewith illustrated, has been intro- 
dueed bv Walshaw & Son, of Scarbor- 
ough, £ng., where the variety has been 
well received. The plant is as compact 
and bushy and as large or larger in the 
flow^er as the white variety. The blooms 
are of a good shade and thrown well 
above the foliage, a characteristic which 
renders it very suitable for cutting. It is 
said to be a ctmtinuous bloomer and to 
make attractive pot plants for spring 
sales. 



Ghent, Ky.— The local chrysanthemum 
show will be bcW November 12-14-. 



COLORS IN FOLIAGE AND FLOWERS. 

All who are accustomed to observe 
vegetation must have been struck with the 
great variety of shades of green which 
the foliage of different plants presents, 
writes a correspondent of the Journal of 
Horticulture. It may also be noticed 
that the same description of plant will 
exhibit very characteristic differences, 
not only at different stages of growth, 
but at the same stage, in different condi- 
tions of luxuriance, as affected by the 
external conditions of soil, season and 
manuring, but especially under the influ- 
ence of different conditions of manuring. 

From some researches made at the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station on 
this subject, it was found that the green 
chlorophyll formation in plants has a 
close connection with the amount of 
nitrogen assimilated, but that the carbon 
assimilated is not in proportion to the 
chlorophyll formed. Further, it has been 
found that the presence in the soil of cer- 
tain mineral or ash constituents of plants, 
and especially of potash, is essential for 
the assimilation of carbon, no starch 
being formed in the grains of chlorophyll 
without the aid of the element potash. 

In regard to the colors of flowers, it 
has been found by Dr. Hansen that there 
are three distinct pigments which make 
up the different tints, in addition to 
chlorophyll, which forms the green color- 
ing matter in the stems and foliage of all 
plants. These colors are yellows, reds 
and blues. The yellows are mostly in 
combination with the plasmic sap, while 
the others exist chiefly in solution in the 
cell sap. The yellow pigment forms an 



insoluble compound with fatty matters, 
and is termed lipochrome. Orange is 
formed by a denser deposit of yellow, and 
the color in the rind of an orange i\ is 
identical with that found in many flowers. 
The red in flowers is a single pigment, 
soluble in water and decolorised by 
alcohol, but capable of being restored by 
the addition of acids. - ' 

Lipochrome, combined with this tied 
pigment, produces the scarlets and reds 
of poppies, and the heps of roses atid 
hawthorns. But the varying intensity 
of reds in rosels, carnations and peonies 
and other flowers, depends on the presence 
of a greater or lesser quantity of acids in 
the soil or in the manure employed. This 
may be one of the reasons why super- 
phosphate of lime, which is always more 
or less acid, forms such an excellent 
manure in the growth of most flowering 
plants. The blue and violet colors are 
also decolorized by alcohol, but are red- 
dened by acid solutions. Florists have 
already succeeded in producing many 
unusual colors in flowers, and there seem 
to be very good grounds for believing 
that it is possible so to manipulate nature 
by means of chemical manurial agents 
that she will produce blossoms of every 
conceivable tint and hue. 



PoMFRBT, Conn. — Miss E. Jackson 
exhibited grapes at the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society September exhibi- 
tion in Boston last week. One of the 
bunches measured fourteen inches long 
from the top to the point, and weighed 
six and a half pounds. This lady also 
sent large specimens of Muscat Alexan- 
dria grapes. 
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The Chrysanthemum. 



W. DUCKHAH AND CHELTONL 

We waited long and expectantly for a 
pink chnrsanthemnm that shotild be on 
an equafitj with the good white and 
ydlow ones. The ontCTj has been, too 
much white and yellow, siyena pink, and 
in the endeayor to snpphr the cnt flower 
market with pink thenckle and uncertain 
Vi^nd-Mord has been the power's 
mainstay, but with more yexation than 
profit. We need no longer deplore the 
paacttjofpink, however, K>r an early pink 
yarietj, Mn. Coombes, improves with 
age and is here to stay, and snooeeding it 
Marie Liger has strengthened the good 
impression it created last year. In W. 
Dockham, however, we have the advent of 
a peerless beanty of surpassing merit, 
vigorous in growth, stout in stem, well 
clothed with heavy foliage and crowned 




ChryMDtbemum Wm. Duckbam. 



with a flower that may be termed per- 
fection alike in form, finish and color. 

Our English contemporaries gave it 
great praise when it won the silver medal 
at Edinburgh last year, but some of their 
greatest acquisitions have refused to 
adapt themselves to American conditions. 
Here we have one that asserts itself at 
once, attains the zenith of dirysanthe- 
mum beauty in its first season, and 
apparently deserves the highest meed 
of unqualified praise. Chnrsanthemum 
W. Duckbam was raised in England from 
Australian seed, and probably herein lies 
the secret of its ready adaptability, since 
the Australian varieties have already 
shown a facility of response more marked 
than those entirely of European origin. 
The flower photographed is from a bud 
taken early m Au^st. Those from later 
buds difler from it only in showing a 
greater breadth of petal. A photograph 
at hand of the same flower, shows a 



portion of the stem. The short neck is no 
detriment, in fact rather enhances the 
beauty of the flower by giving it a slight 
elevation above its mantle of luxurious 
foliage, so that the eye can better aimre- 
date its bold yet ^acefnl contour. The 
color is a dear, uniform, Hght pink. 

Cheltoni is a sport from Nellie Pockett. 
It is in every respect a counterpart of its 
parent in a really good shade of yellow, 
altogether brighter than is usually seen 
in a yellow sport from a white varietur. 
There appears to be a slight variation m 
form, the petals more ctosdy infolding, 
giving more solidity to the flower. Should 
this prove a constant characteristic it 
will make Cheltoni much more amenable 
to commercial needs, while the private 
grower for home use will find it a gem. 

A. H. 



CHRTSAlfTHEHUM COHIUBIfTS. 

In looking over the earl;^ varieties we 
find we are still deficient in extra early 

Sure white, pink and ydlow. Of the 
lory of Padfic type. Crane, a yellow 
sport, is an acquisition; and those who 
are successful vnth this class need have 
no hesitancy in grovring the yellow 
form. EsteUe, the white sport sent 
out last season, so far as we can see, 
is identical with Polly Rose. We had 
both varieties planted side by side upon 
the same bencn and grown under the 
same conditions. 

It seems strange that varieties of 
American origin possess so much more 
commerdal value than those originated 
in fordjg^ countries. II we scan the list 
of varieties which have been imported 
during the past fifteen years, we find 
there very few that have stood tibe test 
from a commercial standpoint. Probar 
bly W. H. Lincoln of 1889. V. Mord of 
'91, and Golden wedding of '93, are the 
most prominent and are to-day grown 
to a considerable extent. 

Among the new comers of fordgn 
origin, there are several which are 
unquestionably acquisitions. The first 
one of mention is Etienne Bonnefond, 
Calvat, 1903. In color it is a golden 
bronze, resembling Boule d'Or in this 
as wdl as in form, but more vigor- 
ous and much more easily handled. An 
incurved Japanese with large diameter 
and ^eat aepth, it will be a wdcome 
addition to the bronze section, and to 
use the pugilistic term, it will be a hard 
hitter. 

Mme. Henry Douillet is another of 
great promise. It is a bright rose with 
a slight violet tinge and a silver v reverse. 
The form is very much like the old variety 
Mrs. C. Harman Payne, extremdy double, 
with every appearance of bdng a good 
variety for exnibition purposes. 

Henry II. is another variety which 
possesses the dwarf habit so much 
desired in this country for commerdal 
varieties, but the color is bronzy red. It 
will be very acceptable as an exhibition 
flower, bdng fully double. 

Mile. Martha Mord possesses great 
diameter, and if it can be grown strong 
enough to secure an early bud, may be 
an acquisition, but from late buds it is 
too single for commerdal value. The 
color is beautiful, a light Daybreak pink. 

Mme. A. Duhamd is not fully <&vel- 
oped, but promises well, and from pres- 
ent indications I believe it is going to be 
a splendid white. 

M. Paul Labbe is a venr beautiful 
bright amaranth vrith a decided purfdish 
reverse; a flat flower but of great diame- 
ter, about eight inches. 

AH of the foregoing are of Calvat' s 



origin for the present year, and are of 
dwarf, sturdy growth. 

Among other newer kinds we notice a 
resemblance between Sensation, an Bcg- 
lish variety, and Mrs. Han^ Emmerton, 
of Australian origin. It is difficult to 
seMrate the two. 

The Kinj^, a new incurved variety of 
English origin, promises to be of unusual 
size and to be sought for by those inter- 
ested in exhibitions. Its color is too dull 
for commercial purposes. 

In the crimson section there are many 
additions that are very interesting, botn 
those of crimson and old gold and those 
of a purplish crimson hue. We might 
mention such varieties as Louis Leveque, 
Mrs. C. J. Salter, Millkent Richardson, 
Quo Vadis, T. Humphreys, Lord Hope- 
toun, Chas. Longley and Henry Barnes. 
Our flowers are not suffidently advanced 
to allow us to write intelligently upon 
their real value. It will reqmre some ten 
days before this will be fully determined, 
but from the appearance of the buds it is 
safe to predict some marked improve- { 
ments in these colors. 

In the yellow varieties there are also a 
number that appear very fine at this 
writing, such as C. J. Salter, Mrs. H. 
Emmerton, F. S. Vallis, Calvat's Sun 
and Mrs. Thos. W. Pockett. 

In the fordgn varieties there is a great 
dearth of pink. Most of the importa- 
tions are inclined to be yellow, Inronzy 
yellow or crimson. The Australians, 
however, have furnished us several that 
are quite prominent, such as Daisy 
Moore, Lucy Evans and Silver Queen, 
which have every appearance of being 
first-daas. Among the whites, Gay 
Hamilton, a large loose, tubular petal^ 
variety, from present indications will 
outrank all others in diameter. Mrs. J. 
C. Neville promises well, has fine buds and 
will eventually develop a wonderful bloom 

The varielT disseminated last year as 
Mrs. J. F. Tranter we find by referring 
to English authority, should be Mrs. J. 
R. Trantor. This is a wonderful flower 
in many respects, having extremely long 




CbryMnthemum Cheltoni. 
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NEW EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Lett— 1, Btlenne Bonnefond; 2, Baron Chlseuil; 3, Ethel Fitzroy: 4, Mrs. A. MoKlnley; 5, Nevea Rene. 

2, Early Chadwlok; 8, Miss OllTe Miller; 4, Salome; S, M. Paal Sahut. 



Right— 1, Mile. Marthe More 



tnbiilar petals which are nearly or quite 
white from crown bnds. Prom late bnds 
they are splashed with pink. The ends 
of the petals hook np, making a very 
graceful appearing bloom and one of the 
largest size. Elmer D. Smith. 



THIS YEAR'S EARLY VARIETIES. 

The fall of 1902 brought some delight- 
ful rcTclations in new chrysanthemums, 
but the present season promises to stir- 
pass the former in interest, judging by 
the blooms developed on October 15 and 
the other buds rapidly expanding in the 
most wonderful collection we have ever 
had the pleasure of trying. Among the 
earlies Carrie (Wells) is a beautiful Sep- 
tember yellow of fine color; Goachers 
Crimson is a nice, formal red for early 
October; this yariety is having quite a 
run in England. On October 16 we pho- 
tographed ten varieties, all of them large 
enougn for exhibition. 

Btnel Fitzroy has the rich coloriufi^ of 
Source d'Or or Kate Broomhead, it nas 
broad incurving petals and builds up a 
fine, long stemmed flower. 

Miss Olive Miller is probably the best 
for the date in the pinK or lavender sec- 
tion. The color is very pleasing, and it 
is a fine, Uurge, reflexing flower, with 
inctirved center. 

Mrs. A. McKinley is a very pleasing 
shade of bu£f and orange and light red. 
The form is very fine, a full incurved, or, 
from a second bud, incurving at the cen- 
ter with reflexing outer petals. 

Among the French sorts Btienne Bonne- 
fond stands pre-eminent for sise and 
build, a grand incurved, 8^ inches 
straight through, and of good btiff color. 

Mlfe. Marthe Morel is a lively pearl 

gink, very broad and of V. Morel style, 
oe for this date and very beautiful. 
Neven Rene is an exhibition color, 
bright magenta reflexing with a^tourie" 
of silver. 



Salome is a golden yellow with hori- 
zontal petals, large and substantial. 
(Raised by Charmet.) 

Baron Chiseuil is red and chamois color, 
finely built and large. 

Mme. Paul Sahut (Calvat) is a pure 
commercial variety, at the present writ- 
ing large in size, round and " flufiy " and 
snow white in color; it opens with tints 
of yellow and pink, which disappear as 
the bloom expands. 

There is not a poor grower nor a bad 
habit in the lot ; thev are really an exhi- 
bition set fully done oy October 16. 

Amouff the varieties of which we got a 
glimpse last year and which are nowper- 
Kctly enormous buds are : 

S. T. Wright, red and gold; the king 
and the whole chrysanthemum family. 

Mrs. Longley, bright velvety maroon. 

W. Duckham, a beautifol, giant incurv- 
ing pink. 

Mrs. Emmerton, yellow, long drooping 
florets. 

Mrs. Thirkell, yellow, of enormous size, 
which is evidently going to fulfill its last 
year's promise to the letter. 

Mrs. Trantor, an enormous white 
incurved variety, with very long droop- 
iufi^ outer petals which will certainly jostle 
all the older whites. 

And even with all the sttmniuK yellow 
new-comers, and many of them are 
gorgeous in the extreme, it still does one 
good to look down the ranks of the Yel- 
low Eaton ; stem, foliage, height, docil- 
ity, all make this a standard of measure- 
ment among commercial varieties. 

S. A. Hill. 



CHRYSAIfTHEMUMSOCIETY OF AMERICA. 

JUDGING COMMITTBBS. 

President Herrington has announced 
the committees to examine chrysantiie- 
mum seedlings and sports on dates as 
follows: October 10, 17, 24 and 31, and 
November 7, 14, 21, 28, 1903. 



Boston, Mass.— B. A. Wood, chairman, 
Boston Flower Market, care of John 
Walsh; Wm. Nicholson and James 
Wheeler. 

New York, N. Y.— Bugene Dailledouze, 
chairmcm, care of New York Cut Flower 
Company. Twenty-sixth street and Sixth 
avenue; W. H. Duckham and W. Plumb. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— A. B. Cartledge, 
chairman, 1514 Chestnut street; William 
K. Harris and John Westcott. 

Chicago, UL— James S. Wilson, chair- 
man, care of J. B. Deamud, 51 Wabash 
avenue; Bdwm A. Kanst and B. Wien- 
hoeber. 

Cincinnati, O.— Richard Witterstaetter, 
chairman, to Jabez-Blliott Flower Mar- 
ket, care of janitor; James B. Allan and 
Wm. Jackson. 

Bxhibits to receive attention from the 
committees must in all cases be prepaid 
to destination, and the entry fee ot $2 
should be forwarded to the secretary not 
later than Tuesday of the week preceding 
examination. 

Attention of the exhibitors is called to 
the action taken at the last meeting of 
the C. S. A., requiring all sports to be 
exhibited before at least three committees 
before becomingeligible to receive certifi- 
cate. Frkd. H. Lbmon, Sec'y. 

WORK OP THE C. S. A. COMMITTBBS. 

There were six varieties before the 
Chicago committee Saturday, October 
24. The results of the committee's exami- 
nation follow: 

Mrs. H. W. Buckbee, exhibited by H. 
W. Buckbee, Rockford, 111., pure white, 
center incurved, outer petals reflex, Jap- 
anese; scored, commercial scale, 91 pomte. 

Rockford, by the same exhibitor, yellow, 
Japanese incurved; scored, commercial 
scale, 88 points. 

Cinna, exhibited by the B. G. Hill Com- 
any, Richmond, CInd.; deep yellow, 
'hinese type; scored, commercial scale, 
85 points. 
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Xrord Hopetoun, by tbe same exhibit- 
ofs: color of Geo. W. Childs, Japanese; 
scored, commercial scale, 87 points. 

Ethel Fitzroy, by the same exhibitor; 
bronze and gold, Japanese: scored, exhi- 
bition scale, 86 points. 

Mme.J. H.Perrand, by the same exhibi- 
tor; cream colored, Japanese; scored, 
commercial scale, 80 points. 

Fred. H. Lbmon, Sec y. 

Richmond, Ind. 
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ROSES AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

The accompanying views (Mos. 1 and 2) 
show a section of tbe rose gardens and 
roses of the World's Fair planted by the 
department of horticulture as exhibits. 
In the foreground are beds of Paul 
Neyron, planted May 14 and 15, 
1903, from which the stems of Paul 
Neyron were cut which appear at the right 
of one of the small pictures and measure 
four feet and one- half in length. The 
other rose stems were cut from bed to 
the extreme ri^ht and at the back and 
measure over six feet in length. In the 
background to the right is a large bed of 
Clio almost as tall and of uniform 
growth. The terrace directly back of 
the roses is being prepared for seeding 
with grass. Beds for autumn planting 
of bulbs, to be followed by bedding plants 
in spring, are on this terrace also. In the 
background is a small section of the east 
elevation of the agriculture building, 
along which, on the east side, the rose 
section extends. 

The other illustration (No. 3) shows 
lengthwise view of the rose plantations 
situated east of the agriculture building 
and north of east wing of the horticul- 
ture building: this wing is the conserva- 
tory reserved for inside floriculture 
exhibits. In the foreground of the picture 
is a bed of Altheas and close behind are 
beds of roses extending as far back as 
1,000 feet north. These were planted 
between the dates of April 22 and 
May 27, 1903, and up to the time of 
writing having have made a growth as 
high as six feet, P^ul Neyron averaging 
four feet. ThebC exhibits are from various 
growers. 

ENGLISH LAVENDER. 

Ed. Gardening:— Could we winter 
English lavender in a cold frame or would 
it be better to keep the plants in a green- 
house. D. Sansum. 

Baraboo, Wis. 

I have never grown the lavender, but 
experience with other plants English and 
what I know of lavender by hearsay, I 
have no doubt it will winter successfully 
in a cold frame in Paraboo, provided the 
soil is well drained and covered. 

C. B. Whitnall. 



TEACH NAMES OF WILD FLOWERS. 

A public museum at Brighton, Eng- 
land, has adopted a custom which should 
be followed elsewhere. Persons are 
encouraged to bring in fresh bunches 
of local wild flowers, culled during 
their walks, to one of the officials, who 
arranges the specimens each morning in 
glass vases containing water and affixes 
both the botanical and English name. 
Thus visitors are made acquainted with 
the flowers which they have seen grow- 
ing wild but regarding which they have 
had no information. 



A BEDDING PLANT OF MERn. 

Eupatorium riparium var. from its 
character of powth it is more desirable 
than Piquena trinervia var., better 
known as Stevia serrata compacta var. 
It being more spreading and not so 
brittle as the stevia, only one drawback, 
and that is the variegation will run out 
or one side of th^ branch will come all 
green and the other all white. But that 
can be easily avoided bv only selecting 
the well marked pieces for cuttings. In 
the miscellaneous border it makes an 
interesting object with the diff*erent 
markings; color rich green, irregularly 
marked and splashed with creamy white, 
the young growth shaded pink. 



magnificent, rosy lilac, upright clusters 
of flowers, but in the fall and winter also 
it is perpetually in bloom. It is easily 
raised from seeds or cuttings and thrives 
best in a rich sandy soiL 
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Rosea at the World'a Pair.— Fig. 1. 



HEDYSARUM MULTUUGUM. 

Hedysarum multijugum is one of our 
prettiest of hardv flowering shrubs. It 
was introduced from China about 1880, 
is perfectly hardy, and blooms in June. 
The flowers are borne in clusters and are 
of a very bright carmine red. They are 
borne well above the foliage and caii 
therefore be seen a long ways ofl". The 
bushes are round and dense and the 
branches as well as the under side of the 
foliage white with silvery gray hair. 

PENTAS CARNEA. 

One of the plants which should be 
revivified is Pentas carnea, according to 
Die Gardenvelt. It belongs to the 
Rubiaceas and comes from tropical 
Africa. It is a free bloomer. Not in the 
summer only in a cool house or sheltered 
spot in tbe garden does it develop its 



AUTUBIN FOLIAGE AND FLOWERS. 

We have recently received many inquiries 
regarding the highly colored autumn 
foliage seen betimes in the florists* 
windows of New York. We have here 
two or three Frenchmen who make a 
specialty of dealing in wild flowers. They 
are very alert and travel through the 
woods for many miles around the city. 
These dealers generally supply the florists 
with the beautiful foliage often seen in 
the stores and at a much less cost than 
it could be procured by the storeraen 
themselves. Many of the growers and 
wholesalers now, however, are selling or 
giving bundles of it to their customers. 

We would appeal to every florist who 
anticipates having designs or decorative 
work to do in the near or far future to go 
out and study the grand models and 
lessonsto be seen in the woodlands to-day. 
You will seethe green of the pin oak lend- 
ing a charm to the yellow and scarlet of 
the maple, the claret red of the sumach. 
There is no jar in the great galaxy of 
colors. There is perfect harmony, even 
in the widest range. You may see many 
beautiful combinations that it would be 
well to allow to sink deep into your 
memory, for there can be no better ideals. 
Foolish is he, no matter how exalted, 
who permits his egotism to tell him that 
even his best work can compare with 
that to be seen in some isolated nook 
where Nature hides and laughs. 

Many of you will no doubt have more 
or Jess elaborate decorations to arrange 
in the next few weeks where autumn 
foliage can be used to special advantage, 
but it is well to know that many are 
averse to having it used in their wedding 
decorations merely because of its senti- 
mentality. Some people see sadness 
blended with the colors in the leaves, and 
that is to be diligently avoided until 
Cupid ties the fatal knot, but even in 
such extreme cases the main hallway in 
almost all cases should be embellished 
with a profuse use of autumn tints. You 
will find that the more difierent shades 
you use the more beauties can be dis- 
played in your work, dark green, light 
green, yellow, orange, scarlet, a little 
yellow, then a dash of light green, then 
the claret color, the bronze, and so on. 
A surfeit of one color is like a single idea 
in design. It becomes at once monoton- 
' ous and lacks the inventive ability neces- 
sary to please. 

There are, of course, difierent degrees* 
of decorative work, which can be likened 
to the many schools in painting. It is 
easier to use a large brush than a catneo 
point— requires less ability to cover a 
wall than design a tracery, yet both can 
be made to excel. A laborer may do the 
ground work. It requires an artist to 
apply the finishing touches. And some 
very beautiful work can be done where 
there is a disregard for rigid formal lines, 
as in the ca^eof covering a wall or beams 
there should be some impression created 
besides the too frequent apparent one 
that the thing had to be hid and is 
covered at all hazards. 

It is not necessary to use up a great lot 
of fine material in order to produce 
pretty effects. In most cases a large 
quantity of poor material can be used 
for the background or comers, reserving 
the best for the most prominent place, 
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and do not forget the immense yirttie and 
beauty of simplicity. An overhanging 
vine or naturally arranged spray of any 
foliag^ is far more pleasing than the flat 
and wired one. Care should be taken to 
have the bright side of yjur work, like 
the bright side of yourself, most promi- 
nent to the eye* In these days time 
economy is essential to success, and the 
question is how to best use either what 
you may have on hand or can easily 
procure. 

Chrysanthemums abound everywhere, 
and there can be no mistaking the fact 
that they are very valuable flowers. Very 
likely on account of the great supply 
most wholesalers, growers and manv 
retailers look upon them as a ^^reat evil. 
Nevertheless it is a growing evil and not 
without its good features. It enables a 
poorer class of people to enjoy the pleas- 
ure of handling the flowers and insures 
the wealthy a more imposing displav for 
a small outlay. The flowers lend them- 
selves more to the large and spectacular 
rather than the small and dainty forms 
of decorative work, and the old style of 
dotting single flowers trellis fashion over 
a particular area is no longer considered 
proper. Styles advance witn wealth, and 
art necessarily jg^oes with education. 
There is a wonderful difference in the 
methods employed in decoration to-day 
to those of a few^ears ago, and even the 
humblest florist m a country town may 
unconsciously give pointers to the city 
autocrat. Ves, the worst of us and the 
best of us can learn from one another 
when tolerance smiles. 

But to return to the material. Suppose 
we have a big house, hall or church to 
decorate. Well, we could make use of 
those lefb-over bay trees splendidly, be 
they standards or pyramids and if we do 
not like their foliage, why we can soon 
change their whole appearance by stick- 
ing in them branches of highly colored 
autumn leaves, and then we go aJl around 
them and arrange at regular distances 
our poorest chrysanthemum blooms so 
as they will stick out from six to nine 
inches. Then come our best blooms. 
Some of these may need extra support. 
We can wire them to sprays of such plants 
as Prunus Pissardi or maple, and arrange 
them so that they will be six to twelve 
inches above the others in the bay trees. 
By a little care you can manufacture 
most excellent looking chrysanthemum 
plants out of afew blooms. A little foliage 
and a bay tree and concentrating the 
flowers in one given point or design will 
attract more attention and praise than 
scattering them merely to display their 




ROSES AT THB WORLD'S PAIR.— Fig. S. 



meagemess. We have no space here to 
dwell upon the innumerable ways in 
which these great, showy flowers can be 
shown to special advantage. Try to give 
them a background of green foliage. 
Intersperse them with bright sprays. 
Berberis Thunbergii, although thorny, is 
fine for this work, but proper selection 
make many others equally as effective. 
You may have noticed that the old flower 
trusses of Hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
flora have now assumed an old rosy tint. 
Well, they are excellent when arranged 
in masses for balcony or high decorative 
effects. Then, too, how oeautiful the 
cosmos. How pretty it looks in great 
light clusters. These clusters show up 
best surrounded with green. D. 



OUTDOOR LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

Ed. Gardening: — Please give brief 
directions for the best treatment of lily 
of the valley grown outdoors in southern 
New England. R. B. K. 

Lily of the valley pips for outdoor 
blooming are usually planted in rows 
nine inches apart in beds of convenient 
width. The ground should be well 
enriched and tnen, with an occasional 
application of manure, nothing remains 
necessary f6r several years except to keep 
the beds free of weeds. When the plants 
become over-crowded they can be thinned 
out or taken up and replanted. 

"R. B. K.'s" query is understood as 
referring simply to lily of the valley 
grown for flowering purposes only. 
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Where the intention is to raise pips for 
future forcing use, special handling is, of 
course, necessary, the three-year-old pips 
being sorted out every year and the 
younger ones replanted. 

The experience of growers who have 
essayed to produce outdoor lily of the 
valley in quantity for market purposes 
has not been particularly encouraging. 
In the event of rain or fog at the bloom- 
ing season the flowers proceed to rot at 
once and it is only underexceptional con- 
ditions that thepr reach the market in 
presentable condition. At best the flow- 
ers are coarse in texture, lacking the 
clear whiteness of the indoor product. 
Even with the protection of frames the 
purity so much to be desired is quickly 
dissipated when the full air is admitted. 

Prom the fact that it makes so little 
show when used in floral work lily of the 
valley must always rely for its maiu sale 
upon the people who choose it because of 
its choiceness and delicacy. The outdoor 
crop Icurks these qualifications and even 
when the outdoor flowers are heaped up 
in the wholesale markets awaiting a cus- 
tomer at a fewcentsa hundred, thegreen- 
hou^ product from cold storage pips is 
but little affected either as to demand or 
price. . 

Lily of the valley is now a regular daily 
stock in the flower market the year 
round. The quality averages much bet- 
ter and more uniform than formerly. 
The cold storage of lily of the valley pips 
in America probably dates from the year 
1872, when Carl Jurgens, of Newport, R. 
I„ packed a quantity of roots away in 
the ice house and astonished the trade by 
bringing in the flowers in mid-summer. 
In the earlv years of the industry the 
buyer found it necessary to go over to 
Germany and collect the pips in lots of 
varying quality from different sources. 
Through the rapid development of the 
export trade the production of the pips is 
now in commercial hands in Germany 
and has become a business of consider- 
able magnitude so that, whereas a few 
years ago the securing of a lot of 200.000 
was a puzzle, an order of several million 
pips can now be placed with a reason- 
able certainty that the buyer will receive 
it in full and of a reliable and even grade 
throughout. 

Waco, Tbx.— At Franklin and Sixth 
streets, a temporary building to be used 
by the Floral society in the exhibition of 
November 11 to 14. has been erected 
The structure is 70x150 feet, fi-ame and o* 
one story. 
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HousToiOA ccERULBA, an American plant 
commonly known as bluett, has proved 
Yery attractive in England, grown as a 
pot plant. 

Wb are in receipt of the records of the 
seventh annual meeting of the American 
Park and Outdoor Art Association held 
at Buffalo. N. Y., July 7-9. 

Phtsaus franchbti, the Chinese lan- 
tern plant, is little heard of now. When 
first mtroduced it was found very useful 
in decorative work during the fall months. 

SwBBT peas and dahlias, where they 
can be cultivated in the Rocky mountain 
region, thrive better and give more satis- 
faction than most other outdoor flowers. 

Thb John Crerar librarv, Chica«[o, is 
getting together a fine collection of hor- 
ticultural and floricultural books. H. G. 
Seliridge is interested in the good work. 

Wb are in receipt of the fourteenth an- 
nual report of the Missouri Botanic Gar- 
den. In addition to the usual matter, it 
contains a synopsis of the genus lonicera, 
by Alfred Rhedcr, with twenty plates. 

Stmphosicarpus racbmosus (snow- 
berry) is bearing a remarkable crop of 
fruits this season at Mt. Greenwood, 111. 
The plantation was made in spring, cut 
back nard, and well manured during the 
summer. 



Prof. C. S. Sasobnt, who is making a 
tour around the world on behalf of the 
Arnold arboretum, was last heard from 
at Moscow. It is expected he will return 
by way of Honkon^, Bast Indies and 
San Francisco, arriving probably in 
December. 

Wb are in receipt of a copy of the new 
supolement to the offidal catalogue of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society of 
England, and this reminds us that it is 
about time we had a supplement to the 
catalogue of the Chrysanthemum Society 
of America. 

Ekbmurus HiMROBis the name of anew 
hybrid of E. Himalaicus and E.robustus, 
offered bv Van Tubergen, Haarlem, Hol- 
land. The folia^ resembles that of E. 
Himalaicus and is said to be hardier than 
that of E. robustus. The flowers are 
like those of E. Elwesianus but dearer. 

Jambs Vbitch & Sons, of Chelsea, Lon- 
don, Eng., have a new smilax called S. 
sagittsefolia which is described as a free 
growing climber with tough, shining 
green leaves that are broadly arrow- 
shaped, but have both apex cmd basal 
lobes rounded. The stems are spiny, as 
also is the midrib of the leaves. 



POLLIlfAnON OF SWEET PEAS. 

Sweet peas are never pollinated by bees. 
There are rarely any bees found among 
sweet peas excepting bumble bees, and 
they only take to full grown blossoms. 
Sweet peas are usuallv pollinated when 
quite ;founf in the bud, and to cross them 
artificially it is necessary to take a very 
young bud. If the sweet peas were 
allowed to %o to seed before anv blos- 
soms were gathered the seed would be all 
right, but the seed is rarely good when 
the first blossoms are gathered and only 
the last and inferior blossoms allowed to 
go to seed. L. L. Morsb. 



CHECK VALVE ON RETURN PIPES. 

Ed. Gardbning — Is it necessary to 
have check valves on the return pipes on 
a low pressure boiler? I came near an 
accident when I forgot to close a return 
pipe valve, the water backing into it, 
leaving the boiler emptr, causing the top 
packing to dry out and allowing water 
to run into tlie fire chamber. How long 
should a Monitor boiler last if kept in 
a good condition? 

SUBSCRIBBR. 

Check valves are not necessary when 
everything is in proper working order. 
As I understand the conditions, the difii- 
culty described could have occurred with 
or without a check valve. 

L. R. Taft. 

FORCING SPANISH IRISES. 

Ed. Gardbning :— Will some of your 
correspondents please give us their expe- 
rience in forcing Spanish irises ? K. 

We have never been able to force 
Spanish irises successfully. For the past 
few winters we have tried to force a few 
hundred bulbs, experimenting in different 
ways, but our efforts have been in vain— 
the bulbs, with the exception of a few, 
simplv do not flower. One batch we 
handled just as we do Dutch bulbs— that 
is, we planted them in boxes and allowed 
them to remain outside in a frame until 
February, and then subjected them to a 
temperature of 50°; another batch we 
kept indoors in a cool house of 45° all 
through the winter; a third batch we 
placed in a temperature of 60° after the 
bulbs were nicely started; in all three 



cases, however, the bulbs failed to flower 
in sufficient quantity, and v^e have 
finally come to the conclusion that they 
cannot be forced suooessfulljr. I{ any 
florist has had success in forcing them, 
we should all be pleased to hear of his 
method. G 



PlPm G FOR FRAMES. 

Ed. Gardbning:— I have tv^elve frames, 
each 150 feet long, which I will use this 
coming winter for herbaceous and bed- 
ding stock. I intend to run a 1-inch 
pipe through each of these frames, about 
one foot undetground, to keep the stock 
in action and prevent any freezing. The 
frames run east and west with a ^ope of 
about one foot. Will a 2V^inch main 
feed all the 1-inch pipe? Is a l^indi 
return sufficient? I nave an automatic 
valve in the return system. Is one foot 
below the ground the right depth? Have 
a boiler pressure of seventy-five pounds 
with enough boiler capacity to heat 
twice the glass on my place. W. M. 

The question seems to be, '*Will one 
2H-inch main supply twelve 1-inch pipes 
150 feet long?'' and to that the answer 
is "Yes." A IV^inch return is sufficient 
for this radiation. For bottom heat 
twelve inches is a ffood depth for the 
dass of plants mentioned, but eighteen 
inches is better where the pliCnto are 
growing in the soil. If the plants are to 
be kept dormant I would prefer to have 
the pipes above ground on the sides of 
the frames. The question does not tdl 
what climate must be planned for, but 
where the mercury drops below xero an 
additional run of pipe will certainly be 
necessary. For wmtering plants my 
plan would be to use a 1-inch pipe on 
each side of the frames, and for starting 
plants in the spring two 1-inch pipe at a 
depth of fifteen to eighteen inches. 

L. R. Taft. 



CHICAQO EXHIBrnON. 

The exhibition of the Chicago Florists' 
Club, October 24, was one of the most 
interesting and instructive ever held in 
that^dty. The exhibits being mostly 
novelties were of far greater importance 
to growers and decuers alike than a 
larger array of better known material. 
Too much praise cannot be bestowed 
upon the management, whk:h kept so 
well in view the needs of the trade and 
only presented those features likdy to be 
of value to those engaged in the business 
dther for pleasure or profit. It is all the 
more pleasinfi" to be able to make th^ 
recora since tne time for preparation was 
very limited. It was unfortunate, per- 
haps, that the day and duration of the 
show did not permit a larger number of 
those directiy interested to view it. We 
understand, however, that future exhibi- 
tions will be arranged so that the great- 
est number may be benefited. 

Chrysanthemums, of coune, were the 
leadinfl^ feature, and the comments of C. 
W. Johnson on these are appended. Car. 
nations were a strong second. The J. D. 
Thompson Carnation Companj made by 
far the best display of carnations, stag- 
ing eleven varieties, fifty of each, as fol- 
lows: Ndson Fisher, Mrs. M. A. Patten, 
Enchantress, Adonis, Gov. Wokott, 
Estelle, Boston Market, Lawson, Pros- 
perity, Harry Fenn and Apollo. In 
the scorins:, however, the Chicaj^o 
Carnation Company, was first with 
Fiancee, which was siven 91 points; 
the Mount GreenwoocT Cemetery Asso- 
dation was second with Phyllis, 90 
points; the Chicago Carnation Com- 
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paaj third with Reliance, 89 pojats. The 
other Korea were as follows: P. Domer 
& Sons Company, Lafarette, Ind., Lady 
Bountiful, white, 87; The Belle, white, 
86; No. 193 (1900), pure deep pink, 82; 
and No. 37, white, striped and splashed, 
75. J. D. Thompson Company, Nelson 
Fisher, cerise pink, 87; Mrs.M.A. Patten, 
▼ariegated, 85. Chicago Carnation 
Company, Crusader, red, 85; No. 822 A, 
red« 85. GnnnarTeilmann, Marion, Ind., 
Marion Beauty, maroon, 79. B. K. & B. 
Floral Company, Richmond, Ind., Rich- 
mond Gem, scarlet, 75. The B. G. Hill 
Company exhibited a very fine Yase of 
Adonis, and in the display of the Chicago 
Carnation Company we noticed John 
Hartje's Moonlight. Jos. Kohout, with 
Bassett & Washburn, exhibited ten vases 
of seedlinffs and a vase of Hannah 
Hobart. &Teral of the seedlings looked 
very promising. 

John Breitmeyer's Sons' new pink rose, 
a Tase of which was exhibi^d, attracted 
much attention, but Philip Breitmeyer 
assured us that the blooms were by no 
means at their best. The E. G. Hill 
Company exhibited an attractive yellow 
seedling rose which is considered an 
improvement on Perle. Nathan Smith 
& Son, Adrain, Mich., exhibited a vase 
of Express cannas; Vaughan's Green- 
houses, Nephrolepis Piersoni and Christ- 
mas peppers; F. A. Bailer, Bloomington, 
IlL, dematisbloomsof very fine quality 
for this period of the year, and thie Geo. 
Wittbold Company a general collection 
of decorative plants. 

The prizes offered by the Foley Manu- 
fieicturing Comoany were awarded 
respectively to tne E. G. Hill Company, 
Thompson Carnation Company and H. 
W. Buckbee. In the evening about forty- 
five, including guests, sat down to sup. 
per which proved cm enjoyable affair. 

The visitors induded President Breit- 
meyer of the S. A. P. and J. P. Sullivan, 
Detroit, Mich.; Fred. Domer, Jr., Lafay- 
ette, Ind.; Pied. H. Lemon, Richmond, 
Ind.; Otto Speidel, Oconomowoc, Wis.; 
Geo. P. Crabb, Grand Rapids, Mich.; B. 
Juerjens. Peoria, 111.; Mr.Krinff, of Kring 
Brothers, Pairbury, HI.; C. ^, Johnson, 
Rockford, Dl. and W. A. Hartman, South 
Haven, Mich. 

Chairman Dickinson of the Florists' 
Club committee advises us that the next 
exhibition will be held November 17, and 
preparations are under wiL^ to make it 
quite elaborate and more like our regu- 
Uur fall shows than that of last week. 
The printed announcements with regard 
to ttiis exhibition will be ready and 
mailed early next week, together with 
the programme for the entire season. 
Leonard Kill has been appointed man- 
ager of this exhibition and John Risch 
assistant. 

CHKTSANTHBICUM BXHIBITS. 

The first of the Chicago Florists' Club's 
new series of monthly exhibitions brought 
out an extensive array of extra fine 
blooms of chrysanthemums and carna- 
tions. The exhibitors of chrysanthemums 
were the E. G. HUl Company, Gunnar 
Teilmann, Nathan Smith & Son, 
Vaughan's Greenhouses and H. W. 
Bnckbee. The E. G. Hill Company had 
much the laigest display which was 
awarded the fost prize for the best col- 
lection, the secona prize going to the 
J. D. Thompson Carnation Company for 
a magnificoit display of carnations, some 
of which were extra fine for so early in 
the season. The third premium on col- 
lections went to H. W. Buckbee for forty- 
four varieties of chrysanthemums, sixteen 
of which were of the curious and Kathery 



tvpe. The latter exhibitor placed before 
the judging committee two seedlings as 
follows: 

Mrs. H. W. Buckbee.— Niveus X Mrs. 
Henry Robinson; pale white, slightly 
incurved, lower petals reflexing; flower 
of good size with fine stem cmd foliage; 
scored 91 points. 

Rockfora.— Mrs. Henry Robinson X 
Col. D. Appleton; yellow incurved, fine 
form; fine stem and foliage; should prove 
a good commercial variety; mi^nt be 
called a yellow Evangeline, which it 
resembles very much; scored 88 points. 

The E. G. Hill Company exhibited four 
importations for certificate: 

Lord Hopetoun.— Crimson, with old 
gold reverse, center incurving, while the 
outer petals reflex showing both colors 
to advantage; a fine large flower with 
strong stems and good foliage; scored 87 
points. 

Ethd Pitzroy.— Bronze, extra latge, 
incurving flower, promising a fine sort 
or exhibition; scored, exhibition scale, 
86 points. 

Cmna.— Yellow; short, reflexing petals 
with lots of substance; good stem and 
foliage, promising a fine commercial , 
variety; scored 85 points, 

G. Perraud.— Lemon color; a large 
flower, but not decided enough in color 
and apparently somewhat soft in petal- 
age; scored 80 points. 

The most prominent blooms in the 
E. G. Hill Company's collection included: 

P. S. Vallis.— Camot type, long reflex- 
ing petals, making an extra large flower; 
very fine. 

Louis Leroux.— Bright amber color, 
incurvinff bloom of good size. 

Mme. L. Chevrant.— Color a fine salmon 
pink; stiff petals, large flower; looks 
promising. 

C. T. Siuter.— A very fine yellow with 
handsome foUa^. 

Miss Olive Miller.— A lai^, deep pink. • 

M. P. Sahut— A fine white. 

Miss Alice Byron.— One of the very best 
white varieties. 

The select blooms in the H. W. Buckbee 
collection: 

Mrs. T. W. Pockett— A very large reflex- 
ing yellow. 

Durban's Pride.— Large mauve pink. 

Matchless.— A very fine large deep 
crimson. 

T. Humphreys.— Large reflexing red. 

C. J. Salter.— Yellow, extra fine. 

Mile. M. Douillet.— Reflexing white. 

Mrs. Coombes.- Pine large pink. 

Mme. E. NicouUand.— Incurving white, 
fine form. 

Nathan Smith & Son staged a number 
of sinele seedlings after the Mizpah type, 
also Cremo, a light yellow sport from 
Polly Rose, andAmonta,a fine incurving 
pink. 

Gunnar Teilmann showed big vases of 
Alice Byron, Mrs. Coombes and Col. D. 
Appleton, also a collection of varieties. 
Some of the latter were a little green and 
under done. 

Vaughan's Greenhouses exhibited a 
vase of Mrs. Robinson. 

C. W. Johnson. 




Bridgbwatbs, Mass.- LinusW. Snow, 
well known as an extensive grower of 
dahlias, died at his home October 20, 
aged 79 years. 

Hydb Park, Mass.- Leslie Fellows has 
recently returned from an extensive tour 
in Europe during which he made an 
exhaustive study of the European meth- 
ods of floriculture and market gardening, 
with a special view to improving the 
local method of mushroom growing. 



President W. N. Rudd. 
(Chicago Floristo* Club. Eiectod October 21.) 

WORKERS nr HORnCULTURB CXL. 

Willis N. Rudd, president-elect of the 
Chicago Florists' Club, was bom near 
Blue Island, 111., March 30, 1860. His 
ancestors were New York farmers through 
many generations. Educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Blue Island, 111., ScrcmtOn, 
Pa., and Water town, N. Y , he was later 
employed in a stationery house in Chi- 
cago. In 1876 he obtained by competi- 
tive examination a four-year scholarship 
at Cornell Univerity and entered the class 
of '80. He was out of college two terms 
in 1878, employed by the same station- 
ery house. Just before graduation in 
1880 he was taken suddenly ill and 
ordered home. Disabled for six months, 
all his money had disappeared when he 
recovered and took up wort again. He 
taught school in Wisconsin until his 
health was fully restored, and returned 
to Chicago in 1881, remaining a short 
time with his old stationery employers. 
He next enga^d with a machinery con- 
cern, occupymg various positions for 
four years, when he bought an interest in 
the establishment and took charge. In 
a few months he sold out, however, 
and spent a year in the western depart- 
ment office of the Springfield Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company. In 1886 he 
took his present position as secretary, 
superintendent and director of the Mount 
Greenwood Cemetery Association. He 
was for many years postmaster, express 
and insurance a^nt at Mount Green- 
wood, 111., and building the greenhouses 
there eleven years ago, he has been in the 
business commerdall^r ever since. In this 
venture he has met with much success. 

Mr. Rudd was elected president of the 
Chicago Cut Flower Exchange when 
that institution was on its last legs, and 
he assisted at its obsequies. He has been 
a member of the Executive Committee of 
the S. A. P., chairman of the Chicago 
Committee of the Chrysanthemum Soci- 
ety of America, resigning a year ago, and 
he is an ex-president of the American 
Carnation Society and the Society of 
American Florists. In all departments 
of horticidture he takes a thorough inter- 
est and is well posted on everything that 
pertains to the business. When taxed 
with the rumor that he had once written 
a book, he blushed somewhat and said 
he thought that had been forgotten. 
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This happened when he was young and 
as he has since reformed he hopes that a 
long life of rectitqde may at some future 
day entitle him to forgiveness. In any 
case be was only responsible for half of 
the book. 



Fruits and Vegetables. 



THE STORUfG OF VEGETABLES. 

Work in the garden will soon be at a 
standstill now. The more frequent 
occurrence of frost knocks the life out of 
everything of a tender nature and endan- 
gers the existence of the most robust. 
In a country as vast as ours the tem- 
perature varies in different latitudes. In 
this section (New York) it is generally 
accepted that Thankssiving is the begin- 
ning of winter, and from then on until 
St. Patrick's Day, our tools are laid aside, 
and our minds occupied with thoughts 
of another year. Between now and 
Thanksgiving, however, there are many 
things to ht attended to and most 
important will be the storing of winter 
vegetables. 

In every well regulated family there is 
a daily demand for at least one or two 
vegetables in winter as well as summer, 
and the principal idea of storing (other 
than that of protecting the vegetables) 
is to have everything convenient and 
accessible. A root cellar dug under a 
convenient hill, where the temperature 
seldom goes below freezing, the atmos- 
phere conducive to freshness, and the 
structure large enough to hold our win- 
ter's needs, is more of a luxury than an 
every day occurrence. This being the 
case it is necessary to improvise ways 
and means in the majority of cases. 
Most of the vegetables can be stored in 
pits outdoors with perfect safety, but as 
the weather conditions are not at all 
times favorable to procuring them with 
safety to the others in the pit and com- 
fort to the individual, it is always wise 
to have a few on h,and that can be con- 
veniently reached. 

We have mentioned the fact that exclu- 
sive root cellars are the exception. On 
the other hand ordinary cellars are the 
rule. These for most part, from a stand- 
point of utility, have to be kept by one 
means or another slightly above the 
freezing point. In every cellar whether 
the floor be of concrete or mother earth, 
the atmosphere is inclined to be moist, 
even though there be a furnace in one 
part of it. There are sure to be a few 
odd comers where the heat and wilting 
dryness of the furnace do not penetrate, 
and such are the spots to be selected. 

For the storing of carrots, beets, tur- 
nips and parsnips (of these latter only a 
few should be stored for convenience as 
they keep better out doors in their grow- 
ing quarters all winter) the process is 
ahke. First spread a layer of sand about 
one inch deep over the amount of surface 
that you e-xpect to cover. Then com- 
mence with your roots and lay them 
down on top of this in regular rows, in 
circle, half circle, or quarter circle form. 
Having finished one row commence the 
next in the same manner, putting the 
tips of the roots against the heads of the 
last row, and so on until the required 
amount of space is covered. As soon as 
one layer is fully completed cover them 
over with another layer of sand. Com- 
mence with your next layer on top of 
this and so on to the top. Bach succeed- 
ing layer will have to occupy a slightly 
!e89 area than the former, or, in other 



words, should be put up in terrace 
fashion, so that when the whole is com- 
plete it will resemble a mound. If placed 
against a wall it will resemble half a 
cone, or if in a corner a quarterof a cone. 
By such a process the roots will retain 
their freshness all winter, and be readily 
accessible at all times. They can be 
stored in the same manner in a dry cellar 
or shed that is not frost proof, and cov- 
ered over with leaves, litter or manure 
to exclude frost. 

In most country districts there is 
usually enough of such shed or cellar 
space to store away all the winter sup- 
plies, but when this is not so they have 
to be stored outside. Select a place 
where no water will lodge and, if possi- 
ble, that is sheltered from the north 
wind, this last for comfort when opening 
the pit on a cold day. Dig out a trench 
four or five feet wide, one to one and one- 
half feet deep and as long as required, 
have the bottom perfectly level and the 
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sides smooth by beating with the back 
of a spade. In such a pit or trench may 
be stored roots of every description, 
including potatoes. Fill in your roots 
carefully and solidly and round off the 
top Two and one-half to three feet in 
the middle will be thick enough to have 
them. Then if any should decay the 
whole is not so liable to be contamin- 
ated. Cover them over with about two 
inches of clean straw (put the straw on 
evenly as so it is much easier to take off) 
and on the top of this throw about 
twelve or fifteen inches of earth. Beat 
this down firmly with the back of the 
spade and it will not be washed down so 
readily. Before putting on the earth or 
straw, place ordinary drain pipes upright 
on top of the roots and about three feet 
apart. This is for ventilation, and 
greatly prevents decay. When the 
weather becomes severe, fill the tiles with 
leaves or manure and also cover the pit 
with the same material sufficiently to 
to exclude frosts. This can be removed 
when the weather moderates. Having 
disposed of the roots the celery will next 
demand attention. A few degrees of 
frost will not harm it, but when the 
thermometer gets down to 10° or 15° 
below freezing the tops get cut down, 
and much of the celery— besides its 
appearance— is lost. Celery can be stored 
or protected in several ways. The 



modus operandi may depend on the 
amount of our daily consumption. The 
same rules that applied to the former 
subjects, regarding accessibility and con- 
venience, will also apply here. Celery 
soon loses its crispness and aromatic 
flavor if kept long out of the ground or 
in a dry place. So the most natural 
means of storing should be adopted. 

For the sake of convenience about one 
quarter of the whole crop may be lifted 
and all the soil that the roots will carry 
should be left on them. Throw out a 
trench with the spade and put the soil 
directly in front tc» form a bank. Lay in 
your plants as close as you can in a single 
row; then throw up another trench, lay 
in more plants and so on. Have about 
one foot of earth between each row, and 
have the plants covered well up to the 
top. When the weather gets severe, 
cover over the whole with enough leaves 
or horse manure to keep out frost 
Select as sheltered a place as you have. 
It is not a very desirable job to dig cel- 
ery when you arc exposed to a cutting 
north wind on a zero day. Leeks may 
also be stored in the same way. 

If you prefer it all your celery may be 
stored in this manner, but when you 
want to extend the season until the next 
spring it will keep better if left naturally 
in the place where it grew, provided of 
course that thf ground is so situated as 
to clear itself uf surface water. The 
trellises that you used for tomotoes may 
again be brought into use. Place one 
each side of the celery ridge, and bring 
them together at the top to form an 
angle, or in other words a tent. Lay a 
few pieces of pea brush or other branches 
against them and then cover over them 
with leaves, manure or litter. Celery 
will keep perfectly this way all winter 
and when the weather gets warmer the 
covering may be gradually removed. 
Protected in this way it is not so easy to 
get at in cold weather. A nice day 
should be selected and a quantity lifted 
at one time, say the length of one trellis, 
and the end covered up thoroughly when 
finished. Field mice are sometimes 
troublesome. Give them a little poisoned 
bait for desert when you cover up the 
plants. 

Last, but not least, comes our old 
stand-by cabbage. Throw out a deep 
furrow with the plough, or dig a trench 
with the spade. Then pull up the cab- 
bage, roots and all, pot them in the 
trench in a single row, close together, 
heads downward, and cover up with a 
foot of earth. In this way they will keep 
nicely all winter. For convenience and 
accessibility in cold weather a pit similar 
to that recommended for roots may be 
thrown up. Put in your cabbage in a 
single layer, heads downward and dose 
together, and cover them over with 
about two inches of straw. Throw 
about six or eight inches of straw 
over this and cover over with leaves or 
litter. Stored in this way it is cui easy 
matter to lift a few heads at anv time. 
Jas. T. Scott. 

LETTUCE. 

A number of the early flowering chrys- 
anthemums are now over, and the others 
will soon follow. In many establish- 
ments these are planted out in the benches 
like roses and carnations. Their season 
is not so prolonged, though, and the 
benches they occupy can be used in win- 
ter and spring for other purposes. In 
many places such bench space is occu- 
pied the rest of the time with bedding 
plants of one kind or another. The 
bench space needed for bedding plants in 
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spriog is usually a motnentous question, 
bat just at the present time there is a 
decided loU and many are asking them- 
selves, "What arc we going to fill the 
benches with until that time?" We have 
advocated right along the successive 
sowing of lettuce, and some time ago we 
advised the potting of a number of plants 
in 2- inch pots. We potted a few hun- 
dreds at that time ana they are now nice 
little plantfi with pots full of roots. They 
have been standing in a sash bed up to 
this time, and when the weather was 
threatening, or frost in the air we cov- 
ered them with the sash lights. If you 
have nothing else to take the place of the 
chn^santhemums, these are in prime con- 
dition for planting and with ordinary 
care will make nice little heads by Christ- 
mas. The soil in which your chrysan- 
themums were growing need not l>e 
removed, but a quantity of well rotted 
manure should be worked into it. 

Spade the whole thing over, as it will 
be too compact after having produced 
the chrysanthemums, and it will not only 
look but feel fresher. The varieties Big 
Boston, Deacon and Grand Rapids are 
the best for forcing use. Big Boston 
may be planted twelve inches apart each 
way, the others ten inches apart each 
way. Big Boston does not head up so 
well, hut it produces an abundance of 
fine, crisp leaves which, raised indoors, 
make an excellent salad. The plants 
should not be watered overhead at any 
time, else the hearts will be liable to rot. 
They will not stand the approach of dry- 
ness at the roots at 'all. The fleshy 
leaves and abundant growth demand 
plenty of water at all times. A drying 
up will endanger their future, and the 
leaves will wither at the edges. They 
will sometimes wilt a little on very 
bright days but if they are sprayed 
lightly overhead on such occasions just 
before noon, with a very fine spray no 
bad results will follow. The lettuce 
house should always be fresh and airy, 
and should not be entirely closed up at 
night except in very cold weather. Keep 
the temperature as near 40° at night as 
you can and 65° on bright days will be 
about right. Keep the surface soil regu- 
larly stirred. The plants look and taste 
fresh themselves and always like to have 
everything fresh around them. They 
require lots of potash and when growing 
freely a dressing of wood ashes every 
two' weeks stirred lightly around them is 
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of great assistance. An application of 
soft coal soot is also an excellent fertil- 
izer. They have only one arch enemy— 
the aphis or greenfly— and must be fre- 
quently fumigated for protection. 

There are many so called fumigating 
materials on the market today. We 
have tried a good many of them but have 
returned again to the old stand-by, 
tobacco. The tobacco stems, however, 
when burned are not the best. They 
produce a very dense smoke and their 
action may be very quick in sending the 
pest to glory, but this dense smoke is 
very disastrous at times, and the result 
is seldom thorough. Tobacco dust, **the 
fumigating kind," for some time on the 
market is a great deal better. A house 
25x45 feet can be thoroughly fumigated 
by a 6-inch pot-full. Spread the tobacco 
on a slab, or piece of tin, and set fire to 
it with a match or put a hot coal in the 
center. It will burn up slowly and is 
thorough. A few fresh tobacco stems 
spread thinly among the plants will aid 
to keep the pest in subjection. Fresh 
sowings should still be made for subse- 
quent plantings. A few at a time will 
keep up the supply. A sowing of snow- 
ball cauliflower should also be made. 




This is a very acceptable vegetable for 
early spring when the bench sf)ace is 
available. We may have something to 
say about this later. Jas. T. Scott. 



Miscellaneous. 



A HOUSE OF TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
a house of giant flowering tuberous 
begonias grown by John H. Sievers & 
Company, San Francisco, Cal. The 
tubers were started in the early part of 
May (rather late), in light, rich soil, 
watered very sparingly until active 
growth bad commenced, when a liberal 
supply of water was necessary. The 
plants were placed in a slightly shaded 
house and given plenty of air, in fact the 
ventilators were wide open both day and 
night. Staking, tying and disbudding 
having been given attention, they made 
a grand showing during August and 
September. The strain of begonias, 
originated by the above firm comprises 
some forty-five varieties, whose large 
and showy flowers of nearly every shade 
ofcolor are carried particularly upright 
on strong, stiff" stems. This flowers are 
much in demand for table and other dec- 
orations, where only a temporary effect 
is desired, as their keeping qualities after 
being cut are of rather limited duration. 
N. Peterson. 



STERILIZING SOIL. 



NE^V ENGLAND PARK SUPERINTENDENTS AT THE GRAVE OP A. 
NSWBURQ, N. Y., JUNE U, 1908. 
(Se« Isiae of August 1, 1903. page 846.) 



J. DOWNING, 



The accompaning illustration shows 
the method ofcooking soil with the boiler 
of an ordinary thrashing engine, employed 
by Davis Brothers, of Morrison and 
Geneva, 111. A bed or bin 6x50 feet is 
constructed on one side of the soil pile, 
being made of 2-inch planks. Five rows 
of ordinary 3-incb drain tile are laid the 
full length of this bin. A box header is 
laid across the bin at the center with five 
holes in each side to let the steam out 
into the tile. The steam is conducted 
from the engine to this header through a 
1-inch pipe. After the bin is filled level 
full of soil and boards are placed on top, 
the steam, already under pressure, is 
turned on and left until the soil is thor- 
oughly cooked, which usually takes 
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about fortj-five mintiteB, with plenty of 
steam. 

After one batch is steamed it is shoveled 
out, the tile relaid and the bin refilled 
again as quickly as possible. Soil can be 
cooked in the bencnes after the houses 
are filled by the same method, placing the 
engine at the end of the house. In the 
sections of houses that are heated by 
steam the heating boiler is used instead 
of a traction engine, by turning the steam 
into the water pipe and connecting from 
faucet to header by a short hose, but this 
soon ruins the hose and the gaskets in 
the faucets. 

Although sterilizing soil is considered 
an unnecessary expense by some growers, 
we have taken the trouble for three 
seasons and think it pays and expect to 
cook erery house another jtsx. It not 
only kills all worms and msects in the 
soil but leaves it in nicer shape, soft, 
moist and thoroughly decomposed. All 
weed seed bein^ kuled, the expense and 
trouble of weeding is done away with. 

D. B. 



ENGLISH EXHIBniONS. 

The National Chrysanthemum Society's 
show held at Crystal Palace, was not 
quite equal to the exhibit at the Aqua- 
rium last year. Many growers com- 
plained that the wet season had kept the 
blooms back, and even those that should 
have beoi ready had suffered much from 
damping. However, there were some 
very good exhibits. Among the largest 
blooms I noted were Mmei Paolo Rada- 
elli, Mrs. A. R. Wright. Mrs. T. W. 
Pockett, Mrs. G. Mileham, Mme. Von 
Andre, Lady Pearce, Gustave Henry, 
October Rose and Yellow Prince. A new 
variety, Renee, gained a first-class certifi- 
cate. It is a Japanese with long, droop 
ing florets of a peculiar shade of pink, 
sunused with mauve or lavender. The 
flowers are of good depth and well 
finished. It was raised and shown by 
Mr. Bullimore, of Bdgware. I may here 
mention that the same grower brought 
up another fine variety to the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society's meeting October 13, 
but he came too late to submit it to the 
floral committee. It is a Japanese variety 
named Maud du Cros, a flower of great 
size, with long drooping florets of soft 
primrose yellow. 

The trade exhibits at the N. C. S. were 
far from equal to last year. Mr. Davis 
had some large blooms and took the first 
gold medal offered bv the Crystal Palace 
company, and Mr. Godfrey was second. 
Messrs. Cannell had some useful early 
varieties from the open ground, and Mr. 
Jones idso had a collection which included 
some promising seedlings. We missed 
Messrs. Pulling, who have exhibited so 
well for several years, but their ^ace 
seems likelv to be taken by Messrs. Reed 
& Sons, who took first prize in the com- 
petitive class for a "group" with a very 
fine lot of plants. 

At the Royal Horticultural Society's 
meeting on the thirteenth this firm again 
made a very fine exhibit, with plants car- 
rying good folii^ and large blooms. 
Veitch & Sons also staged a splendid 
group, certainly the best exhibit of chrys- 
anthemums seen this season. Mr. Wells 
and Mr. Godfrey were also therewith 
some cut blooms. Of other subjects of 
interest at the R. H. S. deJilias were well 
shown. Continued advance is being 
made with the cactus varieties. Hobbies, 
Ltd., exhibited some very pretty things, 
Dainty, Effective, Sweet Nell, Dorothy 
Vgr non. Northern Star and Harbor 
^ts being among the best. Begonia 



Gloire de Lorraine and the Irvinford 
Hall variety were shown in fine condi- 
tion, and Veitch & Sons had several 
other good varieties, including Affattia 
compacta, of very bright foliage fumost 
hidoen with bloom of a bright coral pink, 
and Ideala, somewhat after Mrs. J. Heal, 
but more compact and well flowered, a 
most promising variety. The same firm 
also had some good 'zonal geraniums. 
Messrs. Cutbush & Sons made a great 
display of their Michaelmas daisies, 
Osprey, King Edward, Duchess of Albany, 
Triumph, and cordifolius profusus being 
worthy of note. H. B. May gained a 
first-class certificate for Nephrolepis 
Mayi, a rather congested form, with 
erect fronds, the rather long pinnae very 
close set and twisted. He also exhibited 
Nephrolepis Piersoni, a very elegant form 
of N. exaltata, the side pinnmes being 
much elongated and again divided. This 
will make a valuable fern for decorations. 
Bouvardias in great varietvwere shown, 
including the new KXm^ of Scarlets, Pride 
of Brooklyn and Bridesmaid. Messrs. 
Wm. Bull & Sons made a grand show 
with their new Dracaena Victoria. In D. 
Lindeni the color is brightest in the young 
leaves and becomes dull with age, but in 
Victoria the young leaves have a slight 
men shade but change with age to a 
bright golden yellow with just a green 
band through the centre. Polygonum 
Molle, shown by A. Perry, shoufa make 
a useful subject for cutting. H. 



CHRTSANTHEMUMS AT HARTFORD, CONN. 

Fully 3,000 persons visited the green- 
houses at Elizabeth park Sunday, Octo- 
ber 25, 1860 being actually counted 
between half- past one and five o'clock in 
the afbemoon. One house, 100 feet long, 
is filled to its utmost capacity with chxvft- 
anthemums in pots, most ot them in rail 
blossom, with enough buds to prolong 
the show for at least two weeks longer. 
There are 132 varieties grown here and 
to perfection, reflecting credit on those in 
char^. Among the new pink varieties 
the following are the most noteworthy : 

Miss Minnie Bailey has large blooms 
and exceptionally fine foliage, improve- 
ment on Mrs. Perrin. 

Mile. Marie Liger, Is a large, vcrygood 
light pink, incurved, stiff stem. 

Silver Queen is a good light pink vari- 
ety with unusuallybroad incurved petals, 
good stem and foUage. 

Daisy Moore, an improvement on Viv- 
iand-Morel, has loose flowers of good 
color and stiff stem. 

Durban's Pride, a very loose flower 
with long petals, somewhat twisted. 

Lucy Evans, bright pink, very fine, 
large blooms on good stems. 

Among the new yellow varieties erown 
here the Yellow Eaton is undoubtedly 
the largest. F. J. Taggard is a hairy 
bloom on a five-foot stem. Mrs. E. H. 
Thirkell is agoldenvellow variety,loosely 
built, with long renexed petals. Sephia 
is globular, incurved. 

In the collection of white blooms the 
most striking are Convention Hall, 
flowers rather flat on a good stem; 
Algoma and Mme. Ch. Diederiechs, both 
with good stems and fine foliage; Glob- 
osa Alba, which may rival Mrs. Robin- 
son on the market; MUe. Marg. Dou- 
illet, especially good for sinele stem, of 
loose globular form; Guy Hamilton, a 
dwarf variety. 

Among the older and better known 
kinds are Gold Mine, Colonel D. Appleton, 
Mrs. Trainor L. Park and Peter Kay in 
yellow. 

The most imposing whites are Merza, 



loose globular blossoms; Timothy Eaton* 
Mrs. Weeks, Miss Nellie Pockett, loose 
reflexed; W. H. Chad wick and the Queen. 
A gem in the whites is the National 
Chrysanthemum Jubilee, a beautiful 
creamy white, not a cream in color but 
with just a touch of pink relieving the 
marble white of the blossom cmd making 
a creamy effect. 

Prominent among the pink blossoms is 
Ethelyn, a delicate rose pink; R. C. Rich- 
ardson and Viviand-Morel, still probably 
the best of the pinks. 

In the collection of purple and fancy 
colored blooms is Edgar Sanders, crim- 
son with incurved lar|[e flowers, golden 
on the outside; Barrmgton, silver out- 
side and crimson within; Brutus, of good 
habit, short and dwarfy with handsome 
close foliage, crimson outside, a hand- 
some reflexed flower. 

Among the dark reds are Carrington, 
Malcolm Lamond (very dark). Black 
Hawk, probably the best; John Shrimp- 
ton, Cullingfordii and Mrs. Geo. West. 

The Japanese hairy varieties are amon? 
the gems of the exhibit. There is Child 
of Two Worlds, white incurved: Louis 
Boehmer, purple; Monarch of Ostrich 
Plumes, yellow; and Pluma, a creamy 
color. 

In addition to this, here are grown 
about forty varieties of pompons. They 
are aU very fine and are worm growing. 
In fact, it IS a pity we don't see more of 
them. What showier and more satis- 
factory pot plants can be had at this 
time of the jrear ? A few of the best ones 
are: White, Miss Ada Williams, Soeur 
Melanie, Lula, La Purite, White Jardin 
des Plantes; yellow, Flora, Veuve Clic- 
Quot, Canary, Golden Fleece, Mignon, 
6uinola, Yellow Jardin des Plantes, Mile. 
Elise Doran, Baby Pompon; pink, Strath- 
meath. Princess Louise, Rosinasthe, Gal- 
lia; red. President; dark red, Aiffle d'Or; 
red and yellow, Nellie Rainsford, Fred. 
Peele, Tit)er, Regulus; white cmd yellow, 
TAmi Conderchet, Pettitane. R. K. 



WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 

A visit to the range of hot houses at 
the Pair Grounds reveals much activity. 
The range is located about 400 feet south- 
west of the administration building. It 
consists of six houses, each 300 feet long. 
Thirtv-one men are employed at present, 
but tne number will be increased as 
necessity requires. Thousands of seed- 
lings of verbascum, digitalis, linum, etc., 
are being trcmsplanted into flats. One 
bench contains 20,000 California Privet 
in 3-inch pots. Two long frames out- 
side are packed with telanthera or alter- 
nanthera. Forty-three thousand nine 
hundred named varieties of tulips have 
arrived fromC. Keur&Sons, ofHillegom, 
Holland. The bulbs are part of the com- 
pany's exhibit and will be planted in the 
beds on the terrace in front of the agri- 
cultural building. The Michel Plant & 
Bulb Company of St. Louis will have 
charge of tne work. 

Ten car loads ot decorative plants were 
received early in the week from Siebrecht 
& Son, of New Rochelle, N. Y. The ship- 
ments consisted of palms, pines, hibiscus, 
buxus and other plants in variety valued 
at $6,000. They are to be used in the 
landscape department. 

Work has already beeun on the new 
conservatory, whidh will be 40 feet wide, 
90 feet long and 30 feet high. It is a 
much needed improvement, as at present 
there is no place in which to store the • 
linger plants. 

The Philippine section is attracting a 
great many visitors. Work has com- 
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menced on the grounds. There are forty 
acres in the tract, which is located just 
west of the agricultural building and in- 
eludes Arrowhead Lake. The planting 
will be quite extensive, as hundreds ot 
banana, oetelnut, pineapple, rice, bam- 
boo, cocoanut, sago plants, figs, crinum, 
latana, agave and pandanus plants will 
be utilized. A large number of aquatics 
will also be used. Several thousand wild 
plants from the vicinity of St. Louis are 
being collected and heeled in for future 
use. The Michel plant & Bulb Company 
has been awarded the contract for the 
work. 

Commissioner H. Fukauba. master of 
ceremonies of the imperial court of Japan, 
who will have chat^e of lading out the 
Japanese gardens surrounding the castle 
of Shinshinden— a reproduction of the 
original— arrived in St. Louis earlj in the 
week. Work on the gardens will com- 
mence as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments can be made. 

The Palace of Horticulture is rapidly 
assuming shape. It consists of a main 
central room 400 feet square, with wings 
extending on either side each 204x230 
feet, the whole building covering six acres. 
No exhibition will be located on anv but 
the main floor. Thecenter of the build- 
ing will be devoted to a large coUection 
of palms and decorative plants. Sur- 
rounding this is a 200- foot area for low 
table exhibits. No exhibits of plants 
more than thirty inches in height will be 
installed. 

The Pomological department, in charge 
of Mr. Stiltson, is doins a ^eat worx. 
Thousands of cases of fruit of hi^h 
quality are being preserved in formulin. 
A continual exhibition of fruit from cold 
storage will be made during the exposi- 
tion. Canada and all other countries 
will exhibit their produce in this way. 
Every day fruit is arriving from the 
different states to be placed in cold 
storage. 



EXHIBrnON AT NEWARK, N. J. 

The German Horticultural Society's 
chrysanthemum exhibition at Birken- 
hauer & Baumann*s hall, October 25-27, 
was a very pretty and creditable affair 
and the attendance was excellent. No 
better adapted or more attractive little 
hall could be imagined for the purpose. 
The bfdconies, proscenium and columns 
were decorated with oak foliage, making 
an appropriate setting for the groups of 
palms and chrysanthemums. C. Weier, 
who received the special prize offered for 
the best general exhibit, showed a lot of 
very evenly ^own single bloom plants of 
Ivory and pink Ivory, some neat bush 
plants, a basket of chrysanthemum 
blooms and some carnations. John L. 
Pfeuffer was represented by a large dis- 
play of carnations, chrysanthemums and 
violets, also pink Ivory in neat plants 
and well-colored flowers. He had a 
promising white carnation, a cross 
between Mrs. Lawson and Mrs. Bradt. 

The stage was occupied by Philips 
Bros, with a group of large palms. This 
firm also showed a number of elaborate 
baskets, bouquets and designs and a col- 
lection of carnations. Geo. Smith, gar- 
dener to S. M. Colgate, won a gold medal 
with a set of superb chrysanthemum 
blooms, and a gold medal also went to 
O. Kindsgrab for a superb group of dec- 
orative foliage plants which occupied the 
center of the hall. C. Daum, gardener to 
Tongo Sauvage, had a big group of very 
large palms effectively placed. 

Carl Baumann made a very extensive 
display of cactus, and from the Llewelyn 



Japanese Nursery came a large collection 
of characteristic Japanese dwarfed ever- 
greens and maples and other curios. 
Peter Buttemel showed artificial flowers 
in profusion, Weismantel had a number 
of funeral designs and W. G. MuUer a 
collection of good carnations. 



PHTSBURG GARDENERS' aUB. 

Great interest attended the monthly 
meeting of the Pittsburg and Allegheny 
Florists and Gardeners' Club at the Ger- 
man Beneficial Union hall, October 6, 
the special feature being a number of 
extensive exhibits of rare specimens of 
dahlias and cannas by florists of other 
states. The president of the club, Will- 
iam Falconer, delivered an address on 
"Cannas, Dahlias and Hardy Flowers." 
Robert R. Vincent, of White Marsh, Md., 
brought a large collection of- dahlias. 
Among other out-of-town exhibits were 
blooms of hardy perennials by Henxy A. 
Dreer, Philadelphia; cactus and snow 
dahlias by P. R. Pierson, Tarrytown, N. 
Y.; fancy dahlias by W. P. Peacock, Atco, 
N. J., and of specialties in cannas by 
Conard & Jones, West Grove, Pa. 



on schedules and awards will meet soon 
to begin the work of preparing next 
year's flower show programme. Arrange- 
ments were made for the annual drawing 
contest. The society each year secures 
the design for the cover of its flower show 
program from the pupils of the public 
schools through a prize contest. About 
$13 win be oflered, the prizes to number 
about eight, from $6 down. S. S. 



IN THE HOOSIER STATE. 

At the October meeting of the State 
Florists' Association of Indiana it was 
decided to award the national society's 
medals for 1903 at the chrysanthemum 
show, the awarding to be done by a com- 
mittee of the S. F. A. I. The association 
also arranged to entertain visiting 
florists Thursd^ evening of the show 
week. Messrs. Huckriede, Alley, Heide- 
meich. Smith and Junge were appointed 
as entertainment committee. 

The chrysanthemum show manage- 
ment is out with a fine poster announc- 
ing the exhibition for November 10-14. 



AT COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 

At Tuesday night's meeting of the 
Horticultural Soaety the chief business 
transacted was the election of ofiicers. 
W. W. Williamson was unanimously 
chosen president; Wm. Clark, first vice- 
president; W. H. Evans, second viee- 
g resident; A. T. Reed, secretary, and J. 
I. Braidwood treasurer. Thecommittee 



CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Samuel C. Moon, Morrisville, Pa., nur- 
sery stock; M. Rice & Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., florists' supplies; Wm. Paul 
& Sons, Waltham Cross, Hersts, Eng., 
nursery stock; Thos. Meehan & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Fa., hardy plants; Harlan 
P. Kelsey, Boston, Mass., rhododen- 
drons; John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, 
N. Y., bulbs and plants; Bay State Nur- 
series, North Abmgton, Mass., nurserv 
stock; F. James & Sons, Ussy, France, 
nursery stock; W. W. Thomas, Anna, 111., 
strawberrv plants; Wm. Elliott & Sons, 
New York, bulbs; Peter Henderson & 
Company^ New York, agricultural seeds 
and bulbs; Patil Swanson, Chicago, 
mushroom spawn; The H. S. Ta^or 
Nursery Company, Rochester, N. Y., nur- 
ser^r stock; Sackett Brothers, Lebanon 
Springs, N. Y., nurserv stock; Frederick 
H. Horsford, Charlotte, Vt, hardy 
plants; Glen Saint Mary Nurseries, Glen 
Saint Mary Fla., nursery stock; H. P. 
Kelsey, Boston, Mass., hcurdy plants and 
nursery stock; Weiland& Risen, Chicago, 
cut flowers; Reasoner Brothers, Oneco, 
Fla., nursery stock; Thaddeus N. Yates 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa., nursery stock; 
Barr & Sons, London, Eng., bulbs; 
Clucas & Boddington, New York, bulbs, 
seeds, etc.; Cherry Hill Nurseries, West 
Newbury, Mass., phlox, nursery stock; 
J. Lambert & Son, Trier, Germany, 
hydrangea; Jas. B. Wild & Brother, Sar- 
coxie, Mo., nurse^ stock; Schlefi^el & 
Fottler Company, Boston, Mass., bulbs, 
plants, etc ; Sanders & Sons, plants; W. 
E. Caldwell Company, Louisville, Ky., 
tanks* etc.; W. B. Kowe & Son, Worces- 
ter, Eng., new apple; Wilhelm Pfitzer, 
Stuttgart, Germany, plants, bulbs, etc ; 
Hardy Plant Farm, London, N. Eng., 
bulbs; V. Lemoine & Sons, Nancy, France, 
bulbs. 




FOR SALE AT a bargain 

This beautiful place of three acres of land, two miles from 
center of a Wisconsin city of 2,500 inhabitants; electric cars 
pass^the place. The land alone is worth the price asked. 

C. B. WHITNALL9 care Qtizeoi Trust Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WANTED. 



SITUATIONS AND HELP WANTED. 



AdTertliements of thii olan, six lines or less, SB 
cents per insertion. 

SITUATION WANTED— As headgardoner; 20 
years* experience in growinfr and forcing 
{>lant8, out flowers, fruits and vegetables. Open 
or engagement now or later; age 36, married, 
sober. Address Florut, 

2066 St. Anthony Ave.. Merriam Park, Minn. 

SITUATION WANTED— As foreman on com- 
mercial place, or as headgardener on private 
estate; am a thoroughly competent all-around 
gardener and florist; experienced in laying out 
grounds; successful grower of cut flowers and 
general stock, vegetables, etc. Good manager of 
farm and orchards, liest of refereiicf's. Address 
F L, care Gardening, Chicago. 

WANTED AT ONCE— A married man to run 
market garden and small rruit place of 23 
acres: roust be reliable and compeieut. Good 
opening lor the right man. 

A. M. UircuAKAN, Moberly. Mo 

GARDENERS SUPPLIED— We have on file the 
names of reliable Kardt'ners oiN.>n for engHge- 
ment. Call and examine our Ales nr writo u<». 
Vauguam's Sbbd Stoke, 84-86 Randolph St., 

Chicago. 

In Renewing Your Subscriptions Send 
us Names and Address of Friends Inter- 
ested In Horticulture or Floriculture. 



NOW COMPLETE IN 
POUR VOLUMES. 

Cyclopedia of 

American 

Horticulture 



Comprising suggestions for cultivation 
of hortloultural plants, descriptions of 
the speoies of fruits, vegetables, flowers, 
and ornamental plants sold in the 
United States and Canada, together with 
geographical and biographical sketches 

By L H. BAILEY, 

Pin>/€ssor of Horticulture in Cornell 

University^ 

AMitted by WILHELM MILLER, Ph. D.. 

Associate Editor, 

■nd many expert Cultivators and Botanists. 



IN FOUR VOLUMES, 

Cloth, $20. Half Morocco, $32. 

Illastrated with 2800 original engravings. 
. Cash with order. 



THE GARDENING COMPANY, 

Mmm BalMiog, Cbicag.. 



WHEN ORDERING GOODS. 

please tell our advertisers that you 
saw their adv. in "Gardening." 



HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 



We oai Mpply aiy tf the fellewiif bMkt, 

How TO Grow Cut Plowbss (Hunt). 
—The only book on the sabject. It is a 
thoroughly reliable work byaneminentlY 
Bucoessral practical florist. Illnstrated, 
$2.00. 

GaBBNHOuse Construction (Taft).— It 
tells the whole story about how to bnild, 
and heat a greenhonse, be it lars^ or 
small, and that too in a plain, easify un- 
derstood, practical way. It baa 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

Bulbs and Tuberous Rootbd Plants 
(AUen).— Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work by a specialist in this 
Une. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and all manner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

Mushrooms: How to Grow Them 
(Falconer).— The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

Success IN Market Gardening (Raw- 
son). — Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successnil market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing yegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

The Rose (EUwanger).— The standard 
work on roses in thiscountrjr and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knot ledge and opportu- 
nities for comparisoa, and where eyery 
yariety of rose eyer introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

The Higgle Berry Book (Bigrie).— A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and gotose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 25 yarieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all oyer the country. 50cts. 

The Propagation op Plants (Fuller). 
— ^An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes eyery pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc., with eyery manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the yoice 
of practical experience, b^ one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists hying. $1.50. 

Manures (Sempers).— Oyer 200 pa^; 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in such a 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an actiye, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 

Dictionary op Gardening (Nicholson). 
— An inimitable work. An encyclop«dia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority on nomenclature. An Eng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
as in Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 

Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 
75 cents. 

Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 



at tiM prioM fhfsi: 

The Garden Story (Ellwanger).— A 
delightfol book portraying the beauties 
andpleasures of gardening in the most feis- 
dnating style; it is eminently practical, 
and usefol, too, for the author loyes, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and nas a field for obseryation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try. Price $1.50. 

Frutts and Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

Gardening por Propit (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical Floriculture (Hender- 
son). $1.50. 

On the Rose (Parsons). $1 .00. 

Truck Fariong at the South (Oem- 
Icr). $1.50). 

Ornamental Gardening f Long). $2 00. 

Art Out op Doors (Van Renssalaer).— 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1.50. 

The. Floral Art op Japan (Conder). 
New, revised and enlarged edition. 
Colored and plain plates. $20.00. 

Sweet Scented Flowers and Fra- 
grant Leayes (McDonald). A very in- 
teresting sullect handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $1.50. 

Botanical Dictionary (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition. $7.20. 

The Wild Garden (Robinson). How 
to make all outdoors beautifril, more es- 
pecially the wilder and rougher parts ol 
the grounds about our homes, by the 
greatest master in that art. Splendidly 
Dlustrated from life. $4.80. 

How TO Know the Wild Flowers 
( Dana) . Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common wild flowers. Il- 
lustrated. $1.75. 

According to Season (Dana).— Talks 
about the flowers in the order of their ap- 
pearance in the woods or fields. $0.75. 

The English Flower Garden (Robin- 
son). — This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
with hardy nowers ol all kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most eyery plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
manjr hundreds of illustrations. Its au- 
thor is the greatest master in ornamental 
gardening who ever Uved. $6.00. 

Plant Breeding (Prof. Bailey).— Deals 
with variation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin ol garden yarieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

The Horticulturist's Rule-Book 
(Prof. Bailey).— A compendium of usefnl 
information for all interested in fruit, yej;- 
etable or flower growing; 802 pages, 
$0.75. 

The Soil (Prof. King).— Its nature, re- 
lations and fundamental principles ol 
management: 303 pages. $0.75. 

The Plant-Lore and Garden-Craft 
OP Shakespeare (EUacombe). $3.50. 

Vegetable Gardening (Prof. Green, of 
University of Minnesota) . $1 .25. 

American Fruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts por Propit (Parry).— A treatise 
on the [propagation and cultiyation oi 
nut-bearidg trees. $1.00. 
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Vaughan^s 
Bulbs. 

For Winter Blooming UNDER GLASS 
For Bedding OUT OF DOORS 

ARE NOW READY. 

Our importations as the largest wholesale and 
retail handlers of bulbs in America, enable us to 
([ive you unequalled selection as to size, variety 
and reasonable price. 



QET THE BEST. 

set OUR 

''Exhibition" Grade 

HfacinthSi Tulips, Narcissus, Etc. 

For growing In pots. 

Large buyers will find it to their interest to 
. submit tbeir complete list of Bulbs, etc., wanted 
lor our Special Quotation. 

Sond postal for Now Fall Catalogue. 

Vaighan's Seed Store 

14 Barclay St., NEW YORK. 

Tel. 1670 Cortlandt. 

When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in Qardeninq. 



BOUND VOLUMES 
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QARDENINQ. 

UUE can supply the ten volumes of Gardening bound in 
half leather, with gilt lettering and marbled edges, and 
full index. Each year is complete except volume U in 
which two numbers are missing, the heavy call for them 
having exhausted th^ edition. 

VOLUME I, POSTPAID $3 25 



11. 
ill. 
IV. 
V, 
VI, 
Vli, 
Vill, 
IX, 
X, 



3 25 
3 25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3 25 
3.25 
. 3.25 



The set of ten volumes by express, not pre|Mld, $27.50. 

These ten volumes, with their complete indexes, are alone 
a comprehensive horticultural library, and are invaluable 
for reference 

THE GARDENING COMPANY, 

-Monon Building, CHICAGO. 



Hardy Shrubs 

AND CLinBERS. 

Ghent Azaleas, Azalea Mollis, Hardy Roses, Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchii, Qematis Paniculata, Rare G>nifers, Lris 
Kaempferi, Eulalia Japonica, with all hardy herbaceous 
plants and grasses suitable for fall planting. Catalogue 
on application. High-class Plants for the G>nservatory, 
Greenhouse, Lawn and Grounds of country places a 
specialty.«it«i««i««M%tt%tt 

F. R. PIERSON CO., 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. V. 
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GREENHOdSES. 

AND - 

MEN TO SUPERINTEND 
ERECTION IF DESIRED. 
CYPRESS SASH fiARS . 

ANYLENobH UPro32fT.CWL0l(GER.j) 

THEA,XSfeam5lijmbe|- (b.!\i 



8-NEW-8 

CALIFORNIA 
SWEET PEAS 



OP 

California Origin 

AND 

A lew WHITE Nastirtlim 

Will be features of our 1904 
Catalogue. 

VIUaMN'S SEEI STORE, 



OHIOAQO: 

84-86 itendolph it 



NKW yoiik: 

14 Barclay it 



AUTUMN OATALOaUE 

NOW RUDY. 

SENT ON APPLICATION. 

Bulbs for Foroing and ■•ddlng. 
New Crop Mushroom Spawn. 

W. C. BECKERT, Allegheny, Pa. 

Please Mention Gardening when writing 



Orchids 



Our Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive CaUlogne of Orchids is 
now ready and may be had 
upon application. 

Qrowera and Importers, 8UMMIT. N. J. 



. THE TEN . 



Bound Volumes 

. . . OF . . . 

Gardening ^ss^ 
Encyclopedia. 

The set of Ten volumes, not 
prepaid, by express, |!7.50. 

THE GARDENING COMPANY 

Mooon BoikUng, CHICAGO. 





"IIITCniNGS" 

Hot Water Boilers 

ARE THE STANDARD 
Greeshouscs, Rosehouses, Etc, i 

BeitRued, tPectfld, heated aad ventilated, or 
the ms thrift 1 only Turniflbed ready forereotinn. 

UtON FRAHE BENCH Et with the 

"Porfoet Drainage Bencli Tilaa" 

OR tLATi TOPS. 

■^vtivnu^ rill THc ^lECiuiousi:.'' 

^nd Four cents postage for catalogue, 

Hitchings A Co. 

233 Meroer Street, NEW YORK. 
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Round ^^Burnham'' Boilers 

For Steam and Water^ Heating Made In 6 SIxeo 
Aie Easy to Operate Ji JL^ *^ *^ ^^^ ^ ^^'^^ 

Ji Wotk Ecooomkaliy ^^^^^S^N BmHy Mad Effidcatly J$ 

Cut in One Pkce ^^^tPHi^t Abovt the Btae J^ 



I 
I 



Have Large Difect Fife Sur- 

fice Eotlfcly Sorrotindcd 

by Tater. 

Gfeenhouie Heating and Ven- 
tilating Catalogtie 




No Jotnti to Leak. Otdck 

Circtdation. Steam 200 to 

700Sq.Ft. Waterloo to 

1200 Sq. Ft. 



Bfaikd from New York 0£Bce 
on Receipt of 5c Pottage 



LORD A BURNHAM COMPANY 

Largett Baildart off ttraaahouta ttraeturit. Alto Manuhieturort off Hoatinfl and Voatilatiiis ApparatM 

NKW YORK O^FIOK: ST. JAMIO BLDQ.. BROADWAY and lOtll OT. 

QKNKRAL OFFIOKO andWORKtl IRVINQTON-ON-HUDfON« «. Y. 
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Our farm Annual for 1904, 

An authority on Sweet Peas, the leading 
American Seed Catalogue, will be ready Jan. I, 
'04, and mailed free to any address upon 
application. j^j^j^j^j^j^j^J^ 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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NEW GOLDEN GALLA (Richirdia Pentlindii) 

The only true QOLDEN YELLOW CALLA, flowers as large as the White Calla; vary ttm 
bloomer and good grower. Mot long ago 90 guineas were refused for two plants offaied at aao- 
tion in England. Strong blooming size bulbs, 18.00 each. 

aiiBas e eBiiki/^Br^ /^Ai i A Flowers 9 inches long, purple and white 
PURPLE FRINQED CALLA curiously fringed, 76 cents each. 

A. BLANC & CO., 



314 ud 316 N. nth 8t 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 



k. 



I antbetnum Society of A raenca 

__ was lield at New York WednEs- 

m^ day afternoon, November 11, 
^r with President Herring ton in 
^~^~ the chair. There was a good 
attendance of members and after the 
deliverr ot the president's able address, 
interesting^ and encouraging reports were 
presented by the secretary and treasurer. 
Prof. Gto. E. Stone's lecture on the "DiS' 
eases of Chrfianthemnras'* was well 
received. As a result of the president's 
recommend at ions the committee on 
revising constitution was instructed to 
rcpori at the next annual convention. 



Tte annual report was ordered printed. 

It was announced that Etmer D, Smith, 
of Adrian^ Mich, had made a complete 
card index of all varieties of chrysanthe- 
mums of domestic origin or introduction 
from foreign sources since the jear 1887^ 
together with the name of raiser, dissem^ 
in at or and other desert ptiTe notes. This 
la a very valuable compilation requiring 
much labor and worthy of the highest 
appreciation by chrysanthemum lovers. 
Thts also was ordered printed. 

All the present officers were re-elected 
to serve during the easning year. In the 
evening President Herrington entertained 
abowt twenty- five friends at the Herald 
Square hotel, where an informal but 
sumptuous dinner was served. Among 
the guests were President* elect Breit- 
meyer, of the S* A. F.; President Rack* 
ham, of the American Carnation Society; 
officers of the chrysanthemum society 



and the chief erhibitora. Judge Vesey, of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and Patrick O'Mara, 
of New iork, were the principal speakers. 

THE BXHIBITIOK. 

The much- heralded exhibition of the 
Chrysanthemum Society of America^ 
cooperating wHb the American Institute 
of New York dty, and materially sup* 
ported by a large number of horticultural 
societies throughout the country, which 
was held in New York ctty on November 
10-1 2 1 was a pronounced success and 
equalled iHt did not surpass the e:cpecta- 
tiona of those who have worked so hard 
in its behalf. President Herrington 
received many well- merited commenda- 
tions for the success of bis efforts, and 
Dr. Hexamer, always cordiaJ, was sun- 
shine in motion as he contemplated the 
animated scene on the evening of the first 
day. 
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The hall is a new one and proTed excel- 
lently adapted for use at a nower exhibi- 
tion room. Its area is Yast— nearly an 
acre and a half— but the quarter acre 
comprised under the central dome was 
sufficient for the occasion and was shut 
in by a high belt or hedge of CYcrgreens, 
palms, bays, box trees and oak brahches 
contributed by H. A. Siebrecht & Son, 
whose decoratiYC work contributed not 
a little to the fine general effect. The 
central tables, on wmch were displayed 
«%at Yases of long-stemmed blooms, 
forming one of the most impressiYC 
exhibitions of its kind ever staged in this 
country, were simply raised platforms 
about ten inches n-om the floor, thus 
giYing a better Yiew than is possible 
with the higher tables ^;eneraliy used. 
The tables around the sides on which 
were shown the shorter-stemmed blooms 
were of ordinary height. 

The plan of special prizes contributed 
bj Yarious societies for exdusiYC compe- 
tition between members of those societies 
respectiYely brought out a more widelv- 
extended list of exhibitors than would 
otherwise haYC been the case. Mention- 
ing a few of the most notable exhibits 
under this head, D. Willis James, Wm. 
Duckbam, gardener, won the Chrysan- 
themum Society's special for ten blooms 
of any Yariety with the new pink faYorite 
Wm. Duckham. Miss £. J. Clark, John 
Ash, gardener, won the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society's prizes and the 
"open to air' prize contributed by the 
same society for twenty-fiYe blooms of 
any one Yariety was won by H. W. 
Buckbee, who, it miffht here be said, was 
one of the largest, ifnot the largest, con- 
tributor to the show. The Yariety 
winning this distinction was Col. Apple- 
ton. H. McK. Twombly, A. Herring- 
ton, gardener, won first New York 
Florists' Club prize, PennsylYania Horti- 
cultural Society prize and one of the 
premiums offered by the Morris County 
Gardeners' and Florists' Society. D. 
Willis James eot the other Morris county 
prize, and £.1). Adams, G. H. Hale, gar- 
dener, won the Monmouth County and 
J. C. Brown, Peter Duff, gardener, the 
New Jersey Horticultural Society's 
special. The Tarrytown first premiums 
were secured by Jas. Eastman, Wm. 
Scott, eardener; the Tuxedo prize by 
C. B. Alexander, Wm. Hastings, gardener, 
and the Lawrence-Cedarhurst prizes by 
Talbot J. Taylor, Z. Piddington, gar- 
dener, and G. C. Rand, J. G. McNicoll, 
gardener, rcspectiYcly. The E. G. Hill 
Company ofiered a prize for ten blooms 
of any undisseminated variety, either 
seedling or foreign variety, which was 
won by Nathan Smith & Son with a fine 
white named Mrs. Nathan Smith. J. N. 
May's special was won by B. G. Hill 
Company. 

Another pen will take up the subject of 
the newer chrysanthemums and their 
qualities, but it will not be out of place 
to digress from the general character of 
this report and refer to the very promis- 
ing pink Yatiety Dr. Englehardt. shown 
by F. R. Pierson Company and by W. A. 
Manda. Also we cannot resist to men- 
tion a seedling from W. Meneilljr & Sons 
named Miss Charlotte Land, an incurved 
Japanese of a rich yellow color unap- 

Sroached by anything in si^ht. E. G. 
[ill's big vase of Percy Plumridgc caused 
a sensation. There were extensive col- 
lections of named varieties from the E. G. 
Hill Company, H. W. Buckbee and F. R. 
Pierson Company, as representing the 
commercial establishments, and from D. 
Willis James, H. McK. Twombly, E. D. 
Adams, T. J. Taylor, Jos. Eastman, all 



private estates, winning first premiums 
in many classes. Other exhibitors of 

Sreater or Ims magnitude, in the cut 
ower classes, were H. J. Park, Thos. 
Kelley, gardener; H. W. Poor, R. Prank, 
gardener; Miss Blanche Potter, Wm. Nye, 
gardener; Wm. Rockefeller, G. Middle con, 
gardener; G. C. Rand, W. J. & M. S. 
Vesey, Wm. Kleinkeinx, C. B. Alexander, 
W. Hastings, gardener; Robt. Mallorv, 
W. Smith, gardener; Aug. Hecksher, W. 
Shawj gardener; W. M. Johnson, P. 
Seidelien, gardener; C. Hathaway, H. 
Homaker, gardener; B. C. Borden. Wm. 
Turner, gardener, and Vaughan's Green- 
bouses. 

Pompons were shown in grand shape 
and remarkable variety by R. Vincent, 
Jr., who won first prize. Another splendid 
collection came from W. H. S. Wood, L. 
A. Martin, gardener, also from Nathan 
Smith & Son, F. R. Pierson Company, 
J. H. Troy and D. F. Roy, Mr. Roy also 




ChryMDtbemumsliAyflower ADdlfrs. H. Weeks 
(Grown by C. W. Neth, gardener to L. H. Biglow.) 



contributing Chinese incurved and anemo- 
nes. Of bush plants there were but few. 
The best were from D. F. Roy. Two 
good specimens also came from W. C. 
Roberts. Plants ^own to single stem 
and flower were limited to the exhibits 
of D. E. Oppenheimer, Jas. Hawarth, 
gardener, and J. Crosby Brown, but they 
were excellent examples of their class. 

W. Wells & Company, Ltd.. Red HUl, 
Surrey, England, forwarded a set of 
blooms that arrived in excellent condi- 
tion, the variety William Duckham being 
as fresh as though cut on the spot. 
Golden Chain from Vaughan's Green- 
houses, Western Springs, 111., with 
minute, fragrant yellow flowers, was 
much admired. 

The number of exhibits outside of chrys- 
anthemums was fairly representative and 
served to give a pleasing variety. In fact, 
the carnation section seemed to eive 
especial pleasure and the ladies flocked 
around the exhibits with an enthusiasm 
unequalled in any other part of the hall. 
C. H. Allan had some good vases, includ- 
ing his white Lawson, which showed up 
well. Peter Fisher exhibited his special- 
ties in his customary perfect manner and 



C. W. Ward and Chas. Weber were repre- 
sented by some excellent vases. J. N. 
May's new Bride was much admired. 
L. E. Marquisee, J. T. Williams, H. A. 
Jahn, C. Barson and J. C. Hayden were 
among the leading contributors to this 
section. 

In roses there were some very interest^ 
ing entries. Such were Bratmeyer's 
nameless beauty, J. N. May's crimson 
Gen. McArthur and four attractive new 
productions under number from John 
Cook. Among the staple varieties were 
fine Beauties, Bridesmaids, etc, from 
L. A. Noe, L. M. Noe, Wm. Johnson, J. 
T. Williams, E. D. Adams, ^li88 Blanche 
Potter and J. R. Mitchell 

Besides the extensive decorations above 
mentioned there were from Siebrecht & 
Sons grand tree ferns, big bay trees and 
a comprehensive group of palms. Julius 
Roehrs put up a splenaid group of deco- 
rative foliaged plants interspersed with 
rich orchids, Lorraine begonias, primu- 
las and other flowering plants. A very 
large display of palms, begonias, crotons, 
etc., was staged by J. Lewis Childs and 
Lager & Hurrellput up a beautiful group 
of orchids comprising fifty-two varieties, 
including Cypripedium insigne Sanderae, 
Cattleya Percivaliana alba and some 
superbly bloomed specimens of Cattleya 
Dowiana. Nephrolepis was represented 
by some el^ant plants of Piersoni and 
a group of the graceful little ScottiL 
Frank Weinberg showed a very large 
collection of cactuses and succulents. P. 
A. Constable, S. Riddle, gardener, had 
Begonia Lorraine in large and handsome 
plants. In violets there were fine bunches 
from Lyon & Strickland and Geo. T. 
Schunemann. Bobbink & Atkins had a 
very eflfective group of conifers inter- 
spersed with variegated-foliaged speci- 
mens of hollies, aucubas and euonymus 
admirably bedded in brown oak foliage. 

It is worthy of note in closing that 
probably more than half the chrysanthe- 
mum display came from the west. This 
is partlv accounted for by the laige num- 
ber of local exhibitions held in p&ces in 
the vicinity of New York. 

Among the familiar people seen inspect- 
ing the show were: Prof. J. F. Cowell, of 
Buffalo, who served as a judge; Ed. Lons- 
dale, of Philadelphia, who did also; J. K. 
M. L Farquhar, Boston; Wm. Nichol- 
son, Framingham, Mass.; Peter Fisher, 
Ellis, Mass.; M. A. Patten, Tewkesbury, 
Mass.; John Cook, Jr., Baltimore; R. 
Vincent; Jr.. and son. White Marsh, 
Md.; Robt. Bottomly and R. Bot- 
tomly, Jr., Biltmore; T. J. Johnson 
and E. J. Brooke, Providence; 
T. W. Head, New London; Thos. Roland. 
Nahant. Mass ; Thos. B. Meehan and 
Robt. Craig. Philadelphia. Pa.: Judge 
Vesey, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Fred. Lemon, 
Richmond, Ind.; Alex. Montgomery, 
Natick, Mass.; Albert M. Herr, Lancas- 
ter, Pa.; Prof. Elson, Boston, Mass.; P. 
J. Donaghue, Lenox, Mass.; Wm. R. 
Smith and Peter Bissett, Washington. 

WORK OP COMMITTBBS. 

There were two varieties before the Cin- 
cinnati committee November 7. The 
examination resulted as follows: 

Madona, exhibited by H. W. Rieman. 
Indianapolis, Ind.; light pink, Japanese 
incurved; scored, commercial scale 86 
points. 

Golden Age, exhibited by Nathan Smith 
& Son, Adrian, Mich.; deep yellow, Jap- 
anese reflexed; scored, commercial scale, 
86 points. 

There were two varieties before the 
Philadelphia committee the examination 
of which resulted as follows: 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW SCENES IN LONDON, ENQ. 



Sealing No. 3, exhibited by Richard 
Rothe» gardener to Clay Kemble, Esq., 
Lrayerodc, Pa.; white, reflex Japanese; 
scored, commercial scale, 84 points; exbi- 
bitioB scale, 84 points. 

Golden A^e, exhibited by Nathan Smith 
& Son, Adrian; Mich.; rich yellow, reflex 
Japanese; scored, commercial scale, 86 
points; exhibition scale, 82 points. 

Prbd. H. Lbmon, Sec'y. 



ENGLISH fiXHIBmONS. 

We reproduce herewith, from a news- 
paper some scenes at the fifty-seventh 
annnal show of the National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society of Bneland, held last 
Noyember^ at the Royal Aquarium, Lon- 
don. This will be interesting to many 
erowers in this country as showing the 
different methods pursued by the craft 
across the ocean. The staging on boards 
has been seen in a few isolated cases but 
thte dressing of the flowers is practically 
unlmown nere. The Royal Aquarium 
Itas been ^unons for the annual displays 



of this yeteran sodetjr, but we are 
informed that the exhibition of last year 
was the final one in the long series at this 
place. Growers and exhibitors of all 
lands, who have visited the shows held 
there in the past, will sigh with regret as 
they think they may meet no more on the 
old field of battle. 



PENffSYLVANTA HORT. SOCIETY. 

The chrysanthemum show and fall 
exhibition of the Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society opened last Tuesday even- 
ing with a good first night attendance, 
which gave promise of a successful run 
for the week. The exhibition as a whole 
is very good, there being fewer poor 
exhibits than ever before. Particularly is 
this the case with the pot chrysanthe- 
mums, which are a very even lot, and 
gave the judges much trouble before the 
question of prizes was settled. 

There were many well-grown plants 
among them. The majority of these were 
arranged in the larger hall. An interest- 



ing lot of nicely grown plants in 8-inch 
pots were to be seen in the foyer. These 
were also nicely flowered and were much 
admired. 

The collection of cut blooms is about 
the finest that has ever been staged in the 
hall. These were arranged in vases on 
low tables around the staircase lobby. 
There were also many vases of extra 
sized ferns on the steps on both sides of 
the staircase, where they made a great 
display. Thos. Meehan's Sons had over 
seventy-five vases of pompons in the 
lower hall, and H. Michell luso made a 
nice display of the same class. When one 
tired of^the masses of color of these showy 
flowers they could rest their eyes on the 
ereen of the groups and single specimen 
foliage plants that banked the walls of 
the foyer and main hall. This city is fast 
coming to the front as a center for fine 
specimen palms, and the number of pri- 
vate places that are collecting and grow- 
ing fine specimens is annually increasing. 

In the foyer there was a magnificent 
raphis, nine to ten feet high and eight 
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feet through, exhibited by Jos. Hurley, 
and in one of the arches in the main hall 
stood a plant of Nephrolepis Piersoni, 
exhibited b^ Thos. Long, that would / 
made Mr. Pierson green with envy could 
he have seen it. It stood eight feet high 
and as much through, and was in perfect 
condition. In the lower foyer there was 
a great plant of Cibotium Schiedii; it 
was probably eight feet through, of fine 
color, and every one of its many leaves 

S:rfect. This was exhibited bv Samuel 
atchler. John Hobson won first prize 
for group of ornamental plants and they 
were certainly well grown. It was a case 
of Hobson's choice with the judges. H. 
A. Dreer Company decorated the stage 
with choice palms, among which were 
interspersed some of the plants of their 
new Pandanus Sanderi. There were also 
two magnificent crotons, beautifully col- 
ored plants, six feet high and bushy, 
exhibited. There were many groups of 
ornamental foliage plants grown in small 
pots which showed great signs, and in 
their brilliant coloring was to be seen the 
results of careful culture, made necessary 
by the keen competition of late years. 
Dracsnas, marantas, crotons and aloca- 
sias were among the prominent plants in 
these groups. J ohn Hobson, Thos. Long, 
Joseph Hurley and John Thatcher were 
prominent exhibitors in these classes. 

Joseph Hurley, gardener tojames Paul, 
president of the society, had some rare 
palms, his Phoenix Roebelinii and Ltnos- 
padix Petrickiana being very notable. 

In the lower hall there were some col- 
lections of choice ornamental foliage 
plants in 6-inch pots that were perfect 
miniature specimens of those in tne hall 
above. C. H. Campbell had a table of 
well-grown Piersoni, small plants, but 
very perfect. Robert Craig also had some 
fine specimens of the same fern and a 
sample dozen of his choice cyclamens in 
nice flower. There was also a table of 
Begonia Rex shown by several exhibitors. 

The feature of the decorative plants 
was a group of new Picus pandurata, 
exhibited by Robert Craig & Son, who 
have bought the entire stock from San- 
ders, the introducer. It is called pandu- 
rata from the shape of the leaf, which is 
fiddle-shaped. The plant is a striking 
novelty and is a stron? grower, with 
large, glossy leaves, which have a thick, 
leathery feeling when handled. It can be 
grown either single stemmed or branched, 
and from its strong, vigorous look, will 
likely prove most valuable as a decora- 
tive plant. The group on exhibition had 
just arrived from Europe, but showed 
none of the marks of transportation. 

The prettiest exhibit in the main hall 
was arranged by the Wm. Graham Com- 

Eanv; it was a pagoda of white birch 
ark pillars, canopied with asparagus 
and Chinese lanterns. The pillars were 
studded with choice blooms of chrysan- 
themums with short stems inserted in 
glass bulbs. In the center was a pyramid 
group of choice chrysanthemums in vases 
and in the top of each pillar was a basket 
of choice autumn leaves. At the head of 
the staircase agroup of ornamental ever- 
greens by the Wm. H. Moon Company 
was most attractive, in the lower foyer 
Mr. Long's specimen Gleichenia rupestris 
glaucescens, a plant nine feet in diam- 
eter, was in a class by itself. 

H. Michell exhibited a bed of paper 
tulips which was the most perfect fac 
simile of the natural that could be made; 
he aJso had a collection of garden 
requisites. H. Wateus also had a nice 
table of bulbs, all good stock. H. A. 
Dreer showed a complete line of tools for 
the garden* and grass seeds. K. 



MASSACHUSETTS HORT. SOCIETY. 

Many visitors there are who come 
every year a long distance to the Boston 
chrysanthemum exhibition, fully con- 
vinced that they are to sec the finest 
show in the country. In so far as trained 
plants are concerned, no one who knows 
anything about it will question the cor- 
rectness of this assumption. For years 
the expert private s^ardeners of Massa^ 
chusetts have set &e standard for the 
country in chrysanthemum plants— a 
standard which but few care to attempt 
and which has never been reached outside 
of this annual Boston show. And it is 
gratifying to be able to state that. 




Chrys. Timothy Eaton and Col. Appleton. 
(Grown by C. W. Neth, gardener to L. H. Biglow.) 



although several names heretofore famil- 
iar on the first prize cards are missing, 
their successors have proved worthy to 
fill their places and the plants shown are 
in all respects equal to those that have 
excited our admiration in the past. 

Regarding the cut flower section, how- 
ever, there is room for a difference of 
opinion. Time was when nearly every- 
thing new in the line of chrysantiiemums 
made its bow to the public at Boston, at 
least as early as elsewhere. This year's 
exhibition is noticeably deficient in novel- 
ties. MissB.J.Clark, J ohn Ash, gardener, 
is to be credited with showing a lair num- 
ber of the newer sorts, but outside of this 
one exception the flowers shown are 
closely limited to the varieties that have 
attained high repute in past years, and 
there is little field for the enthusiast with 
the notebook. 

The flowers, familiar though they be, 
are, however, fullv up to the record as to 
size, that quality being more pronounced, 
perhaps, th£m ever before. The explana- 
tion of this feature is understood when 
one runs through the list of varieties 
shown and realizes that the private 
gardener, always inclined to scon at the 



commercial florist, because of his pro- 
pensitv to limit his hortictiltural proouct 
to a few showy things, has apparently 
fallen in with the procession wnich his 
commercial brother leads with his gor- 

Es Appletons, huffe Batons, stately 
Bes and comely Morels and left tlie 
pretentious sorts to their fate. On 
these and other well established commer- 
cial favorites the majority of the entries 
base largely their claim for recognition, 
and were it not for the persistent loyalty 
of D. F. Roy, gardener to E. S. Converse, 
the beautiral incurved section, the odd 
anemones and cherry little pompons 
would be nowhere. So it is that the 
cut flower section, replete as it is 
with marvdously finished blooms, lacks 
variety, and this condition is accentuated 
bv tlie absence of the great vases of 
blooms arranged for effect, which have 
for years contributed so much to the 
decorative character of the exhibition but 
which, for some reason, were cut out of 
the prize schedule for this year. 

But let us take a look at the plant hall. 
Here the bareness always apparent in 
our chrysanthemum shows is slightly 
relieved by the presence of several 
splendid palms recently donated to 
the society and a profuse draping of 
red, white and blue bunting lends a 
rather garish suggestion of festivity to 
the scene. One finds himself pondering, 
on what the picture would be were aU 
the fla^ out of the way and their place 
filled with a few wagon loads of hemlock 
boughs and autumn-bronzed oaik foliage. 
The plants are nicely arranged in open 
groups and a polite yotmg colored attend- 
ant nnds plenty to do preventing visitors 
from brushing in between the plants in 
their desire to read the names of the diflcn*- 
ent varieties. Whv not have the labels 
inscribed sufiiciently large so that they 
mar be read at a reasonable distance? 

The groups entered for the various 
prizes were more closely matched than 
usual, plants of some varieties in difierent 
exhibits running nearly abreast. All 
were grand without a single exception. 
The exhibitors were H. Dumaresq, Wm. 
Anderson gardener, J. S. Bailey, A. J. 
Newell gardener, B. S. Converse, D. F. 
Roy gardener, E. W. Converse, Robert 
Marshall gardener, and E. A. Clark, Wm. 
Rig^ gardener. Mr. Dumaresq's winning 
set m thedisplay of eight plants consisted 
of Mutual Friend, lora, Arethusa, Pink 
Ivory, Col. Appleton, The Bu^, Lady 
Hanham and Kate Broomhead. E. S. 
Converse's set of ten in 9-inch pots were 
veritable gems. His winning entries for 
three fapanese incurved were Georgianna 
Branmail, Pink Ivory and Louis Boehmer. 
J. S. Bailey won on three reflexed with 
Arethusa, Theo and John Shrimpton. On 
specimen Japanese mcurved Mr. Duma- 
resq won with Peter Kay. On specimen 
reflexed, E. S. Converse won with Chas. 
Davis, on specimen anemone the same 
exhibitor with Garza and on specimen 
pompon Mr. Dumarescj with Savannah. 
The Gane memorial pnze for specimen of 
Mrs. Jerome Jones went to J. S. Bailey 
and for Marcia Jones to E. S. Converse. 
The competition in the six classes for 
groups of plants gprown to single stem 
and nower was limited to E. S. Converse 
and James Nicol, each winning three 
firsts and three seconds, and their exhibits 
were splendid exam^es in their class. 
Mrs. J. L. Gardner, Wm. Thatcher gar- 
dener, was the only competitor in the 
class for groups arfanged with palms 
and other foliage plants. 

The cut flowers were displayed on long 
tables in the lecture hall. First on twen^- 
five blooms was won by MIssE. J. Clark. 
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Amonfi the modem i^ems in her collection 
were Violet Lady. Beaumont, Wm. Duck- 
ham, Henry Barnes, Guy Hamilton, Chas. 
Lonsley and J. R. Upton. The same 
exhibitor won out on six vases of ten 
blooms each. Queen Alexandra and Guy 
Hamilton being particularly worthy oi 
mention. Col. Pta£f, George Melvin gar- 
dener, won the first Gane prize with Mrs. 
Jerome Jones and Thos. Howden the 
second with yellow Mrs. Jerome Tones. 
In the classes for twelve and six blooms 
B. S. Converse, Miss E. J. Clark, E. A. 
Clark, P. B. Moen, A. Abrahams gardener, 
and Thos. Doliber, Michael Byrne, gar- 
dener, were the principal contestants, 
Mr. Abrahams, a new comer, winning 
first in all cases where he entered. The 
winner in the vase of pink class was C. D. 
Sias, J. Porter gardener, with Viviand- 
Morel, E. A. Clark yase of red with John 
Shrimpton, Mrs. R. C. Hooper, Wm. 
Swan gardener, Yase of white with 
Eaton, Thos. Howden vase of yellow 
with Col. Appleton and H. Dumaresq 
yase of any otner color with Lady Han- 
ham. Miss E. J. Clark captured the prize 
for best seedling with a noble white Jap- 
anese incuryed raised by Nathan Smith 
& Son under number 49-4^00. W. A. 
Manda sent up a fine table of the fine 
pink Dr. Englehardt and got a certificate 
of merit for it. Miss E.J. Clark's win- 
ning set of six introductions of the present 
year induded Wm. Duckham ana Chel- 
toni The latter proved to be very 
floppy. Big displays by parties not 
named above were by Peter B. Robb, 
P. S. Mosely, Mrs. E. M. Gill and many 
others, all deserving of fuller description. 
E. S. Converse got a well deserved silver 
medal for a very large collection of pom- 
pons. 

The exhibits other than chrysanthe- 
mums were unusually larse and varied. 
Col. Pfafif won a silver gut medal with 
a beautiful display of cut orchids. Lager 
& Hurrell showed a superb collection of 
orchid plants in bloom and J. S. Bailey a 
lot of bne cattleyas. R. & J. Farquhar 
& Company had a table of fifty grand 
plants of Lorraine compacta begonia, 
one of which has sported to white. T. E. 
Rothwell received a silver gilt medal for 
secdiinff orchid, Cattleya Bowringiana X 
Lsno-Cattleya Clive and a certificate 
for seedling Leelia tenebrosa X Cattleya 
Gaskelliana and Mrs. ). L. Gardner 
honorable mention for an unidentified 
aolandra L. H. Poster showed the 
Foster fern in splendid shape and from 
R. & J. Farquhar & Company came a 
collection of superb canna spikes, the 
varieties comprised being Crozy's St. 
Clair and Comte deSach and Farquhar's 
Salmon Queen, Golden Leopard, Meteor, 
Golden Queen, Bridesmaia and Hyde 
Park. The Breitmeyer rose came from 
Detroit in good shape and was the recip- 
ient of great admiration, receiving a cer- 
tificate of merit. 

The Sears prize brought out a big and 
altogether glorious disfHay of carnations. 
Peter Fisher had large vases of Nelson 
Fisher and Mrs. M. A. Patten, receiving 
a certificate for the latter. Patten & 
Company were in with Mrs. M. A. Patten, 
Lawson, Pair Maid, Adonis, Boston 
Market, a yellow seedling, S. Goddard, 
Her Majesty and Enchantress. Miss M. 
W. Pierce, D. J. Kerrington gardener, 
had vases of high grade bloom, J. E. 
Haines several seedlings, John Ash a vase 
of seedlings and H. A. Stevens a new 
white variety. 

Visitors: W. Boyd. A. Griffin, Ben 
Anthony, JohnUrguhart, John Marshall, 
WJ. Lynch, Wm. Postings, Newport, R.L 

llie show closed on Sunday night. 




CHRYSANTHEMUM TIMOTHY EATON. 

(Grown by Mrs. J. McKerrighan, Toronto, Ont) 



DISEASED BEGONIA. 

£d. Gardening:— Will you please settle 
a dispute as to the root affection of the 
enclosed Begonia Brfordii? Is it injuri- 
ous? Is it curable? Is is contagious? 

G. O. M. 

The roots of the plabt are badly infested 
with nematodes. These worms force 
their way into the young roots, mnlti- 
ply there in enormous quantities, and 
often produce characteristic galls or 
root knots. The amount of damage 
to cultivated crops caused by nema- 
todes is very great. It is not due 
to the feeding of the worms upon the 
roots, but rather to the fact that the 
circulation of the sap is interfered with 
bv the abnormal development of tissues. 



Root galls due to nematodes are found 
on a great variety of cultivated plants, 
among the more important of which may 
be mentioned cowpea, peach, fig, grape, 
rose, and on many greenhouse j^ants, 
indudiag violets and carnations. They 
are also present on a large number of 
wild plants. 

In certain cases the disease produced 
by nematodes is curable, but i t is far easier 
to prevent than to cure. When it occurs 
on a large number of plants extending 
over a large area in the open, there is no 
practical method of con trolling it. Peach 
trees can be made to outgrow the disease 
to a certain extent by high manuring. 
They can be made some what more resist- 
ant by the persistent use of potash ferti- 
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liters. Applications of lime to the soil 
will tend to reduoe the number of nema- 
todes. 

Success has been attained in the treat- 
ment of roses and other shmbs in small 
outdoor beds by the use of a one per cent 
solution of formaldehyde. The soil must 
be wet with this solution to the depth of 
three or four inches. For a few days after 
the treatment the plants will wilt badly, 
but they will soon put out new feeding 
roots and resume their normal growth. 
If the infected soil in small flower beds, 
in which flowers are to be set out in the 
spring, is turned up and thoroughly 
frozen two or three times during the 
winter, the majority of the worms will 
be killed. 

In combating the disease in the green- 
house the sterOizing of the soil by steam 
will be found to be most efficacious. To 
do this place rows of perforated iron 
pipes one foot apart in the bottom of the 
oed or a box specially made for the pur- 
pose, and connect with the a high- 
pressure boiler. The pipes should be 
connected with each other at the ends in 
order to allow a circulation of the steam. 
A steam pressure of at least forty or fift^ 
pounds should be used, so that the soil 
win not become BOf^gj. The pipes may 
be covered with soil to the deptn of one 
and one-half to two feet. The heating 
should continue for at least one hour, 
and while in prog^ress the bed, or box, 
should be loosely covered with boards or 
hotbed sash to keep in the steam. Before 
refdacing the soil wash the empty beds, 
flats, etc, with a two per cent formalde- 
hyde solution. Always sterlize the sand 
in which cuttings are rooted and be care- 
ful not to set out in the beds any plant 
afiected with the root galls. Sterilizing 
soil by steam is larp^eljr practiced by com- 
mercial florists as it kills, in addition to 
the nematodes, all parasitic fungous 
spores and insect esgs. Moreover, the 
plants seem to do better in a sterilized 
soil. 

This disease is not contagious in the 
strict sense of the word, but as it is caused 
by living oxganisms which multiply very 
rapidly and are capable of moving from 
place to place, the soil becomes so infected 
that susceptible varieties of plants can 
not be grown upon it. 

B. T. Galloway. 



HERBACEOUS XLANT NOTES. 
We had a taste of wintry weather at 
the beginning of November. The ther- 
mometer read 22*^. The autumn colored 
foliage fell to the ground and now find 
a resting place on the ground amons the 
shrubbery stems or flower stalks of the 
perennials in the woods and meadows, 
thus providing a natural protection to 

* the roots ana crowns of plants, if they 
can find protection among old stems. 
The winds do not allow them to rest 
thickly on a more or less smooth surface. 
On undulating grounds moisture loving 
plants grownaturallvin the lower places 
and the leaves will lodge thickly m the 
deeper, moister hollows. But few will 
remain on the dry knolls or hills if these 
are bare of shrubbery growth. 

" Nature here gives us a dear advice 
how, where and what we should protect 
from winter's sun or cold. Dwait, com- 
pact growing perennials with evergreen 
foliage would sufier seriously if covered 
with a layer of leaves. A very light 
scattering mav in a few instances be 
benefidai to them. Bog and moisture 
loving plants can always stand a good 
covering. So can all those with stifl*, 
branchy stems, which in a natural state 
would ofier a lodging place for the fall- 
ing leaves. But none of these latter 
should be covered very thickly. Better 
not cover them at all than to smother 

^them under heavy material. More plants 
are lost by too much protection than bv 
severe winter's cold, but all young stock 
or divisions lately planted, should have 
a light covering ot some sort. Any kind 
of htter, evergreen boughs, leaves or long 
strawy manure will do. 

It is not necessary to cover them on 
the first approach of cold weather. We 
may safdy wait for a favorable spdl of 
mild weather in December or January. 
There is enough other pressing work to 
be performed at present; in fact covering 
now would mean to destroy the beauties 
and charms of November in the herbace- 
ous grounds, for although we had severe 
and so-called killing frosts, Aconitum 
Japonicum and A. autumnale are still 
perfect. The stately Aster Tartaricus 
and A. grandiflorus have not been seri- 
ously injured as yet The pompon chrys- 
anthemums, Corydalts lutea, tricyrtis. 
Geranium Manescavei and colchicumsdo 
not mind the first hard frosts. Gaillar- 




dias, Saponaria Caucasica, Anthemis 
tinctoria, ddphiniums, Coreopsis grandi- 
flora, stokesias, phloxes and quite a 
number of other tnings brighten up the 
grounds still with afew scattered flowers, 
while violets, the pink and white little 
daisies, some primulas and the pansies 
axe also blooming profusely. Even the 
tender plants among the herbaceous, such 
as the acanthus, may wait for thdr 
winter coat until the ground is frozen 
hard in December or January, we gain 
nothing by furnishing protection early in 
the winter and may do more harm than 
good by so doing, for as long as there 
remains a certain warmth in the earth 
plant life is not asleep and needs the 
oenefit of pure air to breathe in. All beds 
and borders should be looked over and 

{)robably deaned before covering, loose, 
atel}r dug ground will allow the water 
to sink away readily, otherwise the 
crowns of many a plant may suffer 
injury from too much moisture near the 
surface. J. B. K, 



FIRE AT ST. LOUIS BOTANIC GARDEN. 

Shaw's garden was visited by a most 
destructive fire early Saturday morning, 
November 7. The boiler house, which 
supplies heat for the orchid range and 
several of the growing houses, was com- 
pletely destroyed. Half the Bast India 
and Mexican houses were a wreck, as 
were also portions of the orchid and 
succulent propagating houses. From a 
monetary standpoint it is estimated that 
$1,000 win cover the loss to the build- 
ings and $2,500 the loss in plants. The 
latter loss is much greater than the 
figures indicate, as a large number of 
species aud varieties, 200 in number, will 
reauire years to replace. This is espec- 
ially true in the orchid bouses, which, 
while not destroyed entirdy, were sub- 
jected to heavy smoke and intense heat. 
The collection of sdaginella, representing 
28 spedes, was completely destroyed, the 
heat being so intense that the heavy rinc 
labels were mdted down to the soil in 
the pots. Among the varieties lost were 
a number of staghorn ferns, such as 
Platyceriumgrande and P. ^thiopicum. 
Among the palms were single and grand 
spedmens of Licuala grandis with a 
spread of 10 fleet; Martineria caryotae- 
folia, Licuala Jeananceyi, Dsmonorops 
Mdanochsetes, Chamedorea ne plus 
ultra, Hjophorbe VerschidQfdtti, and 
Linospadix Petrickiana. The nepenthes, 
carniverous plants and many of finest 
anthuriums, such as A. Vdtchii, were 
badl^ damaged. Of the collection of 
orchids, which comprised about 600 
spedes and varieties, there were only 75 
spedes uninj ured. A remarkably fine spec- 
imen of Cattleya Percivaliana; Angrae- 
cum sesquipedale, all of the vandaa and 
perhaps the finest collection of Florida 
orcbias in the United States are in the 
rutos. Cypripedium Wm. Trelease a 
cross between C. Rothschildianum and 
C. Parishii, was also badly damaged. It 
was one of the most beautiful cypripedi- 
ums in the garden and was highly pnzed, 
as it was named in honor of the director 
of the garden. 



AFTER THE FIRE AT THE MISSOURI BOTANIC GARDEN. 

(See St. Louis notes.) 



ALLIUM ALBOFILOSUM. 

The Gardening World recently gave an 
illustration of a pretty spedes of allium 
with bright, sky-blue flowers. In its 
issue of August 29 that journal repro- 
duced a photograph of AUium albopilo- 
sum which flowered at Kew last May 
and June. It is a new spedes and remark- 
able for the immense size of its flower 
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Lillum Peter B«rr* 



MlffnoQette White PciirU 



NEW PLANTS. 



heads or globular umbels, which measure 
from six to eight mcbes in diameter and 
carry from sixty to eighty flowers each. 
Additional paftictilars are given as 
follows: 

"Each flower measures one aud a hall 
to two inches across and is seated on a 
stalk two or three inches long, which 
allows the flowers to be rcgxtlarlj dis- 
posed on all sides^ forming a perfect globe. 
The seguienta of the flower are laoceolate- 
linear, acute, and spread out horizon- 
tally. The weakest part of the flowers 
is their color, which may be described aa 
a silky or glossy purple'above, and deep 
purple oQ the hack, with green keeL The 
stamens are also dark purple, the fila- 
ments being snblate, while the ovary 
in the center ta green. Had the flowers 
been bloe or of some bright color the 
species would have at once formed a 
deaiderattim for all gardens, notwith- 
standing the decided garlic scent which 
permeates all partsof the plant as it does 
in others. Aa a mere garden omamentp 
however, it certainly has its uses and it 
would be a most interesting addition to 
any collection of strange and quaint 
forms for the herbaceous border. 

*'Tbe strap-shaped leaves are some- 
w'hat grooved above, glaucoiis, eighteen 
inches long, and one to two inches wide. 
The under surface and the edge are thinly 
covered with white hairs which fact 
supplies the botanist with the specific 
name of the plant. This strange and 
itriking allium comes from the mountain 
range which lies between Tranacaspia 
and Persia, where it was collected by 
Siutenis in 1901. It found its way to 
Kewf last vear and the bulbs produced 



four leafless stems. These stems were 
two feet high and that fact, together 
with the width of the umbels, as men- 
tioned above, will give an idea of the 
relative €mt of this new claimant for our 
attention. 

-'It may be described as a bold and 
handsome species in comparison with 
the onion tribe generally. A rery large 
number of alliums have been described, 
but of these some of them are used as 
food in the form of oniona, others again 
as leeks and shallots, while we have 
chiteSf garlic, ramsons and others of that 
nature, variously used in domestic 
cookery. With the exception of ram- 
sons very few of these have flowers 
that might be described aa ornamental. 
There are several, however, out of the 
vast number Introduced to cultivation at 
one time or other that are decidedly 
ornamentai. The species under notice 
would certainly take front rank as an 
ornamental allium purely for the sake of 
its flowers. Others are A> kansuensc, A. 
cEeruleum, A. cyaneum, etc* It may be as 
well to remind out readers that the 
white flowered A, NeapoUtanum is one 
of the most popular of white flowers that 
are forced in early spring and is sold in 
the florists' shops." 



ones in the flner forms at least two inches 
facrosa. The flowers vary somewhat 
rom different bulbs in the breadth of the 
segments. The color is a rich golden 
apricot, flushed with orange and having 
a few crimson spots below the middle. 
Like most of the varieties of this species, 
according to a European writer, the 
stems are dwarf and densely covered 
with dark green glossy leaves. The vari- 
ous forms of L. elegans come into bloom 
during the month of July and the new 
variety, judging from its behavior this 
year, at least, about a fortnight later, 
thus tending to keep up a successio/i. 

lilGNONBTrE WHITK THARL. 

Under the above name the firm of 
Pape & Bergmann, of QuedUnbnrg, 
Germany, introduce a new variety of 
mignonette which should prove useful if 
it can be kept true to type. The habit ot 
White Pearl is similar to the Machet 
class, vigorous, compact and free branch- 
ing. The flowers are white and borne in 
cl asters of good size on stout atenis. 
This varietv is said to force wcIL 



NEW PLANTS. 

LILIUM ELEGAKS PETER BARR. 

Lilium elegans Peter Barr is described 
as the largeatof the numerous varieties of 
this apecies. The flowers measure seven 
inches across without being spread out. 
The individual segments are four and 
a half to five inches long and the inner 



PAP AVER LAI>Y ROSCOE, 

This new poppy, a variety ot Fapaver 
orientate, is said to be quite distinct from 
any other variety of the family. The 
flowers are of a distinct shade of terra- 
cotta or salmon pink. The whole fl-Jwer 
has a strlkiog sheen, good substance and 
generally two rows of petals, while the 
growth of the plant is strong and vigor* 
ous. This new variety will be offered to 
the trade by R. C, Notcutt, Woodbridge, 
England, next spring. 
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W. N. RUDD says iyorr soap is danger- 
ous as an insecticide, if not used with 
cantion. 

A PAINTING of the largest alfalfa field 
in the world will be exhibited at the 
World's Fair, St. Louis. 

Pasadena, Cal.— It was decided at a 
meeting of the Tournament association, 
October 29 to hold a tournament of roses 
again this year. 

Wb have received a very handsome 
colored plate representing several genera 
of orchids from Otto Beyrodt, of Marien- 
fidde, Berlin, Germany. 

Thb double Primula obconica which 
has appeared this season is auite pretty, 
the individual blooms of the darker vane- 
ties closely resembling the double \iolet. 

HoRTicui-TURAL visitors at the St. 
Louis World's Fair are complaining of 
the distance from the central buildings 
to the location of the horticultural and 
agriculturcd departments. 

SoiiB criticism regarding a tendency in 
the Pierson fern to revert to the type 
brings out the assertion on the part of 
observant growers that this takes place 
only when the plant is grown too hot in . 

'uter. 



LoNiCBRA Hbckkotti, the red-flowered 
ever-blooming honeysuckle, is now, first 
wee)t in November, covered with flowers 
and youag flower buds. It makes a 
pretty companion, intertwined with the 
white-flowered HaJUiana. 

AzALBAS Verveneana, Deutsche Perle, 
Simon Mardner, Pauline Mardner and 
Apollo, which are the best holiday varie- 
ties, should now be put into a reeular 
temperature of 60° at night and willthen 
come in just right for Christmas. 

Dahua tubers should be allowed to 
remain in the ground as long as possible 
after the tops have frozen down in order 
that thev may get well ripened. Most 
of the"difiicult V in keeping tubers through 
winter arises n'om too early digging. 

Having attained so many other good 
points in the cactus dahlia, the enthusi- 
asts should now emulate the camatioa 
raisers and devote their attention assidu- 
otisly to producing varieties with stems 
strong enough to hold the flowers up. 

An international exhibition of art and 
horticulture will be held at Dusseldorf, 
the garden city of the Rhine, next year. 
May 1 to October 23. Ftill information 
may be had on application to Bmil Hess, 
10 Wilhelmsplatz, Dusseldorf, Germany. 

It is an interesting point, says the 
Journal of Horticulture, that the first 
experiment in cross-breeding was per- 
formed upon the common pink. This 
was just two centuries ago. FairchUd 
was the experimenter and the result was 
a perfect success. 

At this season the fruit bearing shrubs 
are the most attractive Ornaments of the 
garden and lawn. Rosa multiflora, the 
berberises, euonymuses, cratseguses, 
celastruses and some of the p;^ruses 
are now all aglow in scarlet and crimson 
rivaling the show of the blooming 
season. 

S. T. Betts, president of the Central 
New York Horticultural Socict]^, says 
there will be no flower show tlus year. 
The reason is that the show blossoms 
cost so much to raise that florists will 
not spend the time and money simply for 
the sake of putting them on exhibition. 
In 1895 and 1896 famous shows were 
held here, attracting people from all over 
the country. The society will meet this 
fall and enaeavor to awaken an interest 
in flowers. 

To assure symmetry and graceful pro- 
portions, the Pierson fern should be 
erown on raised stands or suspended 
from the roof of the greenhouse and the 
results will amply repay the grower who 
aims to produce fine specimens. This 
fern should not be shaoed except in the 
hottest midsummer days when a slight 
wash on the glass may be needed to pre- 
vent burning. It is a gross feeder and is 
happiest when pot-bound and given 
liberal stimulant, with cool culture, 
abundant light and plenty of room. If 
these hints are followed there will be lit- 
tle or no tendency to • 'revert to type." 

CHILEAIV NITRATE. 

It has been stated by competent authori- 
ties that ten per cent is a reasonable esti- 
mate of the average increase for every five 
years during the next twenty years in 
the output of Chilean nitrate. At the 
end of twenty years, when 35,000,000 
tons will have been extracted, on this 
basis, it is predicted that the exhaustion 
of these nitrate deposits will be near at 
hand. 



GREENHUURE HEATING. 

£d. Gardening:— I am building a 
house 25x65 feet. 14 feet high, east to 
west. Office and potting shed on the 
west side and about two feet fall from 
*east end to pottinz shed. Intend to heat 
with hot water. How many feet of pipe 
will it take to beat this house 60^ in zero 
weather? Would like to run one main 
overhead and balance of pipes along the 
sides, as there are no benches to put 
pipes under. How manv ieet of difierent 
size pipe will it take and what size boiler 
is best suited to heat the same? How 
should these pipes be arranged, if differ- 
ent sizes are to be used? C. W. B. 

It will be well to use two 2V^inch 
flows either on the purlin or center posts 
and seven 2- inch returns on each of the 
side walls. The return coils should 
extend for about ten feet from the comers 
on the exposed end of the house. 

L. R. Taft. 



TO FORCE HYDRANGEAS. 

Bd. Gardening:— Please state the best 
method of treating hydrangeas, that have 
been potted in the spring and plunged 
outside, to bring them in for Baster. 
Should they be dried for awhile or potted 
at once? M. S. 

At the present time and until the first 
of the year hydrangeas should be kept 
on the dry side (not too dry, however, 
so as not to shrivel the wood). Give 
them a temperature of 40° for the next 
two months. The object is to hold them 
dormant until the first of the year, and if 
all the old leaves fall no harm is done. 
Three months before Baster they should 
be placed in a temperature of 60° and 
started into growtn by watering more 
freely. As soon as growth commences, if 
the plants are pot-bound, thev should 
then be shifted into a size larger pot in 
good rich soil. To shift them at the 
present time, when the plants should be 
dormant, \vould do more harm than 
good. They require an abundance of 
water throughout the forcing season and 
to heighten Uie color of the flowers and 
daricen the foliage, applications of liquid 
manure should be given twice a week 
after the buds are 9et. They must have 
the full light and plenty of room to keep 
the plants from drawing up. G. 



A DISEASE OF PHOENIX. 

Bd. Gardbning:— The enclosed phoe- 
nix leaves are infested with something 
which is not afiected in the least by 
whale-oil soap. My larger phoenix, 
latania, kentia and areca plants are not 
afiected by the trouble. If there is anv- 
thing that will clean them, I would like 
f know it. 

A SOUTHBRN SuBSCRIBBR. 

The injured phoenix leaflets submitted 
with this query were evidently sufiering 
from a severe attack of the phoenix fun- 
gus, Peronospora phoenixse, a trouble 
that not infrequently appears among 
plants of this genus. This fungus is often 
found upon P. Canariensis, and also P. 
dactylifera, and may spread to any of 
the species. From the fact that the fun- 
gus develops within the tissues of the leaf 
and only completes its growth and 
fruition on the surface of the same, it 
becomes a difficult matter to treat it 
with fungicides. If the plants are all 
affected as much as the specimens for- 
warded I should be tempted to burn them 
rather than to attempt a cure, but there 
may be a possibility of checking the 
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tronble with applications of Bordeaux 
miztare of moderate strength. A warm 
and moist atmosphere favors the growth 
of this fangoB, and it would therefore be 
wise to try a nif^ht temperature of 50® 
and a moderately dry atmosphere while 
treating with the Imigictde. 

W. H. Taflw. 



larljr if the i>ablic are allowed fishinz 
privileges, it is better to keep clear of all 
species of carp as they deronr the spawn 
of all other fish. Carp, like many other 
things we know of, "once planted are 
never wanted." 



HIGH PRICED PLANTS. 

At the exhibition of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society of Bngland, held in Lon- 
don from Mav 26 to 28, 1903, were 
shown six of Cf. Vnylsteke's odontoglos- 
sum hybrids, whidi had already been 
sold by him for $6,000, two of them 
having been bought by Sander, one of 
tbese two for $2,400. Vnylsteke told 
his friends that the six there exhibited 
were by no means his best; that he had a 
hybrid for which he had refused a cash 
ofler of $5,000. P. Sander & Sons, St. 
Albans, showed under a lerlass globe a 

Sany, tender little plant with only two 
owers, but these of most wonderfully 
exquisite beauty, an Odontoglossum 
crispum called Fred K. Sander, which 
created a sensation among the orchid 
lovers present. The price asked by San- 
der was $10,000 but H. P. Pitt, Stam- 
ford Hill, Rosslvn, became the happy 
owner of it for $8,750. A. Peetere, Brus- 
sels, offered $500 for the pollen of one of 
the flowers but was refused. At the end 
of the show Sander's man took posses- 
sion of the two flowers, carefully gathered 
the pollen into a feather quill and betook 
himself to St. Albans, while the t^o 

Slants were taken home bv Pitt's gtu- 
ener. Next day an orchid, ready for 
fertilization, received the costly pollen, 
compared to the price of which diamonds 
are ridiculously cheap. — Der Deutacbe 
Gartenrath, 

POINSETTIAS. 

Among the Christmas specialties that 
have recently made rapid strides into 
the popular frivor, low-bloomed ^oinset- 
tiaa smgly in pots or grouped in pans 
hold a leading place. All growers of 
holiday plants for the trade are going 
more heavily each year into this specialty 
'which gives in a more showy form than 
does any other plant the true universal 
Christmas color. 

Poinsettias are struck from cuttings in 
July and August the latter only Ming 
available for use in the popular pan form 
as those made earlier grow mucn too tall 
for this purpose and are better adapted as 
single specimens in large pots or tor cut 
flower uses. 

The cuttings are rooted in a bed of 
mixed sand and peat in the cold side of 
the house and as soon as roots have 
formed are transferred to small pots, to 
be shifted later into pans or large pots. 
A very moderate temperature is essential 
to secure the desired dwarf habit and 
they should have air both night and day 
to hold them back and make them tough. 

Watering with the hose is not safe, 
especially m the hands of irresponsible 
employes, for either over watering or the 
reverse is liable to cause poinsettias to 
shed their leaves. A dose watch for 
mealy bug must be kept up. A sharp 
stream of water from a very fine nozzie 
is the best weapon to use. 

GOLD FISH m PONDS. 
Gold fish are very pretty and may, I 
think, do verv well in the smaller ponds 
vrhere no otatr varieties of fish are 
desired, says T. B. Shea in the Bulletin of 
the New Bngiand Park Superintendents, 
but in the larger sheets of water, particu- 



CUTTING TREES BT ELECTRICITT. 
It is reported in the German press that 
successful experiments have been made in 
various forests of Prance in cutting trees 
by means of electricity. A platinum wire 
is heated to a white heat by an electric 
current and used like a saw. In this 
manner the tree is felled much easier and 
quicker than in the old way; no sawdust 
is produced, and the slight carbonization 
caused bv the hot wire acts as preserva- 
tive of the wood. The new method is 
said to require only one-eighth of the time 
consumed by the old sawing process. 



•THE ORCHID/' 



The opening of the new Gaiety 
theatre, London, was celebrated by 
the performance of a piece under 
this name, says the Gardeners' 
Chronicle. Aubrey Chesterton— not the 
orchid collector by that name— who is 
got up to simulate a very well-known 
orchid erower and ex-minister, makes a 
bet witn M. Belcasse that he will produce 
a second specimen of a rare orchia, which 
the latter thinks unique. Mr. Chesterton 
succeeds through the mediation of a 
gardener at a ladies' horticultural col- 
XtKt and a professional orchid hunter. 
We'can not enter into all the details, but 
chronicle the event as probably the first 
occasion in which the orchid and orchid 
growers have been brought before the 
public in this way. 



SPRATING MELONS. 

Bd. Gardening: — Mr. Clinton will 
oblige bjr stating through your columns 
the solution he has usea on melons with 
the best results, how and when to use it 
and how often. C. K. 

I would say in the first place that spray- 
ing against the diseases of the melon cer- 
tainly does not give as good results as it 
does 'with the cucumber, which has the 
same fungus foes. It is to be remembered 
that the musk melon needs warm and 
not too mois^t weather and is not able to 
overcome severe backsets. So any injury, 
whether from weather, fungus or spra^, 
counts seriousljr against it, especially in 
that very essential point the flavor of the 
fruit. Prom what I have seen so far of 
the results, I am not quite sure whether 
spraying will or will not pay. If I were 
to spray, however, I should use Bordeaux 
mixture. The first application should be 
given as soon as the vines be^n to run, 
and this should be followed with at least 
three or four additional treatments at 
intervals of seven to twelve days, accord- 
ing to the weather. This makes the last 
appUcation come about the middle of 
August, or about the time the fruit first 
begins to ripen. In some cases even later 
applications may be needed. Do the 
spraying thoroujg^hly. The sediment it 
leaves on the fruit can do no harm, but if 
one is afraid this will injure the sale the 
last application can be made with potas- 
sium sulphide (three ounces dissolved in 
ten gallons water). I make Bordeaux by 
slaking four pounds fresh lime in water 
and then straining into half a barrel of 
water. Into this I pour the copper sul- 
phate (four pounds) dissolved in about ten 
gallons water, stirring the mixture, and 
then dilute to make about forty-five 
gallons. G. P. Clinton. 



CULTURE OF BEGONIAS. 

The Gardeners' and Plorists' Club of 
Boston, Mass., held its initial meeting 
for the season on Tuesday evening, 
October 13, President Pettigrew in the 
chair. The meeting was the best in 
point of attendance and interest which 
the dub has had for years and was 
an encoura^g auguiy for the coming 
winter series. Charles Sander enter- 
tained the members with an excellent 
paper on begonias, a subject wluch that 
gentleman is well qualified to handle. 
He said that since the apj^aranoe of the 
first begonia (B. nitida) in Bngland in 
1777 over 350 si>ecies h^ve been described. 
The earliest one in his own affections was 
Weltoniensis, a hybrid raised in England 
by Col. Clarke from Dregei and Suther- 
landi, and he considered this still worthy 
of a place, being a fine pot plant and a 
ffooa bedder in semi-shady situations. 
Up to the memorable introduction of 
Vesuvius, the herald of the great tuber- 
ous rooted section, by the Messrs. Veitch, 
his acquaintance had been limited to 
semperflorens, fuchsioides, glaucophylla 
scandens, Verschaffelti, manicata, san- 
gunea in flowering kinds and Rex and 
Marshalli in fancy-leaved. He spoke 
appreciatively of Richard Peaxee, a trav- 
eler for Messrs. Veitch, to whom we are 
indebted for the discovery of Boliviensis 
Pearciiand Vdtchii, the progenitors of 
the^ splendid race of tuberous bqgonias 
which has now assumed lai^e commer- 
dal proportions, many millions of tubers 
being produced annually for the trade. 

Mr. Sander enumerated a large number 
of spedes that had come under his obser- 
vation, such as diversifolia, a fine fall 
bloomer, Evansiana a good bedder, 
rubra valuable to train on a pillar, rosea 
gigantea, a veritable rosy giant; Metallica 
and its dark foliated progeny Credneri 
and Thurstonii. Speaking of the bed- 
ding varieties he expressed the opinion 
that Begonia Vernon was a rechristened 
atrosanguinea. The true type of sem- 
perflorens, Vernon ranks among the most 
valuable bedding plants, ever-blooming 
and doing well either in sun or shade, 
also making an excellent pot plant. 
Erfordii he characterized as fully equal to 
Vernon, but from its variable habit and 
its freedom in intercrossing he recom- 
mended that where uniformity of growth 
and color are desired, it should be prop- 
agated from seed only. Among the best 
"to have and to hold" he mentioned 
Vesuvius, a hybrid sent out by Lemoine 
and uneqnaled as a brilliant bloomincr 
bedder. 

Reverting to the winter blooming spe- 
des he spoke approvingly of socotrana 
and its rare characteristic of holding its 
flowers for a long time— a plant to which 
we are indebted through the agency of 
that great hybridizer, Lemoine, for the 
finest flowering plant ever given the gar- 
dening world. Begonia Glorie de Lor- 
raine. The first plant of Lorraine ever 
imported to America was grown and 
flowered by the late P. L. Harris, of Wcl- 
lesley, Mass. 

Referring to his own experiments in rais- 
ing seedlings he said that one of his earli- 
est successes had been a seedling from 
incarnata which is now quite widely 
grown in the ndshborhood of Boston 
under the name otlmproved Incarnata. 
He had achieved abundant success with 
the tuberous-rooted sorts, but when it 
came to hybridizing these with other 
spedes he found the work almost insur- 
mountable. Between diversifolia and 
the tuberous rooted varieties he had got 
good seed and got characteristic progeny 
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bat the seedlings proved to be mules and 
the tubers were sicklj and valueless the 
second jear. Using the much-heralded 
Proebeh as a parent he found the results 
equally discouraging. He has been for 
some time industriously working to 
secure a hybrid between socotrana and 
incamata, thus far without satisfactory 



rubra and the Erfordii type. He expressed 
the view that to obtain uniform stock of 
Vernon, propagations should be from 
cuttings because of cross-fertilization by 
bees producing varying colors and irregu- 
lar habit. This J. H. Morton was not 
inclined to endorse, having had better 
results by relying entirely upon seedlings. 
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results, but will continue experimenting, 
hoping to strike it sometime. 

In hybridizing, some begonias will fer- 
tilize readily, others not at all, or pro- 
ducing seed so sparingly and of such low 
germinatine; power as to be of no value. 
Varieties of hybrid origin especially, have 
not shown the slightest tendency to set 
seed after having been fertilized with 
their own or other pollen. I have never 
been able to get seed of rosea gigantea, 
Verschaffeltiana, Paul Bruant, President 
Carnot, nitida and a few others. I have 
confined myself mostly to insignis and 
socotrana for pollen. 

Mr. Sander closed by expressing the 
hope than eventually we might ^et a 
race of summer- blooming varieties 
endowed with the qualities of Gloire de 
Lorraine and in great variety of colors. 

J. K. M. L. Farquhar followed Mr. 
Sander with some interesting reminis- 
cences of a visit to Mr. Lemoine. He 
expressed the opinion that most of the 
varied forms of^Lorraine stock were from 
Lemoine' s stock, it having been found 
necessary to use seedlings to fill out the 
overwhelming orders received for Lor- 
raine when originally disseminated, and 
stated that nana compacta came to 
light in this manner. Mr. Farquhar 
spoke in approval of the dwarf type of 
tuberous begonias of which Due de Zep- 
pelin is an example, these being better 
bedders than those of large straggly 
growth. He had seen Lorraine used suc- 
cessfully in England as a summer bedder. 

Jackson Dawson said that he had 
recently received some unidentified bego- 
nia seed from South Africa, of which a 
number had already germinated satisfac- 
torily. Mr. Pettigrew said that Welto- 
niensis had been used successfully by him 
as a summer bedder in the Chicago parks. 

Mr. Sander in conclusion, replying to 
several queries said that Dregii and Suth- 
erlandi were the parents of Weltouiensis 
and Dregii and socotrana the parents 
of Lorraine. He would select as the best 
greenhouse kinds^ Lorraine, incamata, 



NATIONAL NUT GROWERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The second annual convention of the 
National Nut Growers* Association was 
held in New Orleans, La., the last week 
in October. Prominent nut growers 
were present from all the southern and a 
numMr of the northern states. The 
attendance was very encouraging and 
the interest manifested was a source of 
much gratification to the officers and all 
interested in the industry. The pro- 
gramme was carried out as previously 
arranged with remarkably lew varia- 
tions or exceptions, as only one of the 
twenty-five speakers failed to put in an 
appearance. 

This meeting was devoted largely to 
the discussion of the pecan, the leading 
nut in southern territory. The reports 



from state vice-presidents showed rapid 
increase in planting of this nut for com- 
mercial purposes. The matter of relative 
value of^budded and grafted trees versus 
seedlings received prominent attention, 
and the sentiment in favor of propagat- 
ing only the best known varieties by 
grafting and budding is very marked. 
Probably the most important feature of 
the convention was the report of the com- 
mittee on nomenclature and standards, 
which provides for the scientific naming 
of varieties in a way which will preclude 
the duplicating of names for different 
nuts, as well as giving different names 
for the same nut, which has given rise to 
much confusion. This committee also 
submitted a scale for grading pecan nuts, 
which promises to be of much value in 
determining the relative merits of the 
different varieties for commercial pur- 
poses. A scale for amateur use is in 
anticipation, as well as a plan for deter- 
mining tree characteristics. 

The report ofthe committee on ethics 
shows. that the association has been 
instrumental to a greatextent in prevent- 
ing the operations of the fraudulent tree 
dealer. The ways and means committee 
exploited a plan for accumulating funds 
for prosecuting the work of the associa- 
tion which promises most for the indus- 
try. The next convention will be held at 
St Louis, Mo. 

The following officers were elected: 
G. M. Bacon, De Witt, Ga., president; 
Wm. Nelson, New Orleans, La., first vice- 
president; J. B. Curtis. Orange Heights, 
Fla.. second vice-president; J. F. Wilson, 
Poulan, Ga., secretary- treasurer; G. M. 
Bacon, De Witt, Ga., Wm. Nelson. New 
Orleans, La., J. B. Curtis, Orange Heights, 
Fla., J. F. Wilson, Poulan. Ga.. H. C. 
White, De Witt, Ga., E. W. Kirkpatrick, 
McKinney, Texas, E. Mead Wilcox, 
Auburn, Ala., Theo. Bechtel, Ocean 
Springs, Miss., S. H. James, Mound, La., 
executive committee. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.— Geo. Bradt, the 
former president of the board of park 
commissioners, claims title to about 
1,200 of the rarest plants in the con- 
servatories at East Lake park, which he 
says that he loaned to the city when 
connected with that department. In 
furtherance of his claims ne has filed a 
bill in chancerj^ a^^ainst all the present 
commissioners individually. 
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GEORGIAS COURT. 

Wc are pleased to be able to present in 
this iseae a number of Tiewa sbowiog 
tome of the more distinctive features oi 
grounds and plantationi at tbe palatini 
country the home of George J, Gouldj 
at Lakewood, in the New Jersey pines, 

Oue iimds it difficult to realize that 
until fottr jears ago this paradise in the 
wilderness was but a barren waste, so 
marTetousIy has it been transfornied 
under the magic influences, on the one 
hand, of wealth aod liberality on tbe 
part of its owner and, on the other handf 
of genius and painstaking ^al on the 
part of those intrusted with the respon- 
sibilitjcs of the work. 

Georgian Court includes 180 acres of 
laud ofwhich nearly 100 acres arc devoted 
to lawns and polo grounds. We must 
pass over the mansion, the "court^' with 
its arenas, marble baths and supiptuous 
apartments, the costly fountains and 
sculptured works of art, the stables and 
carriage houses, the kennels of wolf- 
hoouds and beagles, the sheepfold^ and 
many other notable features on w^hich a 
vast'fortune has been expended and the 
army of trained emplojes who care (or 
each department, all of which are very 
in teres ting to the visitor, but outside oi 
the scope of this sketch, and confine our* 
selves to the gardening aspects of the 
ptac^ only. 

The natit?e soil being simply yellow* 
sand the splendid lawns and close-sodded 
polo fields which excite our admiration 
for their hard level turf, the extensive 
plantations of conifers and rich greenery 
everywhere prevailing, have only been 
made possible by a top-a oiling uf from 
eight to twelve inches of fine loam^ a 
Hercideftn undertaking when carried out 
over so extensive a tract and especially 
so from the fact that alt this soil was 
brought from a place some thirty- two 
miles distant^ The walks and drives are 
surfaced with a crushed blue stone trans- 
ported a still greater distance, this hav- 
ing been brought up from the Hudson 
river. 

The avenue forming the approach to 
the great marble gateway is planted 
with lines of Lombardy poplar, as shown 
in one of the illustrations. The grounds 
arc Burronnded hy a brick wall sur- 
mouDtcd by a high iron fence, with mar- 
ble posts half coveted with English ivy. 
Inside, practically everything is ever* 
green. Lake wood is a late falfand early 
spring resort and, with the object in view 
of modify iog the winter aspect and pro- 
ducing AS cheery an effect as possible, all 
deciduous trees were cut out and the 
pines only allowed to remain and the 
new plantings have been confined entirely 
to evergreens. As seen in the illustra- 
tions, a broad belt of conifers in variety 
extends in an undulating Hne all along 
the inside of the boundary wall. For 
this belt, spruces, firs, hemlocks, retiuo- 
sporas, thuyas and junipers in wide 
variety have been made use of, the nur- 
series of this countrv as well as foreign 
*sotirces having been drawn upon for 
large and perfect specimens. On all sides 
are great groups and Iringes of rhodo- 
dendrons and laurels, and Azalea amcena 
has been planted in enormous quantities, 
it having been found to thrive unusually 
well her«. How bcautifutly the English 
ivy does is well shown in one of the pho^ 
tographs. It has been extensively planted 
in available locations. 

From the beginning, the planting and 
turfing has been all under the direction 
of Alex, McConnell, of New York city, 
and that gentleman has every reason to 
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feel elated over the success which has 
attended his work* For the Italian gar- 
den which he has just completed this year, 
9,000 arbor'Vita?s were required in the 
hedge planting- Pyramidalis was the 
species preferred, but it was found to Ijc 
impossible to secure that many in the 
entire country and so several kinds had, 
of necessity, to be made use of- The cor- 
ncrs of the divisions in the Italian garden 
are planted with Thuja elegant issima, 
Retinosporas squarosa, pisifiera, ^lifera, 
Taxus fastigiata and T» Hibernica, etc^, 
each in separate groups and the general 
eflect is very pleasing. 

One of the few beds of summer' flower- 
ing plants is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. It was planted this season 



with dark'foliaged cannaa at the back, 

scarlet-flowering cannas and salvias, and 
in the Iront row, golden coleus, the con^ 
trast of these strong colors agatast the 
marble balustrade being very striking. 
There is also a formal dower garden 
enclosed by a privet hedge, in which arc 
grown heliotropes^ geraniums, dahlias, 
cannas, age rat urns and similar things in 
trim box^edged plats. 

The character of the immediate sur- 
roundings of the mansion is shown in the 
illustration of the pine solitude. Here a 
fine green carpet of grass has been secured 
through the use of loam repeatedly 
enriched by the application of sheep 
manure* Many pines have lieen lost 
through the ravages of the borer. The 
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most efifective check thus far found is a 
wash of soft soap and kerosene. 

Mr. Gillespie, the present head gardener, 
is an enthusiast m his profession and 
everything seems to flourish under his 
care. A range of conservatories is con- 
templated for the near future. 



plants can be stored. The darker por- 
tion of the house can be used for onions, 
rhubarb and mushrooms. L. R. Tapt. 



THE LATE GEORGE RAE. 

George Rae, well known as a gardener 
amone the profession about New York 
City, died at Scarborough on October 12 
after an illness extending over a year. He 
first became known as assistant gardener 
on the estate of the late Gov. Morgan, at 
Throffgs Neck. He next took charge of 
J. wT^ Mason's place at Scarborough, 
where he remained twenty-three years, 
retaining the position for six years more 
after its sale to the late Col. Elliott P. 
Shepard, after which he held the position 
of superintendent at Georgian Court, 
Lakewood, N^., where he remained for 
two years. The iuneral services were 
conducted by Westchester Lodge of 
Masons of Ossining, and he was buried 
in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery. He leaves 
a widow, five sons and four daughters. 



HAZELNUTS HI EUROPE. 

Germany and other European countries 
import annually large quantities of 
hazelnuts, which are used by confection- 
ers and form a prominent item in the 
dessert at hotel and private tables, 
accordioff to Simon W. Hanauer, Deputy 
Consul-C^neral, Frankfort, Germany. 
Besides this thejr are as popular an arti- 
cle of consumption as peanuts are in the 
United States. The hazlenut bushes 
require no attention and will grow 
almost anywhere; yet the nut can be 
greatlv improved by proper cultivation. 
The cnildren of our American farmers 
might add to their savings by planting 
haiielnuts. If nut raising were to be con- 
ducted on a large scale by our fruit grow- 
ers, hazelnuts would soon become a valu- 
able item of our export trade. 



THE HOSQUnO PLANT. 

The above has been given to Odmum 
viride, a congener of the common basil. 
(O. Basilicum). The newcomer is a 
native of Northern Nigeria, and a live 
specimen brought home by Capt. H. T. 
Larvmore has just been acceptea by the 
Kew authorities. Like the common gar- 
den basil, the leaves are pleasantly 
scented, and the captain testifies that, 
if two or three growing plants in pots 
are placed in a room and along the wind- 
ward veranda, the house could be kept 
clear of the troubling mosquito. He got 
one of the malaria-giving specimens, and 
carefully enclosed it in a leaf of the plant, 
and it lost consciousness in a few sec- 
onds. Another interesting point about 
this plant is that the natives prefer an 
infusion of the leaves to quinine when 
attacked by malarial fever. They con- 
sider an infusion more efficacious than 
quinine. The captain also suggests that 
the plant would prove of undoubted com- 
fort to the soldiers in barrack rooms in 
India. — Gardening World. 



CANADIAN IMPORTS OF NURSERY STOCK. 

[Prom U. S. Ageot Johnkon, SUnbrldge, Can.] 

For the information and guidance of 
our nurserymen, as well as exporters of 
nursery stock, I report the recent passage 
of laws by the Dominion parliament pro- 
hibiting the importation into Canada of 
any trees, shrubs, plants, vines, erafts, 
cuttings, or buds, commonly called nur- 
sery stock, liable to infection by the San 
Jose scale, except at the customs ports of 
St. John, New Brunswick; St. John's, 

8uebec; Niagara Falls and Windsor, 
ntario; Winnipeg, Manitoba; and Van- 
couver, British Columbia. Such impor- 
tations are permitted at the above- 
named customs ports between March 15 
and May 15 and between October 7 and 
December 7, except at Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, where importations are 
permitted only during the winter months, 
from October 15 to March 15. Sach 
shipments will be fumigated by a govern- 
ment official at the risk of the shippers or 
consignees. This restriction does not 

Erohibit the importation of roses, green- 
ouse plants, or flowers which have 
been grown entirely under glass, but 



CROPS FOR DARK HOUSE. 

Ed. Gardbning:— I have a greenhouse 
20x50 feet which I want to make good 
use of this winter. I am rather in doubt, 
however, as to what would thrive in i^ , 
and give good profit, either in vegetables 
or decorative plants. I have the advan- 
tage of a good market for anything I can 
raise, so the main point to determine is 
what will thrive best in winter under the 
following circumstances. The house is a 
three-quarter span, built entirely of wood 
except on one slope of roof, which faces 
east. The sashbars are sixteen inches 
apart and made of 2V^6-inch lumber, so 
you will understand that no direct rays 
of the sun enter the house after 9 or 10 
a. m. throughout the vrinter. On the 
other hand, there is an abundance of heat 
if required. What do you advise me to 
do for profit in such a house? 

South Dakota. Profit. 

There are few flowering plants that 
will thrive in a house like that described 
above. Violets will do fairly well, and it 
can be used for the starting of bulbs. 
Large palms and similar decorative 
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such shipments must be accompanied by 
a certi&ate stating that they were 
grown under glass, otherwise they will 
not be permitted to enter the Dominion 
of Canada. 

The plants exempted are as follows: 
(a) Greenhouse plants, such as palms, 
fez^, orchids, cacti, chrysanthemums, 
azaleas, begonias and carnations; (b) 
herbaceous perennials the tops of which 
die down in winter, such as perennial 

SUox, dielytra, peonies, perennial sun- 
owers, etc; (c) herbaceous bedding 
plants, such as geraniums, coleuses, yer- 
Dcnas, pansies, etc; (d) all conifers; (e) 
bulbs and tubers, such as lilies, hya- 
cinths, narcissi, and all other true bulbs, 
gladioli, caladium, irises, cannas, dahlias, 
etc; (f) roses in leaf and inagrowinfi" 
condition, which have been propagated 
under glass. 

FOR BEGINNERS, 

Lime water is the best worm extermi- 
nator for pots or benches. A 6-inch pot 
of lime to twelye gallons of water. Let 
the lime settle bdbre using, and there 
should be a few days interral between 
applications of lime water and liquid 
manure. 

If you experience difficulty in rooting 
some kinds of stock in sand, try hard coal 
ashes which have been passed through 
' a half-inch screen. 

Katherine Tracy is the best soft pink 
sweet pea for winter cutting. ^ G. 



"Of course, I hope I appreciated Potti. I didn't 
obleot to two hours* service. But, he i?ot so he 
didn't come at all— Just sent his card; then I dis- 
pensed with \i\m:— Ottawa (Ontario) Press. 



AUTUMN VAGARIES. 

The thrifty woodland people, taking heed 

Of worn and dulled array 

That slowly drops away 
JoBt at the time when all their clothes they 

Have cast about them to renew the sheen 
That has departed from their summer green. 

And BO, by alchemy of autumn air 

And pauid autumn sun, 

They've tried it, one by one. 
But lately they've found out to their despair 

That, though to simply renovate they tried, 

*Most any one would say that they had dyed. 

They now are flaunting in gay crimson gowns, 

tJnusually bold. 

Or clad in shining gold— 
The least conspicuous are russet browns: 

Their threadbare textures now escape the 
sight, 

Diverted, dazzled by their colors bright. 

The maple— shame upon her; who would dream 

Of sucn a garish change?— 

And, what seems very strange. 
The oaic has tampered with his color scheme 

JCnd blushes duskily, as well as he may. 

To rouge himself in such a shameful way. 

Well, after all, 'twill do them little good; 

They'll shed this vestura grand 

Eftsoon and naked stand. 
Gaunt, somber spectacles within the wood 

All winter long, till kindly time shall bring 

Them new and stylish raiment in the spring. 
—Chicago Daily News. 



FLOWER CULTURE FOR PERFUMES. 

United States Vice-ConsuI Piatti, 
stationed at Nice, Prance, writes to 
the State Department under date of 
August 25, 1903, as follows: 

A considerable number of inquiries have been 
reoeived at this consulate daring the past few 
years touching the cultivation of flowers for the 
purpose of distillation. They indioate that the 
writers are not at all informed as to this branch 
of industry, and I have thought that a special 
report on the subject would be of service. 

Cultur*.- Land having a southern exposure is 
invariably chosen, and terraces upon hillsides, of 
which there are very many in this mountainous 
district, have often given the best results. The 
ground is well dug and well manured (artifloial 
products for enriching the soil have as yet been 
used only to a limited extent); beyond this no 
special treatment is used, cultivators proceeding 
as with ordinarv crops, in exposed places pre> 
cautions are taken to cover tne plants daring 
December and January, when frosts are liable to 
occur. These are verv light aod never sufficient 
to affect the roots of the plant, and the coverings 
are intended to protect the blossoms, which dur- 
ing the winter season are sold to florists and are 
sent to the northern cities of £urope. Roses and 
other perennial plants are cut down, dug around, 
and manured in September. The winter crop of 
blossoms, coming from Novemoer to February, is 
sold to florists. The plants rest until about May, 
when a second crop of bloisoms is produced, 
which is sold for purposes of distillation. As a 

f protection against insects and diseases, sulphur, 
ime and the Bordeaux mixture for vines are gen- 
erally the only preventive measures used. 

Kind* of Plsnte.- The popular names of the 
plaLts used for the purpose of distillation, 
tosether with their botanical names, are as 
follows: 

Popular Name. Botanical Name. 

Parma violet Vio'a odorata. 

Acacia Acacia Farnesiana. 

Jonquil Narcissus Jonquiiia. 

Mignonette R seda odorata. 

Roses ( Variou«, see elsewhere.) 

Orange flowers Citrus Bigaradia. 

Jasmine Jasminum grandiflorum. 

Tuberose Polianthes tuberosa. 

Pink or carnation ..Dianthus caryophyllus. 

Prio«a —The prices paid for the different kinds 
of blossoms vary naturally with the supply. Very 
hish prices range only when, for some reason or 
other, any special crop fails. As a general rule, 
the crops, being of a very perishable nature and 
requiring to be utilizeo as soon as practicable 
after being picked, are sold at prices fixed by the 
distilleries themselves. The producers are there- 
fore more or less at the mercy of immediate 
buyers In the district, as the loss through spoil- 
ing, freights, and other expenses would be very 
serious, even if it were practicable to forward the 
crops for long distances to other markets. 

The market of Qrasse being the principal one, I 
give below the prices paid per kilogram (2.2040 
pounds) for these blossoms a urine the past three 
years. It should be noted that these prices are 



TH£ mSSING POTTS. 

John D. Rockefeller had for some months an 
expert greenhouse saperintendent named Potts 
who knew a good deal about greenhouse manage- 
ment. A recent visitor at the Rockefeller house 
mlMed Potts and inquired for him. Then, accord- 
ing to 7 he Saturday Evening Post, this conve-sa- 
tion took place: 

••Oh, Potts." said Mr. Rockefeller. "Yes, he 
knew more about greenhouse plants than any 
man I ever saw.' 

** Bat where is he?" 

•'Well, he's gone. It was wonderful, his knowl- 
edge of plants." 

"Yon mast have hated to part with him.*' 
^ **Yes, I did. But it had to be. You see, he 
kept coming later and later every day and going 
home earlier and earlier." 

**Well, a man of his ability might have been 
worth retaining even on short hours." 

••Perhaps, perhaps. First he came and stayed 
eight hours, then six» then four; then he got 
down to two." 

**Bat two hoars of such a man's time was worth 
having." 

"Yes, yes," answered Mr. Rockefeller slowly. 



for the bare blossoms alone, and in the case of 
roses for the bare rose leaves: 

Flower. 1901 1903 190S 

Parma violet ....« .48 S .43 $.48 

AcacU 81 1.15 1.15 

Jonquil 1.08 .48 .76 

Mignonette 84 .24 .19 

Roses 19 .15 .13 

Orange flowers 17 .10 .09 

Jasmine 57 .67 

Tuberose 48 .48 

Pink or carnation '.06 .07 .06 

All theie blossoms are used in the new system 
of distillation known as the ^'enflurage system," 
or absorption by grease. Some of tnem— roses, 
orange flowers, and a limited amount of jasmine- 
are submitted to the old process of distillation. 
This year, in the case of orange flowers, the dls- 
tUlers fixed a price of 6 cent* per 2.2046 pounds 
for the crop, and in many sections proprietors 
and cultivators preferred to lose their crop, as the 
price did not cover the expenses of picking and 
sending to market Referring to the Nice market, 
I mav say that the Rose de Mai is the one us jd 
principally for distilling. Of late years, howevc-r, 
a quantity of Bobrinski roses and Paul roses have 
been used. The quantity of Roses de Mai dis- 
tilled annually here is about 120 000 pounds. The 
price per kilogram (2.2046 pounds) has varied for 
years oetween 10 and 18 cents— this last price in 
1901. This year the price was 13 cents. Regard- 
ing Mentone there is but one distillery there, and 
the only products distilled are orange leaves and 
flowers. The average price paid for yoang leaves 
is 8 cents per 2.fl)46 pounds and 10 and 18 cents 
for the flowers. 

Rose Qeninlum Lmiv«s— I have preferred to 
treat this subject separatelv, as it has come to 
my knowledge that oflScial Inquiries on the sub- 
ject are being made by representatives of other 
governments. This crop has attained large pro- 
portions in this district and the annual proauo- 
tion now reaches not less than 8,800,000 jK>unds. 
I have also ascertained that 1 hectare (2,47l acres) 
will produce 56,000 to 66,000 pounds of leaves, 
which are sold atfrom81.14totl.83per2'20 pounds. 
The product in pure essence of each 8,901 pounds 
is 2.9 pounds. A small quantity is annually 
imported into Grasse from Italy, about 65,000 
pounds are brought from Africa, and 55,000 pounds 
from He de la Reun on, near Mauritius. It should 
be borne in mind that what is known as ''Turkish 
geranium" in the United States is nimply a super- 
ior qualitv of essence of Palmarosa manufactured 
in British India and Is not geranium at all. In 
point of fact I can not ascertain that any essence 
of geranium is manufactured in Turkey. 

Mint.- Experiments as to the cultivation of 
mint for distilling are going on and a certain 
amount of land is being cultivated: but I have 
not yet sufficient data to report thereon. 

EXCUSABLE ERROR. 

''Marie, that new breakfast food is an improve- 
ment over those jou've been buying lately," 
remarked Quizz. 

''What breakfast food, Henry?" asked the lady. 

"Thatstuff you had in the saucer on the side- 
board. I poured some cream over it and sprinkled 
it with sugar and it went down nicely." 

"That wasn't a patent health food," gasped 
Mrs. Quizz. 

*'What?" exclaimed Quizz, sitting bolt upright 
in his chair. 

"No, it was a dish of hollyhock seed.— /br/- 
land Telegram. 




FOR SALE AT a bargain 

This beautiful place of three acres of land, two miles from 
center of a Wisconsin city of 2,500 inhabitants; electric cars 
pass^the place. The land alone is worth the price asked. 

Ce B. WHITNALL, care CHizeai Trust Ca, Milwaukee/.Wis*'' 
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WANTED. 



SITUATIONS AND HBLP WANTED. 



AdvertlMments of this oIabs, six lines or lest, 26 
cents per insertion. 

SITUATION WANTED— As headgardener; 30 
years* experience in growing and forcing 
{>lant8, out flowers, fruito and vegetables. Open 
or engagement now or later; age 86, married, 
sober. Address Flqrwt, 

2065 St. Anthony Aye., Merriam Paric, Minn. 

SITUATION WANTED— As foreman on com- 
mercial place, or as lieadgardener on private 
estate; am a thoroughly competent all-around 
gardener and florist; experienced in laying oat 
grounds; successful grower of cut flowers and 

Sneral stock, vegetables, etc. Good manager of 
rm and orchards. Best of references. Address 
F L. care Gardening, Chicago. 

WANTED AT ONCE— A married man to run 
market garden and small fruit place of 23 
acres: must be reliable and competent. Good 
opening for the right man. 

A. M. BncHAHAX, Moberly, Mo 

GARDENERS SUPPLIED— We have on file the 
names of reliable gardeners open for engage- 
ment. Call and examine our flies or write us. 
Vauohan'b Sbxd Stork, 84-86 Randolph St, 

Chicago. 

In Renewing Your Subscriptions Send 
us Names and Address of Friends Inter- 
ested In Horticulture or Floriculture. 



NOW OOMPLCTC IN 
FOUR VOLUMES. 

Cyclopedia Of 

American 

Horticulture 



Comprising suggestions for cultivation 
of hortionitural plants, descriptions of 
the species of fruits, vegetables, flowers, 
and ornamental plants sold in the 
United States and Canada, together with 
geographical and biographical sketches 

By L H. BAILEY, 

Projtisor of Horticulture in ConuU 
University^ 

AMitted by WILHELM MILLER. Ph. D., 

Anociate Editor, 

and many expert Cuttivatort and Betanittt. 



IN FOUR VOLUMES. 

Cloth $20. Half Morocco, $32. 

Illustrated with 8800 original engravings. 
Cash with order. 




WHEN ORDERING GOODS. 

please tell our advertisers that you 
saw their adv. in "Gardening." 



HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 

♦ 

Wt eo upply oy if tbt MImlii bMkt, pMtpald, at tb§ prioot fIvM: 



How TO Grow Cut Flowbbs (Hunt). 
—The onh' book on the subject. It is a 
thoronfi^h^ relinble work bjaneminentlY 
sncoeaml practical florist. lUastrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHouse Construction (Taft).^It 
tells the whole story abont how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it laise or 
small, and that too in a plain, easily un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
Ulnstrations, $1.50. 

Bulbs and Tubbrous Rooted Plants 
(Allen).— Over 300 pages and 75 iUnstra- 
tions. A new work by a specialist in this 
line. Tells abont lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tnUps; and all manner of bnlbs 
and how to grow them indoors and ont- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 
iMusHROOMs: How to Grow Thbic 
(Falconer).— The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.60. 

Success in Market Gardening (Raw- 
son).— Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successnil market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing yegctables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

'twR Rose (Bllwanger).— The standard 
work on roses in this country and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knot ledge and opportu- 
nities for comparisoa, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

,The Higgle Berrt Book (Bigsle).- A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 eooseberries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 50 cts. 

The Propagation of Plants (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttinjgs, seed 
sowing, etc., with every mampulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, hj one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists hving. $1.50. 

Manures (Sempers).— Over 200 pa^; 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are ^od for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and aU in such a 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 

Dictionary op Gardening (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encydopledia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority on nomenclature. An Eng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
as in Burope. Pour volumes. $20.00. 

Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 
75 cents. 

Small Fruit Culturist (PuUer). $1.50. 



The Garden Stort (l^wanger).— A 
ddightful book portraying the beauties 
an<Measures of gardening in themost fiew- 
dnating style; it is eminently practical, 
and useful, too, for the author loves, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and nas a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the conn- 
try. Price $1.60. 

Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing). $6.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical Floriculture (Hender- 
son). $1.50. 

On the Rose (Parsons). $1.00. 

Truck Farmino at the South (Oem- 
ler). $1.50). 

Ornamental Gardening f Long). $2.00. 

Art Out of Doors (Van Renssalaer).— 
EQnts on good taste in gardening. $1.50. 

The Floral Art of Japan (Conder). 
New, revised and enlarged edition. 
Colored and plain plates. $20.00. 

Sweet Scented Flowers and Fra- 
grant Leaves (McDonald). A vety in- 
teresting subject handled in a popular 
and masterly way. ^1.50. 

Botanical Dictionary (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition. $7.20. 

The Wild Garden (Robinson). How 
to make all outdoors beautiful, more es- 
pecially the wilder and rougher parts of 
the grounds about our homes, by the 
greatest master in that art. Sfdendidly 
nlustrated from life. $4.80. ^. 

How TO Know the Wild Flowers 
( Dana) . Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common wild flowers. Il- 
lustrated. $1.75. 

According to Season (Dana).— Talks 
about the flowers in the order of their ap- 
pearance in the woods or fields. $0.75. 

The English Flower Garden (Robin 
son).— This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
with hardy m>wers of all kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most every plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
man^r hundreds of illustrations. Its au- 
thor is the greatest master in omameatal 
gardening who ever lived. $6.00. ^ 

Plant Breeding (Prof. Bailey).— Deals 
with variation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin of garden varieties, etc, 
293 pages. $1.00. 

The Horticulturist's Rule-Book 
(Prof. Bailey}.— A compendium of n^dnl 
information for all interested infhiit, v^- 
etable or flower growing; 302 pages, 
$0.75. 

The Soil (Prof. King).— Its nature, re- 
lations and fundamental principles of 
management; 303 pages. $i0.75. 

The Plant-Lore and Garden-Craft 
OF Shakespeare (Bllacombe). $8.50. 

Vegetable Gardening (Prof. Green, of 
University of Minnesota). $1.25. 

American Fruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts for Profit (Parry).— A troatise 
on the ^opagation and cultivation of 
nut^beanng trees. $1.00. 
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Vaughan's 
Bulbs. 

For Winter Blooming UNDER QUS8 
For Bedding OUT OF DOORS 

ARE NOW READY. 

Our importations as the largest wholesale and 
retail handlers of bulbs In iLmerica, enable us to 
give you unequalled selection as to size, variety 
and reasonable price. 



GET THE BEST. 



SCI OUR 



"ExMMiloii" Grail« 

HyacinthSi Tulips, Narcissus, Etc. 

For growing In pots. 

Lane buyers will find it to their interest to 
submft their complete list of Bulbs, etc., wanted 
for our Special Quotatiou. 

Stud pottii for Nev Fall Cataiague. 

Vaighan's Stall Store 

H Barday St, NEW YORK. 

Tel. 1878 CoTtUndt 

Wlien you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw tlie adv. 
in Qardeninq. 



BOUND VOLUMES 



.... OF . 



QARDENINQ. 

lyE can supply the ten volumes of Gardening bound in 
half leather, with gilt lettering and marbled edges, and 
full index. Each year is complete except volume II in 
which two numbers are missing, the heavy call for them 
having exhausted the edition. 

VOLUMB I, POSTPAID $3.25 



II. 
111. 
IV, 
V, 
VI, 
VII, 
VIII, 
IX, 
X, 



3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
. 3.25 



The set of ten voiumeA by eiqwess, not prepaid, $37.50. 

These ten volumes, with their complete indexes, are alone 
a comprehensive horticultural library, and are invaluable 
for reference 

THE GARDENING COMPANY, 

-Monon Building, CHICAOO. 



Hardy Shrubs 

AND CLinBERS. 

Ghent Azaleas, Azalea Mollis, Hardy Roses, Ampe- 
lopsis Vdtchii, Gematis Panlculata, Rare G>nifers, Iris 
Kaempferi, Eulalia Japonica, with all hardy herbaceous 
plants and sirasses suitable for fall planting. Catalogue 
on application. High-class Plants for the Conservatory, 
Greenhouse, Lawn and Grounds of country places a 
specialty.at%«»%«»«Matat 

F. R. PIERSON CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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8-NEW-8 

CALIFORNIA 
SWEET PEAS 



OF 

California Origin 

AND 

A new WHITE Nastirtiim 

Will be features of our 1904 
Catalogue. 

VIUaUN'S SEED STORE, 



CHICAQO: 

84-86 Randolph St 



NKWf YORK: 
14 B«rctay St. 



FUMIQATION METHODS 

By PROP. W. O. JOHNSON 

Formerly State Entomologist of BlUrylaiid 

A Practical Treatise and timely work on cheap 
mnd eflecilve ineaiis uf destroyiug Insect pests aud 
other vermin In various places. Tbls work Is tbe 
ouicoQie of practical tests made by the author, to- 

f ether with the experiences of others, and Is one of 
he most Important hooks published this season and 
is much needed at this time. It will be of particular 

iuterest to 

FRUIT GROWERS AND NURSRRYMRN 
owluK to the widespread prevalence of the noiorlous 
San Jose scale. Hydrocyanic acid gas In the only 

Eractlcal remedy for the destruction of this pest and 
I being used more extensively than ever before by 
nurserymen and fruit growers. The perfection of 
the apparatus for fumigating young orchard trees is 
outlined in this work. The meJiods can be easily 
applied in orchards and nurseries for many danger- 
ous pests at very small cost. The writer is con>ld- 
ered t he best authority on this subject in this country 
and has left nothing undone to make this the most 
complete work of the kind ever published. 

OARDEXSRS ANI> FI.ORISTS 
have found that vegetables and flowers cannot be 
grown under glass without frequent fumigation for 
the destruction of insect pesu. Hydrocyanic acid 
gas has solved this problem. The methods of pro- 
cedure are fully de9«crlbed and every deUil Is given 
for generating aud applying the gas. 

MIIiliERS AND GRAIN DEAIiERS 
have been looking forward to the publication of this 
work, as hydrocyanic acid gas has been found one of 
the most Important materfiils for clearing mills and 
warehouses of insects. The subject of carbon bl. 
sulphide for fumigating mills and elevators con- 
talnhig_graln in ston>ge is also thoroughly consid- 
ered. To this trade tue work is Indispensable and 
transportation companies have found it of great 
value for the fumigation of cars, ships and other 

iuclosures Infested with vermin. 

% FARMERS OF THE COUNTRY 
have here fully described a simple, easy remedy for 
gophers, prairie dogs, squirrels and otiier animals 
in the ground, and rats and mice In any inclosure. 
COLLEGE AND STATION WORKERS 
will find It an up-to-date reference work on this sub- 
ject. It is complete in every respe^n and Is the only 
work of the kind ever published. It Is written In a 
popular non-technlcal style, profusely Illustrated, 
handsomely bound, covering 250 pages, price, post- 
paid, f 1.00. 

THE OARDENINQ COMPANY 

n onon Building CHICAQO, ILLINOIS 

Our Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Orchids is 
. now ready and may be bad 
I upon applicatioii. 

Orohid Qrovert and Importart. SUMMIT. W. J. 




Orchids 



THE riOmSTS HAIL ASSOCIATION 

Insures 11,600,000 squaw ft. of glass, and has 10,800 
reserye fund. For partioolars address 

JOHIi O. KSLKK, Sao'y, Saddla.mvr* W. J, 

PLBASB MENTION QARDENINO 
WHEN WRITING. 



"IHTCniNGS" 

Hot Water Boilers 

ARE THE STANDARD. 



Grecihoises, RosehoiseSt Etc, 

Designed, erected, heated and yentilated, or 
the material only furnished ready for erection. 

IRON FRAME BENCHES with tiM 

'■Porfeot Drainage Banoh Titos" 

Oil SLATE TOPS. 
«<lV£RYnilW FOR TMC GREENHOUSE.'* 

Send,four cents potUge for catalogue. 

Hitchlngs & Co. 

CMabltoh.4 1.44. 
ass MMTMr Str..l, NEW YORK. 




Self Oiling 



Ventilating 



apparatus I 



I 



For Gr«efili«usos and 
Commercial Buildings 

A iJijH* pi'^t taki>is the weiKbtof the sash*. The hand 
shun whirh opemteis tho worm is at a convejnient 
ln'ikOu fur the operator uad ut right angles by means 
of It fmiuo iiiirl Tnltfi' gf^afB, the set of mitre gears 
incTfAiCi liiL't 1 If Link' poT^cr about one-half. The 
worn] titJir mid twvt'l pear ai^ provided with Oil Cups 
iiisiiriair eiisi* of nnrklng^ 

^^r^M^hboiij^e Heating iind Ventilating Catalogue 
sent fmm >'ew Vork Offlre on receipt of 6c postage. 

LORD & BURNHAiW COIMPANY 

NEW YORK OFFICE 
ST- JAMES BLDC. B'WAY S SSTH ST. 

CfNERAL OFFICE Mid WORKS ■ • 

I R Vf N CTON-O N - H UDSON, N. Y. ^M 
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Our Farm Annual for 1904, 

An authority on Sweet Peas, the leading 
American Se«d Catalogue, will beready Jan. J, 
'04, and mailed free to any address upon 
application. j»j»>>>J»>> 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 



NEW GOLDEN GALLA (Ricbardia PentlandJi) 

The only true GOLDEN YELLOW CALLA, ilowen aa large a§ the White Calla; fyiy ffaa 
bloSmer and good grower. Not long ago 90 guineas were refused for two plaato oflteed at ano- 
Uon in England, l^^^"^^';^^'^^^^ • inches long, purpl. and wblt. 

PURPLE FRINQED CALLA ourlously fringed, 75 oenU eaoh. 

A. BLANC & CO., 

314 Md 316 N. nth St Phllaidelphia, Fa. 
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HARDY BULBOUS PLANTS. 

A digest of paper read before the Bos- , 
ton Gardeoers^ and Florists' Club by W. 
N. Craig, North Easton, Mass., Novem- 
ber 10. 1903: 

Hardy bulbous flowering plants are, 
and always will be, very popular with 
all flower lovers. There is a peculiar 
charm and interest attached to the grow- 
ing of them. Their pretty flowers, many 
oTwhich hare a fine fragrance, their end- 
less Tariety, ease of culture, the fact that 
usually after blooming they hide them- 
selves away and that their extreme 
hardiness makes them indispensable for 
the decoration of lawns, shrubberies and 
gardens, will all tend to strengthen the 
popularity they have already attained. 



Where anything like a proper assort- 
ment is grown flowers will be produced 
from early March to October. Early 
spring is V ushered in b^ chionodoxas, 
snowdrops, crocus and scillas; then comes 
April and early < May and the gorgeous 
narcissi, hyacinths and beddine tulips. 
In late May and early June tne tulip 
species, poeticus type of narcissi and 
stately eremuri are in season, by which 
time some of the earlier liliums are also 
open. The Spanish and English irises 
flower later in June; early in June the 
beautiful Madonna lily opens its fragrant 
flowers to be succeeded by many others 
of the same family. Montbretias and 
other subjects help to prolong the season 
until autumnal frosts arrive. 



Most of our remarks will apply to true 
bulbous plants as popularly known to 
members of the craft, but as the term 
"bulbous plant'/ is applied to practically 
all roots which can be dug, collected and 
dried, as are certain vegetable crops, we 
will refer to a few which may not happen 
to come under the category of bulbs. 

All bulbous plants deught in a soil rich 
in vegetable mould of good depth and 
well drained. Fresh manure at the roots 
is undesirable, especially for liliums. 
Annual top- dressings of well rotted 
manure, where the bulbs are undisturbed, 
is very bene flcial. The plan of cutting off 
green foliage from narcissi and other 
sorts can not be too strongly condemned. 
The ioliage should be allowed to open 
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natnrallj, or the plant will snfier ■everdjr. 

Hyadnths are accorded the most promi* 
nent place in bulb catalogues and while 
thej are usefiil for pubHc parks and mass- 
ing purposes the^ are far less popular 
than tnlips and narcissi for general 
effects, ana their use as outdoor bulbs 
w31 not increase in anj such ratio as the 
other bulbs named. 

Tulips are undonbtedlj the most popu- 
lar of all hardy bulbous plants in America; 
they last well a much lo^^ sfsow thas 
hyacinths, are less expensrre andif Ufited 
and cared for can be depended upon to 
do service over a year. Our selection of 
a dozen yarieties of beddinc: tulips woold 
be scarlet, white and yellow Pottebak- 
kcr, Prince^ of Austria, Queen of the 
Netherlands* Chrysolora, Cottage Maid, 
Proserpine, Keizerskroon, white Joost 
Van Vondel and Royal Standard. There 
are many other fine yarieties, but the 
foregoing list contains no poor ones. 
Double yarieties, while th^ flower later 
than the single ones, are less desioible, 
but will alwajjrs be in some demand. 

The late tulips contain many beautiful 
species and too little attention is paid to 
tnis group by gardeners and florists. 
The bizarres, b^loemens, roses, breed- 
ers and Darwins contain some odd 
colors, but many loyely shades, and are 
flowering when all bedding tulips are 
gone. Parrot tulips are pretty but their 
weak stems are a drawback. Cannot 
our Dutch or Irish friends deydop a 
stiffer-stemmed race? 

In what are commonly called the tulip 
species are many very beautiful things. 
Some are high priced and this is against 
their more extended culture. As a rule 
the bulbs last from year to year if lifted 
and cared for. Some of the yarieties are 
of special yalue to florists, flowering in 
rainy seasons about Memorial day, if 

frown in partially shaded borders, 
xcellent yarieties of these are Gesne- 
riana major, Bouton d'Or, Picotee, Flor- 
entina odorata (also caUed Sylvestris) 
retroflexa, yiridiflora. Gold Crown, 
Greigi, Kaufmanniana (the earliest flow- 
ering oi all tulips) Oculis-solis prsecox, 
yit^ina (very beautiful). Other inter- 



esttiy and pretty varieties are Korol- 
kowi, Lownei, Closiaya, Didieri and 
Kolpakowskiana. Many of these lovely 
old-tiashioned tulips have been preserved 
from extinction in the cottage gardens of 
humble flower lovers. 

Narcissi are now pushing tulips hard 
for supremacy and will eventually pass 
them in popularity. The umversal 
advance* being made by such hybridizers 
as the Rev. (^eo. Bngleheart, Barr &Son, 
MissWilmott and others, and the addi- 
tion of such jg^rand sorts as Mme. de 
Graaf, Weardale Perfisction, Gloiy of 
Leydea, Snowflake and other 'magnifi- 
cent vArietitit* have made aaidasi easily 
the most ^>opnlar-Qf bnlbous {dants in 
England and very fancy prices are 
reaBily paid for dioioe novdtics. At 
present many of the beautiful sorts are 
too expensive to retail in America, but a 
few years will cheapen them and then 
narcissi will usurp tJie place now occu- 
pied by tulips here in the popular estima- 
tion. 

The large trumpet section includes the 
most showy and popular narcissL The 
most majestic sorts are Horsfieldii and 
Bmperor. ,OHier excellent sorts are 
Henry Irving (very early) , Victoria, Prin- 
ceps, single Von Sion, spurius, obvallaris, 
nigilobus. Dean Herbert, Empress and 
Golden Spar. The white Spanisn trumpet 
daffodil N. moschatus is very pretty. 
Sir Watkin, the giant Welsh daffodil, 
towers above all of the incomparabilis 
section. Barrii conspicuus is very fine 
and blooms late; Incomparabilis Stdla, 
Cynosure, Queen Bess, C. J. Backhouse 
and Princess May are all good. 

N. poeticus omatus is the finest of the 
poets narcissi section. Poeticus itself 
will always be immensely popular, for no 
narcissus naturalizes more readily and 
thrives with less care. N. poeticus i)oeta- 
rum and grandiflorus are good varieties. 
N. biflorus is useful as being the latest flow- 
ering of all narcissi. It carries two flow- 
ers on a stem. 

The Humei type is not considered 
reliably hardy. We have found Back- 
housd, Wm. Wilks and C. Wolley Dod 
periecdy so and their primrose perianths 



and deep yellow trumpets make them 
distinct and handsome. 

A class deserving of more extended cnl- 
ture is the Leedsi section. Duchess of Bra- 
bant is one of the best. Other eood 
forms are Duchess of Westminster, Mrs. 
Langtry and Minnie Hume. The Leedsi 
class naturalizes as beautifully in grass 
land as do the poeticus type. 

Double narcissi are less attractive than 
the single ones. Silver Phcenix is proba- 
bly the best O ther sorts worth grawing 
are Orange Phoenix, alba ]dena odorata 
and the well known Von Sion. Nearly 
all the narcissi are suitable for natural- 
icing in the wild garden or in grass land, 
but the poeticus and Leedsi classes are 
the best 

Jonquillas simplex, nmlobusand Cam- 
perneue are haray but do not succeed so 
wdl from year to year as the nardssi. 
All daffodils in beds or borders sqoceed 
best if replanted Once in three or four 
years. 

Crocuses and snowdrops are good bulbs 
for naturalirin^. the former in grass land 
and the latter m the wild |;arden. Sdl- 
las are indispensable. S. Siberica is the 
best. Good late varieties are S. nutans, 
the English wild hyacinth and S. campa- 
nulata. Of chionodoxas, perhaps, C. 
Ludlae is the most efiective. C. Sardensis 
and C. gigantea are distinct and well 
worth growing. Eranthis hyem^is 
(winter aconite) is the earliest of .all 
bulbs and a patch is worth growing on 
that account. Allium Neapolatum and 
Lenccjum vemum and L. aestivum are 
both reliable, either for natural gardening 
in masses or on margins of shrubberies. 
Galtonia candlcans is a beautiful flower- 
ing bulb. Planted in big masses it is 
most efiective and needs very little piro- 
tection. 

Too little attention is paid to Iris His- 
panica both by private and trade grow- 
ers. Some people seem to have an idea 
that it is not hardy, but it will stand 15° 
below zero with impunity. No flowers 
are easier of culture or finer for cut flower 
pur]M>ses. Our American growers seem 
afraid to handle these bulbs, but over in 
Europe they are grown by the million 
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for CoTent Garden «Bd -^tfer Jwge mar- 
kets. For forcing pnrpoeet tliey are 
vaexoelled. Of coarse they will not stand 
forcing like narcissi or tulips, but for 
catting in April or May nothing cotild 
%ifiTr BitlMT at Easter or Decoration 
dayaliave naaiHi'Hj vonld beparticn- 
larly nsdnl and they ooold be timed to 
come in for either occasion. Bzceflent 
yarieties are Louise, pale bine, Blanche 
Flenr, pure white, Comtede Nassau, dark 
biseaiid Chrysolora, yellow. A cover- 
ing of leaTCS or light strawy manure 
siiotdd be placed oTcr outdoor grown 
stock. 

Iris Anglka follow the Spanish iris 
outdoors. Good varieties are Cleopa- 
tra, pale lavtttder. La Grandesse, pure 
white and Prioee Imperial, dark blue. 
Boglish irises ate excdlent for cutting, 
though hardly as gtacefol as the Spanish 
varieties. Other usdul and interesting 
irises include I. Pavonia (Peacock iris) , 
histrioides, Persica, Suliana and tuber- 
osa. 

Montbretias are very desirable hardy 
bulbous plants. By planting thinly in 
rows two feet apart, in October, and 
saving some over in a cold frame to 
plant out in April, a continuous succes- 
sion of bloom may be had irom July to 
October. Good varieties arc Pottsii, 
Btoile de Pen, Gcrmania Rayon d'Or and 
Transcendant. 

Eremuri are probably the most stately 
of all bulbous plants, succeeding well in 
a bed facing southwest, planted between 
shrubs in a compost of swamp muck, leaf 
mould and sand. Good drainage is 
necessary. Flower spikes range from 
five to eight feet high, the blooming sea- 
son being the end of May. Great care is 
necessary in replanting as the roots are 
extxemdy brittle. As growth com- 
mences very early in spring, a protection 
of light leaves and spruce branches is 
necessary until danger of sharp frost is 
over. Varieties succeeding well are 
Bremums robustus, B. Himalaicus (the 
best), B. Blwesii and B. Bungei. 

Lilies are the most beautiful and orna- 
mental of all hardy bulbous plants. 
With a reasonable amount of care and 
forethought and a careful selection of 
varieties these pre-eminently graceful 
flowers can be had in bloom over a period 
of several months. The majority of lilies 
prefer a rich soil in humus, while some 
varieties likccandidum, Henryi and speci- 
osnm succeed in full sunshine. The bulk 
of thefiEunily prefer a shaded location, 
such as is to be had on the edge of shrub- 
beries, but where they are not planted so 
^oae to shrubs that the roots of these 
will rob them of nutriment and moisture. 
Two feet of 19am well mixed with sand 
is suitable. Leaf mould is idso good. 

Yarieties like auratum, Henryi, Spedo- 
sum, testaceum and tigrinum should be 
pliUited ten inches deep: small bulbed 
sorts five to six inches deep; L. candidum 
four indies deep. PaU we consider the 
the best time to plant, for the bulbs 
would fritter awa^ much of their strength 
in vrinter, even if carefully packed. A 
eopd layer of sand bdow and above the 
bolbs is advisable. Some sorts seem 
to like a bed of sphagnum to rest in. 
Mulching with spent mushroom bed 
material or some other manure helps to 
keep the roots cool and moist in sum- 
mer. Soakinffs of liquid manure water 
are very bdptul during the growing sea- 
son. 

Disease or blight is the greatest dis- 
ocMicagement to extended lily culture. 
Replanting at least every third season 
into new ground and not allowing dis- 
; to appear before spraying with Bbr- 
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deaux mixture are the best methods of 
fightiufi^ the disease. Packing bulbs of 
L. canoTidum in flowers of sulphur seems 
to check the disease in that variety and 
it may be worth a trial on other sorts. 

L. auratum is the most gorgeous of 
the whole family, but owmff to pre- 
mature digging of the bulbi many 
shoots have come diseased, and this fine 
variety must be renewed every second 
year as it soon runs out. The prettjr L. 
Krameri is fine in its season. L. Leicht- 
lini and L. Humboldtii are not successes. 
L. Henryi, a comparatively new sort,' 
has never shown anv disease. This spe- 
cies increases marvelouslv under cultiva- 
tion and will be immensely popular when 
cheaper. Stems five feet mgh, canning 
thir^ of its beautiful orange ydow 
flowers, were produced last season. L. 
Henryi has flowered in two years from 
seed m England. 

L. speciosum and its varieties album, 
roseum, Melpomene and Krsetzeri are 
very reliable and excellent for cutting. 
L. Batmanni^e and L. excelsum are two . 
good sorts, with beautiful apricot or 
bu£f colored flowers, worth a place in 
every collection. L. sulphureum (Wal- 
lichianum) is a mac^nificent variety, suc- 
ceeding well. L. Canadense for natural- 
izing; is good as is L. Philadelphicum. L. 
tignnum splendens is a grand variety, 
often seen on the roadside or in cottage 
gardens better than where more care was 
lavished on it. Japanese bulbs of L. 
loneiflorum succeed well for two seasons 
and then filter away into small bulbs. 

L. croceum is a very satisfactory kind, 
as is L. Davuricum umbellatum. Where 
low growing varieties are liked L.elegans 
atrosaneuineum and auranticums are 
good. L. gizanteum we have not yet 
grown. L. Chalcedonicum, however, is 
a good garden lily. We have never seen 
any disease on L. Brownii. Its beautiful, 
large flowers, pure white within and 
purplish outside are among the gems 
of tne whole family. L. tenuifolium is a 
pretty miniature variety which keeps 



dean. L. Hansoni we have classed as a 
reliable sort. L. Grayi is a fine, very 
early, orange red sort, succeeding well. 
L. superbum does well in rich loam, 
growing quite tall. 

No lilium is finer than L. candidum 
when well grown, and none is more 
uncertain. For some years we have had 
no disease on pot-grown plants, but find 
it very troublesome outdoors. Persis- 
tent spraving does not seem to check it, 
but we hope by means of the sulphur 
remedy and use of new ground to master 
it. Our selection of iDies would be L. 
Henryi, L. Brownu, L. splendens, L. 
excelsum, L. candidum and L. speciosum 
in variety. 

Time will not permit us to speak of other 
bulbous plants out would say in closing 
that members of our craft, whether study- 
ing beauty or utility in bulbs— not really 
discordant flowers— should strive to move 
alon^ the broad path of intelligence, 
desmsine naught because it is new and 
still less because it is odd; and striving 
rather to kam from others all he can 
and from himself the whole of it. Surely 
no class of plants in the world better 
invite and reward an observant interest 
than hardy flowering bulbs. 



RETARDED LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

A correspondent of an English trade 
paper has the following wiA reference 
to retarded lily of the valley: "It is only 
too dearlv remembered what futile 
attempts haye been made with home- 
grown and purchased roots with the 
view of forcing them into early growth, 
in past times. These so grown, too, 
were bereft of the natural fou which their 
own foliage supply and lily of the valley 
is not much without foliajg^e. The forcing 
of these flowers now becomes a very 
simple matter. A warm greenhouse will 
in the space of from two to three weeks 
afibrd a display of flowers in number and 
effect consistent with the extent of pur- 
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chase. That the;7 are more expendye to 
purchase is a iact that justifies the 
thought, for the cost and maintenajMe of 
the retarding plant must be borne bj 
those for whom it is provided. The cer- 
tainty of result, however, together with 
such finely developed leaves and flower 
spikes, makes the cost appear much less, 
and except for late spring use I shpuld 
not adopt nor advise the purchase of any 
but retflCrded roots. The crowns are so 
well selected that rarely does there appear 
a flowerless growth.' The investment, 
therefore, combines a profitable as well 
as pleasurable aspect that can not long 
remain unrealized and untried by every 
class of cultivator. ' ' 



WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 

The Japanese dedicated their exhibition 
site with all due formality Tuesday, 
Novembers. As soon as the buildings 
are completed the landscape gardener 
will beffin work. A most complete sys- 
teip ot Japanese gardening will be exhib- 
ited, including a real tea garden. Hun- 
dreds of dwarfed cedars will be utilized. 
The site is just west of the cascades. The 
landscape dei)artment has a large force 
of men planting shrubbery around the 
main buildings. Heavy mass planting of 
evergreens and hardy shrubs is being 
done along the approaches to the cas- 
cades. The lawns are in good condition, 
A gang of men will be kept busy pruning 
cdl winter, as many of the trees are baldly 
in need of attention. 

J. H, Hadkinson will have charge of 
the cut flower display in the conservato- 
ries. He is doing wonders with the 
horticultural grounds. Seedineis almost 
finished and the beds are ready for the 
bulbous stock which is expected to arrive 
at any time. On the west side of the 
agricultural building a garden for wild 
plants is to be laid out. Every variety 
of herbaceous plant indigenous to this 
section will be utilized in the work. Sev- 
eral thousand plants representing many 
species have already been collected. Col- 
lectors are out each day. The scheme is 
to display the native flora to such 
an advantage that the visitor will see 



what may be done with plants he is 
wont to call weeds. 

John Clark, of Dreer's was here work- 
ing over the aquatic section. The ponds 
are practically reader for planting, the 
boxes for the Ulies being already in posi- 
tion, and the shrubbery along the bor- 
ders is being planted. Sodding has also 
commenced. The narrow passageway 
which connects two ot the ponds will tie 
crossed by a large rustic bridge on which 
work will begin as soon as possible. 

John H. Brown, representing Peter 
Brown, of Lancaster, Pa., was also here 
superintending the planting of a collec- 
tion of pansies. the first pansy exhibit to 
be installed. The collection was planted 
in a lar^ circular bed directly in front of 
the main entrance to the agricultural 
building. At present the plants are 
bloQminjB^ profusely and represent a large 
and varied range of color. 

Several new |)onds are to be added to 
the series which were not originally 
planned. Two small ones, for exhibitors' 
use, are to be made just south of the 
horticultural building. Inside the con- 
servatories will be six more for tender 
varieties. In the east wing a pond 40x50 
will be used for growing the Victoria 
regia or royal water lily. 

M. Vachrot, the chidf gardener of the 
city of Paris, has arrived. He comes here 
to superintend the laying out of seven 
acres ofgroundcdlottedto Prance, which 
surrounds the French National building, 
'and hks brought four assistants with 
him. He says he will return to France 
the latter part of December, when the 
plants to be used will be shipped. 

The floral clock, which was to have 
been a feature of the landscape depart- 
ment has been abandoned. The Ceylon 
commission required more space than 
was at first planned, with the result that 
the room allotted for the floral clock was 
encroached upon. Abed of choice cannas 
will take its place. 

The landscape department received a 
large shipment of miscellaneous stock 
from Vaughan's Seed Store, Chicago, 
consisting of thirty-three barrels of iris, 
canna, funkia, helianthus, hibiscus, etc. 

Clwanger & Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., 



will have a big display of hydrangeas. 
A lot recently received included five nun- 
dred H. paniculata. They are planted in 
a solid mass between the horticultural 
and agricultural buildings. 

The cold storage plant under the 
wing of the agricultural building is com- 
pleted and ready for use. 

T. W. Brown, ot the English commis- 
sion, has returned from Chicago, where 
he went on a business trip. P. K. B. 



PEPINSYLVAIflA HORT. SOCIETY. 

Last week's exhibition from a financial 
standpoint was equal if not superior to 
any vet held. The general excellence ot 
all the exhibits was freely commented on, 
there being nothing that did not have 
somefeature to commend it. The exhibi- 
tion of cut flowers, roses and carnations, 
while not large, was of good quality. 
Myers & Samtman's American Beauty 
and Edward Towill's Liberty roses were 
grand blooms and they easily carried 
ofi'the prizes. 

The floral Exchange also won with 
fine blooms of Bride and Meteor and 
Golden Gate. Becker*s Ideal and John 
Shellem's new seedling rose were both 
much admired. The chief attraction in 
this department, however, was the new 
Breitmeyer, a fine vase of which wsts 
staged by Ernst Asmus. It was beauti- 
ful m itself, but the card attached oflering 
$100 for a name kept the visitors busy 
trying to get a winner. Wm. Robertson 
won twenty-seven prizes in all, which is 
certainly a very creditable showing when 
one considers the great competition. 

The orchid dinner table of the Wm. 
Graham Company was much admired. 
The orchids were arranged in cork bark 
logs, crossed over a hollow center in a 
round table. The center was filled with 
pot ferns whose foliage rose nearly to a 
level with the table. The china and other 
necessaries were included, and there were 
corsages of lily of the valley and violets. 
Robert Craig & Son's new Ficus Pan- 
durata was the great plant novelty of 
the show, and it looks as if every private 
gardener in the land will have to have 
one. K. 
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SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS. 

DBPARTUBNT OF PLANT REGISTRATION. 

C. D. Beadle, of the Biltmorc Nursery, 
N. C, registers seedling chrysanthemums 
as follows: Miss Bimie-Philip (Mrs. H. 
Robinson X Adyance). Flowers ten to 
twelve inches in diameter, of the Japanese 
incnrred type, borne on strong, stiff 
stems six to seven feet tall; color white, 
with delicate shading of rose-pink at the 
base of the very nnmerons rays, the 
longest of which are five to six inches 
long, and mostly tubular from one to 
two-thirds of their length; the upper or 
Hgulatc portion one-guarter to one-half 
inch wide, mostly plaited and sometimes 
deft or toothed; foliage gradually dimin- 
ishing in size from far down the stem; 
leaves large, lively rich gi'een, produced 
to within a few inches otthe flower. 

Coffer (Mr8.H. Robinson X Advance). 
Flowers eight to ten inches in diameter. 
of the Japanese reflexed type, borne on 
stout, stiff stems about four feet tall; 
color white with cream v tint, the longest 
of the numerous ravs iour or five inches 
long, rarely five^ei^hths of an inch wide, 
farrow- veiiied, plaited pr troughed, their 
bases sometimes obversdy channeled, 
presenting a decided whorled or whirling 
efiect, especially before complete maturity; 
foliage gradually diminishing in size 
upwards; leaves of medium size, deep 
^reen, produced to within three or four 
inches of the flower. . 

Mrs. Swope (Mrs. Higinbotham X 
Mrs. H. Robinson). I^lowers ten to 
twelve inches in diameter, of the Japanese 
incurved type, produced on very stout, 
stiff and straight stems, five to isix feet 
tall; color creamy white with slight flush 
of rose; - rays numerous; all but the 
spreading lower ones, incurved, the inner 
series short-tubular, the outer often with 
tbe tubular portion extending to or near 
the apex; they arie channeled or furrow- 
veined, the longest five to six inches long 
and with the ligulate portion one-half to 
five-eighths of an inch, wide, foliage pro- 
doocd almost to the flower; Jeaves large, 
deep green, almost hiding the stem. 

Peter Stuyvesant (Mrs. Higinbotham 
X Mrs. H. Robinson). Flowers seven to 
nine inches in diameter, of the pure 
incurved type, borne on very stout, stiff 
and straight stems four to five feet tall: 
color rich canary yellow; the longest of 
the numerous, strongly incurved and 
symmetrically arranged rays four to five 
inches long, some of the outermost of 
which are occasionally tubular to the 
apex, but usually with the channeled 
lig^ate portion one-half to three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide; they are furrow- 
veined and marked (only on the inner 
or ventral surface and unnoticeable 
except on dose'examination) by lines or 
dasbes of rose-purple; foliage produced 
almost to the flower; leaves large, deep 
j^rreen, almost hiding the stem. 

Rose Sir Thomas Lipton, presented by 
the Conard & Jones Company, West 
Grove, Pa., on October 17, 1903, has 
been duly registered. 

Wm. J. Stbwart, Sec'y. 



SMALL ROSE BLOOMS. 

Bd. Gardbning:— Please tell us what 
to do for our Bride and Bridesmaid roses. 
The plants are in a thrifty condition, the 
stems and foliage all that one could wish, 
but the flowers are small and not fully 
double. Golden Gate and Perle in the 
same house are giving first class blooms. 

N. T. F. 

K. T. P. does not say at what temperature 
he IS running his house of Bnde, and 
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judging from his description of the kind 
of buds he is getting it would indicate 
that the temperature is a little too high 
to produce large, full buds. Perle, with 
a fittle higher temperature than is 
required for Bride, will develop fine 
buds. With the cooler weather we are 
now getting in all probabilitv the Bride 
plants will begin to produce better 
quality flowers if the temperature is 
kept down to an average of 56° at night 
with a liberal amount of ventilation in 
all favorable weather by day. In con- 
junction with other suitable treatment 
such as water at the roots as required, etc. , 
they certainly should produce good qual- 
itv flowers. If the above is not the cause 
of the trouble then in all probability it 
arises from the soil not being rich enough 
in some component element requisite for 
the full development of perfect flowers, 
but from N. J. F.'s description of the 
other varieties growing in the same house 
and under the same conditions ot soil, 
etc., it would appear that these requisites 
are not wanting. The very warm weather 
which has continued so late in the fall 
has made it very difficult to keep the 
night temperature down to the desired 
degree, hence the probable cause of the 



small, poor qualitv buds such as have 
prevailed nearly all the fall. It is better 
to leave a little air on the top ventila- 
tion at night with just enough fire heat 
to prevent the accumulation of moisture 
on the foliage as this latter condition is 
very detrimental to the health of the 
plants and certainly should be avoided 
under all conditions. John N. Mat. 



Albany, N. Y.— Park Superintendent 
Bgerton is justly proud of his public 
chrysanthemum show this year, which 
comprises eight hundred plants in three 
hundred and fifty varieties, all named. 

Glastonbury, Conn.— J. H. Hale, the 
nurseryman, complains that deer are 
feeding ofi" the tops of his young apple 
trees and as the deer are protected by the 
state he will ask for damages. 

Lakb City, Fla.— The new greenhouse 
of the horticultural department of Florida 
University is well under way and will be 
a valuable addition. It is located on the 
site of the old one. 

Canton, III. — A successful chrysanthe- 
mum show was held November 16 by the 
ladies of the Methodist church. 
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NEW FANCY-LEAVED BEGONIAS. 

These are the remit of a cross between 
Begonia discolor and B. diadema. They 
are yaluable on account of their beatxtifol 
leayes and are snitable for catting pur- 
poses as well as for decoratiTe uses. 
These begonias mnst be kept in a cool 
house while thej are joung, otherwise 
they are too tender and when large 
plants will shed their leaves at the slight- 
est chan^ of temperature. The new 
▼arieties illustrated herewith were figured 
in Moller's Dtutscht GaTtnerZtitungy 
January 3, 1903. 




Begonia Dr. Hermann Von Lings. 
(Prom MoIIei's Gartner-2^itung.) 



Dr. Hermann vonLingg grows tall and 
the leaf is deeply cut, dark green with 
silTery white markings. 

Heinrich Lingg is somewhat lower 
than the aboTC, has Tery attractive 
growth and compact foliage, is sil- 
Tery white, deeply cut, with green veins 
in the center and irregular green mark- 
ings around the edges of the leaves. This 
Is particularly suited to cut flower work. 

Helene von Seutter is a tall growing 
sort, splendidlv marked. The leaf is 
lilTery white, threaded with olive green, 
which runs along the veins. This is a 
very distinct variety and will attract 
attention everywhere. 




Begonia Heinrict) Lingg. 
{Vvm Moller's Owrtaw-Zaltaiiis.) 



NEW VARIETIES AT NEW YORK. 
It is not saving a word to belittle the 
other fine things both in seedlings and 
new importations at the New York show 
when I claim that without a doubt the 
variety Wm. Duckham, sent to this coun- 
try by Wm. Wells & Company, Red Hill. 
England, is, all things considered, both 
from a commercial and exhibition 
standpoint, the biggest acquisition for 
the chrvsanthemum growers of America 
since Col. D. Appleton was sent out 
One great thing about it is that when 
^own as amedmmor commercial flower 
it is, I think, more refined and of better 
color than when grown to the extreme 
for exhibition. Having grown it, and 
therefore being able to speak of its habit, 
I unhesitatingly say you can make no 
mistake here. This variety was shown 
in grand form by Wm. Duckham, the 

E. G. Hill Company, Nathan Smith & 
Son and H. W. Buckbee, also in several 
collections for the local horticultural 
societies' special prizes. 

Another fine commercial pink of great 
promise is Dr. Englehart, shown bv the 

F. R. Pierson Company. N. Smith & 
Son showed the following seedlings: 

Mrs. Nathan Smith.— Incurved, white, 

Sure in color, fine stem, large size; another 
eauty. 

Seedling No. 1-2-01.— Deep yellow, 
reflexed, good stem and foliage; quite 
promising. 

Seedling 29-4r-03 —Similar in many 
respects to Timothy Eaton, but with a 
more refined flower. 

Golden Age.— Intense golden yellow; 
has fine stem and foliage; looks well com- 
merciallv. 

The F. R. Pierson Company showed m, 
very pretty white, doseljr incurved, form- 
ing a peitect flower which, if it can be 
grown to larger size, will be an exodlent 
variety. 

The E. G. Hill Company staged a fine 
vase of Percy Plumeridge, a light yellow 
incurved with very broad petals, good 
form, fine stem and foliage; it is a b^uty 
though perhaps a little light in color. 

Harry Plumeridge, shown by the same 
firm, is a ffrand white flower somewhat 
irre^ar but of the lai]geit site and 
earned on a good stem with fine foliage. 
Lord Hop^oun, an old gold and red, 
with a fine, large flower, was shown, 
also Lord Alverstone. a very fine red, a 
striking bloom for collections; Duchess of 
Sutherland, a bright golden yellow with 
magnificent bloom and Cheltoni, the 
golden jrellow sport of Nellie Pockett, 
which ^1 prove sood for all purposes. 

In Nathan Smi£ & Son's collection the 
most striking new things were: 
Guy Hamilton, a very fine white variety. 
Meredith, a magnificent light bronze for 
exhibition. 

Mme. Von Andre, light yellow sport ot 
Mutual Friend. 
Gen. Hutton, a good bronze. 
F. S. Vallis, a very large reflexing yellow 
of Mme. Carnot type. 

In Wm. Duckham* s collections was a 
magnificent array of blooms brought up 
to the highest state of perfection, the 
most striidng new ones besides Wm. 
Duckham being: 

F. Cobbold, a fine reflexing deep pink 
with foliage right up to the petals. 
Florence Molyneux, a grand white. 
Miss Neville and Ben Wells, two other 
grand whites. 
Maynell and Harry Barnes, fine reds. 
May Inelis, a grand bronze. 
Mr. Duckham nad also the new yellow 
variety, Mrs. E. ThirkeU,in grand shape, 
but personally I think his greatest success 
was in the magnificent blooms of the 



variety W. R. Church he exhibited. 

A. Herrington had in his collection 
grand blooms of W. R. Church, an "any 
other color" variety; Mrs. E. Thirkdl, a 
grand reflexing yellow, and Yellow Eatoa. 
unusually fine. He had also some wonder- 
ful blooms in the big vases of older varie- 
ties, such as Timothy Eaton, Col D. 
Appleton, T. Carrington and Mra. 
Barclay. 

John Ash, of Pomfret, Conn., allowed 
new importations as follows: 

W. A. Etberington,alightptnkofgi«at 
size; vcrjrfine, 

Violet Lady Beaumont, an taoarving 
red; also grand. 

Calvat's 1899, white, digfcdy tinted 
with lavender; a most beautiful bloom. 

La Fusion, a grand white. 

Mermaid, a fine incurving Ught pink. 

Guy Hamilton, white; a beauty. 

Wells & Company, Red Hill, Surrey, 
England, showed a collection oC fine 
blooms, their last year's noveities. 
together with the following new ones: 

Merstham, yellow, on the order of 
Mrs. ThirkeU; 

Mrs. Pollock, a silvery rrflexed pink. 

Mrs. Stewart, a very deep rose pink, 
rather an odd color. ■ 

Mr*. Wm. Duckham, ydlow with bronze 
tracing. 

Vaughan's Seed Stofe exhibited a ^nt 
vase of its last year% novelty. Yellow 
Chadwick. 




Begonia Helene Von Seutter. 
(From Moller's Gartner- Zeltang.) 

Walter Metaeilly& Son, Syracuse, N. Y , 
showed a very deep colored yellow 
incurved named Miss Charlotte Land, 
but the flowers were much too smalL 

The number of new carnations was not 
very great according to western eycn, 
but I noted that Flamingo, shown bj 
the P. R. Pierson Company, is a very fine 
red, particularly for so early in the 
season. The same firm also had a vase 
of the white sport of Lawson. 

J. N. May exhibited a fine vase of The 
Bride, a promising nure white Variety of 
good size. 

James Sackawidi, New Hyde Park. 
N. Y., staged a vase of a dozen blooms of 
a new red seedling which promises well, 
the color being very lively and the flower 
of good size. 

There were five vases of seedling roses 
on exhibition, three firomjas. Cook, Balti- 
more, Md.: 

No. 115,— White after Kaiserin Angtistm 
Victoria. 
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No. 138.— Pink, stjle of MmcTcstout. 

No.. 15.— Somewhat like Sotxyenirde 
Wootton. 

From John N. May there was one 
named Gen. McArthur, a deep red and 
very fragrant. Breitmeyer's Sons, Detroit, 
showed their new pint variety. 

C. W. Johnson. 



LONDON NOTES. 



At the Royal Horticultural Society's 
meeting, October 27, chrysanthemums 
were shown by the leading powers. Mr. 
Davis took first honors with a grand 
display oi cut blooms, which induded 
extra fine specimens of Mildred Ware. 
We shall expect to see this variety in all 
prise winning exhibits this season. Mr. 
Davis continues to grow immense blooms 
of Mme. Camot, also the sulphur yellow 
sport Mrs. W. Mease. Qeauty of Leigh,; 
a deep golden yellow, with long florets 
drooling but turned up at the points is a 
promising new. variety for distribution 
next sprifl^. Lady Pearce, a new 
creamy white* looked worth a trial. In 
Messrs. Wells & Co.'s group which- 
consisted mainlv of pot plants there were • 
some grand blooms. This group was 
placed second. A feature was the great, 
plenty of color, good crimson being very 
promment. Maynell was one of the best, 
a deep crimson with.- bronze reverse. 
Irord Alverstone aiid S. T. Wright, both 
dleep crimson, are particularly welcome 
for it often happens thatthe finest blooms 
flire confined to* whites and yellows.. 
Marylnglis, a bronse terra cotta with< 
very large flowers, and Princess Henry, a 
hairy variety withlong drooping florets of 
a pkasing shadeof pimc were also shown. > 
• Messrs; Cannell& Sons' showed an 
interratihg collection of single varieties. • 
Of these White Duchess and : Marguerite,' 
another pure white .witli narrow, pointed •. 
petals, were'worthy of note. • Progress, a 
Dronze brown /witli ' y<^ow center,* aild 
Sttnbeam, adeariydldw, should prove use- - 
ltd. . MdowtnrooKi a . medium > single pure 
^hite; will makea useful October variety, 
of the largeflowered Japanese type. Alfns- 
-ton, crimson, Geo. /Lawrence, ' golden 
tebnze, Beauty of Sussex, deep rose pink, 
and Camden, pinki were noted as good. 
Mr. BulUmore secured an award of merit 
for his new yellow, Maud da Cross. This 
also' received a first-class certificate from 
the N. C. S. on Monday.. . 
< H. J. Jones showed some ^ood cut 
blooms of large flowered varieties and a 
collection from the open ground. In the 
large blooms there were Mildred Ware, 
Henry Perkins, Lady Adand, and Lady 
Conyers, a very fine pink. In Mr. God- 
finey's collection many of the best varie- 
tin of'his own raising were shown, 
including Exmouth Rival, a very fine 
crimson, Mrs. J. P. Bryce,anew incurved 
^grhite of ^eat merit and a fine yellow 
incurred, Devonshire Hero. Blooms ot 
P. S. VaUis were shown and received the 
award of merit. Maleking Hero was 
ir ery fine. \ Miss E. Halding, a deep pink 
incurred variety, also gained an award. 
of merit. 

- Of other exhibits the Messrs. Sander 
showed t^o beautiful varieties of Be^o-' 
nia Rex,.' or rather hybrids of that section 
-''Oar Qneeh and . His Majesty: Both 
receivedawards froita the floral commit*. 
t«e. Begonia Qloire de Lorraine and the 
-wbDte variety were seen in better condi- 
tioathanFeTer. . Messrs. Veitch & Sons 
had their winter varieties in grand con- 
dition, also a fine lot of zonsu pdaxgo- 
niums iff potsthebest I noted beingDr. £.- 
Baiwion, criaiaon, Chancer, . rose,* Mrs. 
Brown Potter, pink. Lady iRotcoc, flesh 
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pink; B. Bidwcll, scarlet, Mrs. Cadbury, 
salmon, and M. Anatole Rosaleur, semi- 
double pink. 

. Messrs. Cannell & Sons had a splendid 
collection of cut blooms of single zonals, 
including the Sirdar, scarlet, Mrs. C. 
Pearson, salmon rose, Mrs. Williams, 
pink, Prince of Orange, orange, Duke of 
Norfolk, deep crimson, Lord Cnrzon, deep 
crimson with a shading of blue, and 
many other good sorts. Mrs. H. B. 
May had a fine collection of colored dra- 
csnas. Of these Mayi, Ruby, Charmer, 
Prince George and Prince of Wales were 
worthy of note. Messrs. Cutbush had a 
useful 'lot of foliage plants suitable for 
table decorations, also a fine collection 
of herbaceous and alpine plants. 

Messrs. B. Ladhams had an interest-' 
ing collection of lobelias of the cardinalis 
type varyipg in colors firom white to 
deep purple blue. J. Russel had a good 
collection of hardy berried and variegated 
plants. 

Orchids were extensively shown by 
most of the leading growers, and silver 
gilt floral medals (the highest award 
usually made at these meetings) were 
awarded to about half a dozen exhibits 
and silver floral medals to several others. 
A new fern, Nephrolepis Westoni gained 
an award of merit. This was a good 
crested variety of N. acuta (or ensifolia). 
It will make a good market fern. Anothe^ 
good market plant which gained the 
same award was Erica eradlis nivalis, al 
pure white variety. Dahlias are not yet 
quite over. Messrs. S. S. Ware staged a 
good collection. The single cactus varie- 
ties were veiy attractive. Alice Lee, 
pink, .Queen Mary, blush and Pirate, 



crimson,. were, all very distinct. Of th 
cactus varieties Ajax, amber, and Kriem* 
hilda, pink with dream center, weie spe" 
daily good. . Some very good carnations 
came from Messjn JH. Low & Company, 
alfo from Messrs. Cutbush . & Sons. 
Messrs. W. Bull '& Sons had some good 
fbliage plants; -indhding sonie vamties' 
ot Begonia Rex and a fine pl^ntof Dftvid-' 
sonia pruriens, a noble . plant .with.&we 
pinnate leaves. ' ... 



, MASSACHUSETTS HORT. SOdETY.': 
•. The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
«tts Hortic^ltiital Society was held on 
Saturday, No^«mber 14. The election of 
dflicers for' 19M rendted as foUows: 
President, Benry P. Wafcott; vice-presi- 
dent (for two y^axs>, Walter Hunnewell: 
Vice4)re8ident (for one year), Warren W. 
Rawson; treasury Charles E. Richard- 
son; secretary, Wilfiam.P; Rich; - trustees 
(for three years), WiffiamN. Craig, John 
K. L. M. Parquhar, Arthur D. Hill, 
Charles S. Sargest; ibr two years, Oakes 
Ames, Arthur H. Pewkes, Charles W. 
Parker, WiQiKni H. Spooner; for one 

J ear, Arthur P. Bstabrook, Robert T 
acksonv John A. Pettigrew, Michael 
Sullivan. Nominatingcommiteee, Walter 
C. Bayles, William H. Elliott, Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, Richard M. Saltonstall, C. 
Minot Weld. This was the ticket pro- 
posed by th,e origi&al compromise com- 
mittee and there was no opposition. 
Dr. Wolcott was president of the society 
once before, from 1886 to 1889. Julius 
Heurlin was appointed to fill the place 
as chairman of the flower committee, 
resigned by Kenneth I^nlayson. 
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Kbbp Llbertjr roses on the moTe. If 
thej stop to think it is winter it will be 
"good day to you." 

Bbdding plant growers assert that S. 
A. Nutt, John Thon)e*s introduction, has 
neyer been equalled in its class. 

FiANCBB, the Chicago Carnation Com- 
pany's new carnation, was awarded the 
gold medal at the Joliet (HI.) exhibition. 

Whatbysr you grow keep your plants 
and their enyirons dean. Rubbish of any 
kind in a greenhouse is an evidence of a 
shiftless grower and is always an expen- 
sive luxury in the long run. 

Thb LouisTille Courter-Joumalt of 
NoTcmber 8, devoted a page in colors 
to the new calla called Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, of whichJo8.Tailbv,of Welles- 
ley, Mass., possesses the stock. 

Pandanus Sandbri is not showing its 
best color ^et. Those who firel disap- 
pointed .in it in this respect are advised 
to exercise patience until Christmas by 
which time they will be rewarded by a 
brighter color. 

GiNSBNG operators are evidently reap- 
ing quite a harvest in the sale of ginseng 
roots and seeds, quite a few amateurs 
dabbling in small plantings in their 
gardens. Some of the circulars come 
very near fake lines. 



Carnatiohs will now require contina- 
ousrfire heat but the wise grower will 
' keep them on the cool side and get them 
in sturdy condition to withstand trying 
circumstances later on. Unless plants 
have been growing very rank ana thus 
absorbing the food in the soil rapidly, 
stimulants would best be withheld for 
some time yet. 



POmSETTIA PULCHERRIFIA. 

A method of propa|[ating Poinsettia 
pulcherrima, says the Gardeners' Chron- 
icle of July 4, which prevents the large 
loss of sap caused by the usual waj of 
propagation of this plant when cuttings 
are made. The cut should be made only 
halfway through the stalk. After a weak 
callous has formed where the cut was 
made and the cutting is then taken ofif 
completely. This method is said to 
insure a quicker and surer rooting of the 
cuttings. 



BIG TREES SOLD FOR LUMBER. 

Washington, D. C, November 8.— In 
his annual report Capt Charles Young, 
acting superintendent of Sequoia and 
General Grant national parks of Cali- 
fornia, in which many j^iant trees are 
located, urges the immediate acquisition 
by the government of the land in those 
parks, which is owned by private indi- 
viduals, who after waiting in vain for 
years for the government to pturchase 
their property, are beginning to. cut and 
sell off the large timber. Where once was 
a fine forest o\ these magnificent, giants, 
there now is nothing but stumps and 
sawdust piles. 



A NEW SACCHARIRE PLANT. 

The Technical Review, of Berlin, states 
that a plant has recently been found in 
South America which contains a con- 
siderable quantity ot saccharine matter, 
is not fermentable, and possesses an. 
unusually strong saccharine taste. The 
plant is of the same genus as the German 
kunig^undcnkraut Eupatorium cannabi- 
num, is herbaceous, and is from eight to 
twelve inches high. The chemist Bertoni 
considers this plant as of highly import- 
ant value from an industrial standpoint 
on account of its natural sugar proper- 
ties, which are ot a high percentage. Its 
scientific nameisEupatonum rebandium. 
According to experiments made by the 
discoverer, the airector of the Agricul- 
tural Institute at Asuncion, this interest- 
ing plant is said to yield a sugar which 
is from twenty to thirty times as sweet 
as ordinary cane or beet sugar. 



. INJURED FOLIAGE. 

Ed. Gardbning:— Please tell me what 
is the matter with the plant ioliage of 
which I enclose samples. For four days 
we had a heavy fog. One day the fog 
was very thick with smoke and soot. 
The plants most affected were in the cool 
houses where the ventilators were open 
and included chrysanthemums and prim- 
ulas. The flowers were not affected but 
the foliage looks as if it had been burned 
or scalded by the fog or sewer gas though 
I did not detect the latter. J. M. 

The injury to the leaves was possibly 
caused by some poisonotis substance 
such as '^sulphurousacid" or other injuri- 
ous fames or gas carried in by the fog. 
Careful microscopic examination shows 
that there is no fungus parasite at work 
in the leaves. A. R. W. 



BEST SPRAY FOR TREES. 

The results obtained in this inquiry 
indicate that the best spray to use is 
the lime, salt and sulphur. Tms material 
has fi^ven the greatest satisfaction in 
actuu practice in previous years. It is a 
cheap mixture. In laboratory experi- 
ments it compares favorably with all 
the other remeaies tried. It is one of the 
cjuickest to kill that we have used, and 
its penetrating power is good. It is as 
valuable as the Bordeaux mixture for the 
control of curl leaf; it is likewise the 
most available remedy for the destruc- 
tion of the San Jose scale, if this be present. 
Finally, its general good effect on the 
tree, resulting in a more healthy condi- 
tion of the bark, is well known. The 
good qualities of this material more than 
counterbalance the unpleasant features 
attendant upon its maxing and applica- 
tion. 

How Mads-^The generally accepted f orm- 
tila and directions for making the lime, 
salt and sulphur are as follows: Lime 
(nnslackcd), forty pounds; sulphur, 
twenty pounds; salt, fifteen pounds; 
water, sixty gallons. Take ten pounds 
of lime and twenty pounds of sulphur 
and boil in ten gallons of water from one 
or one and a half to two hours, or until 
the sulphur is completely dissolved. This 
will be shown by the liquid assuming a 
clear amber color. Slack the balance of 
the lime and to it add the salt. When 
this is all dissolved add to the lime and 
sulphur solution. Boil from thirty to 
forty>five minutes more. Finally add 
enough hot water to make the full sixty 
gallons and apply to the tree hot Tiie 
efficiency of the lime and salt mixture 
depends upon the union of the lime aod 
sulphur, and this result can only be 
obtained by thorough boiling. A simple 
mixture ot these materials is useless, aa 
such a mixture has neither penetratii^ 
nor killing power. 

How and When Applisd.— A mistake com- 
monly made is neglect in spraying the 
upper and outer part of the tree. It is 
most important that the new wood 
should be sprajed. No part of the tree 
should be neglected, and least of all the 
part where the new growth is found. As 
has been previously noted, the worm 
generall^r chooses the new wood crotches 
for its hibernating cell, and a neglect to 
apply this spray nere means the esci^ie 
or the worm. The sprajr should cover 
the whole tree. The evidence at hand 
seems to indicate that it would be useless 
to apply spray before the buds show 
signs of swelling. That spraying should 
be done after this swelling is evi&nt, but 
it should not be delayednntil too late, 
becauseof possible injury to the blosaoma. 

The foregoing was furnished by Geo. B. 
Freeman, who had several years' experi- 
ence with the San Jose scale in California, 
and, though now residing in the vicinity 
of Boston, still owns large orchards in 
California, and this reme<^ is now being 
successfully used by his manager. — Bulle- 
tin New England Association ot Park 
Saperin tenden ts, 

Manchbstbr, Mass.— The North Shore 
Horticultural Society's annual chrysan- 
themum show, on November 11, was 
acknowledfied to be the best in the 
society's history. A silver medal was 
awarded to Philip Dexter for disv^ay of 
twenty plants and to Mrs. R. C. Hooper 
for display of cut blooms. Mrs. Hooper 
also had a table of fine orchids and one 
of roses. Most of the "summer colony" 
were contributors to a greater or less 
extent, many of the collections being 
superb. 
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PRUNING ROSES. 

Ed. Gardening:— I have some Lamar- 
que and Chromatella dimbing roses, 
which are growing yer^ fast at present. 
When is tne proper time to trim the 
above Yarieties to induce blooming daring 
. the Christmas season? Shotdd they be 
cat back seyerelj? L. C. L. 

To induce these to bloom for the 
holidays^ start at once and withold 
water from their roots as mach as pos- 
sible to giye them a slight check irom 
now till NoTember 1, then go oyer them 
and carefully remove any small spray 
wood or old'blooming wood that can l>e 
spared, leaving all the strong, vigorous 
shoots unpruned. These should be spread 
out as much as possible, giving each shoot 
light and air if possible, then look each 
over carefolly to find where the eyes are 
fairly prominent. At the last of these 
from the base up give the shoots a twist 
once around, then bend the top down 
low, or loosely tie it back under the baK 
of the same shoots. This will give a 
moderate check and prevent the top 
Rowing any more, or {practically do so, 
at the same time it will cause all the 
prominent eyes back of the twist to 
break readily, and if properly manipu- 
lated by this means each eve tiiat bursts 
mrill produce a flowering shoot. On the 
other hand, if these same soft tops of the 
shoots are cut away at once the chances 
are that nearly every shoot will start 
another vigorous growth from near the 
cut and no bloom of any amount. Afrer 
the flower buds are wdK set, and begin- 
ning to swell, the shoots which have mth 
bent back in the original operation can 
be cut away altogether. That will divert 
a little more vigor in the flowers from 
that time till the flowers are all cut, Mid 
liberal treatment can be given the plants 
to induce the flowers to mature in the 
best possible condition. As soon as the 
crop of flowers is cut any pruning, thin- 
ning, etc., that may be necessary should 
be done. This is the time to do the main 
pruning of the jdants, then allow them 
to mSnut good strong lea<&g shoots 
a«^ain aQa when these are sufficiently 
advanced repeat the twisting, tying back, 
etc, to produce another crop of bloom. 
Bt this method the varieties quoted, also 
Marechal Kiel, etc., can be depended on 
to produce three good crops each year, 
as the spring andsummer ^owths are 
much more rapid than at this season. 
John N. Mat. 



Fkssno, Cal,— John Isaac, secretary of 
the State Horticultural commission, is 
arranging for the state convention of 
fntit growers December 5. Mr. Isaac 
says interest is general over the state. 
Papers on viticnltural subjects will be 
read by Percy T. Morgan, president of 
the California Wine Association; Presi- 
dent Robert Boot, Vice-President T. E. 
White and Treasurer D. D. Allison of the 
Raisin Growers' Association, and M. 
Theo. Kearney. Newton B. Pierce, an 
expert pathologist and authority on the 
anahrim disease, will have a paper on 
"California Vine Diseases." 

Sbattlb, Wash.— The King County 
Horticultural Society has protested 
against the appointment of a depuly 
fritit commissioner for King county 
selected from any point outside the 
county. The protest was addressed to 
the state horticultural commissioner, 
and, with a recommendation that John 
T. Blackburn, ol Vashon, be appointed, 
was forwarded to him. 



GRUB WORMS IN ROSE BENCH. 

Ed. Oardbning: — Would be glad to 
know how to exterminate grub worms 
that infest oneof my rose benches. Every 
day or so a plant or two will wilt and 
on removing it a grub will be found 
curled up in the roots. 

A Subscriber. 

The habit of white grubs of passing 
the greater part of their existence under- 
ground ana at a considerable depth 
renders it a matter of difficulty to reach 
them with insecticides. Against some 
forms bisulphide of carbon, kerosene 
emulsion and poisoned baits have been 
used with some success. For use in green- 
houses the best remedy, everything con- 
sidered, is the poisoned baits. Of these 
one of the best is the bran-arsenic mash, 
which is prepared by combining one 
part by weight of white arsenic, one 
of sugar or a like quantity of molasses, 
with six of bran, and enough water to 
form a mash. This is spread about the' 
plants to be protected. In addition to 
the use of this mash, it is alwajs advis- 
able to pursue the cleanest of'^ cultural 
methods, which includes the avoidance 
of fresh soil which might contain these 
creatures, the keeping down of all grasses 
in the immediate vicmity of greenhouses, 
and particularly in the soil of the green- 
house itself. The use of fertilizers is also 
advisable, as it enables plants to resist 
insect attack at the roots. 

Sterilizing the soil by means of heat or 
steam is ateo of value. As manures are 
frequently infested by white grubs, and 
some of these are at times troublesome, 
it is well to exclude such forms as experi- 
ence has shown contain an excess of 
these creatures— as, for example, horse 
manure. They can be identified readily 
bv disintegrating the material, and 
chickens and other fowls could be 
utilized in destroying them before the 
manure is used in the greenhouses. 



MANETTI FOR GRAFTING. 

Bd« Gardening:— I have 400 fine 
bushy plants of Manetti growing in the 
field. Shall I take cuttings from same 
and from these cuttings graft my rose 
plants next January? J. C. F. C. 

Manetti stocks for grafting must have 
good working roots to be any way sue- 
cessfol. "J. C. F. C." would. I think, 
dave difficulty in getting grafts to take 
by the method he proposes, unless he 
could jg^et the cuttings well rooted and 
established in small pots before grafting 
them, which would mean hard forcing of 
the cuttings from now on, weakening 
the stock so much that it is very doubt- 
ful if the plants would be any good, but 
as it would not cost much to make the 
experiment, he could try two or three 
hundred cuttings. If he wishes to graft 
some roses my advice would be to get 
some |;ood stocks which have been 
grown m the open ground the past sum- 
mer. As soon as they are well rested, 
pot these up into 2V^inch pots, place in 
a moderately cool house to make active 
roots before the eyes break^ then as soon 
as they are in good condition graft in 
tiie usual way with whatever varieties 
he wishes to put on them. 

John N. May. 
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-The late Antoine Croxy. 



HoPBDALB, Mass.— The park svstem 
of Hopedale, Mass., is to be extended by 
the addition of a 1,000-acre tract west 
of the river w^ch has been purchased 
recentiy by Gen. Wm. F. Draper. 



WORKERS IN HORTICULTURE CXLL 
Antoine Crozy, the world-reriowcd 
canna hybridizer, passed away at Lyons, 
France, October 26, at the age of 72 
vears. Por*the pasteight years Mr. Croly 
lived at Hyeres, on the\Mediterranefe(n 
coast, where he devoted himself to the 
pastime of canna hybridization and, )n 
company with his son and son- in-law, 
earned on the culture of palms. • In the 

East Mr. Crozy had by no means con- 
ned his efforts to the hybridizing of 
cannas but had taken deep interest in 
and had made more or less success with 
such subjects as Pyrethrum roseum, 
dahlias, delphiniums, Dianthus pluma- 
rius, tritonias, phloxes, papaver, etc., as 
is well known to horticulturists who 
visited his formerhome at Lyons. In his 
declining years, with the desire to find a 
more equable t:limate, he moved to 
Hyeres, and after that time he devoted 
himself to eannas exclusively. With his 
departure it is not likely that canna 
hybridizing will be purst«ed any farther 
by the firm, as his son is more deeply 
interested in palm growing. It is also a 
Question if the end of tne possibilities in' 
the Crozy strain has not been reaiched. 
Mr. Crozy*s latest ambition was to 
obtain a pure white canna of good quali- 
ties and he had attained better results in 
this direction than anything accomplished 
elsewhere, so lar as we have seen. Some 
o\ his latest red and salmon colored sorts 
also show improvement over anything 
seen elsewhere. Mr. Crozy had the honor 
to be an Officer du Merite Agricole. Per- 
sonally he was a most genifi gentleman, 
rather reserved and unassuming. He 
lived for his family and his plants. 

ILLINOIS HORTICULTURAL MEETINGS. 
Meetings of the leading horticultural 
societies of Illinois will beheld as follows: 
Horticultural Society of Northern Illinois, 
Rockford, December 9-10, Jacob Friend, 
secretary, Nikoma; Illinois State Horti- 
cultural Society, Champaign, December 
16-18, L. R. Bryant, secretary, Princeton. 
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MSPHROLEPIS PIERSONI AT THE PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION. 



DISEASES OF CHRYSANTHEMUnS. 

BY PBOr. aiOMK B. 8T0KB, AVflBIUT, MAto. 

[liead before the Chtvsanihemmm Society of 
America at the New Ywh convention^ Novem- 
ber to-t2, /paj.l 

1 The diaeases to which 

^^. plants are subject under 

^K ' glass Require diffetent 

^^■^vr methods of preTentlon. 

^^^: than those out of doors, 

J^Bf since In greenhouses the 

^^yW crop conditions are largely 

^^Pv Hlr' under control, whereas In 

'^^Bl W outdoor crops they are 

^r% W left to the mercy of the 

weather and whims of 

1 the season. To meet the 

unforeseen seasonal conditions, to which 
outdoor crops are subject, it is necessary 
to resort to methods of prevention each, 
year. Such methods consist In spraying 
crops or applying other methoda of treat- 
ment before certain pests have made their 
appearance. There Is. however, very little 
need of the application of spraying mix- 
tures to greenhouse plants, since the con- 
ditions which give rise to diseases can be, 
and are, controlled to a very large extent 
by expert gardeners. The recommendations; 
therefore, for a general system of spray- 
ing for Indoor crops, such as is expedient 
at the present time for outdoor crops, 
would be Irrational and would constitute 
a step In the wrong direction. Rvery ex- 
port grower realizes this, and the more 
ftkilled the gardener is, the fewer diseases 
he has to contend with. The gardener who 
can turn out a nearly perfect crop as regu- 
. larly as a manufacturing establishment 



turns out Its products, is qualified for the. 
severest tests of proficiency. , The. increased ' 
production of high grade greenhoyse prod-' 
ucts has been the means of training - and • 
developing a large class of men as efll^lent 
growers, and with this Increased skill and 
knowledge there has come 'about a better' 
understanding of the causes of diseases' 
and tlie methods of controlling .them.- .Were 
greenhouse . men . on the .same level, as re-, 
gards knowledge of plant production, with' 
the rather biackward and conservative oiit-' 
door growers, the number of diseases which: 
they would have to contend with would far 
exceed those which confront them at pres- 
ent. ' In this respect there exists a great' 
• gulf between the ordinary farmer and the 
intelligent floriculturist. It Is indeed only- 
where .absolute care and management of 
plants falls under the supervision of gar- 
deners that ' we are likely to see mani- 
fested an intimate knowledge of the plant's 
normal functions and llmitatlona We have 
often been amazed at the superior skill and 
knowledge displayed by the gardeners, and 
would aflirm, without hesitation, that some 
of them possess a most profound knowledge 
of facts pertaining to practical plant 
physiology. 

The greater part of our knowledge con- 
cerning the control of greenhouse diseases 
has been derived from the Intelligence and 
skill of the progressive gardeners, whereas, 
in a case of outdoor crops, the experiment 
station specialists have been foremost In 
offering suggestions for their control. The 
trained agriculturist can consistently give 
Information • In regard to the control of 
specific diseases affecting outdoor crops, In 
which he is more or less familiar, but In 



cases of greenhouse - crops the methods of 
treatment are' so different and require such 
an Insight Into the crop requirements that 
It Is almost necessary that one should be 
an expert grower, or, at any rate, one * 
must understand something about the nor- 
mal requirements of - the crop before bis 
Judgment and advice can be of much value. 
It Is necessary, at least, that he should 
possess a thorough- understanding of the 
InflulBQce on plant growth of the three car; , 
dlnal factors, heat, light and moisture, and 
the part which they play In the production 
of normal crops, together with their rela- 
tionship to the development of pathogenic 
or disease producing organisms. Such mat- 
ters as soil texture and soil fertility also 
constitute Important features which mnst 
necessarily be understood. The great at- ; 
tentton that must be given to such matters 
as heat, moisture, light and the circulation 
of air In greenhouse culture Is only appre- 
ciated by the trained gardener. Some of 
the most troublesome and disastrous dis- 
eases are entirely controlled by the intelli- 
gent utillaation of these factors, and oth- 
ers,- wUch are more or less coBunon, could 
ao doubt .be controlled or greatly alleviated. 
If modifications In the methods of growing 
certain crops were practicable. 

The bencAclal results which have resulted ' 
from spraying outdoor • crops have unfor- 
tunately been the. means of Inducing some - 
to believe that this la the only, method of 
treating plant diseases, and where spraying 
Is not recommended as a remedy, their en- 
tbnalaam diminishes, because they cannot 
conceive of . any other methods * of treat- 
ment. We have grown for some years 
many experimental crops in the green hoose, . 
and we -have*^ seldom ' had occasion . to see 
the. need of. applying spraying miiLtnres to 
greenhouse cropa . In the elimination of dis- , 
eases from greenhouse crops, the ultimate 
aim should be to select varieties of plants 
which wlir prove Immune from dlitease, as 
well as to study and devise conditions which 
will not favor the development of diseases. 
The most perfect and' haralest plant organ- 
Ism can ' become diseased In a remarkably 
short period of time if the conditions that 
i^re .snltable for Its normal requirements 
are changed. ' For example,- the geranlnm 
constitutes one of 'our most hardy green- 
house plants, nevertheless. If such a rugged 
lilant is placed under a bell glass it be- - 
qomes sickly, in- a .very short time and In 
a few davs It will succumb to disease, even 
When- subject to light and supplied with 
all the' necessary elements of plant food. 
Such tan experiment Is Interesting, as it • 
B^ows how quickly the healthiest organism 
('an fall a prey to disease and become di-. 
lapidated. We all have observed, no dpnbt/ 
how the msster craftsman ' will select his* 
stock and create something worthy of.- at- . 
tentlon ; whei:e another, less skillful,, will . 
start the same material and his product' 
will be a lot of poor, sickly specfmens, 
adapted only to > the. confines of the* clinic 
pr the* show case of some pathological 'mu- 
seum. ' The. latter hss, fejt obliged to doctor 
his' plants with the , s^inda^d mixtures,^ bnt 
would lt>not^haire been; better If his tlirie? 
had been spenti in> jobtalnlng^ a \ little, more . 
Icnowledge pertaining to • the growing of 
. healthv plants, ' and' he had devoted l^ss ' 
attention, to '.securing the knowledge of de- 
coctions? 

The appearance— of >- seme- -of our most 
troublesome diseases affecting plants at the 

(present time .must ' therefore be attrlbutM 
q part to lack of knowledge and lack of 
skill In hsndllnk 'the' crop: Diseases may 
also' be encouraged by 'extensive' modlfica-' 
tlons 1 of the ' natural habits of growth, 
through breeding: and cultivation, and to 
the . practice of Increased forcing. New > 
parasitic, organisms, however, have been 
Introduced from time to time from other 
countries through trafilc. Some of these 
fungi, however, which have recently proven 
disastrous, have been With us for some 
years, If not always, and. one of the prin- 
cipal reasons of their becoming more 
troublesome at the present time may be 
attributed to the Increased production of 
more succulent, tender plants, brought about 
by forcing, which enables these parasites 
to find more favorable conditions under' 
which to thrive. With every modification 
and innovation In the growing of plants, 
there are likely to occur new dlflicultles 
and obstacles to be overcome. Constitu- 
tional weaknesses which develop In some 
varieties, and are inherited In others, 
are unfavorable to Immunity. Varieties 
of carnations Inclined to succulency, or 
having two or three per cent more water 
contents In their leaves, have proven mneh 
more susceptible to rust than those con- 
taining less water. 

' There Is little doubt but that many dis- 
eases could be prevented by modifications 
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In the methods of growl ng plants, If such 
could be adopted. The so-called "drop** In 
lettuce would prove less disastrous If the 
plants could be elerated from the 90II suf- 
ficiently to allow air and light to pene- 
trate to the stem. This would result in 
producing firmer and more resistant tissues. 
Bzperi moots have shown that a covering 
of coarse sand about lettuce plants mate- 
rially reduced rot, simply from the fact 
that sand retains moisture much less read- 
ily than loam, thus offering less favorable 
opportunities for fungus infection; and no 
doubt a circulation of air about the stems 
would prove beneficial. In the same man- 
ner, sub-irrigation reduces stem rot by main- 
taining: a smaller amount of moisture In 
the top layers of soil. The shutting out 
of light and air by planting too thickly, 
constitutes a source of danger to disease. 
Water cress and parsley offer good ex- 
amples of the effects of overcrowding, due 
to luxuriant growth. When these crops are 
allowed to grow high and become thick, 
they produce weak stems, and develop stem 
rot, whereas being closely cropped there is 
little loss from this disease. The exclusion 
of light and air necessarily arising from an 
overcrowded condition are responsible for 
this. In most instances the stem, rot of 
the chrysanthemums have l>een induced by 
overcrowding, and undoubtedly the carna- 
tion would suffer less if more light and 
air could reach the stem. Various stem 
rots could undoubtedly be eliminated, to a 
large extent, by changing the soil conditions 
about the plants, such as by the application 
of coarse' sand around the stems. In one 
case stem rot in parsley was eliminated 
by setting the plants well up above the 
aoil, thus exposing the stem and crown to 
light and air, which resulted in the de- 
velopment of more resistant tissues. 

The matter of moisture on the foliage 
plays an important part In infection. The 
carnation rust has been largely redu^cM 
by sub-Irrigation methods ai^d also by ap- 
plying water absorbents, such as lime, to 
the foliage. In short, many fungus dis- 
eases, peculiar to foliage, can be much 
lessened and in many instances prevented, 
bv r^ulatlng the moisture conditions of 
the air. The cucumber and melon blights 
which have raised havoc with these crops the 
last few years in New England, have never 
troubled our greenhouse crops grown un- 
der minimum moisture conditions, notwith- 
standing the fact that infected crops were 
abundant out of doors in the immediate 
viclAlty. If it were possible to control the 
moisture conditions out of doors, the same 
would hold true there. For example, a 
cold, wet spring induces peach leaf curl, 
while a dry, warm spring is not favorable 
for the development of the fungus which 
causes curl. Many other cases might be 
cited where Infection is due to weather 
conditions which cannot be controlled, 
whereas, in nndei^glass culture there would 
be Uttle difficulty in controlling these con- 
4lItlons, and preventing such diseases. The 
application of moisture absorbents to aspar- 
.agns plants have in- some instances per- 
ceptibly reduced the rust, and even the 
cover of an apple tree is often sufficient to 
keep the dew off and render the plants 
free from Infection. With this idea in 
mind, tent cloth crops have been tried with 
acme degree of encouragement, although the 
expense of tent covers and the results ob- 
tamed from their tise do not at present 
appear to be such as to warrant their em- 
ployment in all cases. 

Another element which has a great bear- 
ing on the health of plants In general is 
proper feeding. The influence which proper 
feeding and cultivation has on the sus- 
ceptibility of crops to disease Is quite 
marked. There is little doubt but that In 
many cases time and money could be better 
spent In securing robust crops by cultivat- 
ing and feeding, than in spri^ing sickly 
plants. 

Chrysanthemum Disease. — ^The diseases 
which chrysanthemums ' are subject to are 
not especially numerous, and. on the whole, 
the crop must be considered a tolerably 
clean one to grow. Among those diseases 
which are more or less common may be 
mentioned the following: 

Powdery Mildew. — ^Mildew frequently 
shows itself to a slight extent on the lower 
and more mature leaves of the chrysanthe- 
mum. It Is of little consequence, however, 
to the careful grower. • The mildew Is simi- 
lar In appeiirance to that found on roses* 
and can no doubt, if necessary, be checked 
by the same means, namely, the applica- 
tion of sulphur. 

Rust. — ^Bfoet growers are familiar with 
the chrysanthemum rust, although I have 
no doubt that some of you have had no 
personal experience with it. The rust oc- 



curs in small blisters, usually on the under 
side of the leaves. These blisters event- 
ually break open, exposing a brownish pow- 
dery mass. This powdery substance con- 
stitutes uredo-spores, which are the only 
spores known to be produced by this fungus 
in this country. The first appearance of 
the chrysanthemum rust in America, so far 
as known, occurred in Masachusetts in the 
fall of 1896, on which occasion It was 
discovered doing considerable damage to 
the plants of George H. Hastings, of Fitch- 
burg, Mass. This outbreak appears to have 
been the only one recognized that year. 
The next year, however, the rust t>ecame 
much more widely distributed, and since 
that time It has spread over a considerable 
portion of the United States, and some 
growers have experienced quite a little 
dlfficultr with It. It appears to have oc- 
curred in England in 1895 and on the con- 
tinent two years later, where it became 
rather common. The first two or three 
years of the outbreak in this country 

E roved the worst, and at present little is 
eard from the rust in the east, especially 
from our largest and most efficient grow- 
ers. Its disappearance appears to be due 
to two causes, namely, the discovery and 
application of cultural methods which ren- 
der rust infection less common and the 
limitation of the funthis to a single stage 
(uredo) of existence. Prof. Arthur, of the 
Indiana station, has pointed out that the 
. latter • feature is at least somewhat re- 
sponsible for its decline. Upon this point 
Prof. Arthur writes as follows: "Another 
circumstance much in the cultivator's favor 
is the propagation of the dlG^ease without 
the formation of the customary teleuto 
spores, or third stage. Not only does this 
render the disease far less persistent, but 
without doubt indicates that it Is less vig- 
orous In Its attacks. In general, when a 
rust is confined to the uredo forms for a 
number of generations, its vitality is much 
reduced, and also its power of injuring the 
crop. So long as the teleuto ^ores do not 
make an appearance in this- country the 
careful cultivator may feel assured that' a 
moderate amount of timely effort will en- 
able him to rid his establishment of the 
rust." 

That cultural methods have also had a 
great deal to do with the disappearaiice 
of the rust Is evident from the fact that 
our most skillful growers of chrysanthe- 
mums have never had It but one or two 
years, and some not at all; while less 
skillful and less painstaking 'growers .have 
been more or less subject to it every year. 
From the first we have never apprehended 
any very serious trouble from the rust be- 
cause we. believed that some/ciiltural meth- 
od could be devised . thi^t wo\»ld; rbnder it 
less troublesome. About four years after 
the rust had made its appearance in our 
state we sent out a number of circulars to 
chrysanthemum growers, requesting infor- 
mation upon various points. The answers 
given to this circular showed that the rust 
was mdre widely distributed ahd most de- 
structive the second year following its ar- 
rival, and from that time it decreased in 
vigor and abundance. One-third of .the 
growers stated that they never had the 
rust on their plants, and were familiar 
with It only as they had seen it on other 
stock, while others had only experienced a 
Blight infection one year. One fiorist who 
cultivates 40,000 plants stated that he has 
not had the rust since 1898, and at that 
time he had it only to a very slight extent. 
The amount of Infection which has been 
prevalent varied from 1 per cent to 60 per 
cent, the latter figure being exceptionally 
high, for very few have had even 25 per 
cent as a maximum amount of infection. 

The financial damage is by no means pro- 
portional to the amount of infection, and 
in most instances It amounts to nothing. 
The worst injury appear^ to be to the gar- 
dener's pride, inasmuch as a large per- 
centage of the plants are grown for com- 
petition in shows, and even a slight blem- 
ish caused by two or three rust pastules 
on a sinsle leaf is very annoying to gar- 
deners who take pride in exhibiting their 
plants. Most gardeners asree that weak 
stock Is the most susceptible to rust; and 
if weak, infected plants are allowed to 
remain in close proximity to strong, healthy 
ones, the latter will subsequently become 
Infected. The method of preventing rust 
consists In hand-picking the affected leaves, 
selecting clean, strong stock, discarding 
susceptible varieties, and inside culture. If 
these suggestions are carried out, the rust 
can be practically eliminated. In regard 
to Inside culture during the summer, we 
And that many, excellent growers lay much 
stress on this practice, and from our ob- 
servations we consider it very essential in 



order to obtain plants free fron-rust. The 
reason that inside culture results in less 
Infection is probably due to the avoiding 
of mists and dews on the foliage, hence fur- 
nishing less favorable opportunity for rust 
spores to germinate and cause Infection. 
Care should also be taken to keep all un- 
necessary water off the foliage in cultiva- 
tion in the greenhouse. Most growers are 
unanimous in considering tne chrysanthe- 
mum rust of little consequence, and others 
look upon it as a thing of the past. There 
are a few, however, who have not sue. 
ceeded in subduing it and who still think 
It a serious disease. Some -have resorted 
to spraying, with, results, that amount to 
little more than partial suppression. ' It 
appears from our own observations, as well 
as from those obtained from the most stic- 
cessful growers of this plant, that - the 
proper remedy lies In the Judicious selection 
of healthy, rust-free stock- and inside cul- 
tivation. Give the plants plenty of . air 
and keep the soil In good physical condi- 
tion. If, however, any of the leaves be- 
come Infected, they should be removed and 
burned immediately ; and if a plant is badly 
affected it should be destroyed. In .what- 
ever manner the plants are cultivated, 
whether Indoor or outdoor, endeavor to keep 
the dew and moisture off the foliage as 
much. as possible. 

Stem Rot. — ^More or less trouble from 
stem . rot has been experienced by chrys- 
anthemum growers In the last few years, 
and is considered by some as a serious 
trouble - threatening this - important plant. 
It is characterized by a slow fading and 
withering* of the leaves, beginning towards 
the bottom and gradually working, up the 
'stem. The - flower develops poorly or not 
at all, and the whole plant flnally dies 
prematurely. The cause of the disease is 
a fungus which grows in the stem and fills 
up the large ducts or vessels through 
which the water must pass la coming up 
from the roots. The fungus giving rise to 
this trouble Is a species of fusartum, simi- 
lar forms of which cause like diseases in 
other species, and there can be but little 
doubt that the plant is first attacked 
from the soil, whence the fungus spreads 
into the stem and on up through it to a 
considerable height. As the pores become 
mox* and more clogged with the fungus 
threads the water supply to the leaves 
is diminished, and consequently they gradu- 
ally wither away and die. It is noticeable 
that this' disease appears most commonly 
as a result of conditions favoring damping 
off. Where young plants are crowded in 
flats or beds those in the center are gener- 
ally the onea to show the trouble. This 
is likewise true with the other diseases of 
this class, and such conditions should be 
avoided. The soil is to be looked upon as 
the chief source of infection in all such 
troublea There Is little danger of con- 
tagiofi in well-ropted plants by spores In 
;the air, as with rusts, mildew and similar 
dlseasea Healthy propagating stock, fresh 
soil, avoidance of overcrowding to prevent 
damping off and hygienic conditions are 'the 
most effectual means of controlling this 
trouble. 

, Other fungus diseases of chrysanthemums 
have been noted, particularly the anthrac- 
nose and two-leaf spots, but we have had no 
experience - with them. They are foliage 
diseases, . and in some instances they have 
been reported as threatening. Where too 
.close planting occurs, causing a deflciency 
in light and air, there Is not Infrequently 
a loss of foliage, especially of the lower 
leaves, and fungi occasionally found on 
such leaves will appear to be mostly of 
secondary Importance. 

In conclusion, we will state that the 
combating of diseases characteristic of 
greenhouse crops should be, as a rule, along 
cultural lines rather than other methods 
of treatment, and we have faith enough 
in the skill and knowledge displayed by 
our American florists to believe that they 
will by this means be able to master In 
time all difficulties which may occur. 



Sayaknah, Ga.— Within a short while 
this rcity will establish a nnrsenr. 
The nursery will be for the benefit of the 
conntj as well. The move means that 
the city will eventnally pass ordinances 
that will forbid citisens planting trees in 
front ot their property at will. All trees 
will be planted by the city, without cost 
to property owners, and in this way 
only one variety of tree need be planted 
ononettreet. 
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CHICAGO EXHIBmOIf. 

The second exhibition of the Chicago 
Florists* Club was held in the Atlas bnild- 
ing, Randolph street, November 17. In 
point ot general attendance it was most 
snccessfnl and the duration of the event 
was much too brief to satisfy the hun- 
dreds of Yisitora. The exhibition was 
specially notable for the snperlatiTC qual- 
ity of cut blooms, the only disappointing 
feature being the comparative lack of 
chrysanthemum displays. Leonard Kill, 
on whose shoulders rested the burden olf 
the management of the exhibition, is 
deserving of honorable mention for the 
success attending his efforts. The public 
was admitted by card from 2 to 4 p. m., 
when the trade only was admitted. The 
hall was a blaze of flowers under a ceiling 
festooned with long garlands of Aspara- 

faa plamosus, which were furnished by 
eter Reinberg, who purchased them 
from Bassett & Washburn. 

The princi|3al exhibitors were the Chi- 
cago Cfamation Company and the J. D. 
Thompson Carnation Company, J oliet, 
IlL; Vaughan*s Greenhouses, Western 
Springs, III.; Peter Reinberg, Wietor 
Bros., J. A. Budlong, George Wittbold 
CompdJiy, Anton Then, Prank Garland, 
Bassett & Washburn, Weiland & Risch 
and J. P. Kidwcll & Brother, Chicago; 
W. N. Rudd, Mt. Greenwood; P. Domer 
& Sons, La Payette, Ind., Baur & Smith 
and John Hartje, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Leonard J. Stankowicz, Niles, 111., and 
John Reardon. 

Carnations were made the leading 
feature of the exhibition, the Chicago 
Carnation Company and the J. O. Thomp- 
son Carnation Company being the prime 
competitors. The former's most attract- 
ive exhibit was a vase of the new Piancee, 
the priae winner at the recent Joliet 
show. There were also vases of fine 
Enchantress, Lawson, Reliance, Moon- 
light, Prosperity, Mrs. E. A. Nelson and 
President McKinley in this exhibit. The 
Crusader, a deep' red, was especially 
good, as was Dorothy Whitney, a daz- 
zling yellow. There were also Har- 
lowarden, Mrs. Higinbotham, Sybil and 
others. 

The J. D. Thompson Carnation Com- 
pany's exhibit was devoted to carnations 
only. Their tables carried fine vases of 
Enchantress, fifty to a vase, and Gov. 
Wolcott, the latter being exceptionally 
good, with long strong stems. There 



were also the well known Mrs. M. A. 
Patten, Estelle, Kelson Pisher and Mrs. 
E. A Nelson. 

Baur& Smith showed their Indianapo- 
lis, said to be a verv continuous bloomer. 
Joost & Armazindy were also in this 
exhibit. 

Leonard J. Stankowicz sent three va^es 
of ^ew carnations. One was a white 
sport of Ar^le, one a cross between 
Plora Hill and Mrs. Ine and the last a 
white cross between Argyle and Plora 
Hill. 

P. Domer & Sons Company displayed 
some choice seedling carnations, includ- 
ing vases of The Belle and Lady Bounti- 
tiful, also a vase of mixed varieties. 
There must have been a dozen varieties, 
among which were noticed some of novel 
shades and variation. Hubert Hanson 
showed a vase of choice Mrs. Higin- 
botham. 

Anton Then had several vases of fine 
carnations, including four white seedlings. 
Number 304, a deep pink was given much 
favorable comment. There were also 
vases of Gov. Wolcott, White Cloud, 
Sybil, White Crane and Her Majesty, all 
fine blooms. A collection of cyclamen 
was also in Mr. Then's display. 

W. N. Rudd. of the Mt. Greenwood 
Cemetery Association showed a vase of 
splendid Phyllis and one of an exception- 
fljly fine red seedling which was labeled 
2001 A. 

The rose exhibits were of high quality. 
Peter Reinberv's display was the most 
extensive and induded vases of rich 
American Beauty, Perle, Liberty, Bride, 
Bridesmaid, Ivory, La Prance, Kaiserin 
and Uncle John. The last named is a 
promising new rose, darker than and 
considered an improvement over Golden 
Gate. 

Wietor Brothers showed many perfect 
blooms of Golden Gate, Bride, Brides- 
maid, Liberty, American Beauty, La 
Prance, Ivory and Meteor roses. J. A. 
Budlong's roses were highly creditable 
and included American Beauty, Bride, 
Bridesmaid and Golden Gate. 

While the chrysanthemum exhibits 
were few, those few were of rare quality. 
Vaughan's Greenhouses showed a pot of 
extra large Golden Chadwick. J. A. Bud- 
long sent three varieties of his good com- 
mercial chrysanthemums, Maud Dean, 
Timothy Eaton and Murdoch. John 
Reardon, gardener to M. A. Ryerson,sent 



two fine chrysanthemum plants. Sun- 
stone being most attractive and carrying 
over a hundred blooms. 

The Timothy Eaton blooms staged by 
Weiland & Risch were the most gigantic 
in size seen here for some time and they 
excited much favorable comment. Baa- 
sett & Washburn had two fine jars, one 
each of immense Vi viand-Morel and 
President W. R. Smith. John Hartje 
sent a bunch of Moonlight carnations 
which had passed their best before arrival. 

The George Wittbold Company con- 
tributed largely to the success of cbe 
■how, bjy sending an extensive exhibit of 
decorative plants, ferns and palms. 
Nearly one entire side of the hail was 
taken up by numerous fine specimen 
^ants of Cocos Bonnetti, Boston and 
Fiersoni ferns, bajr trees. Asparagus plu- 
mosus, etc Schismatoglottis, a varie- 
gated foliage plant was also very attrac- 
tive, as were the Australian tree fbm. 
Alsophila australis; two fine specimens of 
Dracsena terminalis; Kentia, Porsteriana, 
Picus elastica; alto the favorite Cibotium 
Schiedii. A pretty date palm was also 
noted. 

Vaughan's exhibit had manv varieties 
of ferns, including Adiantum Farl^ense, 
the Boston, Piersoni and Anna I^>ster. 
The new Pandanus Sanderi also waa 
shown and Asparac[us plumosns, Cibo^ 
tium Scheidii, Celestial peppers, etc 

J. P. Kid well & Brother displayed some 
good palms and ferns and two vases of 
fine narcissi were sent by Prank Garland. 
Benthey & Company sent several vases 
of fine American Beauty and Bride roses, 
which arrived too late, however, to be 
staged. 

George L. Stiles representing the Okla- 
homa Ploral Company of Oklahoma 
City, had a comer ot the haJl and showed 
samples of heavil]^ berried mistletoe 
which he was placing for the hoJidaj 
trade. 

The judges made the following awards: 
Peter Reinberg, $5 for new rose Unde 
John; Wietor Brothers, $5 for Liber^ 
roses; Chicago Carnation Company, $5 
for Bridesmaid roses and $5 tor Piancee 
carnations; P. Domer & Sons Company, 
$5 for seedling carnations; J. D. Thomp- 
son Carnation Company, $5 for Gov. 
Wolcott carnations; Weiland & Risch, 
$10 for Timothy Eaton chrysanthemums; 
Anton Then, $5 for cyclamens; J. A. Bud- 
long, $5 for roses and chrysanthemums. 
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GfiRHAN PERFUBIfi MAKING. 

United States Consul-general Gucnther, 
stationed at Frankfort, Germany, writes 
to theState Department nnder date of 
September 5, 1903. as follows: 

TheoityofGnste. the moit important indut- 
trial plaoe of the -Rifiera, is widely known on 
aooouit of ita perfume manufaoture. At preieni 
thirty-five oonoerns making etsenoesof flowert 
are in operation there. The average oonsump- 
tion of roBei for that purpose is about 8,fl60,0'i0 
pound 1 and that of orange flowers about MO.OOO 
pounds per year. The annual sale of these 
easenoes amount to $1 ,000,000. V allauris has nine 
suob factories. 

The most important product of this industry is 
oil of neroli, made from the flowers of the bitter 
orange. A kilogram (2.2 pounds) of this oil is 
worth too. From the piBel of the bitter orange oil 
of orange is made. The peel of the sweet orange 
is seldom used for makinff oil. The manufacture 
of essence of roses is also very extensive. The 
so-called oil of roses is manufactured from the 
grafts Andropogon Sohoenanthus. 

The flowers of the large-flowered jasmine yield 
the oil of jasmine. A hectare (2.471 acres) planted 
with jasmine is said to yield a yearly product 
worth 83 000, but requires a great deal of work. 
Field violets formerly brought from $1 to 12 per 
kilogram (2.2 pounds); at present, however, they 
bring only 60 c^nts. A kilogram of essence of 
violets is worth from fl.M to 95. 

Oil of geranium is produced from the flowers of 
Pelargonium capitatum. The flowers of the 
tuberose, of the jonquil, and of a species of nar- 
cissus are manufactured into essences; also the 
leaves of the oiti onella plant, the root of the Iris 
Florentina (violet root), the patchouli sandal- 
wood, etc Fortunately for many places in the 
Riviera, the consumption of these essences has 
not decreased in late years. 

Although many of these perfumes are bad for 
the nervous system, oihers'are recognized as anti- 
septics. It is claimed that the typhus l>actllus is 
killed in twelve minutes by essence of cinnamon, 
in thirty-flve minutes by essence of thvme, and 
in eighty minutes by essence of patchouli. 



estimated the number of hungry mouths that they 
might have fed. Of course rose leaves have 
something of a sentimental sugsestion, but the 
fact that dried rose leaves are used would seem to 
imply that romance had entered the sere and 
yellow leaf stage; and then again the quebtlon 
arises, how is it possible to throw a thing of such 
airiness and unsubstantiality as a rote leaf? Yet 
no doobt if this custom is permanently adopted 
in England it will soon find iU way to American 
wedding celebrations. Hereafter it will be the 
scent oCdned rose leaves rather than the presence 
of rice that will betray bridal couples and. do 
what these interesting individuals will to hide 
their identity and newly married ness, the scent 
of roses will cling to them 9X\\L— Chicago Tribune. 



ATMOSPHERIC NITROGEN. 

The gradual but ultimately Inevitable 
exhaustion of the known nitrate deposits 
of South America lends a n*owins inter- 
est to the methods which have been de- 
vised for obtaininflT a supply of nitrogen 
for fertilizing purposes n-om the inex- 
haustible storehouse of the air. That 
this can be done as a scientific process 
lias Ions' been known. The first method 
•was by passing a current of air over 
red-heated copper, whereby the oxygen 
combined with the metal to form oude 
of copper, leaving: the nitrogen free. At 
first the nitrogen thus produced was 
fixed by combination with calcium car- 
bide to form nitrate of lime (Kalkstick- 
stofC) or calcium cyanide, a combina- 
tion of lime carbon and nitrogen, which 
liad all the essential properties of a ni- 
trate fertilizer. But as the use of cal- 
cium carbide rendered the product un- 
duly expensive, a method was souerht 
which would employ a substitute for 
tbat material,, and this was found by 
I>r. Brtweln. who brought the, nitrogen 
Into a combination with a mixture of 
powdered charcoal and lime In an elec- 
tric furnace. The product of this com- 
bination is a black substance contain- 
ine, besides the lime and carbon, 10 to 
16 per cent of nitrogen. In, perfect condi- 
tion to be used as a fertilizer. From the 
experiments thus far made with this new 
artificial nitrate— which is known in com- 
merce as calcium cyanide— it appears 
tbat its nitrogen acts upon plants quite 
as effectively as that contained in a 
proportionate quantity of nitrate of pot- 
assium or sodium nitrate ^(ChUe salt- 
peter). The scientific problem of ob- 
Slnlng nitrogen for fertilizing purposes 
from the atmosphere, would seemthere- 
fore to be satisfactorily solved. Whether 
it can be done on a very iM-ge scale and 
at a cost which wlU make It economically 
available for general 5«rtcultuml pur- 
poses remains to be demonstrated by 
practical experience. 

RICE AND ROSES. 

Brides come and go, and when they go it has 
been the custom from time immemorial to throw 
rice aftpr them. The fashion of going away 
crowns changes from year to year, but the nuptial 
oereal that finds its wav into the creases of these 
frowns remains ever the same. But at a recent 
BnzlUh wedding in high life a deviation was 
made from this time honored custom and the 
departing pair were pelted with dried rose leaves. 
Of coarM this innovation has Ite practical and 
sentimental side. On the practical side it will 
Appeal to those thrifty housewives who have 
deplored the number of possible puddings that 
have gone to waste at weddings and have sadly 



EXHIBITION AT PEFIBROKE, KY. 

A chrysanthemum fair and floral ex- 
hibition was given In Pembroke, Ky., No- 
vember 11 to 13. It was held under the 
auspices of the library association of the 
Pembroke graded schools. R. W. Downer, 
a prominent citizen and local enthusiast In 
chrysanthemum culture, was the superin- 
tendent. C. E. Ehidley, principal of the 
public school system, was one of the chief 
directors. 

The exposition was held In a spacious 
warehouse cleared and profusely decorated 
for the purpose. Entire cedar trees were 
cut from the woods and the walls Inside 
were completely hidden by foliage and 
growing plants. Part of the hall was par- 
titioned off where a stage and seats for 
over 1,000 people were provided. An en- 
tertaining programme of music and other 
features was given twice dally during the 
three days of the show. A large dining 
room was also spaced off, where good things 
to eat were served. Everybody in Pem- 
broke went to the show and every family 
had Its visitors from a distance. The rail- 
roads gave a reduced rate and dozens of 
handsome turnouts could be seen where 
visitors in many cases had driven over 
thirty miles to see the show. All the good 
things that Kentucky is famous for were 
everywhere to be seen and enjoyed. 

There were no classes for professional 
florists. J. W. Cross had the finest general 
display in the exhibition as well as a num- 
ber of prize-winning plants in many of the 
other classes. R. w. I>owner had a fine 
display of well-grown plants, though not 
quite as extensive as that of J. W. Cross. 
He took first premium for single stems. 
The Misses Gamett, Mrs. R. Y. Pendleton 
and Mrs. C. E. Dudlev won most of the 
other premiums offered. Jas. Morton, of 
Clarksvllle, Tenn. ; Chas.. Morgan, of the 
Metcalf Greenhouses, of Hopkinsville. and 
Mrs. Annie Wilson, of the Savage Floral 
Company, Hopkinsville, were the Judgefi. 



EXHIBinON AT MACON, GA. 

A chrysanthemum show was given under 
the direction of the Vineville King's Daugh- 
ters on November 6 and 7 in the handsomely 
decorated rooms on Cotton avenue. The 
show was a success and created much in- 



terest The only premium for florists, |10 
for the best callection of chrysanthemums, 
was won by the B. G. Hill Company, Rich- 
mond, Xnd., with the Westvlew Floral Com- 
pany, of Atlanta, Ga., a good second. 

The many prizes in the amateur classes 
were hotly contested for. Mrs. J. T. Gar- 
land, of ulllsboro, took more premiums than 
any of the local growers. Her exhibit at- 
tracted much attention, as there were over 
500 well-grown blooms in her collection, 
representing atK>ut 150 different varieties. 
The show will be held on a larger scale 
another season. A small admission fee was 
charged that will be applied to a local 
charitable cause. M. 

EXHIBITION AT CANANDAIGUA, N. T. 

The first annual exhibition of the Ca- 
nandalgua Florists' and Gardeners' Club, 
held November 5-6 at the Town Hall, was 
a thoroughly artistic success. There were 
over 150 entries In the various classes of 
cut flowers, potted plants and vegetables. 
Over 100 pots of chrysanthemums from Mrs. 
Thompson's Sonnenberg conservatories were 
shown, as well as palms, feirns and orchids 
from the same greenhouse and others In 
town. Among the display were flve va- 
rieties of Australian chrysanthemums, shown 
for the first time in America, which were 
contributed to the display by Charles H. 
Totty. of Madison, N. J. 

EXHIBITION AT TYLER, TEXAS. 

The first annual chrysanthemum show 
was held here November 11 and 12 and was 
well attended. The people In this section 
have the chrysanthemum fever bad. Many 
good premiums were offered to competitors 
not outside of Smith county. Another sea- 
son it Is proposed to offer a premium foi 
professional growers. A fine lot of cut 
blooms from Morton's Evergreen Lodg% 
Clarksvllle, Tenn., was on exhibition for 
display only and was highly admired. The 
show was given under the auspices of the 
guild of Christ's chnrch and a neat sum 
was realized. 8. J. Mitchell, of Houston,> 
was Judge of the flowers. M. 

Keokuk, Ia.— In a floral fiesta recently 
held bj the women's club, the Keokuk 
dub, entered a talljho decked in tcarlet 
poppies, completely hiding the body and 

Sear. An automobile was apparently 
rawn by a huge yellow and black but- 
terfly, while the car was covered with 
yellow blooms. 

Leavenworth, Kas.— Dr. Joseph Stay- 
man, a noted hortictdturist, originator 
of the Saytman apple .and the Stayman 
strawberry, died October 5, at his home 
here, ag:ed 86 years. In 1860 he took 
half a million fruit grafts to Kansas from 
Illinois. He was the first man to start 
the apple industry in Kansas. 




FOR SALE AT g BABGAIN 

This beautiful place of three acres of land, two miles from 
center of a Wisconsin city of 2,500 inhabitants; electric cars 
passf the place. The land alone is worth the price asked. 

' C. B. WHITNALL, care Citizens Trtist Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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GARDENING, 



WANTED. 



SITUATIONS AND HELP WARIflD, 



Adv«fUwmoiito of thli oiui, ilz Ubm or Imi, 9 
oontt per InMrtioiL 

aiTUATION WAMTfilX— At. beadgaidener; SO 
O years' experionoe in growing and forcing 
plants, cut nowers, fruits and vegetoblea. Open 
for engiagement now or later; age 36, married, 
sober. Address Fix>BiaT. 

. 20a5.St. Anthony Ave.. Merrlam Park, Minn. . 
■ ■ " ■ I 

SITUATION WANTED— As foreman on oom- 
mereial plaoe. or as headgardener on private 
estate; aw a tlioroughly . competent all-around 
gardener and ttorlst; experienced in laying out 
grounds; suooessful grower of cut flowers and 
general stock, vegetables, etc. Good manager of 
farm and orcliards. Best of references. Address 
F L, care Gardening. Chicago. 

WANTED AT ONCE— A married man to run 
market garden and small fruit place of 23 
acres; must be reliable and competent. Good 
opening for the right man. 

A. M. BnciiAXAH, Moberiy, Ho 

GARDENBBS SUPPLIED— We have on file the 
names of reliable gardeners open for engsge- 
ment. Call and examine our flies or write us. 
Vauohaii's Skkd Stobs, 84-86 Randolph St, 

Chicago. 

In Renewing Your Subscriptions Send 
us Names and Address of Friends Inter- 
ested In Horticulture or Floriculture. 



NOW OOMPLCTC IN 
POUR VOLUMES. 

Cyclopediaof 

American 

llortlculture 



and ornamental plants lold in the 
United SUtet and CSuuMla, together with 
geograpbioal and biogtapkioal sketches 

By L H. BAIIEY, 

Pintfusor o/NorticuUure in Camell 
University^ 

AMitttd Hy WILhELM MILLER, Ph. 0., 

Ansoisto Editor. 

and Many siporl CuKisstort and BtlMltls. 



IN POUR VOLUMES, 

Ctoth, $20. Half Mirocco, $32. 

Illastrated with 2800 original engraTlngi. 
Cash with Older. 
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How TO Grow Cut Flovbis (Hunt). 
— TheonlTbodkoa tlKM^bject. Itka 
thoioqriify idiabfe work Jbrri 
VQCcjtMiiil practical florist. 
$2.00. 

GsBBHHooae CoicmucTioN (Taft).— It 
teUa the whole story about how to basld, 
and heat a greenhome, be it Iatsc or 
small, and that too in a plain, cas^ un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
inustrations, $1.50. 

Bulbs akd Tubbsous Rootbd Plamts 
(Allen).— Oyer 800 pages and 75 illnstrap 
tions. A new work by a specialist in this 
tine. TeUs about lilies, csnnssi dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and sll manner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 
yMushroomb: How to Gsow Thbm 
(Falconer).— The only Amrrican book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tens 
the whole story so tmdy and platnlT 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mnshroom growing in this 
country three fold in three yearn. $1.60. 

SuccBSS DC Maskbt Gabdbkdcg (Raw- 
son).— Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successful market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing Tcgetablcs for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

Thb Rosb (Bllwanger).— The standard 
work on roses in this country and w li tte n 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knot ledge and opportu- 
nities tor comparison, and wha« every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

Thb Bioglb Bbrbt Book (Bigffle).— A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 26 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 eooseberries; 
36 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
gl ow C IS an over the country. 60cts. 

Thb Propagation op Plants (PuUer). 
—An iUustrated book of about 360 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all maimer 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cutting, seed 
sowing^ etc., with every mampulation 
pertainmg to the subject It is uie voice 
of practical experience, by one of the most 
bruliant horticulturists hving. $1.60. 

Manurbs (Sempers).— Over 200 pages; 
iUustrated. It tdls aU about artifioal, 
frumyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the dmferent crops and 
the difoent soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in such a 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
It. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 

Dictionary op Gardbnino (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encydolpsedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for aU cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as weU as the most fruniliar. It is stand- 
ard authority on nomenclature. An Eng- 
lish work but as much appreciated hen 
as in Europe. Pour volumes. $20.00. 

Window Plowbr Garden (Heinrich). 
76 cents. 

SmaU Proit Culturist (PuUcr). $1.50. 



fetskty psttptMi sft tki priisi $Nwi 

Thb Gardbn Short (BQwaoffer).- A 
itful book p o itiajiiy the beauties 
uresof gardeniiigin themost&s- 
atjie; it is oniiicntly practical, 
aat SHAd»tDO, for i^ author loves, 
knows aad giows the xAuts he writes 
about; and nas a iidd for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try. Price $1.50. 

Proits and Pruit Tsbbs op Ambrica 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Pruit Gardbn (Barry). $2.00. 

Gardbning votL Profit (Hendenon). 
$1.60. 

Practical Ploricoltdrb (Hender- 
son). $1.60. 

On thb Rosb (Parsons). $1.00. 

Truck Pariono at thb South (Oem- 
kr). $1.60). 

Ornambntal Gardbndco TLong). $2.00. 

Art Out op Doors (Van Renssalaer).— 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1.50. 

Thb I^ral Art op Japan (Conder). 
New, revised and enlarsed edition. 
Colored and plain plates. $20.00. 

SWBBT ScBNTBD PU>WBRS AND FRA- 
GRANT Lbavbs (McDonald). A very in- 
teresting sub:ect handled in a popular 
and mastcriy way. $1.50. 

Botanical Dictionary (Paxton}. His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlaiged edition. $7.20. 

Thb Wild Gardbn (Robinson). How 
to make all outdoors beautiful, more es- 
pecially the wUder and rougher parts of 
the grounds about our homes, by the 
greatest master in that art. Splendidly 
Olustrated from Hfe. $4.80. £. 

How TO Know thb Wild Plowbrs 
(Dana). Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common wild flowers. H- 
lustrated. $1.76. 

According to Sbason (Dana).— Talks 
about the flowers in the order of their ap- 
pearance in the woods or fields. $0.75. 

Thb Enoubh Plowbr Gardbn (Robin 
son).— This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
vrith hardy flowers of all kinds, and tdls 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most every plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
manjr hundreds of illustrations. Its au- 
thor is the greatest master in ornamental 
gardening who ever fived. $6.00. 

Plant Brbbding (Prof. Bailey) .—Deals 
with variation in and crossing of planta, 
and the origin of garden varieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

Thb Horticulturist's Rulb-Book 
(Prof. BaHey}.— A compendium of useAd 
information fi>r all interested ia fruit, v^- 
etable or flower growing; 802 pagca, 
$0.76. 

Thb Soil (Prof. King).— Its nature, re- 
lations and fundamental principles of 
management; 303 pages. $0.76. 

Thb PLANT-LORB AND'GAiDBN-CRAPT 

OP Shakbspbarb (Ellaoombe). $3.50^ 
Ybgbtablb Gardbnino (Prof. Green, ot 

University of lifinnesota). $1.25. 
Ambrican Pruit Culturist (Thomas). 

$2.50. 
Nuts for Profit (Parry).— A treatiae 

on the |>ropagation and cultivation of 

nut-bearing trees. $1.00. 
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Vaughan's 
Bulbs. 

For Winter Blooming UNDER GLASS 
For Bedding OUT OF DOORS . 

ARE NOW READY. 

Oar Importations as the largest wholesale and 
retail handlers of bulbs in America, enable us to 
tfiTO yoo nneqaailed selection as to size, variety 
and reasonable price. 



GET THE BEST. 



SUOUR 

"ExhlMltoii" Grade 



HyaciitkSi TulipSi NarcissuSi Etc. 



Por 



Lane boyers wiU find it to their interest to 
submit their complete list of- Bulbs, etc., wanted 
for our Special Qnotation. 

Sind Htlal lor New Fall Cataltgut. 

Vaifhu's Ssiil Sttrt 

14 Bmlay St^ NEW YORK. 

Tel. 1076 Co'rtlanat: 

Wtien you write an 
advertiser please state 
ttiat you saw the adv. 
in Qardeninq. 



BOUND VOLUMES 

i ■• . 

• • • • %3wr • • • 

OARDENINQ. 



WE can supply the ten volumes of Gardening boiind in 
half leather^ with gilt lettering and marbled edges, and' 
full index. Each year is complete except volume II in| 
which two nupibers are missing, the heavy call for them' 
having exhausted the edition. 

VOLUMB I. POSTPAID }. i , ., $U5 



II. 

III. 

IV. 

V, 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII, 

IX. •• 

X. •• 

Hie set eff ten volamee by 

These ten volumes, with their complete indexes, are alone 
a comprehensive horticultural library, and are invaluable 
for reference. 

THE GARDENING COMPANY, 

-Mooon Building. CHICAGO. 



...: \ 3.25 

...; » ;.. 3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

...i 3J5 

3.25 

...; : 3.25 

3.25 

l 3.25 

. not prepaid. fa7*50. 



Hardy Shrubs 

AND CLIABERS. 

Ghent Azaleast Azalea Mollis, Hardy Roses^ Ampe- 
. Jop^ Veitchii, Qematis Panictslata^ Rare Conifers, Iris 
ICaemp£eri, Eulalia Japonica, with all hardy herbaceous 
plants and grasses suitable for fall planting. Catalogue 
.onai^pUcation. High-class Plants for the Conservatory, 
Greenhouse, Lawn and Grounds of country places a 
spedalty.ai«Jt«Jtaiaiai 

F. R. PIERSON CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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8-NEW-8 

CALIFORNIA 
SWEET PEAS 



OF 

California Origin 

AND 

A new WHITE Nastirtiam 

. Will be fatures of our 1904 
Catalogue. 

VIUaHIN'S SEED STORE, 



CHIOAQOs 

84-86 Randolph 8L 



NCWf YORKS 
14 Barclay St. 



FUMIQATION METHODS 

. By PROF. W. a. JOHNSON w 
Formerly State Entomologltt of Maryland 

A Praotloal Troailae and timely work on cheap 
ami etfecilve meaiiii uf Uetstru^'lug fiiitect {leitU and 
oilier veriiilu In varlouB placet. Tills work Istbe 
outcome of practical testb made by the author, to- 
gether with the experiences of others, and Is one of 
the most Iniporunt books published this season and 
Is much needed at this time. It will be of particular 
Interest to 

TBUIT GROWJBBS AND NURSERTMEX 
owing to the widespread prevalence of ihe iioiorlou« 
8an Jose scale. Bydrocranlc acid gas Im the only 

tiractlcal remedy for the destruction of this pest and 
s being used more extensively than ever before bv 
nurserymen and fruit growers. The perfection of 
the apparatus for fumigating young orchard trees U 
outlined In this work. The me Jiods can be easily 
applied In orchards and nurseries for many danger 
ouN |»estsat very small cost. Tlie writer Is conoid- 
oreil the best autlinrlty on this subject In this country 
and has left nothing undone to make this the most 
coiii]>lete work of the kind ever published. 

GARDENERS AND FI^ORISTS 
have found that vegetables and flowers cannot be 
Kruwn under glass without frequent fumigation fur 
the destruction of insect pests. Hydrocyanic acid 
gas has solved this problem. The methods of pro 
tredure are fully described and every detail Is giveu 
for generating and applying the gas. 

MII«I«ERS AND GRAIN DEALERS 
hate been looking forward to the publication of this 
work, as hydrocyanic acid gas has lieen found one of 
the most important materials for clearing mills and 
warehouses of Insects. The subject of cartwn bi- 
sulphide for fumigating mills and elevators con- 
taining grain in stor.rge Is also thoroughly sonsld- 
ered. To this trade tue work is indispensable and 
transportation companies have found It of great 
value for the fumigation of cars, ships and other 
Inclosures Infested with vermhi. 

• FARMERS OF THE COUNTRY 
have here fully described a simple, easy remedy for 
gophers, prairie dogs, squirrels and other animals 
in the ground, and rats and mice in any luclosure. 

COLI.EGE AND STATION WORKERS 
nill find it an up-to-date reference work on this sub- 
ject. It is complete In every respe^H and to the onl . 
work of the kind ever published. It Is written in h 
tmpular non-technical style, profusely illustrated, 
handsomely bound, covering 250 pages, price, post- 
paid, 01.00. 

THE GARDENING COMPANY 

nonon Buildlnff CHICAQO. ILLINOIS 



Orchids 

Crrhid Growers and Importert. 



Our Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Orchids is 
now readv and may be had 
upon applioatlon. 



SUMMIT. N. 



J. 



Bound Volumes 

OP 

GARDENING. 

THE QARDENINQ CO. 

Monon Building, CHICAQO. 




"HITCniNGS" 

Hot Water Boilers 

ARE THE STANDARD 



Creenhouses, Rosehoases, Etc., 

DeslgiieK], erected, he&led and veiiti luted, or 
the m&lfjrhU only furnisbed ready for ereotlou^ 

IRON FRAME BENCH Efl «lth the 

"PeK«ot Draifiaoo Bench THas*' 

on SLATt Torm* 

"tVEinrrttlW FOR IHC OtECNMOIISE." 

B«ud four ceati postage for oai^lugi^e, 

tf ifchings & Co. 

Catabllshad 1S44. 

233 Maro«i> Slr«et, NEW VORK. 



LORD & BURNHSM CO., 

liORTlCUTURAL ARCHITECTS 11 STEAM AND HOT WATER ICATING 
AND BUIIDERS || ENGINEERS 

Plans and ostimnies furnislii'd on Application for Greenhouses. (^ouM^rvntorics, etc., which am 
rrf»cted complote witli our Patknt Iicon roNsTRCCTiow ; or for muUTial only, ready for emclion. 
Estimules furuished also for Cypn'.ss Grei-nhouse Material. 



New York 

Office: 

St. James 

Building, 

Broadway 

and 26tli 

Street. 




General 

Office 
and Works: 
Inrlngton- 
on-Hudson 

H.Y. 



Largest builders of Greenhou8<> structures. Plans and construction embrace latest improve- 
roeiils. Siv highest awards at the World's Fair. Latest (ireenhouHC Catalogue sent on receipt of 
5 cents postage. Gret^n bouse Heating and Ventilating Catalogue mailed from New York OOlct^ on 
receipt of 5 wnts i)ostage. ^F'We make siN'cial Greenhouse PUTTY. Price on application. 



Our farm Annual for 1904, 

An authority on Sweet Peas^ the leading 
American Seed Catalogue^ will be ready Jan. 1» 
'04^ and mailed free to any address upon 
application* J^J'J'J^J'J'j^J' 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 



NEW GOLDEN GALLA (Richanlia PeRtlamlii) 

The only true GOLDEN TELLOW CALLA, flowen aa large at the White Callo; Tory fiw 
bloomer and good grower. Not long ago 00 guineas were reftued for two planti offered at aao- 
tion In England. Strong blooming size bulbi, t2.00 eaoh. 

BiiDDi B BDlMABn r^Al I A Flowen inohes long, purple and white 
PURPLE FRINQED CALLA ourionily fringed, 75 oenti each. 

A. BLANC & CO., 

3i4ud3i6N.iitk8L Philadelphia, Fa. 




VaI ITII ^^ ^ TMAMU 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW OP THE NATIONAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OP PRANCE. NOVEMBER 4, 1908. 



The Chrysanthemum. 



EUROPEAN CHRTSANTHEMUM SHOWS. 

LONDON CHSYSANTHBMUM EXHIBITION. 

The National Chrysanthemum Sociej^'s 
show was held NoTember 10 to 12. The 
large trade exhibitors came out in their 
usual good form. Norman Davis put up 
a magnificent group, taking the most 
Yaluable prize offered for groups, viz.: 
First in the open dass on a space of 300 
square feet. H. J. Jones put up a most 
imposing exhibit of cut chrysanthemum 
blooms, chiefly in large vases. In the 
center of the exhibit was a larp^ vase of 
Mrs. T. Dunn, a new white variety which 
maj be described as a white form of P. S. 
Vafiis, which is now recognized as one of 
the finest yellows we have. A first-class 
certificate was awarded for Mrs. J. Dunn 
and Mr. Jones secured the society's large 
gold medal for his exhibit. 

The "great vase dass," twdve vases, 



five blooms, one variety in each vase, 
which is the most important dass in the 
show, fell considerably short of previous 
exhibitions, there being only two entries, 
which considering the values oi the prize, 
£10 and the memorial gold medal, was 
rather surprising. The first prize went 
to Chas. Beckett, with the following 
varieties: Mrs. J. Brvant, Mrs. P. S. 
Vallis, Mrs. Barklcv, f'. S. Vallis, Mrs. 
Mease, Gen. Huttonl Mrs. A. K. Wright, 
W. R. Church, J. R. Upton, Mme. C. 
Naglemackers, G. Penford and Mme. 
Paolo Radaelli, all fine examples of good 
culture. In the second prize collection 
Lord Ludlow, Bessie Godfrey, T. Car- 
rington, Kimberley and Duchess oi Suther- 
land were very good. In the dass for 
six vases of incurved blooms Mr. Higgs 
sustained his reputation as the best culti- 
vator of this type, taking first prize with 
beautifully finished blooms of Lady 
Isobel, Hanwell Glory. C. H. Curtis, 
Duchess of Pife, NelHe Southam and 
Mrs. Barnard Hanke^, a new variety, 
bright bronzy red witJi rather a dull 



reverse. A first dass certificate was 
awarded for this variety. AnotlMu* 
important dass was that for fortv- 
ei^ht distinct Japanese varieties, and m 
this Mr. Mease, an old exhibitor, came 
out a good first with a grand lot of 
blooms, among which were P. S. Vallis, 
Capt. Percy Scott, Geo. Lawrence. Ladv 
M. Conyers, Mildred Ware, Lord Lua- 
low, Godfrey's King, Countess of Arran, 
Mme. ^aolo Radaelli, Mrs. G. Mileham, 
Lord Salisbury, Sir H. Kitchener and 
Mrs. P. S. Vallis. 

In other dcMses for incurved blooms 
C. H. Curtis was ver^ prominent with 
Mrs. P. Judson, Nellie Southam, Mrs. 
H. J. Jones, Duchess of Pife, Mme. Perlat, 
Hanwdl Glory, Prank Hammond, Lady 
Isobd and Topaz Orientale. The pom- 
pons and anemone-flowered seem some- 
what neglected, but we are getting a 
much improved type oi single varieties. 
In the dass for six varieties, six blooms 
of each in vases, that madeagreat show, 
the varieties taking first prize vTcre Hsie 
Neville, Annie Parrant, Admiral Sir T 
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Symonds, Barlswood Beauty, Crown 
Jewel and Bdith. 
In the miscellaneous exhibits were some 

frand displays. T. Rochford pat ap a 
ne bank of liliums, lily of the valley and 
azaleas from retarded stock. H. 



Mme. Anna Debono, also very big, pure 
white. 

Souvenir de Victorine Calvat, very fine, 
sofk, pinkish flesh. 

Others were shown but the colors were 
not pleasing to our taste. M. Alfred 




EXHIBITION OP FRENCH NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY AT LILLE. NOV. 6, IMS 



FLOWER SHOW AT PARIS. 

On November 4 a fine show of chrysan- 
themums, fruit and vegetables was held 
br the National Horticultural Society of 
I^ance in the large greenhouses on the 
Couer la Reine, forming part of the 
International Exhibition of 1900. Seed- 
lings were shown in great numbers by 
Cuvat, Nonin, VUmorin-Andrieux & 
Company, Chantrier, le Marquis de Paris 
and others. In the groups and exhibits 
ol cut blooms we noticed the following 
American varieties in good form: Eda 
Prass, Col. W. B. Smith, W. Trickcr, 
Major Bonnafibn, Hairy Wonder, G. W. 
ChUds, Lillian Bird, Modesto and Waban, 
the latter of which we recognized under 
the curious variation of Vaban. 

Among the recent novelties of the past 
year or two, excluding 1903 varieties not 
yet distributed, those specially good 
under the sunny sky of France were: 
F. S. Vallis, a masnificent, long- 
petaled and yellow Tapanese; Jean 
Calvat. Mme. Paolo RaoaeUi; Lieut. Col. 
Ducroistt, one of the finest and best of the 
new yellow Japanese; Calvat's Sun; 
Mme. L. Deuz, yellow; Mrs. Greenfield, 
Mrs. Barkley and W. R. Church 

For decorative work, that is to say 
freely flowered moderate-sized plants to 
form nice showy little bushes for eroups 
there was a goodly array induding 
Francois Vilon, Princess Alice de Monaco, 
Duchess d'Orleans, Rajah, Gloire de Feu, 
Baronne de Vinals, a charming rosy 
amaranth Japamese, Electra and M. 
Nicolas Balu. 

In new seedlings Calvat*s best were: 

Marguerite de Moris, a large pale 
blush. 

Gab. Martin, deep canary yellow. 

Mme. M, Obcrthur, creamy white. 

Alliance, a big golden yellow Japanese. 

Mme. Emile Rosette, pale lilac mauve, 
very large, Japanese. 

Countess de Grailly; another big one, 
white passing to pale' blush. 



Chantrier showed some Lac d' Bstera, 
a fine yellow being the best 

M. le Marquis de Paris, a new grower, 
showed a lot of seedlings, some very 
promising. Poupoule, rosy amaranth, 
IS good. Souvenir de Montbrun, ochre 
yellow, tinted chestnut, is another. 
Mme. de Castelbajac and Mme. Plaque 
were also marked. 

Au^ste Nonin has raised some good 
seedhngs and was awarded six first-class 
certificates. He, like Calvat, has a very 
good idea of a show flower and his 
catalogue contains some tiptoppers. He 
is one of the most genial and best liked 
men in the chrvsanthemum world. He 



stafi;ed some fine groups of pot plants. 

M. Leon Caveon snowed standards, 
many of them grafted, curious to the 
general public, but of no great value from 
a cultural point of view. A Japanese 
gardener, W. Hata, showed trained 
plants of European varieties in big 
wooden boxes. He was awarded a gold 
medal for a composition of wire, wooden 
lattice work, foliage and flowers. These 
were pyramids in form, but it is doubtful 
if they were up to the best Japanese 
quali^, like that described in the Ameri- 
can Florist of fourteen years ago as 
being done in the gardens of the Emperor 
of Japan. P. 

CHSTSANTHBMUMS AT ULLB, FRANCE. 

The members of the French Chrysan- 
themum Society, although having their 
headquarters at Lyons, hold a show 
every year in some other town of France. 
They are jolly fellows and always make 

fuests happy and at home. The writer 
nows them nearly all, has fraternized 
with them under various circumstances, 
and in divers places, so could not resist 
the temptation of ^oing this year to their 
show at Lille, which opened November 6. 
A deputation of the English society went. 
The Palais Rameau is a capital building 
for the purpose of a show, and it was 
filled with a lot of verv choice exhibits. 

Calvat and Nonin both showed seed- 
lings. The former had some good ones 
that were not at Paris. L. Liban, a fine 
yellow, was one, Vercingetorix, a deep 
golden yellow flushed reddish chestnut, 
another. Then we made a special note 
of Chrysanthemiste Remy, deep reddish 
carmine with golden reverse; Marquise 
Visconti Venosta, immense in size, pure 
white; Maurice Rivoire, another big one, 
pale, rosy chestnut with gold reverse; 
Femina, a big lilac mauve; and Blondi- 
nette, deep primrose yellow, another of 
the bi^ brigade. 

Nonin*s seedlings were also prettygood. 
M. Antonin Marmonbel, Prof. GiUiet, 
Leclaire Mulnard, Aug. Henri and 
Amateur Marchaud are the writer's 
selection for a possible place on the 
English show boards. Vases and floral 
compositions were pretty and effective. 
Drawing and dining room decorations 
were also taken weU in hand by several 
local exhibitors. 
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Mrs. H. W. Buckbee. 

TWO OP H. W. BUCKBBB'S NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 



Rockford. 



A conference was held on varioas sab- 
jccts relating to insects and diseases, the 
mst. etc, at which there was a good 
attendance. Mr. Viger presided, as he 
also did at the bamqnet m the eyeninfi^. 
This was a jojfol occasion, English, 
Belgian and Dutch visitors being present. 

The secretary, P. Rivoire, presented to 
Harman Payne, foreign secretary of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society oi 
England, a silver g^ilt medal as a souvenir 
of w visit to Lille by the English deputa- 
tion. The medal is of an artistic design 
quite new this year and is mounted on a 
crimson velvet stand with an inscription 
on a small tablet attached. P. 

BXHIBmON TUlHHBD AT PIEDMONT. 

The Royal Horto-Agricultural Society 
of Piedmont, Italy, will celebrate the 
fiftieth vear of its fotmdation in May, 
1904. A grand international exposition 
is being orgamized to take place in Turin, 
Italy. The Dowager Queen of Italy is 
patroness and the Duke of Aosta honory 
president of the committee of honor. 
The sdiedule and ^rize list is an import- 
ant one and comprises nearly 300 classes. 
The secretary is Mr. Palestrino. Entries 
dose on Mturch 30, 1904, and must be 
addressed to the executive committee, 
Ri&e Stampalori 4, Turin, Italy. P. 



HEW CHRTSAirrH£MUMS ILLUSTRATED. 

Df EngMiardt— This pink promises to 
fin, in its color, the place Appleton fills in 
jdUow and Eaton in white; vase shown 
was exhibited by the P. R. Pierson Com- 
pany at New York Exhibition and won 
first prise in its dass; attracted admira- 
tion tor size, build, bright pink color and 
above all for its solidity and fine keeping 
qualities. 

Mrs. H. W. Buckbee.— Niveus X Mrs. 
Henry Robinson; pure white, slightlv 
incurved, lower petals reflexing, growtn 
somewhat like Niveus but not so tall; 
height attained from June planting, four 
feet; flower of ^ood size with fine stem 
and foliage, at its best the last of Octo- 



ber; a fine commercial variety; scored 91 
points before the Chicago committee 
October 24. 

Roekford.— Mrs. Henry Robinson X Col. 
D. Appleton; yellow, incurved, fine form 
with lots of substance, grand stem and 
foliage; at its best October 20; will make 
a fine commercial variety, every flower 
coming good; is an easy grower and 
grows to about three and one-half feet 
from June planting; scored 88 points 
before Chicago committee. 



NEW CHRTSANTHEnUM SUCCESSES. 

A iew of the newer chrfsanthemnms 
which growers can safely tie to for next 
year for commercial cut flower purposes 
are as follows: 

Mrs. Coombes, a second-early pink, in 
the style of Viviand-Morel; it is easily 
done and comes in just after Glory of the 
Pacific 

Alice Eyron, a snow-white of easiest 
culture; &el^ finished and ^and in every 
respect; medium early; reminds of a mam- 
moth Ivory. 

Dr. Englehardt, an English variety, 
looked upon as the best commercial 
introduction of the present vear; a pink 
companion for Appleton and Eaton. 

W. R. Church, a fine dwarf crimson. 

Charles Longley, a crimson incurved. 

MiUicent Richardson, a crimson Jap- 



Fair Maid, a silvery incurved pink; a 
long keeper. 

Mabel Morgan, a heavy-bloomed 
reflexed lemon yellow. 

There is no better mid-season pink than 
A. J. Bcdfour in the commercial dass; it 
resembles a big tree peony. 



CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY OF AMERICA 

VALUABLE RECORDS. 

Several notes appeared in the trade 
papers shortly after the New York chrys- 
anthemum show referring to the gift oi 
Elmer D. Smith, of Adrian, Mich., to the 
Chrysanthemum Society of America, 



consisting of a list of all the varieties of 
chrysanthemums introduced in America 
since the early eighties. These records 
have now become the property of the C. 
S. A. and are in the hands of the secre^ 
tary. The care with which the records 
have been compiled, the earnest and 
painstaking effort which has been made 
to cover the ground thoroughl^r. and the 
eminentlv practical and convenient man- 
ner in which the records are kept, call for 
the highest commendation from all lovers 
of the chrysanthemum throujg^hout Amer- 
ica. A brief explanation ot the system 
followed maj be of interest. The well 
known card index system is used. White 
cards designate varieties raised in 
America, blue cards imported varieties 
and synonyms are placed on yellow 
cards. The name of the variety is given 
followed by the name of the introducer 
and the raiser when poMible. The year 
it was sent out in the United States and 
the description complete the card. Each 
year the secretary of the society will add 
cards covering all the introauctions of 
the twelve months, thus keeping the 
records up to date. When the report of 
the convention held in New York, Novem- 
ber 10, is published a copy of this list 
will be included and will become the prop- 
erty of each member of the C. S. A. 

Prbd. H. Lbmon, Sec'y. 



WORK OP COMMITTBBS. 

At Boston, November 28, the following 
was shown: 

Seedling No. 3-3-01: Light pink, shown 
by Nathan Smith & Son, Adrian, Mich. ; 
scored 73 points, exhibition scale. 

At Cinannati, November 28, the fol- 
lowing was shown: 

No. 2—16—01. Bright deep pink, 
incurved Japanese, shown by Nathan 
Smith & Son, Adrian, Mich.; scored 83 
points, commercial scale. 

By the New York committee, November 
21, the following were judged: 

American Beauty.— Japanese incurved, 
majenta with silvery reverse, shown by 
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H. Molattcfa, Brooklyn, N. Y.; tcoied, 
commercial scale, 86 points. 

A variety said to be a sport of Viviand- 
Morel, was shown by P. Backoien, Pater- 
son, N. J. The committee believed the 
varietv to be Eda Prass. 
At dhicaTO, November 21, was shown: 
Dr. Engldnardt.— Type of Col. Appleton, 
dink, shown by P. R. Pierson Company, 
Tarry town, N. Y.; scored, commercial 
scale, 86 points. 

Miss Helen Prick.— Pink, shown by 
Nathan Smith & Son, Adrian, Mich.; 
scored 87 commerciid points. 
At Philadelphia, November 21: 
Dr. Englehardt.— Pink, Japanese in- 
curved, shown by P. R. Pierson Company, 
Tarry town, N. Y.; scored, commercial 
scale, 86 points; exhibition scale, 86 
points. 

Prbd. H. Lbmon, Sec'y. 

THE NEW ROSE, LA DETRQIT. 

BKBITMBTBRS' CHBISTBNING CBBBMONT. 

The christening of Breit- 
meyers' new rose took 
place at the Hotel Cadil- 
I lac, Detroit, Mich., Satur- 
day altemoon, December 
5. The event was attend- 
ed with many nniqne feat- 
ures which added much 
importance to the occa- 
Ksih. Breitmeyer sion. The parlors where 
the ceremony took place were prettily 
decorated with palms, Asparagus plumo- 
sus and great number of cut moofns of 
the rose. La Detroit. The latter were 
fiastened among the heavy strands of 
asparagus that were festooned from the 
comers of the larsre double parlors to 
chandeliers and around the large mirrors, 
which beautifully reflected several larse 
vases filled with specimen blooms of ^e 
beautiful pink rose about to reoeiye a 
name in such extraordinary environment. 
There were present officers of the Detroit 
Florists' Club, local representatives of 
the trade papers, many visiting florists 
and a large number of society ladies. At 
the beginning of the ceremonies proper 
Wm. J. Stewart, secretary • of the 
Society of American Piorists, stepped 
forward and said: 

"When we would introduce to the 
world a new creation, be it a child, a 
ship or a flower, the selection of a pleas- 
ing and appropriate name for the stranger 
becomes a matter of more than ordinary 
interest. With what paternal pride we 
canvass the lists to select a name to 
which we fondly hope our baby shall 
bring a lasting luster in the days when 
he shall have grown to manhood. We 
launch the beautiful yacht under a name 
symbolic of our patriotism; webrei^kthe 
bottle on the prow of our noble cruiser, 
and send her afloat confident that under 
the name we have given her she will 
carry our flag triumphantly to glorious 
victory when the call to fierce battle 
comes. And so, too, the possessor of a 
new flower feels an almost fatherly love 
as he watches his treasure grow and 
develop from day to dav and tries to 
think of a name which shall typifjr it's 
virtues and help to carry it victoriously 
into the hearts of the flower-loving 
people. 

"it is a most appropriate and auspici- 
ous occasion which has brought us 
together here to-day— this christening of 
a new rose, the fair and lovelv queen of 
all the flowers, to whom we all pay will- 
ing homage, whose charms have been 
the theme for poets from remotest 
antiquity, the bnghtest star in Plora's 
diadem, the symbol of hope and love, 



whose radiant, perfumed chalice has so 
often borne the message of afiection from 
heart to heart, illumined the bridal, 
cheered the sick room and spoken in 
mute yet eloquent lamnaage the word of 
consolation and comfort in the house 
where grief has entered. 

Ko wooins: zephyr ever straved 
To whisper love or 8te*l a kiH, 
Or danoing tanbeani ever played 
Upon a tweeter flower than thia. 

The pink may bont Its varied hae, 

The violet Its azure blue, 

The lilv olaims the snow Its own. 

Yet still thou reign'st, undimmed, alone. 

"The advent of a new rose, one that 
promises to be a rose for blooming con- 
tinuously throughout the year, and 
because of its abtmdanoe and cheapness 
within the reach of the poor as well as 
the rich, thus adding one more to the 
ver^ limited list of available commercial 
florists' varieties, is, I think all will 
agree, an event of siifficient importance 
to justify our good friend Mr. Breitmeyer 
in the somewhat extraordinary efibrt he 
has made to secure for his floral ofispring 
a help rather than a hindrance in the 
perilous voyage on the sea of popular 
favor and in inviting us to come here and 
assist him at this pretty ceremony of 
christening the rose. As the next step in 
the programme I now have the honor to 
present a gentleman who needs no intro- 
duction here, the chief executive of the 
Seat city of Detroit, his honor Mayor 
ay bury." 

The mayor in his response congratu- 
lated the Breitmeyer firm in the posses- 
sion of such a treasure and hoped its 
dissemination would carry cheer to many 
hearts throughout the country. He then 
introduced Katherine, the little 7-year- 
old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Breitmeyer, who, standing on a pedestal, 
formally christened the rose by the 
sprinkhnff of champagne on a vase of 
specimen blooms and reciting the follow- 
ing: 

One star is the type of the glory of heaven; 

A shell from the beach whispers still of 
the sea, 

To a rose all the sweetness of summer is 
given. 



What with roses can compare, 

For you may break, yon may shatter the 

vase if you will. 
Bat the scent of the roses will cling 'round 

itstllL 

Slowly each flower face lifted here to-day. 
Bach dainty rosebud bursting in many a 

floral spray. 
With mint of crystal dewdrops, 
I christen here to-day, 
The moat beautiful pink rose— 

LA DETROIT. 

Philip Breitmeyer then, in a few appro- 
priate remarks, uianked the many friends 
who by their presence showed their 
interest in the rose and their apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the event so 
auspidoush' carried out. At the con- 
clusion of his address the orchestra 
in attendance rendered the intermezzo 
"Hearts and Plowers." 

The ceremonv was followed by a ban- 
quet held in the Plemish room of the 
hotel, at which were present Mayor 
Maybury, Police Commissioner Geo. W. 
Powle, the officers of the Detroit Florists' 
Club, representatives of the press and 
visiting florists, including Wm. J. 
Stewart, Geo. A. Heinl, Toledo, O.; Geo. 
Hopp, Grand Rapids, Mich.; James 
McHutchinson, New York; J. B. O'Neil, 
Chicago. Songs, speeches and an 
exchange of pleasantries were indulged 
in until a late hour. The large banquet 
table with its rich silverware and candel- 
abra was strewn with manv specimen 
blooms of the new rose which were the 
recipients of many compliments during 
the evening. J. P. Sullivan acted as toast- 
master. 

The committee appointed to select the 
name reviewed over 10,000 names sub- 
mitted. The winner of the $100 in gold 
was Mrs. Ezra Miller, Landisville, Pa. 
The Breitmeyers will send a colored litho- 
graph of La Detroit to every person who 
suggested a name for the new rose. 

A nandsome illustration of La Detroit, 
from a photograph, appeared in Gas- 
DBHIMG, December 1, page 469. 

TSIBUTB TO WM. R. SBirTH, WASHINGTON. 

At the banquet following the christen- 
ing of the rose. Mayor Maybury paid the 
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tribute herewith to Wm. R. Smith, 
ex-prerident of the Society of American 
Florists: 

"Now, my friends, while in this environ- 
ment I could not help the constant taming 
of mr thoughts to some old as well as 
new mends, and I have been importuning 
Mr. Stewart to know something of a 
former president of the S. A. P., William 
R. Smith, of Washington, D. C, who is 
now approaching his eightieth ^rear, and 
whom I had the pleasure of meeting some 
twenty odd years ago. I value him 
among particular friends whom I cherish 
beyond price. He is one of those rare 
souls who took genuine pleasure in living 
close to the heart of nature, and if there 
is an environment in this world which is 
blessed it must be that of living so close 
to the heart of nature. There are the 
indications here, all over the world, and 
espedally in that flower. And this vener- 
able friend was so completely possessed 
with that thought that he could not 
walk with any pleasure and stamp his 
foot upon even a pansy at his feet, because 
it is so simple and so numerous, he would 
hesitate to step upon it as he would upon 
the foot of a child. He talked to the 
trees. They were like children to him. I 
never saw him angry except when he 
came across a tree Uiat had been poorly 
trimmed or merely butchered, or some 
bush had been rudely brushed against. 
So all through every step of his beautiful 
life was that tenderness of the things of 
nature and the things of God, and I 
learned to love him; I learned to love 
him living, and I shall love him when he 
becomes a memory. And hence this 
occasion has been added delight to me 
when it calls back to my memorv such a 
dear old friend." J. F. S. 



Fruits and Vegetables. 

TOUATOES UIVBER GLASS. 

In the vegetable kingdom there are 
some things that will fuways command 
price and appeal to a number of people, 
not altosetner on account of their value 
as a food but because they are rare or 
scarce and people will buy or grow them 
to be exclusive. Others again that pos- 
sess all the attributes and qualities essen- 
tial in a first class vegetable may not be 
held in general esteem simply because 
they are so common. Ana there are 
others that will always be acceptable no 
matter how common they be, because 
their superiority is so pronounced as to 
lift them out of the realm of caprice and 
fastidiousness. Such a subject is the 
tomato. We have already spoken of its 
popularity and discussed the different 
modes of cultivation out of doors in these 
paees, but it is such a suitable and profit- 
able subject for indoor cultivation in 
winter, where the space is available, that 
we would again like to deal with it from 
this standpoint. The question of a suit- 
able place to grow them must first be 
considered. 

There are in this country many estab- 
lishments whose houses are built exclu- 
sively for this purpose. We have in our 
mina's eye one establishment where win- 
ter tomatoes are extremely well done. 
The houses are span-roored, running 
north and south and are about nine feet 
wide. The benches on both sides are 
each three feet wide leaving a path of 
three feet in the middle. The plants are 
set out at the back of the benches near 
the glass and are run up near the glass, 
vine fashion, until the tops meet in the 



center. This j^ves a vine of nine feet, 
which is certamly long enough. Again, 
the finest crop of tomatoes we ever saw 
grown under glass was raised by a com- 
mercial concern. The houses were about 
thft same sise and run the same way as 
those just described. The foundation 
was omy about one foot high and the 
heating pipes ran close to it on either 
side. The sides were a little lugher than 
the ordinary run of greenhouses giving 
more head room. There were no benches, 
the plants being planted out in the bor- 
der m a good compost. Two rows more 
were planted on either side of the path, 
and trained uprightly to an ordinaxy 
trellis. The house smelled strongly of 
cow manure and the plants w<;re laden 
down with Rood fruit. But houses are 
not always built exclusively for one pur- 
pose, especially for this purpose, and 
usually we have to improvise ways and 
means of getting around the difficulty. 
The first question would be temperature. 
There would be no use attempting to 
grow tomatoes in winter unless a night 
temperature of 66° or 60° could be main- 
tained, and allowing for the usual rise of 
10° or 15° during bright days. There 
are many places wnere this can be done 
and where odd comers can be utilized 
tomatoes are peculiarly adapted for a 
catch crop. There should be no emptv 
bench room in any greenhouse at this 
time and odd cornets should always be 
filled in this way if they cannot be put to 
a more profitable use. There are also 
many places where indoor graperies are 
being renewed at this time. Many peo- 
ple will also plant their youns^ grape 
vines now, and ^ow them genUy right 
alone, but there is not much to be gained 
by tms. If they are planted in spring 
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when active growth commencea natar- 
ally the result will be just as good and it 
will be much more profitable to grow a 
catch crop of tomatoes until that ti ne. 
There are manj such peculiar circum- 
stances in many places, and bj getting 
down to hard thinking each one of us 
should be able to overcome such prob- 
lems in a profitable manner. When sow- 
ing seeds it must be borne in mind that 
tomatoes need lots of room and if the 
fl^ts or seedpans be overcrowded a weak 
spreading growth will be the result. 
Sow the seeds very thinly and leave the 
young plants standing near the glass 
until several rough leaves have oeen 
made. The practice of pricking them 
over about two or three times is unneces- 
sary and retards growth. As soon as 
they commence to crowd themselves in 
the seed plats they should be potted up 
into 4-inch pots. In potting use a soil 
that is not too heavy and which con- 
tains a Quantity of leaf mould. Sink the 
young plants well down in the pots right 
up to the seed or cotyledon leaves. Roots 
are emitted from the stem and a more 
compact, bushy habit is assured. 

They must not be potted very firmly 
nor over watered until active growth 
commences. As soon as these pots are 
full of roots the question of permanent 
quarters will have to be considered. 
Tomatoes are gross growers and gross 
fieeders and if planted out in a beech or 
border with unlimited root capacity, you 
will be liable to get abundance of growth 
at the expense of fruit. It is safe always 
to restrict root growth. They can be 
supplied at all times with nourishment 
through the medium of the watering can 
when necessary. They can be grown 
most satisfactorily in 12-inch pots or 
boxes and furthermore they can be moved 
around if occasion demands it. 

When everything is right the first flow- 
ers should show about six or nine inches 
above the soil. When ^ro wn indoors the 
flowers must be pollinated by hand to 
insure fertilization. By giving the stems 
a sharp rap with the fingers about the 
middle of the day the pollen grains will 
ordinarily fly around freely but in dull 
weather it is sometimes necessary to use 
a rabbit's foot or camel's hair brush. It 
is well to use this as a precaution from 
day to day. The pollen grains will 
retain their vitality on such a brush if 
kept in the tomato house, so that if a 
few dull days should intervene there will 
be no need to worry. It is most profita- 
ble when growing tomatoes indoors to 
grow them to a single stem, and the 
nearer the glass the better. 

If the house be not suitable for growing 
them vine fashion up the roof, they can 
be stood or planted in the bench, giving 
them one and a half feet of space each 
way. Attend regularly to tying and 
staking. When a plant topples over 
it sha<Ms itself and its neighbors. If the 
leaves grow abnormally the half of each 
may be cut away. This does not seem 
to injure them in the least and it facili- 
tates ripening by admitting more air. 
Tomatoes cannot stand a damp atmos- 
phere nor syringing overhead. The leaf 
blight which usually attacks thetn^an 
always be prevented and overcome by 
keeping the nouse dry. 

Tomfttoes are also subject to the 
attacKof white fly, so common on coleus. 
Keep the coleus out of the tomato house 
<^nd keep lots of fresh tobocco stems 
itround the plants and on top of the 
Seating pipes as a preventive. When 
in active growth with the pots or boxes 
full of roots, tomatoes will stand more 
feeding than almost any other plant in 
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cultivation. The washings from the cow 
bam may be applied liberally, or any of 
the other forms of artificial fertilizer. 
The varieties of tomatoes usually grown 
for outdoor purposes in this country are 
not suitable for indoor culture, in fact 
the supply for this purpose is somewhat 
restricted. Sutton Best of All is perhaps 
the best. Stirling Castle and Lorillard 
are also good. Jas. T. Scott. 



nUSHKOOMS. 



''Vegetable beef steak." is the name 
popularly applied to the mushroom. 
Whether it has the sustaining qualifica- 
tions of beef steak proper—as many of 
its devotees aver— is very much doubted; 
but that it is a toothsome delicacy once 
the taste is acquired no one will deny. 
This is one of nature's bounties that tne 
public at larg:e is rather skeptical about, 
and considering the number of fatalities 
that occur in summer from mistaken 
identity this fear is not without ground. 



There are several fungi that can be |>ar- 
taken of with impunity, but as it requires 
an expert botanist to tell the difierence 
between the poisonous and nonpoisonous 
their use will never become general. 

The growing of mushrooms indoors 
from prepared spawn eliminates this fear 
and uieir cultivation as a winter table 
dainty is becoming more general every 
year. This is one of the things that tlie 
amateur can grow jusit as successfully as 
the experienced gardener. Furthermore, 
no greenhouse is essential for success; 
given an ordinary cellar where a tem- 
perature of 55° can be maintained, and 
facilities for admitting air (when the 
temperature rises above that) are present, 
no one need despair of raising a success- 
ful crop. They can also be grown under 
a greenhouse bench if the temperature 
of the house can be run to suit them. It 
is necessary, however, to have the place 
darkened, but this can easily be done by 
boards or sheets of thick paper put up in 
such a way as will admit ot free access. 
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Having found a soitable place the next 
consideration will be manure. This must 
be frnh horse manure in which there is 
no sawdust, wood shavinfi^ or chips of 
anj kind. The practice ofbedding farm 
stock with wood chips prevails vrej 
much to-daj and cannot be too severelj 
condemned. There always is an outlet 
and market--or ought to be— for all the 
manure that can be made, and when 
manure is mixed with wood in any form 
it is useless for all farm and garden pur- 
poses. When used for mushroom culture 
it is dangerous. A very large number of 
trees are infested with the mycelium of 
different fungi and when introduced into 
a mushroom bed you may have a crop 
of polyporus instead of Agaricus com- 
pestris. 

We say fresh manure should be used, 
but this does not imply that the old 
fashioned tedious way should be pursued. 
We used to gather the fresh aroppix\g 
every daj, and keep tumiog and return- 
ing until a sufficient quantity was 
accumulated, and by the time we had 
enough gathered the life was usually 
worked out of it. The better plan is to 
get from the horse manure pile the freshest 
manure vou can find that has not been 
too violently heated; shake out the 
longest straw and put your manure in 
the shed or cellar in which you intend to 
make your bed: the place will get filled 
with the ammonia aroma and this seems 
to add to alter success. Keep turning 
the pile until it is evenly and thorous^hly 
heated and as soon as the violent heat 
has gone out of it make up your bed. 
The bed should be at least five feet wide, 
and from one and a half to two feet deep: 
the deeper and bulkier the bed the longer 
the heat will be maintained. Shake up 
your manure thoroughly and put the 
roughest in the bottom, reserying the 
fine for the top; as vou put it together 
trample it firmly, or if you cannot trample 
it conveniently beat it down with a brick. 
Stick a thermometer in it and then cover 
it up with about nine inches of clean 
straw or litter; this will conserve the 
heat, also the moisture and ammonia. 
Watch the thermometer daily, and if the 
heat should become excessive, sav 120° 
to 125°, remove the covering and make 
several holes in the bed with a round 
pointed stick. Should this fail to reduce 
the temperature the bed should be pulled 
out again and returned several times 
until the heat is reduced before remaking. 
When allowed to heat excessively the 
manure will get burned and will be of no 
further use. If it should be burned 
through any oversight don't attempt 
to put it in thebed,els(eyou will be court- 
ing failure from the start. The burning 
thoroughly destroys the nitrogen, and 
as this is the most essential element in 
mushroom culture it will readily be seen 
why burning should be guarded against. 
When the heat begins to subside keep a 
dose watch, say two or three times a 
day, and as soon as the thermometer 
readies 85° on the downward grade, 
take off the covering and spawn the bed. 

Next in importance to manure comes 
the question of spawn. This must be 
thorouj^hly fresh. Spawn that has lain 
aronna for a year is sure to have lost its 
vitality. Competition is so keen to-day 
that no reliable firm will risk its reputa- 
tion by giving you an inferior article. 
Do not be tempted to invest in a chean 
brand, or something 'Must as good.'' 
The best pi^s in the end, and the pennv 
wise, pound foolish, notion is too weU 
understood to call for extended argument 
here. Break up your spawn into lumps 
about ike sixe of hens' eggs; insert them 
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about an inch deep and about nine inches 
apart each way all over the bed; firm 
down the surface again with the back of 
a spade and recover with the litter or 
straw. Iftheheatcontinnes togodown 
put on the soil in a day or two. The soil 
used should be a good, rich virgin loam 
in which there is no leaf mould or any- 
thing of that nature; put it through a 
half- inch sieve to take out all the lumps 
and stones. Do not take it directly from 
the frozen heap and apply it directly in a 
chilly state, but rather have it in the 
house aJong with the manure for some 
time previous. Put it on an inch and a 
half thick and beat it down firmly with 
the back of a spade. Unless it be very 
dry it will not need to be watered at 
once, but if dry wet with tepid water 
and with a fine spray. Cover up again 
with the same material to conserve the 
heat, ammonia and moisture. Nothing 
further will be needed for some time, but 
occasionally examine the bed for dryness 
and if necessary water again with tepid 
water and cover up as before. When all 
conditions are satisfactory the young 
mushrooms ought to show in from five 
to six weeks from the time of spawning. 
As soon as they commence to appear 
remove the covering. When ready for 
gathering remove the stems as well as 
the mushrooms; do not pull them out 
as you will injure the mycelium, but give 
them a gentle twist and they will come 
away easily. As soon as gathered refill 
the cavity left with fresh soil and press it 
down, and the bed will continue to bear 
for some time. When the first flush is 
over use a little sulphate of ammonia in 
the water and they will renew their vigor. 
Like all other fungi mushrooms thor- 
oughly exhaust the soil in which they 
are growing. When growth seems to l>e 
about spent the bed may be topdressed 
with an inch of thoroughly rotted cow 
manure and soil in equal parts. Water 
in the same manner and cover up as 
before, and in a short time a fresh crop 
will reward you. 
For succession beds should be made up 



at difierent times. The manure for this 
purpose should be prepared if possible in 
the same house in which the mushrooms 
are growing. It helps to keep up the 
temperature of the place, and an ammonia 
laden atmosphere seems to suit their 
requirements. Moisture is necessary to 
mushroom culture, but do not have it 
hanging around the walls in drops, as is 
often the case. A stifling atmosphere is 
not healthy for life in any form. Fresh 
air should be admitted on every fiftvor- 
able opportunity. Jas. T. Scott. 



CATTLETA LABIATA. 

The illustration herewith shows a very 
fine plant of this useful orchid. The 
spedmen bore ninety-five fully developed 
flowers at one time and was grown by 
Thos. C. Lynas, recently gardener to 
Chas. M. Schwab, of Pittsburg, Pa. 



DOMER'S NEW CARNATIOITS. 

The F. Dorner & Sons Company, of 
Lafayette, Ind., offers two highly merito- 
rious novelties this season, namdy, Ladv 
Bountiful, an illustration of which 
appears in this issue, and The Belle. 
Both are white and have been highly 
spoken of as commerdal varieties, the 
former having earned espedally favora- 
ble comment. For illustration see page 
486. 

A BEDDING PLANT OF KERH. 

Alternanthera rubra nana (a sport 
from A. rosea nana) coloring to a fine 
rich crimson, making a more dedded 
contrast with A. aurea nana than A. 
rosea nana. It is dwarf like its parent. 

ToPBKA, Kansas.— The thirty-seventh 
annual meeting and fruit display of the 
Kansas State Horticulture Society will 
be held December 29, 30 and 31. An 
interesting programme will be carried 
out. 
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An international indnstrial exhibition 
will be held at Cape Town, Sonth Africa, 
NoTcmber and December, 1904, and Jan- 
nary, 1906. 

Thb free seed scheme, at first a nuis- 
ance, is growing into a scandal, says the 
Pbiladefphia, Bulletin. It ought to be 
abolished forthwith. 

For information on landscape earden- 
ine courses we would suggest that '*P. 
H/' address Prof. John Craig, Cornell 
UniTersity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Thb season has arrived when sudden 
blizzards and zero weather are imminent. 
See to it that nothing inflammable is 
within reach of boiler or pipes. 

Thb Home Gardening Association of 
Cleveland, O., is preparing to put flower 
seeds within easy reach of school duldren 
for the purp >se of prize gardening com- 
petitions, to stimulate a desire for beau- 
tifol things. 

In the Craftsman for November there 
is an appreciative article on the late 
Frederick Law Olmsted, by Arthur 
Spencer, with foil-page portrait and 
other illustrations. Copies may be had 
of the United Crafts, Syracuse, N. Y., at 
26 cents each. 



Wb are in receipt of the report of the 
standing committees, American Park 
and Outdoor Art Association, made at 
the seventh annual meeting, held at 
Buffalo, N. Y.,July 7-9,1903, covering 
"Park Census," "Forest Reservations," 
"Local Improvement," and "Checking 
Abuses of Public Advertising." 

TRADE MARK CASE DISMISSED. 

The big trade mark case brought by 
Stark brothers Nursery and Orchard 
Company against James B. Wild & 
Brothers, of Sarcoxie, Mo*, for allefi[ed 
infringement of trade marks on the fol- 
lowing named varieties of apples: Black 
Ben Davis, Apple of Commerce. Cham- 
pion and Senator, has been voluntarily 
dismissed by the plaintifis. 

DYEING LYGOPODIUM. 

For dyeing dry or faded lycopodinm a 
mineral green is tised, costing about $3 
per pound. One half teaspoonful of the 
dye to a wash boiler about three-fourths 
full of hot water, thoroughly dissolved, 
makes the solution in whidi the green 
should be dipped. After dipping fifteen 
or twenty bunches of the green add more 
water and the same proportion of the 
dve. Spread the btmches in a warm 
place to diy. 

REGISTRATION OF PEONIES. 

The following letter was received by 
the undersigned October 19, 1903: 

B08TOV. October 17, lOOBL 
Mb. Gao. C. Watsoh, 

D«ar sir.-^l exkolose a copy of the reelstration 
annoaQoement iiiad# through th<« Amibicah 
Florist, Maroh 7. 1908 of peonies submitted by 
Messrs. Suzuki A lida, of New York. Aooeptaaoe 
of the registration by the 8. ▲. F. has been 
deferred until after an investiKation as to the 
right of these varieties to registration under the 
rules of the sooiety and by vote at the convention 
in Milwaukee. August 20. IOCS, the list is referred 
to the p^ony oominittee for decision on this p6int. 
I may add that the list was orifflnally sent to all 
the trade papers, asonstomarv. out ihe AnuoAir 
FiiOBisT was the only one willing to give it room 
in its columns. Tonrs very truly, 

Wif J. Sthwabt, Sec*y. 

This letter was read and considered at 
the meeting of the peony committee of 
the S. A. P., held in Philadelphia Novem- 
ber 11, 1903. After a fall and free dis- 
cussion it was moved by J. K. M. L. 
Parquhar, of Boston, and seconded by 
W. R. Smith, of Washington, as follows: 

Believing that it is in the interests of good 
nomenclature to admit to registration the English 



committee was appointed to look into 
the matter with the view of holding 
such an exhibition and it is to be hoped 
that it may report favorably.' Philadel- 
phia would be an excellent place tor such 
an exhibition. 



names of the Japanese peonies given by Suzuki 
A Ilda, and which are suggestive of the Japanese 
descriptive names, the peony committee invites 



any IntMrested party to communicate to the s •cie- 
tary their views before January 1, 1904, for the 
committee's consideration. 

The resolution was carried unanimously 
and anyone knowing specifically of pre- 
vious dissemination m America of any of 
the varieties ennumerated in the publican 
tion stated, March 7, 1903, under Ameri- 
can names other than those there given, 
or making any claims of priority in con- 
nection therewith, will please communi- 
cate with the undersigned on or before 
the date mentioned in the resolution. 

Gro. C. Watson, Sec'y. 
Juniper and Locust streets; Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

PROPOSED PEOIfT SHOW. 
The members of the Plorists' Club of 
Philadelphia were talkinfi" about peonies 
and how long they may oe kept in satis- 
factoiy condition at its regular monthly 
meeting, held December 1, and from 
information gathered there it would be a 
very easy matter to hold an exhibition 
of that very important flower that cotdd 
be made a world beater in its line. A 



SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS. 

DBFAKTMBHT OP RBGISTSATIOK. 

Vauf ban's Seed Store, Chica^ and 
New York, submits for registration the 
following new cannas: 

'St. Louis (Seedling 801).— Robust 
grower, fi^e feet, three to tive spikes; 
ioliage dark bronze; flower crimson- 
scarlet; petals large, rounded, with 
glossy surface; dry flowers fall off 
promptly. 

Milwaukee (Seedling 100).— Three and 
one-half feet; foliage green, leaves pointed; 
flowers rich, dark maroon, darker than 
Duke of Marlboro. 

Wm. J. Stbwabt, Sec'y. 

BOSTON GARDENERS MEET. 
The meeting of the Gardeners' and 
Florists' Club, held at Hortkniltnral 
Hall, Tuesday evening, December 8, was 
very large and enthusiastic. Ten new 
members were admitted. Important 
chanees in the constitution were pro- 
posed and will be acted upon at the next 
meeting. John K. M. L. Parquhar and 
Robert Cameron each read a paper on 
annuals, which caused a lively discussion. 
Jerome Suydam, of Platbush, N. Y., 
exhibited two fine carnations, one 
unnamed, white, and Amaze, scarlet, and 
received honorable mention for them. 



MONMOUTH COUNTY HORTICULTURISTS. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Monmouth County Horticultural Society 
was held at the Red Men's Hall, Oceanic, 
December 4, with President Turner in 
the chair. The discussion of the evening 
was on "Sub-soiling," in which most 3 
the members took part. The nomina- 
tion of officers took place and the follow- 
ing tkket was named: President, Wm. 
Turner; vice-president, (tco. Hale; secre- 
tary, H A. Kettel; financial secretary, 
Oeo. Kuhn; treasurer, W. W. Kennedy. 
Three hundred and twenty-five dollars in 
prise money was paid and a goodly bal- 
ance left on hand. Gto, Hale treated the 
boys to a box of cigars. B. 

ST. LOUIS JOTTINGS* 
The American Association for the 
Advancement of Sdenoe, Dr. Wm. Tre- 
lease, of Missouri Botanic Garden, presi- 
dent, holds its annual meetihg the latter 
part of December At the same time the 
Society of Horticultural Science will hold 
its first meeting. The Plant and Animsd 
Breeders' Association will also be in ses- 
sion. Prof W. M. Hayes, of St. Paul, is 
acting secretary. Prof. S. A. Beach, of 
Geneva, N. Y., is secretary of the Society 
of Horticultural Science. 

What wiU be left of Porest Park ''after 
the fair" remains to be seen. The pre- 
vailing opinion is that the park can be 
gotten in as good shape as formerly, 
which may be true, but future genera- 
tions will get the benefit of it. At pres- 
ent visitors going west on the park 
drives have to pass through the "hons* 
den" and then bump up against the 
World's Pair fence. 

Swain Nelson & Sons and the Peter- 
son Nursery Company, of Chicago, have 
just completed the installation of their 
exhibits at the horticultural grounds at 
the World's Pair. The exhibits are ot 
herbaceous plants, shrubs and trees. 
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A BBAUTIFUL NURSERY. 

The retail nursei^man, in common 
with his wholesale brother, gives scant 
thought to the matter of beaatj in the 
layout of his domain. The beauty of 
health and the beauty of the indiyidual 
or the variety doubtless do appeal to 
him, but decorative effect in his planta- 
tion counts for but little more with the 
average nurseryman than with the 
former in his potato field and to the 
visitor the t^rpical nursery is a monoton- 
ous and strictly practical affair where 
the buyer is apt to find the task of choos- 
ing stock a fatiguing plod through long 
reaches of rough and often muddy 
byways. 

In the P. R. Pierson nursery at Scar- 
borough, N. Y., we meet with a rare and 
very pleasing departure from commonly 
followed methods. Here, instead of the 
familiar parallel rows, one finds irregular 
and picturesque groupings of stock so 
planted as to set forth the full character 
of each subject in decorative effect, the 
taller material in the background and 
the low in front, skirting well-built, 
winding driveways from which custom- 
ers may inspect the stock tmder best con- 
ditions and, if they so choose, make per- 
sonal selections vtrithout leaving their 
carriages. Por a nuniery catering to a cul- 
tured community this method impresses 
one as eminently sagacious and practical 
and we are assured oy Mr. Pierson that 
it pays in every way, the massed plant- 
ings being cared for at even less expense 
than when laid out on the usual parald- 
row plan. 

The Scarborough property comprises 
about thir^ acres, it was acquired and 
a range of rose houses erected about 
ten years ago. The nursery idea came 
later. The character of the communities 
occupying the eligible territory all along 
the eastern shore of the Huason river 
gives assurance of an extensive and 
profitable demand for the choicer ^ades 
of ornamental material and this is the 
kind of stock carried. Rhododendrons, 
boxes, kalmias and such broad-leaved 
evergreens, conifers in wide variety, 
Japan maples, azaleas and other orna- 
mental foliated and flowering trees and 
shrubs and hardy garden perennials con- 
stitute the leading specialties. The nur- 
sery has a frontage of one-third of a mile 
on the main roadand the entire length is 
planted with a wide belt of all classes of 
hardy ornamentals, their efiectiveness 
being accentuated by masses of gay 
cannas, dahlias, etc., interspersed. The 
outlook over the Hudson river is grand, 
the view taking in Nyack, Haverstraw 
and the Old Man of the Mountain on the 
distant west shore. 

The original ranse of greenhouses is 
now used prindpcdly for chrysanthe- 
mums, followed by lilies and for propa- 
gating purposes. A later-built rans^e of 
300-foot houses is devoted exdusivdy to 
roses. Another house, 66x300, of' the 
new Pierson-Seflon type, has been erected 
dnrinff the past season and is to be fol- 
lowedby the addition of several more of 
the same pattern. This house is filled 
with tall palms and ornamental-foliaged 
^ants and over one thousand Pierson 
terns suspended from the roof, in 8-inch 
and 10-mch pans are a striking feature. 
Mr. Pierson asserts that in no way can 
the full character of this fern be brought 
out so well as by keeping it pot- bound, 
suspended in abundant lignt and air and 
wdl-fed. 

The American Beauty houses furnish 
unsurpassed examples of what this rose. 
under favorable circumstances, is capable 



of doing. The long-pointed, sleek, even- 
colored buds exdte admiring comment 
on the absence of any trace of the 
Beauty's greatest pest— thrips. Asked 
for a reason, Mr. Pierson states his bdief 
that dean culture is the secret of success 
and repeats that "an ounce ofprevention 
is worth a pound of cure." The houses 
are deared of soil and all else every sum- 
mer and thoroughly whitewashed, fresh 
lime liberally spread under the benches 
and then every second year the houses 
are painted throughout. 

The chrysanthemum houses have been 
of more than passing interest this season 
for, in addition to a very full representa- 
tion of the year's introductions a large 
number of seedlings have been under test 
and of these there are several that are 
candidates beyond any question for next 
year's first dass. A new crimson carna- 
tion with flower as large as Lawson is 
to be sent out next season tmder the 
name of Daheim. 



NEW JERSEY FLORICULTURISTS. 

The regular monthly meeting and floral 
show of the New Jersey Ploricultural 
sodety took place December 4 at its 
rooms in Orange. The floral display was 
the last of the series in the competion for 
four silver cups which were offered by 
patrons of the sodety to the member 
receiving the highest number of points 
for the year in plants, flowers, fruits and 
vegetables. The judges varied at each 
meeting, those of this meeting bdne A. 
Caparn, Bdwin Thomas and Mr. Hur- 
rell. Malcolm MacRorie received the 
award for plants with 923 points; George 
Smith that for fruits with 600 points 
and Peter Duff the cup for flowers and 
vegetables with 904 and 850 points 
respectivdy. The presentation was made 
by Austin Colgate, representing John 
Crosby Brown, A. B. Jenkins, Wm. 
Runkle, O. D. Munn and Austin and Syd- 
ney Colgate, who were the contributors. 

The flower display was much the same 
as on previous evenings. Lasher & Hur- 
rell showed cattleyas, dendrooiums and 
c^rpripediums. Peter Duff had a vase of 
Pierpont Moivan rose of perfect form 
and remarkable for sise, besides other 
roses and violets from tihe Brighthurst 
houses. The Morgan roses received 90 
points. Dietrick Kindsgrab had bego- 
nias and cydamens in pots and Malc(3m 
MacRorie a phoenix. Lager & Hurrdl 
recdved the first-class certmcate. A first- 
dass certificate was ordered to be given 
to John N May for his new rose dis- 
placed at the November meeting and the 
soaety's prize of $25 won by Peter Duff 
at the American Chrysanthemum Sod- 
ety's show was ordered paid on recdpt 
of the offidal information which for some 
reason had been delayed, though a letter 
from President Herrington mentioned it 
as on the waj. The matter of this 
sodety's consolidation with other sode- 
ties in this state was raised by Arthur 
Bodwin, and while decried by President 
Smith was left with a committee. In 
the annual election following the business 
meeting George Smith was unanimously 
re-elected president, Dietrick Kindsgrab 
vice-president, William Bennett secretary 
and Malcolm MacRorie treasurer. Wm. 
Ashmead, Bdwin Thomas and Isaac 
Vance were elected to the arbitration 
committee. The meeting adjourned until 
January 8, when the matter of prizes for 
the coming year will have been dedded 
in committee, expression bdng asked 
from individual members by letter as to 
how the usefulness of the sodety may be 
increased during 1904. J. B. D. 




The Late Thos. W. Weathered. 



WORKERS IN HORTICULTURB, CXLIL 

Thomas W. Weathered, who died 
December 4, was bom in Stockport, 
Cheshire, England, on August 3, 1819. 
He came to the United States in 1840 
and took a position as. superintendent 
for R. H. Hoe in New York dty. 
In 1849 he associated himself with 
Anthony Hitchings in the business of 
greenhouse heating on Crosby street. 
In 1859 he formed a partnership vrith 
Ed. Cherevoy and the Weathered & 
Cherevoy hot water boilers soon took 
a high place in the esteem of greenhouse 
men. Mr. Cherevoy died in 1870 and 
Mr. Weathered continued the business 
until 1888, when he retired leaving it to 
be conducted by his sons. Mr. Weathered 
was agreattravder. He went to Cali- 
fornia gold hunting with the famous 
'*49ers" and it has been his custom 
annually up to the present year to make 
a pilgrimage to his old home in England. 
In business affairs he was the soul of 
honor and uprightness. Socially he was 
cheery and companionable and his dis- 
position was kindly and considerate. Of 
a large family of children two sons and 
one daughter survive, the dder son being 
Chas B. Weathered, the treasurer of the 
New York Florists' Qub. 



HARDY EVERGRfifiNS FOR VASES. 

The use of evergreens in tubs and vases 
for winter decorative effect on porches, in 
halls and like places in and about public 
and private buildings is now quite gen- 
eral and the custom— a most commend- 
able one— is rapidly on the increase. 

The more compact forms of retinis- 
poras and arbor-vitees are most com- 
monly employed for this purpose, one 
specimen ot appropriate size to a vase or 
in the case of larger vases a tall central 
specimen with a number of smaller ones 
aoout it. 

To obtain satisfactory results with 
such subjects the younfl^ evergreens 
should be specially prepared by frequent 
transplanting in the nursery, thus secur- 
ing a dose compact ball of fibrous roots. 
They should be planted in the vases as 
early in the fall as possible and kept wdl 
watered so that the roots may take hold 
and set the plant well filled vrith good 
healthy sap before it freezes up. If possi- 
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ble, set the plant with the same aspect as 
it has been accustomed to daring tne pre- 
ceding season, taming the side whidihas 
been facing the san so that it will again 
do so. 
The conifers best adapted for this work 



with its arrav of many tree varieties, 
each botanicaflj described by inscriptions 
painted on nearby rocks. 'The grounds 
comprise about 600 acres with 125 of 
them under direct cultivation. The 
working force numbers twelve to twenty, 
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are the retinisporas, such as R. filifera, 
R. plumosa and plumosa aurea, R. pisifera 
and pisifera aurea and R. squarrosa; the 
thuyas, such as T. pyramidalis, T. Standi- 
shii, Hovey's Goloen, globosa, Wareana 
and Vervseneana; Juniperus Chinensis 
argenteo-variegata and J. Virginiana 
glauca and the boxes such as Buzus myr- 
tifoiia and B. latifolia. Nicely grown 
dwarf Austrian pines also make fioe tub 
plants and certain of the spruces and firs 
may be sometimes used to advanta^ 
although as a rule these are too stiff in 
character to look well. Retinispora (or 
chamscjrparis) ericoides is excellently 
adapted in its compact conical form for 
vase work but it bronzes up with the 
first touch of cold weather and may be 
objectionable to some on this account 
but in some situations, especially in com- 
panionship with bright foliaged varieties, 
It has a distinctive beauty. The hem- 
locks are very prettj anci graceful but 
are liable to shea their foliage in a short 
time. Where the exposure is not too 
severe Euonymus Japonica makes an 
ideal tub plant. The effect is much 
improved by planting a fringe of English 
ivy or Euonymus radicans around the 
edge to droop in festoons over the vase. 
There are many lovely conifers that 
would be admirable for vase work were 
it not that they are entirely too expen- 
sive. The taxuses or yews are as a rule 
too costly, as are also many of the neat 
little slow-growing retinisporas and 
thuyas so effectively used in omameotal 
garden planting, for, when spring time 
comes the vase plaats are all dead plants. 



according to the season, and is under 
the supervision of the head gardener, 
W. N. Craig, a gentleman of ability and 
courteous to the last degree. He has full 
charge of the orchid houses with their 
wealth of tropical beauties, rare and 
magnificent Over 3,000 of these plants 
are exhibited, including 800 to 1,000 
separate varieties, some with flower 
spikes of exceptional foUness. It would 
M a lengthy task to tabulate precise 
descriptions of the different denrobiums, 
odontoglossums and cypripediums one 
sees in an afternoon's visit, out it suffices 
to mention the impressive effect gained 
by a dose inspection of the wonderfully 
fine colorings. In addition to the r^^ar 
florist work there is maintained a forced 
fruit department where are grown 

S caches, Japanese plums, choice melons, 
gs and special kinds of grapes, also 
tomatoes and cucumbers. The grapes 



hang in great handsome dusters, perfect 
in color, size and flavor. 

The place has been under cultivation 
some fifty years, being an ideal spot 
with a water foreground and natural 
beauty galore. The greenhouse depart- 
ment IS kept in excdlent shape, everything 
dean, orderly and interesting, all the 
more so in view of the relatively small 
force at work. The chrysanthemums 
are of all the newest sorts and in good 
shape for an early cut. Nothing is 
marketed, all stock going direct to 
the mansion or the residence in Boston. 

The palm house is a revelation in \BTfitr 
sizes, some of the kentias standing 
twenty-five feet from the ground and the 
latanias with a spread of fifteen feet 
and an age of fifty years. Two years 
ago this collection was sent as an exhibit 
to Horticultural Hall, Boston. Mr. 
Craig is a good man in a good place. 

Macmair. 



BUREAU OF SOILS UlfDER FHUB. 

In the explanatory statement prefacing 
a bulletin of Illinois Experiment Station, 
on the "Present Status of Soil Investigar 
tion,*' by Cyril G. Hopkins, Director 
Davenport has the following: 

"This address was written for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to certain dis- 
crepandes in the work of the different 
prominent investigators in the subject of 
soil fertility, espedally such as have a 
bearing upon investigations and condu- 
sions touching soil conditions in Illinois. 
The paper deals particularly with the 
recently issued and much advertised Bul- 
letin No. 22, from the Bureau of Soils, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
on 'The Chemistry of the Soil as Related 
to Crop Production,* which says that 
practically all soils contain sufficient 
plant food for good crop jridds, and 
that 'this supply will be mdefinitdy 
maintained.* This is commonly under- 
stood and is certainly intended to mean 
that the use of farm manure, the grow- 
ing of dover and other leguminous crops, 
as a source of nitrogen, or the applioi^ 
tion of bone meal or other fertilisers has 
little or no tendency toward permanent 
soil improvement, and that even the 
effect which they do produce is due very 
largdy, if not entirely, to improved phys- 
ical condition of the soil, which effect, £be 
Bureau of Soils bdieves, can be better 



AMES ESTATE, NORTH EASTON, MASS. 

For an exquisite bit of landscape under 
the very best care, with all the eye could 
wish or the heart desire, commend me to 
the Gov. Ames estate in beautiful 
North Easton. Situated about midwaj 
between Providence and Boston, it is 
reached by trolly from Mansfield, some 
seven miles bdng traversed before the 
fine stretch of rolling land is reached, 
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obtained by 'a simple rotation and 
change of cultural methods/ and the 
statement is added that 'the effect due to 
cultivation is also more permanent than 
the efifect doe to fertilizers.' 

''This sudden and radical departure 
from the established lines of agricultural 



The Exhibitions. 



EXHIBITION AT INDIANAPOLIS. 

Tomllnson Hall looked more beautiful 
this year than ever before. The new ar- 
rangemeuts of the balconies gave the deco- 
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adence struck at the very basis pf soil 
investigations in progress in this state, 
and notice of these remarkable state- 
ments could not be avoided. The b^e- 
tin has been widely read and unfavor- 
ably receiyed by all who are capable of 
jadgincrof its merits. It has been wel- 
comed py land agents with poor lands 
for sale, and these are making the most 
of this opportunity. 

"After toe publication of this bulletin 
the offices of this experiment station 
were at once flooded with letters from 
the agricultural press and farmers alike 
asking if these things cotdd possibly 
be true, and if all their ideas of soil fer- 
tility are erroneous. This address is 
thenfore published in order to answer a 
mass of inquiries impossible to answer 
by letter, and in order to prevent as much 
as possible the evil consec^uences to Illi- 
nois soils that would certainly follow a 
literal acceptance of the teachings of that 
bulletin. 

"It may be added that other papers on 
the same subject were read at the same 
meeting and that the tenor of the whole 
discussion was to tiie effect that a seri- 
ous mistake had been made by the 
Bureau of Soils both in methods and con- 
clusions. 

*'It is not a pleasant task to publish 
matter aimine to set aside the conclusions 
of any branch of government research, 
but the circumstances surrounding this 
station and the process of our work m soil 
investigations make some general and 
public statement imperative. Unpleas- 
ant though it is, it may yet be as well for 
Americans to anticipate the criticism 
that is certain to come in due time from 
foreign investigators. 

"This experiment station entertains 
the hope tnat Illinois farmers will not 
permit their ideas of the importance of 
soil fertility to be disturbed by this 
unfortunate incident, but that they will 
go on treasuring the fertility in their 
soils for economic use and not ignore or 
waste the plant food required to make 
crops." 



rator, Ed Bertermann, splendid opportun- 
ity to display his skill. One of the most 
beautiful features of the hall was the cen- 
terpiece, consisting of a group of orchids, 
which as usual attracted much attention. 
Next to the orchids in popularity was the 
display of individual chrysanthemum blooms, 
consisting of Australian varieties. In 
these the E. G. Hill Company took most 
premiums, closely followed by Nathan 
Smith k, Son. Experts say that the dis- 
play of single stem pot plants was not as 
fine as in former vears. Fred Huckriede's 
display (Mrs. Robinson) was probably the 
best. 

The display of cut flowers was very good. 
Mrs. E. G. Vesey's vase of 100 Appleton ; 
H. W. Rleman's fifty white, his seedling 
Adelia ; Bertermann's vase of fifty Bon- 
naflPon, and last, bat not least, E. 0. HlU's 
Lord Hopetoun deserve special mention. 
Lord Hopetoun Is a red Anstrallan variety 
of striking beauty. 

In the display of specimen plants, which 
was not as large as in former years, noth- 
ing proved more Interesting than Vaughan's 
Golden Chain. The stage was occupied by 



a large display of American Beauty roses 
from the South Park Floral Company of 
New Castle, Ind. Over 600 blooms were 
used, and Herbert Heller arranged the dis- 
play. 

The show of this year had a larger dis- 
play of carnations than anv previous show, 
as far as the general public Is concerned. 
Fred Dorner & Sons Company's display 
of seedlings was the center of interest with 
its many striking colors. 

Breitmeyer's new rose proved very inter- 
esting ; the florists snrrounded it in great 
numbers, discusing Its merits and future. 
Most of the experts were favorably im- 
pressed with it. 

Bertermann Brothers Company took all 
the prizes in sight on decorative and foliage 
plants. 

The awards in detail were as follows : 

Specimen plants, chrysanthemums, white — 
Vaughan's Greenhouses, Western Springs, 
111., flrst; H. W. Buckbee, Rockford, 111., 
second. 

Yellow — Vaughan's Greenhouses, flrst : H. 
W. Rleman, second ; F. A. Conway, third. 

Pink— F. A. Conway, flrst; H. W. Buck- 
bee, second ; E. Hukrlede k, Son, third. 

Any other color — Vaughan's Greenhouses, 
first; H. W. Rleman, second; F. A. Conway, 
third. 

Six plants, three varieties — E. Hukrlede 
k, Son, flrst; H. W. Rleman, second; Gun- 
nar Tel'man, Marion, Ind., third. 

White — F. A. Conway, flrst; H. W. Rle- 
man, second ; John Hartje, third. 

Yellow— John Hartje. flrst; H. W. Rle- 
man, second. 

Pink — John Hartje, flrst ; H. W. Rleman, 
second. 

Six varieties — F. A. Conway, flrst ; H. W. 
Rleman second; John Hartje, third. 

Twenty-five plants, single stems, white — 
E. Hukrlede k Son, first; H. W. Rleman, 
second. 

Yellow — John HIartJe. first; Bertermann 
Bros., second ; E. Hukriede k Son. third. 

Pink — H. W. Rleman, flrst; Jonn Hartje, 
second. 

Any other color — John Hartje, first; F. 
A. Conway, second. 

Novelty — Vaughan's Greenhouses, with 
Golden Chain. 

Cut blooms, one hundred, Timothy Eaton — 
Mrs. B. G. Vesey, Fort Wayne, Ind.. third. 

One hundred. Col. D. Appleton — ^Mrs. 
Vesey, first : E. G. Hill Company, Richmond, 
Ind., second. 

Fifty blooms, pink — Mrs. E. G. Vesey. 
first: H. W. Rleman, second; E. G. Hill 
Company, third. 

Red — Gunnar Teilman, first. 

White— H W. Rleman, first; E. G. Hill 
Company, second ; Gunnar Teilman, third. 

Twenty blooms, white — ^H. W. Rieman, 
flrst: G. Teilman, second; Bertermann Bros., 
third. 

Yellow — Bertermann Bros., flrst; H. W. 
Rleman, second ; E. G. Hill Company, third. 

Pink— H. W. Buckbee. flrst; E. G. Hill 
Company, second ; Mrs. E. G. Vesey, third. 

Red — E. G. Hill Company, flrst; Berter- 
mann Bros., second: H. W. Buckbee, third. 

Bronze — E. G. Hill Company, flrst; G. 
Teilman, second; Ht. W. Rleman, third. 
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Six blooniB, white — G. Teilman, first; 
Nathan Smith k. Bon, Adrian, Mich., sec- 
ond; U. W. Hieman, third. 

Yellow — E. G. UUl Company, first; G. 
Tellman, second; Bertermann Bros., third. 

Pink — Nathan Smith & Son, first; E. G. 
Hill Company, second; Mrs. E. G. Vesey, 
third. 

Red — G. R. Gause & Co., Richmond, Ind., 
first ; N. Smith & Son, second ; U. W. Buck- 
bee, third. 

Bronse — E. G. Hill Company, first; G. R. 
Gaose & Co., second ; Nathan Smith A Son, 
third. 

Any other color — E. G. Hill Company, 
first ; N. Smith & Son, second ; John Uartje, 
third. 

Two blooms, ten varieties, Australian — 
N. Smith & Son. first : E. G. Hill Company, 
secoud; U. W. Buckbee. third. 

Thirty-six varieties — E. G. Hill Company, 
first ; N. Smith & Son, second ; H. W. Buck- 
bee, third. 

Twenty-four varieties — ^E. G. Hill Com- 
pany, fitst ; N. Smith & Son, second ; G. 
Teiiman, third; H. W. Buckbee, fourth. 

Twelve varieties — N. Smith & Son, first ; 
E. G. Hill Company, second ; Bertermann 
Bros., thii'd ; John Uartje, fourth. 

One hundred blooms, pompons, white, light 
pink and yellow — N. Smith & Son. first. 

Three roses, Columbian, Yellow Eaton and 
R. E. Richardson — Gunnar Teiiman, first. 

Twelve blooms. Convention Hall — N. Smith 
& Son, first. 

Twelve oddities — N. Smith k. Son, first; 
E. G. Hill Company, second. 

Cut roses, one hundred, American Beauty 
— Benthey & Co., Chicago, first ; South Park 
Floral Company, New Castle, ind., second ; 
Ueinberg & Wei land. New Castle, Ind., third. 

Carnations, fifty variegated — J. D. Thomp- 
son Carnation Company Jollet, 111., first; 
lira B. G. Vesey, second. 

White — B., K. ft B. Floral Company, 
Richmond, Ind., first ; J. D. Thompson Car- 
nation Company, second. 

Red — J. D. Thompson Carnation Com- 
pany, first; E. G. Hill Company, second. 

Pink, lighter than Scott — J. D. Thompson 
Carnation Company, first ; B., K. & B. Floral 
Company, second. 

Crimson — B., K. & B. Floral Company, 
first. 

Pink, darker than Scott — ^E. T. Grove, 
Richmond, Ind., first; J. D. Thompson Car- 
nation Company, second. 

Yellow — Stuart & Haugh, Anderson, Ind., 
first. 

One hundred blooms, one variety — J. D. 
Thompson Carnation Company, first. 

Collection — Mrs. E. G. Vesey, first; W. 
K. Partridge, Lockland, O., second. 

Twelve, undisseminated, pink — Swan Pet- 
ersdn. Gibson City, Ind., first ; J. D. Thomp- 
son Carnation Company, second. 

Red — B., K. k. B. Floral Company, first. 

White — Fred Dorner Sons & Co., Lafay- 
ette, Ind., first. 

Any other color — J. D. Thompson Carna- 
tion Company, first; F. Dorner Sons k Co., 
second. 

General display,* specimen Asparagus 
Sprengeri — Bertermann Bros., first. 

Boston fern — Bertermann Bros., first. 

Six special ferns — Bertermann Bros., 
first. ' i 

Ten cyclamens — H. W. RIeman, first ; Ber- 
termann Bros., second. 

Ten variegated foliage plants — H. W. Rie- 
man, first. 

Six Begonia de Lorraine — Bertermann 
Bros., first. 

Violets — Smith ft Young Company, first ; 
J. Hartje, second. 

The following were in attendance or rep- 
resented : Richard Witterstaetter, Cincin- 
nati ; Mrs. Will Dittmann. New Castle ; 
William Walker, Louisville; O. B. Helnl. 
Jr., West Terre Haute; J. D. Thompson, 
Jollet; J. W. Schrader, Mattoon; — Elber- 
son. New Britton ; H. Dorner, Lafayette ; 
— Bissell, Marion; Ed G. Brown, Shelby- 
viUe ; Vaughan's Seed Store, Chicago : H. 
W. iBuckbee, Rockford ; H. Stein, Richmond ; 
L. H. Relshig, Adrian : Theodore Bock, 
Hamilton : E. Buettner, Chicago : F. Dorner, 
Jr., Lafayette; S. S. Skidelsky. Philadel- 
phia ; — Leity, Fort Wayne : m. Waidele. 
Richmond ; Mr. and Mrs. G. Tellmann, 
Marlon ; F. H. Hensley. Nashville ; Ernst 
Welnhoeber, Chicago ; S. Peterson. Gibson 
City : F. F. Benthey, Chicago ; B. Eschner, 
Philadelphia ; — McDonald, Crawfordsvllle ; 
H. Heller, New Castle ; Messrs. Schulz. 
Louisville : W. K. Partridge, Cincinnati ; 
Edith Kyrk. Cincinnati; Jos. Helnl. Jack- 
sonville: John Leach, Hertford City; J. J. 
Bailey. Hartford CTty; Robert Ellis, Ander- 
son ; C. C. Clark, Muncle ; J. C. Stuart, An- 
derson ; — Weiland. New Castle; W. W. 
Coles, Kokomo ; Charles Barnaby, Columbus ; 
John Breltmeyer, Detroit; J. A. Evans, 



Charles Knopf, and Messrs. Burdlck and 
Backmeyer, lUchmond. 

NoTB. — Catalogue sections 40-49, covering 
some rose exhibits, were not judged in time 
fur this issue. 



EXHIBITION AT ST. PAUL. 

The second annual Cower snow is over 
and with It closed one of the busiest weeks 
ever experienced here. The show was a 
great success, both financially and other- 
wise, the only fault to find was that there 
was not room enough for display and for 
the people that came to see lu The show 
was in charge of the Ladies* Auxiliary of 
the Northwestern Manufacturers* Associa- 
tion, who comprise about three hundred of 
the leading society ladies of tlie city, and 
that is one reason that it was such a suc- 
cess. It was made quite a social event, 
with punch and tea being served in the par- 
lors by the ladies. The first night being 
Colonial night, brought the people out in 
wigs, powderea hair and colonial dress. The 
second night was given over to the Germans 
and they packed the hall and tearooms all 
day. The third evening was Scandinavian 
night and this also brought out a big at- 
tendance. The young ladies serving refresh- 
ments were dressed in the various Scandina- 
vian costumes which were much admired. 
The last night was Japanese night and all 
the decorations were very elegant. Chinese 
lanterns and parasols were displayed to best 
advantage and the young ladies were dressed 
in quaint Japanese costumes of rich klmonas 
of the finest silks, it was worth any one's 
time to go and see this feature alone, as 
was attested by the crowded galleries and 
boxes. 

Some very fine flowers were shown, but 
few novelties. Uohm ft Olson showed some 
very fine specimen plants of The Bard, May 
Foster, Georgiana Pitcher, Mrs. Chamberlain 
and Golden Chain. T|iese with the large cut 
blooms of Timothy Eaton, Vlviand-Morel and 
Col. Appleton were the biggest attraction. 
August S. Swanson had a pretty arrange- 
ment of a table cover with a centerpiece of 
Chatenay roses, the cover part being made of 
Bride roses and Enchantress carnations, 
with Liberty roses in the border. Mr. Swan- 
son displayed a fine arrangement of orchids 
in a basket. 

Some of the prize-winning roses came 
from A. N. Kinsman, of Austin. Minn. 

Following is a list of the prises and win- 
ners: 

Collection of twelve chrysanthemum 

Slants — ^L. L. May ft Co., first; Holm ft 
Ison, second. 

Three plants, white — L. L. May ft Co., 
first ; Hblm ft Olson, second. 

Yellow — L. L. May ft Co., first; Holm ft 
Olson, second. 

Any other color — L. L. May ft Co., first ; 
Holm ft Olson, second. 

Specimen white — Holm ft Olson, first 
(May Foster) ; L. L. May ft Co., second. 

Yellow — Holm ft Olson, first (Georgians 
Pitcher) ; L. L. May ft Co., second. 

Pink — Holm ft Olson, first (Mrs. Cham- 
berlain) ; L. L. May ft Co., second. 

Any other color — Holm ft Olson, first 
(The Bard) ; L. L. May ft Co.. second. 

Collection, twenty-five single chrysanthe- 
mums — Holm ft Olson, first; L. L. Msy ft 
Co., second. 



Twelve blooms, white — B. F. Lemke, first 
(Timothy Eaton) ; Holm ft Olson, second. 

Yellow— Holm ft Olson, first (Col. Apple- 
ton) ; A. 8. Swanson, second. 

Pink— A. S. Swanson, first (Vlviand-Mo- 
rel) ; L. L. May ft Co., second. 

Any other color — Holm ft Olson, first 
(Quito) ; Vogt Bros., second. 

Six blooms, white — A. S. Siwanson, first 
(Timothy Eaton) ; Holm ft Olson, second. 

Yellow— ilolm ft Olson, first (CoL Apple- 
ton) ; L. L. Msy ft Co., second. 

i*ink— A. S. Swanson, first (Vlviand-Mo- 
rel) ; L. L. Msy ft Co., second. 

Any other color — L. L. May ft Co., first 
(Intensity) : Holm ft Olson, second. 

Fifty blooms, any color — A. S. Swanson, 
first iVivland-Morel) ; Holm ft Olson, sec- 
ond. 

Bssket of chrysanthemums — A. S. Swan- 
son, first; E. F. Lemke, second. 

Roses, twenty-five American Beauty — A. 
8. Swanson, first ; Holm ft Olson, second. 

gueen of Edgely — Holm ft Olson, first; 
Vogt Bros., second. 

Bride— Holm ft Olson, first ; L. L. Msy ft 
Co., second. 

Bridesmaid — Holm ft Olson, first; L. L. 
May ft Co., second. 

Kaiserln — Holm ft Olson, first; Vogt 
Bros., second. 

Golden Gate — Holm ft Olson, first; L. L. 
May ft Co.. second. 

Mme. Chatenay — Holm ft Olson, first; 
E. F. Lemke, second. 

Csmot — Vogt Bros., first ; Holm ft Olson, 
second. 

Any other variety — Holm ft Olson, first 
(Ivory) ; E. F. Lemke, second. 

Arranged for effect — A. S. Swanson, first 
(American B«auty) ; E. F. Lemke, second. 

Csrnstions, fifty white — Holm ft Olson, 
first (Norway) : L. L. May ft Co., second. 

Bed — Ilolm ft Olson, first (Bstelle) ; L. 
L. May ft Co., second. 

Dark pink — Holm ft Olson, first (Nelson 
Fisher) ; E. F. Lemke. second. 

Light pink — L. L. May ft Co., first (En- 
chantress) : Holm ft Olson, second. 

Any other color — L. L. May ft Co.. first 
(Mrs. Patten) ; Holm ft Olson, second. 

Twelve white— L. L. May ft Co.. first 
(White Cloud) ! Holm ft Olson, second. 

Bed — Vogt Bros., first (Adonis) ; Holm ft 
Olson, second. 

Dark pink— L. L. May ft Co., first (Nel- 
son Fisher) ; Vogt Bros., second. 

Light pink — Holm ft Olson, first (En- 
chsntress) ; L. L. May ft Co., second. 

Any other color — Holm ft Olson, first 
(Hsrry Fenn) ; Vogt Bros., second. 

Arranged for effect — Hblm ft Olson, first ; 
L. L. May ft Co., second. 

Violets, 200 double— B. F. Lemke, first. 

One hundred double — E. F. Lemke, first. 

Two hundred single — EL F. Lemke, first; 
A. 8. Swanson, second. 

One hundred single — Vogt Bros., first; 
E. F. Lemke, second. 

Palms and decorative plants, group — A. S. 
Swanson, first ; Holm ft Olson, second. 

Specimen palm — L. L. May ft Co., first; 
A. B. Swanson, second. 

Specimen fern — Holm ft Olson, first 
(Nephrolepls Piersoni) ; L. L. May ft Co., 
second. 

Best design, chrysanthemom — Holiq ft Ol- 
son, first ; A. 8. Swanson, second. 

Best design, any fiower — ^A. 8. Swanson, 
first ; Holm ft Olson, second. O. 
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DUTCHESS CO., N. T. fiXHIBmOIf. 

! The eighth annual exhibition of the 

[ Dutchess County Horticultural Society 

opened at Poughkeepsie, N. Y^, In the state 
\ armory, November 11. It can be safely 
stated that this year's exhibition was the 
ftnest ever seen along the Hudson river and 
will go down in the history of the society 
as a very Important event. E^rery square 
foot of available space was utilised. The 
hall was decorated with flags, bunting and 
evergreens of various kinds. Myriads of 
electric lights were strung all over the 
hall from the big steel girders and ever- 
green trees at the sides were studded with 
varl-colored lights. In the center of the 
hall was G. Saltford's big booth decorated 
in a very handsome manner with ever- 
greens, where were shown fancy florists' 
supplies. The grange exhibit by Oak Qrove, 
No. 873, Patrons of Husbandry, was a 
feature. It was constructed to represent 
the entrance to the Pantheon. The col- 
umns supporting the roof were covered with 
pretty autunm leaves, all varnished. In- 
stead of steps leading to the Pantheon there 
was an incline and on this were neatly ar- 
ranged the products of the grange, includ- 
ing fruits, vegetables, pastry, canned goods, 
candles. Jellies and grains. Another new- 
comer at this year's show was the hand- 
some exhibit of Town & Son, coopers, with a 
handsome line of flower tubs and jardl- 
niers. Thursday table decorations were 
the feature of the day. 

But few specimen plants of chrysanthe- 
mums were shown, but those few were very 
SK)d. W. C. Russell, gardener to Chas. P. 
leterich, Millbrook, took flrst prlsse for 
white and yellow with plants of Biiss 
Alice Byron and W. H. Lincoln. Groups 
of foliage plants were exhibited In suffi- 
cient numbers to relieve the effect of to« 
much color and monotony of form. 

First prize for best group of omamenta^ 
and flowering plants went to Winthrop 
Sargent, inshkill-on-Hudson, F. E. Whit- 
ney, gardener; flrst for group of foliage 
plants to F. R. Newbold, Thos. Bell, gar- 
dener : for table of foliage plants flrst to 
Archibald Rogers, Mr. Conners, gardener; 
for specimen foliage plant, flrst to F. R. 
Newbold. _ 

For six foliage plants flrst went to Win- 
throp Sargent; for best six ferns of dis- 
tinct varieties flrst to F. R. Newbold, with 
well-grown specimens of Asplenlum bulb- 
Iferum, Adiantum Wiegandii, Davallia 
Mooreana, Cyrtomium falcatum, Adiantum 
cuneatum and the new Adiantum Crowea- 
num. The latter appears to be a decided 
acquisition to the list of useful ferns. 

The display of cut chrysanthemums was 
larger and better than ever. The prizes 
were distributed as follows: 

Beet vase of twenty-flve white. — Second 
to O. Saltford for Silver Wedding. 

Twenty-flve yellow. — First to W. C. Rus- 
sell, with Col. D. Apple ton, a beautiful 



Thirty-six blooms in six varieties. — W. 

C. Russell first, with Mrs. H. Weeks, Col. 

D. Appletoa, Mrs. E. Thlrkell, Merza, T. 
Carrington and Mrs. Barkley. ^ ., „ 

Twelve white.— First to Archibald Rog- 
ers. 

Twelve yellow. — First to Archibald Rog- 
ers. ^ _ 

Twelve pink.— First to W. C. Russell, 
with Mrs. Geo. Mlleham. 

Twelve any other color. — First to W. C. 
Russell, with T. Carrington. 

Vase of twenty-flve blooms arranged for 
effect.— First to W. G. Saltford. 

Twenty-four blooms in twenty-four varle- 
tiea — W. C. Russell, flrst; F. E. Whitney, 
second. ^ 

Twelve blooms, twelve varieties. — Glrard 
Foster, Lenox, Mass., flrst ; Samuel Thome, 
Millbrook, I. T. Powell, gardener, second. 

Special prize for twenty-four blooms, four 
varieties. — W. C. Russell. 

The rose classes were all well fliled and 
competition was keen. The quality was of 
the best and some of the exhibits would 
have done credit to the large rose growing., 
establishments. 

The silver cup offered by the American 
Rose Society for best collection was won 
by W. D. Sloane, Lenox, Mass., F. Ueer- 
mans, gardener. Other awards were: 

Twenty American Beauty. — First to Arch- 
ibald Rogers, Mr. Conners. gardener. 

Collection, four varieties, two blooms of 
each. — First to Girard Foster, E. Jenkins, 
gardener. 

Twelve Bridesmaid. — First to Col. D. S. 
Lamont, M. Brophy, gardener; second to 
Samuel Thome, W. J. Sealey, Jr., fore- 
man. 

Twelve Bride. — First to Col. D. S. La- 
mont: second to Samuel Thome. 

Twelve of any other variety. — First to 



Girard Foster, with twelve magnificent 
blooms of Prea Camot; second to W. D. 
Sloane, with Queen of Edgely. 

Carnations were also well shown and 
competition was good. W. D. Sloane won 
flrst prize for two collections of thirty-six 
blooms, three varletlea twelve of each, stag- 
ing Enchantress, Lawson and Prosperity. 
Other awards wsfe : 

Fifty pink. — First to Levi P. Morton, 
Thomas Talbot, gardener, with Lawson. 

Fifty red.— First to W. G. Saltford, with 
G. H. Crane. 

Fifty variegated.— W. G. Slaltford flrst, 
with Prosperity. 

Fifty white.— W. D. Sloane flrst, with 
Gov. Wolcott. 

For seedling carnation a certificate of 
merit was awarded Chas. F. Deiterich for 
Dahelm, a fine crimson. 

Poughkeepsle being in the heart of the 
violet growing district of the Hudson valley, 
a magnificent display Is always looked for 
here and the blooms that were exhibited 
were all that could be desired. The num- 
ber of exhibitors was very small in c<Hn- 
parison with former years. Mayor Hines' 
prize for 200 double in two bunches was 
won by Lyon & Strickland, of Milton. 
N. Y. The Chas. Mitchell prize for 100 
double in two bunches was won by Stan- 
ton Rockefeller, Rhlnebeck. N. Y. The 
Dutchess County Horticultural Society 
prize for 100 double went to Stanton Rock- 
efeller, second to W. B. Wllllg. 

Prizes for fruit were won by Col. D. S. 
Lamont and Levi P. Morton. 

While all the fiower exhibits were good 
and a credit to the gentlemen who supplied 
the means and the gardeners who grew 
them, some few deserve special mention. 

Mrs. H. Weeks when grown as exhibited 
here Is without a peer for magnificent 
grace and beauty. Merza also was good 
but lacks stem. Appleton is rich and mas- 
sive. 

Mrs. E. Thlrkell was shown In grand size 
and form. Vlvland-Morel seems to have 
been almost entirely superseded here, A. J. 
Balfour and Mrs. Geo. Mlleham with Mrs. 
Barkley taking its place as pinks. Armor- 
ita was also shown In good form. Of the 
newer varieties of roses Sunrise and Franz 
Deegen were shown. The former should 
find a place in popular favor. The latter 
as shown here was disappointing. The 
color is not decided and the neck was weak, 
although the stems were of good length 
and size. Enchantress, Lawson, Prosperity, 
Crane and Gov. Wolcott were the leaders 
in their respective colors among camatlona 
W. G. Sbalbt« Jb. 



EXHIBrnON AT LENOX, AASS. 

The third annual exhibition of the Lenox 
Horticultural Society was held October 27, 
28 and 20. The display of cut fiowers was 
better than ever, the hall being crowded 
with exhibits. The groups were also very 
fine. The winning varieties In chrysanthe- 
mum classes were Mrs. Robinson, Merza. 
Mrs. Coombes, Mrs. G. Mlleham, T. Car- 
rington, Peter Kay, Col. Appleton and 



H. J. Jones. A large number of the newer 
introductions were shown in the classes 
calling for distinct varieties, John Pockett, 
Mrs. E. Thlrkell, Edward YII, Baden- 
Powell, Loveliness, C. J. Salter, Yellow 
Eaton, Mrs. J. C. Neville and a number of 
others being included. The carnation ex- 
hibit was larger than usual. Lawson. 
Harry Fenn, G. H. Crane and Enchantress 
being the leading varieties The vegeta- 
bles were very good. The exhibits were 
made principally by cottagers. The credit 
for the fine appearance of the plants be- 
longs to the gardeners of the exhibitors. 

John Dallas, gardener for George H. 
Morgan, won two second prizes for crys- 
anthemum plants, one first and two third 
prizes for cut chrysanthemums ; one first, 
two second and one third prize for cut 
carnations ; one first and one second for 
violets, and one first and one third prize 
for ferns. 

George Thompson, gardener for H. H. 
Cook, won one first, four second and two 
third prizes for cut chrysanthemums ; 
three second prizes for roses : one first, one 
second and one third prize for cut carna- 
tions, and one second prize for ferns. 

R. A. Smith, gardener for G. G. Haven, 
won two first prizes for chrvsanthemum 
plants ; one first, three second and three 
third prizes for cut chrysanthemums ; 
three flrst and one third prize for cut car- 
nations, and one second prize for ferns. 

A. H. Wingett, gardener for Charles 
Lanier, won one third prize for a plant 
group: one second prize for chrysanthe- 
mum plants; three first prizes, two sec- 
ond and one fourth prize for cut chrysan- 
themums; two first prizes for violets; one 
first and two third prizes for ferns, and 
one first prize for orchids. 

S. Carlqulst, gardener for Mrs. Robert 
Winthrop, won one first prize for chrys- 
anthemum plants ; two first prizes for cut 
chrysanthemums ; two first prizes for 
roses; one third prize for violets, and one 
flrst and two second prizes for carnations. 

E. Jenkins, gardener for Girard Foster, 
won one first prize for a plant group ; two 
flrst and one third prize for chrysanthe- 
mum plants ; two first and two third prizes 
for cut chrysanthemums ; five flrst and one 
third prize for roses; two second prizes 
for violets, and one first prize for ferns. 

F. Heermans, gardener for W. D. Sloan, 
won one second prize for a group of 
plants: two first and two second prizes 
for roses : three flrst, one second and one 
third prize for carnations ; one first prize 
for orchids, and one second prize for 
ferns. 

A. J. Loveless, gardener for John Sloan, 
won one first, three seconds and one third 
prize for cut chrysanthemums; one sec- 
ond and one third prize for roses ; two sec- 
ond and one first prize for cut carnations, 
and one second prize for orchids. 



JoNBS City, Okla.— F. A. Beebe, pro- 
prietor of the Beebe fruit farm, is arrang- 
ing to start a nursery. 




FOR. SALE AT g BARGAIN 

This beautiful place of three acres of land, two miles from 
center of a Wisconsin city of 2,500 inhabitants; electric cars 
pass the place. The land alone is worth the price asked. 

C. D. WHITNALL9 care Qtizeni Trust Ca, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WANTED. 



SITUATIONS AND HELP WANTED. 



AdyertiiemenU of thii oImi, six liniM or Ibu, 26 
oenti per inaertion. 

SITUATION WANTED— At headgardener; 30 
yeatB* experience In growing and forcing 
nlsnU, cut flowers, frutu and vegetables. Open 
for engagement now or later; age 36, married, 
sober. Address Flobxst. 

SO06 St. Anthony Aye., Merriam Park, Minn. 

SITUATION WANTED— As foreman on com- 
mercial place, or as headgardener on private 
estate; am a thoroughly competent all-around 
gardener and florist; experienced in laying out 
grounds; successful grower of out flowers and 

Sneral stock, vegetables, etc Good manaser of 
rm and orchards. Best of referencps. Address 
F L, care Gardening. Chicago. 

WANTED AT ONCE— A married /man to run 
market garden and small fruit place of 28 
acres: must be reliable and competent Good 
opening for the right man. 

A. M. BircHASAK, Moberly, Mo 

GARDENERS SUPPLIED— We have on file the 
names of reliable gardeners open for engage- 
ment. Call and examine our flies or write us. 
Vauohah's Shd Stobb, 84-86 Randolph St, 

Chicago. 

In Renewing Yonr Sabscriptions Send 
U8 Names and Address of Friends Inter- 
ested In Horticulture or Floriculture. 



NOW OOMPLCTC IN 
FOUR VOLUMES. 

Cyclopedia Of 

American 

Horticulture 



Comprising iuggestiont for cultivation 
of horticnlturaT plants, descriptions of 
the species of fraiU, vegetables, flowers, 



and 'ornamental plants sold in the 
United States and Canada, together with 
geographical and biographical sketches 

. L H. B4ILEY, 

Profssor of Horticulture in Cornell 

University^ 

AMitted by WILHELM MILLER. Pk. D., 



«y 



and many Mptrl Cultivators and Balanltts. 



IN FOUR VOLUMES, 

Cloth, $20. Half Morocco, $32. 

lUnstimted with 2800 original engravings. 
Cash with order. 



THE GARDENING COMPANY, 

N«Ma talldlig. Cbicagti 



HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 



WHEN ORDERING GOODS. 

please tell our advertisers that you 
saw tiieir adv. in "Gardening," 



W0 oo M|i|ily aiy tf tht Mltwltg 

How TO Grow Cut Flowbbs (Hunt). 
—The onhr book on tbe snbiect. It is a 
thoroQffhfy reHabk work byaneminentlY 
soooesml practical floxist. lUiwtrated, 
$2.00. 

Grbbhhoubc CoMSTsucnoN (Taft).— It 
teUs the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhonae, be it large or 
small, and that too in a plain, easi^ un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.60. 

Bulbs and Tuberous Rootbd Plants 
(Alien).— Over 300 pages and 76 illnstra- 
tions. A new work by a spedafist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and all manner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

Mushrooms: How to Grow Thbm 
(Falconer).— The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written br 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.60. 
Success in Market Gardening (Raw- 
son).— Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and sucoessnil market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1 .00. 
I The Rose (BUwanger).— The standard 
work on roses in this country and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knot ledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or hais 
been grown. $1.26. 
I The Bioglb Berrt Book (Biggie).— A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raapberies, curranta and gooae- 
berriea; with truthful colored illuatrationa 
of 26 varietiea of atrawberriea, 8 raap- 
berriea, 6 curranta, and 6 gooaeberriea; 
36 illuatrationa in black and white; and 
portraita of 33 of the moat noted berry 
gro wera aU over the country. 60 eta. 

The Propagation op Plants (Fuller). 

—An illustrated book of about 360 pagea. 

It tella ua how to propagate ail manner 

of planta, hardy and tender from an oak 

to a geranium, and deacribea every pro- 

oeaa— grafting, budding, cutting, aeed 

aowing, etc., with every manipulation 

pertaining to the aubject It is the voice 

of practi<^ experience, b^ one of the moat 

brilliant horticulturiata hving. $1.60. 

! MANURsa (Sempera).— Over 200 pa^; 

illuatrated. It tdla ail about artificial, 

frumyard and other manurea, what tl^ 

are and what they are good for, the dif- 

I ferent manurea for the dmerent cropa and 

! the di£ferent aoila, how to apply them, 

I and how much to uae and all in auch a 

I plain way that no one can miaunderatand 

; it. The author ia an active, practical, 

horticultural chemiat. 60 centa. 

Dictionary op Gardening (Nicholaon). 

—An inimitable work. An encnrdopaedia 

of horticulture. It ia the reaoy book of 

reference for all cultivated planta, includ"> 

ing the moat obacnre genera and apedea 

, aa well aa the moat fiamiliar. It ia atand- 

ard authority on nomenclature. An Eng- 

Jiah work but aa much appreciated here 

' aa in Europe. Pour volumea. $20.00. 

I Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 

76 centa. 

Small Fruit Culturiat (FuUer). $1.60. 



iMtkt, ptttpald, tt tli0 prIOM flvM: 

The Garden Stort (Bllwanger).— A 
delightful book portraying the beantaea 
andpleaaureaof ^[ardeningin the moat £bui- 
Hnating atyle; it ia eminently practical* 
and uaefnl, too, for the author loves, 
knowa and grows the j^ants he writes 
about; and nas a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try. Price $1.60. 

Fruits and Fruit Trees op AimBM^A 
(Downing). $6.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

Gardening por Propit (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical Floriculture (Hender- 
son). $1.60. 

On the Rose (Parsons). $1.00. 

Truck Farming at the South (Oem- 
ler). $1.60). 

Ornamental Gardening ^Long) . $2.00. 

Art Out op Doors (Van Renaaalaer).— 
Hinta on good taate in gardening. $1.50. 

The Floral Art op Japan (Conder). 
New, reviaed and enlarsed edition. 
Colored and plain platea. $20.00. 

Sweet Scented Flowers and Fra- 
grant Leaves (McDonald). A very in- 
teresting subiect handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $1.60. 

Botanical Dictionary (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition. $7.20. 

The Wild Garden (Robinson). How 
to make all outdoors beautifril, more es- 
pecially the wilder and rougher parts of 
the grounda about our homes, by the 
greatest master in that art. Splendidly 
Ulustrated from life. $4.80. ^ 

How TO Know the Wild Flowbbs 
( Dana) . Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common wild flowers. Il- 
lustrated. $1.76. 

According to Season (Dana).— Talks 
about the flowers in the order or their ap- 
pearance in the woods or fields. $0.76. 

The English Flower Garden (Robin 
son).— This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental Kardeniuff extant. It deals 
with hardy flowers of all kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most every plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
man^r hundreda of illuatrationa. Ita au- 
thor ia thegreateat maater in ornamental 
gardening who ever lived. $6.00. 

Plant Breeding (Prof. Bailey).— Deala 
with variation in and croaaing of plants, 
and the origin of garden varieties, etc, 
293 pages. $1.00. 

The Horticulturist's Rule-Book 
(Prof. Bailey).— A compendium of naeful 
information for all interested in fruit, veg- 
etable or flower growing; 302 pases. 
$0.76. 

The Soil (Prof. King).— Its nature, re- 
lations and fundamental principles of 
management; 308 pagea. $0.76. 

The Plant^Lore and Garden-Ckaft 
OP Shakespeare (Bllacombe). $3.50. 

Vegetable Gardening (Prof. Green, of 
University of Minnesota). $1.26. 

American Fruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.60. 

Nuts por Propit (Parry).— A treatise 
on the propagation and cultivatioii of 
nut-beanng trees. $1.00. 
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Vaughan's 
Bulbs. 

For Winter Blooming UNDER QLASS 
For Bedding OUT OF DOORS 

ARE NOW READY. 

Our importations a« the largest wholesale and 
retail handlers of bulbs in A.merioa, enable us to 
give you nneaualled selection as to size, variety 
and reasonable price. 



GET THE BEST. 



SU OUR 

"Exhibition" Grado 

Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Etc. 

P«r growing in pots. 

Large buyers will find it to their interest to 
submit their complete list of Bulbs, etc., wanted 
for our Special Quotation. 

SMd Httil lor New Fall Catelofut. 

Vaighan't Seed Store 

14 Barclay St, NEW YORK. 

TeL 1676 Coitlandt 



When you write an 
iadvertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in Qardeninq. 



BOUND VOLUMES 



• • • • Or • • • 



QARDENINQ. 

WE can supply the ten volumes of Gardening bodnd in 
half leather, with gilt lettering and marbled edges, and 
full index. Each year is complete except volume II in 
which two numbers are missing, the heavy call for them 
having exhausted the edition. 

VOLUMB I, POSTPAID $3 25 



ill, 

iV. 

V. 

VI, 
Vli. 
Vlli, 

IX, 
X. 



325 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
. 3.25 



The set of ten volumee by express, not prepeid, $27.50. 

These ten volumes, with their complete indexes, are alone 
a comprehensive horticultural library, and are invaluable 
for reference. 

THE GARDENING COMPANY, 

-Monon BuUdinf. CHICAOO. 



Hardy Shrubs 

AND CLiriBERS. 

Ghent Axaleas, Azalea Mollis, Hardy Roses, Ampe- 
lopsls Veitchli, Qematis Paniculata, Rare G>nifers, Iris 
ICaempferi, Eulalia Japonica, with ail hardy herbaceous 
plants and grasses suitable for fall plantins;. Catalogue 
on application* High-class Plants for the G>nservatory, 
Greenhouse, Lawn and Grounds of country placxss a 
specialty.otwtaiatatat 

F. R. PIERSON CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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8-NEW-8 

CALIFORNIA 
SWEET PEAS 



OF 

California Origin 

AND 

k Mw WHITE Nastgrtlim 

wm be ftatures of our 1904 
Catalogue. 

VAUeNAN'S SEED STORE, 



OHIOAQOi 

84-86 Randolph St 



NKKV YORKI 
M Btrelay St. 



FUMIGATION METHODS 

By PROF. W. a. JOHNSON 

Formerly State Entomolofiat of Marylaad 

A Praetloal TrMttlee and timely work an ctaeftp 
and effective iite»iiB uf ueHtroyiug fititecc pests and 
other vermin In varloiu places. This work Is tUe 
outcome of practical tests made by the author, to- 

Siher with the experiences of others, and Is one of 
e nuMt Important books published ibis season and 
Is ninrh needed at this iliue. It will be of particular 
interest to 

FBUIT GROWERS AND NURSBBTMEN 
oviiitK to the Widespread prevalence of the iioiurluiis 
San Ju»e S'^ale. Hydrocyanic acla yas 1m the only 

K radical remedy for the destruction of this pest and 
I belnir u«ed more extensively than ever before by 
nurserynteo and fruit icrowers. The perfection of 
the apparatus for fumigating younv orchard tree<« \% 
outlined in this work. The me Jiods can be easllv 
applied in orchards and nurseries for many danger- 
oiiH itefftsat very small cost. The writer is con'ld- 
ered the best authority onthlssubjertin this country 
and has left nothing undone to make this the uokt 
cou.plete work of the kind ever published. 

OARDENBRS AND FLORISTS 
have found that voteiables and flowers caimotbe 
Ki'uwn under glass without frequent fitniigatlon ftir 
the destruction of Insect pests. Hydrocj'anlc acid 
gas has solved this problem. The methods of pro- 
cedure are fully de^crllied and every detail is given 
for generating and applying the gas. 

MII.IJERS AND GRAIN DEALERS 
have been liM>klng forward to the piiblici^on of this 
work, as hydrocyanic acid gas has been found one of 
the most Important materials for clearing mills and 
warehouses of insects. The subject of carboti bi- 
sulphide for fumigating mills and elevatois con- 
talnlngjrrain in ston^ge is also thoroughly sonsld- 
ered. To ibis trade tue work is indispensable and 
transportation companies have found it of great 
value for the fumigation of cars, ships and other 
inclosures infested with vermin. 

# FARMERS OF THE COUNTRY 
have here fully described a simple, easy remedv for 

Sophers, prairie dogs, squirrels and other animals 
w the ground, and rats and mice in any iuclosure. 
COLLEGE AND STATION ^WORKERS 
n-lli And It an ut>-to-date reference work on this sub- 
ject. It Is complete in every resi>6.'t and Is the onl . 
work of the kind ever published. It U written In h 
popular non-technical style, nrofu.^ly illustrated, 
handsomely bound, covering 2S0 pages, price, post- 
paid, f LOO. 

THE GARDENINQ COMPANY 
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Orcliids 

Orchid Qrowort and Importart. 



Our Illostrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Orchids Is 
now ready and may be bad 
upon applloation. 



SUMMIT. N. J. 



!<» riORISTS HAIL ASSOCIATION 

iniures 11,800,000 square ft. of glais, and has 16,800 
reierve fund. For partioalan addreai 

JOHN O. KSLIU, S»o*y^ 8addl» Hivr, M.J, 

PLEASE MENTION OARDENINO 
WHEN WRITINQ. 




"niTCIIINGS" 

Hot Water Boilers 

ARE THE STANDARD 



Greenhoases, Rosehouses, Etc, 

DeiLgned. erected, heated and veuMLated* or 
the material only funlibed ready for erection. 

IRON FRAME BENCH El «ilh the 

"Perioet Dminage Ben eh Ti[«s" 

OR SLAtm TOPS* 

«'tv(iVTHi\e rot mc ^itENHousE/' 

&«iid four cents poetage for cat&Iogue. 

Hitchings & Co. 

Eatabllahad 1144. 
233 Mereer Strfiel. NEW YORK. 



Cypress Hot-Bed Sash and Frames. 

Pvr grawing VcgetaMos, VMota, Elo. 

Our Sash are StriiiE and Durable, Constructed of Red 6ulf Cypress. 

**The Best Is the Cheapest.** 



An Iron Ko<J It run tbroujrh th« 
r^^ntrt^ of all the Saih liara, tying 
thf" Sash and iflvk op support to tbp 
Itan. All joinuarv wbUi? leaded 
and are held with 
Ateel dowel ptni 







Froifllit Aliowaneo covort froiflit to mttt Eattom and Middio ttatta. 
GHEMNNAC RUftlUL -SHOAL PUITY** AMI GUIMHOUSC CUSS ALWAYS C^MIID m SfOOL 

Oreenhoute Construction Catalofrao; alio Greenhouse Heating and Ventilating Catalofne mailed 
from New York OlHoe on receipt of flTO cents postagoXor each. 

LORD ft BURRHIM 00. XS^^Siim^tJt^lSSl^M&i^^ " * 



Our Farm Annual for 1904, 

An authority on Sweet Peas^ the leading 
American Seed Catalogue^ will be ready Jan. \^ 
^04^ and mailed free to any address upon 
application. j^j^j^j^j^j^J^J^ 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 



PHILADELPHIA. 




MeS4 



M« 



NEW GOLDEN GALLA (Richardia Pentladii) 

The only true GOLDEN YELLOW CALLA, flowers as large as the White Oalla; j%tj fioo 
bloomer and good grower. Not long ago 00 guineas were refused for two plants offeiod at auc- 
tion In England. Strong blooming size bulbs, 12.00 each. 

PURPLE FRINQED OALLA l^Z^x;tkl^.^^^i^^. "" *""• 

A. BLANC & CO., 

3i4airf3i6N.iiui8L Philadelphia, Fa. 
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SEASONABLE PLANT NOTES. 
Hydrangeas.— It is now time to place the 
hydrangeas, which are resting in a cool 
hotise, ia a stronger heat to force them 
into flower for Baster. It takes about 
three months in a temperatnre of 60° at 
at night to have them on time. Keep 
them well watered a4 soon as the heat is 
applied and growth will commence 
almost immediatelj. Hydrangeas are 
"hard drinkers" and, once the bads are 
set, will require copious waterings at 
at least twice a day. Never allow them 
to wilt even slightly before watering, for 
this will spot the flowers and decrease 
their size. And then, too, the foliage is 
apt to be burned by the sun if they are 
permitted to wilt. Apply liquid manure 
twice a week after the buds are set; this 
will deepen the color of the flowers and 
darken the foliage. Allow plenty of 
room between the plants or the lower 



leaves will drop and the growth will be 
weak and drawn. Syringing must also 
be faithfully attended to as a preventive 
of red spider, but no water should ever 
touch the flowers after they are devel- 
oped. Two-year-old plants that were 
grown in pots all summer require prac- 
tically the same treatment, excepting 
that a shift to a size larger pot will m 
necessary after growth commences if 
they are in the least pot bound. Take a 
cutting or two irom each plant some 
time during Tanuarr. Strong bottom 
shoots shonldf be selected for propaga- 
tion. We believe it is a mistake to take 
any but the strongest cuttings, for no 
surer method of deteriorating the stock 
can be employed than the indiscriminate 
or careless selection of cuttings. The 
first season may show no apparent dete- 
rioration; but let the practice be con- 
tinued for several seasons in succession. 



and the flowers will lose their beantifid 
pink color and turn to a faded, murky 
nue, an aggravation alike to the grower 
and to the prospective buyer, besides 
increasing the number of plants that grow 
blind. These cuttings when rooted should 
be potted into 2V^inch pots, and about the 
first of April the strongest may be selected 
and shifted to 4-inch, which will make fine 
little plants with one large flower for 
each plant for Memorial Day. The rest 
mav be kept cool and later planted out 
of doors. The plants for Memorial Day 
should be kept as near to 40^ as possible 
for another two weeks. Water them 
sparingly, but do not discourage growth 
altogether; rather let them grow as the 
season advances into strong, stocky 
plants. About the middle of March tlie 
temperature can be raised ten degrees to 
start the plants into more rapid growth. 
Bulbs.— The first of the year is a sa^ 
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time to commence forcing Dutch bulbs, 
such' ^8 tulips, hyacinths, Narcissus Von 
Sion antt. others. When bringing them 
inside frozen, do not place them at once 
into the forcing temperature, but allow 
them to thaw out gradually in a cool 
shed for a day or two. Unless a part of 
a bench can be spared for forcing, tulips 
can just as well oe grown under a warm 
bench for the first twelve days after forc- 
ing commences. Tack a piece of canvas 
or other heavy material in front to pro- 
vide darkness, which is absolutely neces- 
sary to len§;then out the stems. A high 
temperature is also essential; 85° at 
night is not too high. While in this 
extreme tempefiatttfre they should be 
copiously watered with warm water. 
After the first twelve days they are 
removed to a lighter place, gradually 
inuring them to the light to develop the 
foliage and flowers, Ouly the earlv vari- 
etiesy such as Proserpine, Keizerskroon, 
La Reine, and a few others, should be 
forced thus early in the season. Leave 
the later varieties for later forcing. Von 
Sion can safely be forced from now on, 
but must not be subjected to such a high 
temperature or the buds will blast, nor 
is darkness necessary to lengthen the 
stems. Dutch hyacinths should be given 
a bench as soon as they are subjected to 
moderate heat; placing them under the 
l)ench will draw them up too much mid 
weaken the stems, which detracts from 
their value as selling plants. In order to 
have a supply of bulbous stock continu- 
ally on hand, it is necessary to bring a 
certain quantity of bulbs into heat every 
week; set apart a certain day each week 
for this purpose. 

Lily of the Valley.— The recently imported 
valley pips can be forced successfully after 
the first of the year. Select a warm cor- 
ner of a side bench where the temperature 
runs about 85° at ni^ht, in which to 
force them. After bringing them in from 
outdoors, thaw them out gradually by 
dipping the roots in cold water. Cut 
about an inch off the ends of the roots, 
so as to permit the pips to absorb the 
water better. A small quantity may be 
planted in pans or low pots of selling 
sizes, for the retail plant trade. For 
cutting, plant the^ pips in sand in 
boxes about twelve inches wide, eighteen 
inches long and six inches deep, leaving 
about two inches of space each way 
between the pips. They require no other 
stimulant than water, but of this they 
must have plentv. Keep them heavily 
shaded for the first two weeks, then 
gradually remove the shade until they 
can stand stronger light. When fully 
developed the boxes may be remove'd to 
a cooler place where the flowers will last 
a long time. Perhaps a better plan than 
this, entailing less labor and expense, is 
to prepare a part of a bench into a frame 
a foot high made of OAC^inch boards, in 
three partitions, each division to be the 
length of a hotbed sash, which will hold 
about four hundred pips each. Every 
week one of the frames is planted up and 
as it takes iust three weeks to force them, 
a continual supply of valley is always 
on hand. The sash are kept heavily 
shaded with boards or burlap for the 
first twelve days, after which the shad- 
ing is gradually removed. No water 
should ever touch the flowers after they 
are developed. As soon as one batch is 
ready it is cut and the flowers are tied in 
bunches of twenty-five and placed in the 
ice box where they last a long time, when 
the frame is . cleared and the sand pre- 
pared for anather lot. 

AstUbes.— AlV:>w twelve weeks to force 
the astilbes into flower for Easter. It is 



possible to force them in less time if 
extreme heat is applied but this is not 
advisable. Pot the clumps firmly in 
good, heavy soil, in 6 or 7-inch pots, and 
for the first three weeks, if crowded for 
room, place them under a bench where 
light is not wholly excluded; but after 
that time they must have the full light. 
Give them plenty of room so as to allow 
the plants to develop sjrmmetrically. 
They are rarely troubled with insects of 
any kind, and tobacco smoke must never 
get near them, for it bums the youn^ 
foliage. If it becomes necessary to fumi- 
gate other plants in the same house, carry 
the astitt)es out for the time,orelse sprin- 
kle them well and cover closely with 
newspapers to protect them from the 
smoke. The pots will soon be filled with 
a mass of live roots, which absorb the 
water like a sponge. Provide each plant 
with a saucer, and keep it filled with 
water, giving liquid manure twice a 
week. This will add materially to the 
size of the flowers. 

Pansies.— Nowis a good time to make a ' 
sowing of pansies if this was neglected 
last August. The fall pansies will grow 
stronger and come into bloom several 
weeks earlier than those sown now; 
nevertheless, the latter, while necessarily 
requiring more attention, will make fine 
stocky plants by Memorial Dav, which, 
by the way, is the time when the larger 
part of the pansies are sold. Get the best 
strains from the best seedsmen, unless 
you saved your own seed last summer; 
sow a good mixture, besides separate 
varieties, and be sure to get plenty of 
Giant Yellow and Lord Beaconsfield. 
Prepare a place on a side bench with 
about three inches of good but not too 
heavy soil. Sow them in drills, not too 
thickly, and about the middle of March 
plant them outside in a frame about 
three inches apart. They require good 
protection from the cold with sash, and 
stable manure banked against the sides 
of the frames, so as to keep them growing 
without a check. Those that are being 
over- wintered outside should be well pro- 
tected to prevent the ground from crack- 
ing too much. 

Azaleas.— Any azaleas that failed to 
come into flower for Christmas should 
now be removed to a cooler house where 
they can come along more slowly. They 
should not be removed suddenly from a 
temperature of 70° to one of 40**, for this 
will check them too much and cause them 



to stand still al together. There is al way s 
more or less demand Aot azaleas during 
the winter months, and this demand can 
be supplied bv allowing a few to come 
along slowly, keeping the bulk of them 
cool for Easter. There is no excuse for 
not having azaleas in good shape for 
Easter, for all they require is a cool place 
of about 40° for the next two months, 
and about three weeks before the time 
they can, if necessary, be removed to a 
warmer house, which will brine them 
along about right. Keep the laterals 
that shoot u{) alongside the buds pinched 
off or they will blast. 

Crimson Ramblers.- The crimson ram- 
blers, to be forced for Easter, should now 
be gradually started into growth. It 
tak^ about twelve vreeks to force them 
into flower properly, but everything 
depends upon starting them slowly. 
Begin with 40° and raise the tempera- 
ture a few degrees everjr week, until the 
maximum of 58° at night is reached, 
which will bring them into flower nicely. 
As the temperature is raised and root 
action commences, more water is needed; 
frequent syringing is also necessary to 
start ithem into growth. Liquid manure 
applied once a week after growth com- 
mences is also beneficial. The long 
shoots should be bent and tied in any 
desirable shape so as to induce even 
breaks. G. 



The Carnation. 



CARIf ATIOK THE BRIDE. 

This variety we have been growing for 
the past four years in several different 
kinds of soil, and find it equally good in 
all. It is an early, free and continuous 
producer. The flowers are pure white, 
averaging three to three and one-half 
inches with good stout stems carrying 
the flowers erect, averaging fourteen to 
sixteen inches long. This is by far the 
most prolific flowering white we have 
ever grown. John N. May. 

[See illustration herewith.] 

NOTES ON CARNATION VARIETIES. 

The following notes are made mostly 
from a few plants of each variety, 
planted together in one house. The 
house is run at a temperature of 50°', so 
no special treatment can be given any 




lOHN N. MAY'S NEW CARNATION, THE BRIDE. 
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PHALAENOPSIS AMABILIS AT DR. SCHIFPMAN'S ST. PAUL, MINN. 



one variety, and no feeding has been 
done. Plants were benched from the 
field early in July. 

The Bride.— Healthy, free, wiry grower; 
fine formed pure white flowers on stiff 
stems; looks like an '*A1" commercial 
variety. 

Alba. — Has given some good flowers 
but is too slow. 

Harlowarden.-Pine, bold flowers, healthy, 
vigorous plants, and fairly free for so 
large a flower; the stem is too long and 
color a shade too dark. 

Apollo.— Slow and diseased; has given 
some good flowers; seems to have ail the 
faults of Crane. 

Adonis.— Now showing a fine bloom; 
made no growth in field and could not 
be benched until late August, as plants 
were so small. 

Marshall Field.— Has not done much; 
plants vigorous and healthy; stem good; 
flowers not so good as Bradt. 

Enchantress.— Free grand i^rower, fine 
large flower, extra stem; easily the best 
of the 1903 varieties up to date; the only 
fault we have seen, so tar, is a tendency 
to fade in the outer petals; this has been 
growing less since November 15. 

Roosevelt— No longer in it; Harry Fenn 
is much better. 

Whitney.- Still the best in its class. 

Nelson^— Not yet to be discarded by 
those who want quantity and reason- 
ably good quality. 

Mrs. Theo. Roosevelt.— Has done nothing 
with us, but has not had quite a fair 
show. 

Cressbrook.— Outclassed. 

Her Maiesly.— Healthy plant, fair grower 
and fairly firee; good flower but comes 
streaked with red. 

T Penelepe.— Very early and has given 
some good flowers, but bursts badly and 



seems to lack substance; stem weak. 

WolcotL— Has given some grand flowers; 
bursts and is not free; probably would 
do much better with more heat. 

Gov. Lowndes.— Sickly and straggly; has 
given a few good flowers. 

Lawson.- Has not done so well as last 
year. 

White Lawson.- All that Lawson ever 
had of good qualities, this has, with us, 
and the form is better: in our light soil 
the stem is long enough. (We have none 
for sale.) W. N. Rudd. 



HELIOTROPES. 



Some very fine varieties of heliotropes 
have been obtained from the continent 
during the past few years, says a corre- 
spondent of the Horticultural Advertiser 
( English), and while of vigorous growth 
they produce large and striking trusses 
of blooms. As pot plants they are 
delightful subjects for the greenhouse 
and they are well adapted for bedding 
purposes, though they should not be in 
too rich soil. Of the newest sorts Doctor 
Jenlin is very fine, and may be described 
as one of the darkest and finest blues; it 
is quite dark in color, the individual 
flowers being very large. Some might 
think Mme. Bouch'arlat to be of a darker 
shade, but the flowers are smaller than 
those of the preceding and do not form 
such large trusses. Lord Roberts has 
been shown a good deal during the past 
season; it is a variety of free growth with 
striking heads of bloom, but of a paler 
color than the two preceding. Perfec- 
tion is the newest introduction; it is per- 
haps the largest and darkest of all, and 
yet highly pleasing in appearance. Etoile 
Celeste, pale silvery blue, is remarkable 
for its rich fragrance. And then there 



are such fine old varieties as Beauty of 
the Boudoir, President Garfield, Swanley 
Giant, and Vestal. White Lad^ is an 
excellent white and is popular with those 
who like this type of flower. 



PHALAENOPSIS AMABILIS. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a group of Phalsnopsis amabilis from a 
photograph recently taken at the estab- 
lishment of Dr. Schiflmann. at St. Paul, 
Minn. Dr. SchifTmann has had much 
success in the cultivation of phalsenopsis 
and finds ^ood demand for the blooms. 
P. Stuartiana is al^o in bloom at the 
present time. Dr. Schiffman has recently 
returned from Europe and will go to the 
orient next month, returning in May 
with a large collection of orchtds, includ- 
ing about one thousand plants of P. 
Schilleriana and a number of Vanda 
Sanderiana. 



MAnnOTH VASES. 

The illustration page 497, shows two 
mammoth vases on the lawn of Geo. W. 
Fifield, Lowell, Mass., said to be the 
largest in the state. The gardener at 
this place, Frank Sladen, with his son, 
appears in the background. 

Rochester, N. Y.— An elaborate pro- 
gramme has been prepared for the forty- 
ninth annual meeting of the Western 
New York Horticultural Society, to be 
held January 27 and 28. 

New York.— Announcement is made 
by the manager of the Herald Sf|uarc 
Exhibition Hall, where the Chrysanthe- 
mum Society of America held its 1903 
exhibition, that the hall will be opened 
for an Easter flower fair two weeks pre- 
ceding Easter Sunday. 
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The Chrysanthemum. 



PR]Kn>ENT HERRIIfGTON'S ADDRESS. 

[Delivered ai ammmai meeting of the Ch*9santh€' 
mum Soetetr of America^ New York, November 

A year ago» In Chicago, 
In flrat convention aaMm- 
bled, we reviewed the past 
so far as It pertained to 
the work of the Chrysan- 
themum Society of Ameri- 
ca from Its Inception, took 
a careful survey of our 
position as a national so- 
ciety and. Imbued with en- 
thusiasm by the support 
accorded that meeting, re- 
solved that Its annual fixity was thence- 
forth an assured fact. A desire long 
cherished in the minds of manv had 
at last been consummated, and the 
consummation was justified by the re- 
sults attained, as shown then In the general 
Interest manifested in the society's work, 
and since by a large addition to its roll of 
membership. In all undertakings diligence 
In the advocacy of aim and object Is usu- 
ally a stepping stone to recognition, and a 
well-directed effort to give a larger natiooal 
significance to the work of the Chrysan- 
themum Society has already met with such 
marked encouragement and responsive sup- 
port as to justify the belief that there Is a 
bright and useful future assured the society. 
The general Interest in the chrysanthe- 
mum is well sustained, and there is no ap- 
parent reason for any abatement thereof 
In a flower of such Inherent varlabllltv. 
If "variety Is the spice of life," how rlcljly 
endowed with this particular trait is the 
life and history and the unknown future 
development of the flower for which we 
stand as sponsors, endeavoring to obtain 
for it a larger measure of popularity, ex- 
ceeding even that which it receives today. 
Coincident with this, In fact a necessity 
towards Its attainments. Is the organized 
effort for which the society exists, and 
dealing with a subject so comprehensive, so 
rich in latent charm. It behooves us to rise 
equal to the exigencies of our day, to pur- 
sue our alms aillgently and thorougnly, 
to keep a careful record of what American 
growers have done in the past, to see that 
the trend of present efforts is upwardly 
progressive, and to foster future develop- 
ment along ail possible lines, so that more 
and more the chrysanthemum may become 
the people's flower, a flower for the amateur 
as well as for the professional florist and 
the wealthy owner of a finely-equipped es- 
tate employing a skilled gardener. 

Giving honor to whom honor is due, we 
must admit, professional men, fiorists and 
gardeners have been the pioneer workers 
In the chrysanthemum field, and that they, 
too. were the organisers, and are today the 
main support of the society, as they saw 
concerted effort materially enhanced prog- 
ress. It should be the ambition of us all 
to work for a broader development and our 
society can only be truly national In Its 
work by taking cognizance of all types of 
the flower, of all conditions of culture, 
thus centering in itself, and work, the In- 
terest, and commanding the support of 
chrysanthemum lovers, professional and 
amateur, of the greenhouse and the open air. 
The thoughts herein expressed are per- 
haps a repetition of those uttered a year 
ago. and are intentionally repeated in the 
hope that other minds will deliberate on 
them, as it must In truth t>e admitted we 
cannot ignore any part or aspect of the 
work to which we ate committed. Where 
we lead others will follow, and a generous 
co-operation Is assured to us. We have 
ample evidence of this, as demonstrated by 
the united effort that has culminated in 
the grand exhibition amassed to celebrate 
this occasion. When the invitation of the 
American Institute of New York was 
accepted your president, on behalf of the 
Chrysanthemum Society, visited a number 
of the local societies and Invited them to 
co-operate. Uow generous was the re- 
sponse ! Is it not cause for congratulation 
that the substantial provision made by the 
American Institute has been supplemented 
by contributory exhibits from ten other 
separate horticultural societies, all uniting 
in the common desire to make this exhibi- 
tion worthy of the occasion, to honor the 
national society? 

Insofar as the organizing of chrysan- 
themum exhibitions Is concerned there Is 
little for us to do ; they are amply provided 
for, but would it not be wise to devise some 
means to encourage them further with suit- 
able awards, such as a medal or some token 



that would carry with it the prestige of be- 
ing a national award? This idea, too, waa 
suggested a year ago. The time for action 
is here, and now that we are in convention 
assembled, it would be well, also, that we 
should give some thought to ways and 
means toward improving our organisation. 
We should now be In a position to think 
and act intelligently along these lines, as 
the constitution and by-laws of the society, 
heretofore only available in the original 
typewritten copy, were ordered to be printed 
in the proceedings of our Chicago meeting, 
and they will be found in that publication, 
a copy of which has been sent to all mem- 
bers. 

A careful perusal of the constitution re- 
veals that we liave a reserve of available 
executive force that has never yet been 
brought into action. Article IV. entitles us 
to have district vice-presidents for seven 
spedfled districts. Let us call out the re- 
serves and, given men In sympathy with 
the cause, what a fertile fleld of mission- 
ary work these districts should prove! As 
a means towards securing a large aggrega- 
tion of membership probably none better 
could be devised. Some amendments are 
needed also to adapt our laws to present 
conditions of the society's work. One in- 
stance only need be cited, that of the com- 
mittees that for a long time have been 
doing such admirable work annually In pass- 
ing judgment on the novelties submitted 
to them. These irregularities could prob- 
ably be best rectified by the appointment of 
a committee to revise the constitution and 
by-laws and submit Its recommendations In 
accordance with Article IX. 

The record of the proceedings of the so- 
ciety, as published, has already been al- 
luded to. It is a valuable compendium of 
information, containing that remarkably 
comprehensive series of papers submitted 
at the Chicago meeting and which, if justly 



appraised, more than compensates for the 
cost of meml>ershlp. It was, bv motion, 
ordered also to Incorporate in this publica- 
tion ^ record of all new crysanthemums in- 
troduced in America since 1880, Elmer D. 
Smith having tendered the society the use 
of his recordsL No adequate provision, 
however, was made for the copying of the 
valuable records that are in Mr. Smith's 
possession, and which obviously will in- 
volve quite some time and labor to classify, 
compile and make ready for printing. Action 
should be taken at this meeting and author- 
ity granted providing ways and means for 
the preparation of this Important matter 
for publication In our next volume. Not 
alone do we need to have this information 
available for ready reference; our conti- 
nental co-workers are also anxious we 
should publish It 

A subject worthy of thought Is how we 
may enhance the interest and the resultant 
practical value of our annual publication 
so as to make It sought after, to make it a 
means of bringing into and keeping within 
the fold of memtiershlp those members — and 
there might be hundreds of them — that are 
prevented or are unable to attend the an- 
nual meetings. Could we not enlarge the 
scope of our publication ; make it a chrys- 
anthemum Year Book and therein review 
the season of the flower, enumerate the new 
ones as they appear, and describe them in a 
few terse but readable articles that would 
tell more, and with better effect, than the 
conventional catalogue descriptions? Even 
work of this character is directly In line 
with our object, and can be better done 
by our society than by the average Indi- 
vidual. We extol the fact that the litera- 
ture of the chrysanthemum surpasses that 
of any other flower. Do we not, then, owe 
it to those who shall come after that the 
record of our time shall be handed down 
complete and unimpaired? 




NATHAN SMITH ft SON'S NBW LIGHT PINK CHRYSANTHEMUM, JOHN BURTON 
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It Is easy to be critical, to say her^ and 
there are yulnerable points of attack. The 
defensiTe part Is the harder part, and calls 
for the exercise of a careful discrimination 
in laving out an aggressive policy. We as- 
semble but once a year, and time is too 
limited for great accomplishments involving 
a mass of detail. A way suggests itself, 
however, in which, if we coula agree on 
the desirability of diligently prosecuting 
certain lines of work, to create special com- 
mittees to carry on the work deputed to 
them between our annual sessions. This 
would conduce to rapidity of progress and 
show In our annual reports a larger meas- 
ure of attained results. 

In this city In August, 1900. I for the 
first time attended a meeting of the faith- 
ful few who for a decade had held the so- 
ciety true to active purpose, confident in 
the belief there was a need for it to be, 
though general apathy discouraged their 
efforts. The election of oflicers brought to 
me the responsibility of directing its af- 
fairs. From that moment one hope was 
dominant — the hope that ways and means 
might be found to establish a closer com- 
munity of interest between the work and 
the workers: the hope that the society 
might meet in association with some Im- 
portant exhibition and thus better fulfill 
its mission. The Horticultural Society of 
Chicago provided the first opportunity, and 
Its noble effort has been ably seconded by 
the American Institute of New York, with 
ten other societies co-operating. In Chi- 
cago, contrary to his personal wishes, you 
saw fit to continue your president in oflBce. 
one member quoting the old adage as to its 
being unwise to '*swap horses in crossing a 
stream.'* Today we have more than crossed 
the stream; we are assuredly on high, dry 
ground, for how otherwise could such a fire 
of enthusiasm be kindled as enlivened the 
scene of action today? For your warm en- 
couragement, hearty assistance and patient 
toleration thanks is tendered, coupled with 
the wish that you will all unite In uphold- 
ing others with the same eordial support 
you have given those In whom past autnor- 
ity and responsibility have been vested, and 
so Individually and collectively ensure for 
the Chrysanthemum Society of America a 
lasting and progressive future. 

CHRTSANTH£MUM SOCIETY OF AMERICA 

WORK OF COMMITTBBS. 

At New York, December 9, the follow- 
ing was shown: 

Seedling?, John Barton; light rose pink 
with silvery reverse, giving a shell pink 
appearance, Japanese inctirved; shown by 
Nathan Smith & Son, Adrian, Mich.; 
scored 85 points commercial scale. 

At Philadelphia, December 1, was 
shown the varietj John Barton; an 
incnnred Japanese, soft daybreak pink in 
color; shown by Nathan Smith & Son, 
Adrian, Mich.; scored 89 points, com- 
mercial scale. PsBD. H. Lemon, Secy. 

CATTLEYA DOWIANA. 
Cattleya Dowiana is a native of Costa 
Rica, and as sach, needs an abundance of 
heat and moistare daring its growing 
season. I grow this cattleya daring 
summer in oar dendrobtum and pha^ 
Isnopsis house, 65^ at night. After flow- 
ering, which occurs before the bulbs are 
fully matured, they are removed to the 
cattleya house, where they are kept mod- 
erately moist until the pseudo- bulbs have 
obtained their full maturity. Then I 
keep them rather dry and cool, 50° to 
56° at night, and during January and 
Pebmaryas low as 45° to 48** during 
night. This low temperature seems not 
to injure, but rather tends to keep the 
plants dormant longer in the spring and 
counteracts the tendencies to make a 
second growth in the fall, which would 
otherwise weaken the plants. A mixture 
offers roots and sphagnum, with a layer 
of charcoal and potsherds in the bottom 
of the crates, suits them. Crates are bet- 
ter than pots for this variety. A little 
weak liquid manure during the most act- 
ive stage of growth improves them 
greatlv. The photograph reproduced 
herewith was taken December 12. 

AxBL Hallstrom. 
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CATTLEYA DOWIANA, GROWN BY A. HALL8TROM, ST. PAUL. 



Fruits and Vegetables. 



L£TTUCfi« 

Successive sowings of lettuce must not 
be overlooked as the days begin to 
lengthen. The growth will be more satis- 
factory. There are few things that do 
so well iu spring in hotbeds as this. 
Finer heads can be cut from the hotbeds 
in April, May and into June that can be 
had in either the greenhouse or outdoors 
in summer. We will have more to say 
about this in a- future issue but would 
here impress the necessity of successive 
sowings. Grand Rapids and Boston 
Market were advised tor indoor culture. 
They are rapid growers and do not heart 
very much, but their crisp leaves in vrin- 
ter make a first-class siuad. With the 
approach of a lonp^er day and growth 
naturally more active, it is not necessary 
to stick to these. Golden Queen and 
Deacon heart verv quickly in spring and 
it would be very hard to find two other 
varieties so suitable for this purpose. 
Again, sow thinly. Jas. T. Scott. 



RADISHES. 

The radish is another toothsome dainty 
that is always acceptable and more so 
in winter, when such things are always 
scarce. You may not be fortunate 
enough to have a house at your disposal 
for the ezdusive cultivation of cauliflower, 
lettuce, etc. They take up lots of room 
when you have to supply a large family. 
With radishes it is difierent. You can 
grow them in almost any odd corner and 
you can get a good many off a very 



small space. Of coarse it is better if you 
have a bench or a part of a bench at your 
disposal with six inches of soil in it, but 
if you haven't got this you can look 
around and you will be sure to find 
so me odd corner. In the carnation house 
you will be sure to find some places where 
the plants have succumbed to stem rot 
and you don't have others to take their 
place. You will readily recognize that it 
does not pay to have such spots empty 
until earlv summer and you may have 
been puzzling your brains trying to think 
ofsomething to fill the vacancy. Should 
nothing else be handv or should the space 
not be ur^ntly needed for anything else, 
a few radish seeds dropped in will soon 
cover the ground. They are not subject 
to the attack of any of the numerous 
parasites and will do no harm in such a 
place; this cannot be said of many other 
things. Along the front of the rose 
benches you will also find space and their 
presence will not be detrimental. 

There are other spots in every private 
and commercial place too numerous to 
mention that can be utilized in a like 
manner. Radishes are not fastidious in 
regard to temperature; anything from 
40° to 60° at night will do. The higher 
the temperature, however, the more apt 
they are to run to tops, so if a tempera- 
ture of 50° can be given so much the bet- 
ter. While there are many varieties of 
radishes that do well outdoors in sum- 
mer there is only one variety that is 
suitable for indoor culture, the Plus Ultra. 
The tops of this variety remain very 
dwarf uuder all circumstances, in lactone 
is surprised to find such large roots 
attached to the small leaves. All the 
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others that we have tried make tops at 
the expense of roots. Sow a few at a 
time and the succession can be indefinitelj 
extended. Jas. T. Scott. 

CAULIFLOWER. 
In the issne of November 1 we had this 
to say about cauliflower: "A sowing 
of snowball cauliflower should also be 
made. This is a very acceptable vege- 
table for earlj spring when the bench 
space is available. We may have some- 
thing to say about this later." We will 
now take this matter up. If the seeds 
were sown then, or even two weeks after 
that date, the young plants ought to be 
in good condition for planting in their 
permanent quarters now. Our own were 
sown about the middle of November and 
will be in fine condition for planting in 
the bench about the bep^inning of the 
year. The matter of sowmg seeds thinly 
cannot be too fully impressed. The pre- 
vailing practice is to sow too thickly, 
and sucn plants when sown thickly mre 
always sure to damp off considerably. 
Not only so, but when the fun^^us gets a 
good hold it is liable to defer its opera- 
tions and sometimes gets in its fine 
work after the plants are in their perma- 
nent quarters, and have made consider- 
able growth. A few blanks in a bench 
at that time means a good deal. 

Plants that are grown in seed flats in 
this fashion are aJso too spindly and 
when we start with such material we 
need hardly expect to cut a first class 
crop. We have grown our cauliflower 
at different temperatures. We devoted 
a bench to it one year in a house where 
a night temperature of 50® was main- 
tained. That year we cut fairly good 
heads about the middle of March. Last 
year we planted a bench in the lettuce 
house where a night temperature of 40° 
is maintained and began cutting the first 
week in April. The cooler temperature, 
in our opinion, is the best and the crop 
can always be got off in time to accom- 
modate the rush of bedding plants. The 
plants make a stouter, hardier growth, 
and the heads are usuallv superior. They 
ought not to be crowded together too 
thickly. Twelve inches apart each way 
will do. Or if the rows be twelve inches 
apart and the plants fifteen inches in the 
rows it will be better still. 

Cauliflower must have a fairly rich, 
not overstiff soil to grow in and from the 
time they are planted out until the time 
the crop is ready to cut they must not 
receive a check of any kind. They will 
stand to be on the wet rather than on 
the dry side, and if they get a dry out 
at any time they will become stunted. 
They will sometimes wilt a little on 
very bright days, but this is not so liable 
to occur when the plants are grown in 
the cooler temperature. As a preventa- 
tive the plants may be sprinkled lightly 
overhead about the middle of the day on 
bright days, and the paths kept well 
moistened. There . are few things that 
give so little trouble in a greenhouse as 
cauliflower. When fairly treated they 
are not subject to the attacks of aphis, 
thrips or red spider, like most other sub- 
jects. Once in a while an odd one will 
succumb by damping off above the 
ground or the roots will become 
infested, but occasional sprinkling of 
lime will prevent this and at the same 
time will act as a fertilizer by liberating 
many of the insoluble ingredients con- 
tained in the soil. Keep the top soil well 
stirred at all times. Nothing injures or 
retards plant growth so much as an 
^ncr^sted surface. It prevents the free 
-^ss of oxygen and roots cannot live 
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without a free supply of this. Oxygen is 
also necessary in bringing about the 
decay of the different fertilizing particles 
contained in the soil and it is no wonder 
that plants growing in a soil with an 
encrusted top look starved and sickly. 

When growth is fairly active few plants 
will stand more feeding than these and 
the fertilizers need not be of the choicest 
or most expensive kind. The washings 
from the cow barn or horse stable are 
very satisfactory. Sheep or chicken 
manure may also be applied as a top 
dressing or it may be put in a bag and 
soaked in a barrel of water and enough 
of this used at every watering to give it 
a rich amber color. Soft coal soot is also 
a valuable fertilizer used either in the 
water or as a top dressing. It soon 
changes the color ot the leaves to a deep 
green and also helps to prevent root dis- 
eases. The green coloration of leaves as 
we all know is caused by the presence on 
them of a substance known as chloro- 
phyll. Assimilation takes place only 
when chlorophyll is present, and under 
the influence of sunlight. Iron enters 
very largely into the composition of 
chlorophyll so it will readily be seen how 
important it is to have vour leaves as 



green as possible, and also use fertilizers 
that will assist this. 

Under ordinary circumstances it takes 
about three months after planting to 
produce a crop of cauliflower indoors but 
there are few vegetables that tickle the 
moody appetite so acceptably in early 
spring as this, and moreover it is one of 
the things that you cannot store away 
in the fall months as you do celery, 
cabbage, carrots, etc. When the heads 
begin to mature a leaf should be broken 
over the top of them to prevent discolor- 
ing. The action of the sun and elements 
causes them to turn yellow, but when 
protected in this way they will mature 
and emerge as white as snow and this 
adds to their value. Jas. T. Scott. 

MILTOWIA VEXILLARIA. 

My miltonias this year have been finer 
than ever, large flowers and exquisite 
coloring and not wishing to enjoy this 
alone I send you a photograph, which 
may also interest your readers. I also 
enclose photograph of Phala^nopsis ama- 
bilis; the plants I brought with me from 
the Philippines last year. I have hun 
dreds of these and the show all spring 
was a grand one. Phalsnopsis Ludde- 
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manniana is now in full flower and of 
this variety I have about 100 plants. I 
am daily expecting another 1,000 of Pha- 
IsQopsis in yariety, which I collected on 
my recent trip to the Philippines. 

R. SCHIFFMANN. 



A FIELD DAT AT PHILADELPHIA. 

One of the most interestin/? eveqftft of 
the New Year for gardeners, florists and 
farmers will be the annual institute meet- 
ing at Horticultural Hall January 19, 
which is also the date of the regular 
monthly meeting of the Horticultural 
Society. It will be a combined institute 
meeting, society meeting and exhibition. 
The meetings will begin at 2 p. m. with 
an address of welcome by the chairman, 
Edwin Lonsdale. Ernst Hemming will 
be the first speaker at the afternoon 
session. His subject will be "The Old 
Fashioned Flower Garden/' and those 
w^o remember his interesting talk on 
herbaceous plants before the Florists' 
Club are looking forward to hearing 
something yery good from him on this 
new subject. J. H. Peachy, who is one 
of the institute lecturers, will speak on 
"The Making of a Farmer," and will no 
doubt also tell us how to keep the farmer 
on the farm once ne's made. J. Otto 
Thilowhas '* Improvements in Veget&bles 
of the Past Decade" for his subject. He 
is one of the chiefs of the great Dreer 
establishments, the connections of which 
are world wide and which have for nearly 
seventy years been the pioneers In the 
introduction of new and improved varie- 
ties of fruits, flowers and vegetables to 
the planters in this country. James 
Boyd, one of Philadelphia's fortunate 
business men who can snatch time 
enough from his lactorv or office for 
foreign travel, will tell what he saw in a 
recent trip through Syria and Ejjypt 
that is interesting to the lover of^fine 
flowers or fine gardens, and as Mr. Boyd 
is an ardent plant lover, a keen observer 
and a man of deep knowledge of the 
literature and history of gardens past 
and present, his contribution on this 
occasion will be of more than passing 
interest and value. Other subjects for 
the afternoon session are ''Lawns and 
Lawn Making," by Professor R. Carle- 
ton Ball, of Washington, and "Value of 
our Native Birds to the Farmer." by 
Professor Franklin Menges, of York, Pa. 
Adjournment will be at 5 p. m. 

The evening session will open at 7:30 
o'clock with a talk on "Soil Improve- 
ment," by Mr. Peachy, followed by J. 
Oglesby Paul on "Attractive Home Sur- 
roundings and their Value." Mr. Paul, 
as everyone knows, is the new landscape 
architect of Fairmount park and in tne 
private practice of his art has earned an 
enviable reputation for so young a man. 
He is a pupil of the great Olmsted, whose 
fame as a creator of beautiful park and 
home surroundings is world-wide. Mr; 
Paul's talk will be one of the features of 
the meeting. It will be illustrated. Pro- 
fessor Menges will follow with "Insect 
Friends and Foes of the Farmer," after 
which Ex-Senator Harlan will give his 
famous address on "Alaska, Land of the 
Midnight Sun," which will be the great 
feature of the evening session. 

The question box will, as usual, be 
open for anyone with problems to solve. 
Address G. C. Watson, Juniper and 
Locust streets, who has charge of this 
box. Mr. Watson reports having already 
received the following inquiries to be 
answered at the meeting: 

''fsn't the Enjrlish sparrow a mach maligned 
bird?" Referred to l*ror. Menges. 

"If Red Fescue a good grass for pro win); under 
trees?" Referred to R. Carleton Ball. 




THE SASSAFRAS. 



* Ts bacteria culture for the farmer beyond the 
eip^Timental stage?" Referred to J. H. Peachy. 

"What is the best catch crop in case of a bay 
failure?" Referred to Professor Menges. 

"What is the best time to trim evergreens?" 
Referred to J. Oglesby Paul. 

"What is tbe^best remedy foi.San Jose scale?" 
Referred to Professor Menges. 

This field day of the gardening and 
farming interests in and around Phila- 
delphia is a part of the regular work of 
the state department of agriculture and 
is arranged under the local auspices of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
and the Florists' Club of Philadelphia. 
The executive committee consists of 
Edwin Lonsdale, chairman of committee 
for Philadelphia county. David Rust, 
representing the Horticultural Society, 
and George C. Watson, representing the 
Florists' Club. The reception committee 
consists of the following: William K. 
Harris, W. Atlee Burpee, Robert Craig, 
Mrs. E. S. Starr, Jno. Westcott, J. 
Cheston Morris, Edward Campbell and 
Hewardson Brown. 



Boulder, Col.— Professor Ramaley. 
professor of biology in the state univer- 
sity, left here for San Francisco December 
15, and from there will go to Japan to 
make a study of plant life in the Orient. 
He has secured a jrear's leave of absence. 
While there he will be the guest of the 
Japanese botanical society. 



THE SASSAFRAS TREE. 

The common sassafras is looked upon 
as being a weed in most parts of the 
country. It is reputed to be useful chiefly 
for ''sassafras tea;" and sassafras tea is 
not greatly relished by the tea topers — 
not even by the worst of them. Under 
suitable surroundings, however, this 
plant grows to be a considerable tree, 
thirty or forty feet in height. It is rather 
an attractive looking tree when it reaches 
twenty-five feet or more and-^has a fresh, 
tidy appearance throughout the summer. 
In the autumn when the leaves turn it 
takes on one of the most remarkably 
brilliant colorings of any of our native 
American trees. I have very seldom seen 
good specimens of sassafras in parks and 
private places, but the few times when I 
have found good trees have made me 
believe that the species is worthy of more 
frequent and careful cultivation. The 
accompanjing photograph shows (in 
especially attractive group of sassafras 
trees in the grounds of the department of 
horticulture, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. These trees are said to be about 
twenty-five vears old. ■: * 

F. A. Waugh. 



A DYNAMITE explosion at Bronx Park 
December 18, shattered much of the glass 
i n the greenhouses. 
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A Happt Nbw Ybab to all. 

Sbnd in yotir onbscription now for tlie 
ensuing year. 

Thb Hawaii Board of Agricnltnre pro- 
poses to supply purchasers with seeds at 
cost. 

Stokbs & Hakhison Co., PatnesYille, 
O., has been in the nursery business fifty 
years. 

Papbr WhitbNaxcissi give best results 
when brought along moderately in a cool 
house with plenty of light. 

RBPRB8BNTATIYB9 of the United States 
Agricultural Department are negotiating 
for the purchase of a seed farm at Chico. 
CaL 

Prop. C. S. Sargbnt, of the Arnold 
Arboretum, who has made an eztensiye 
tour of Siberia and the orient, returned 
last week. 

W. B. Rows & Son, Worcester, England, 
are offering anew apple, Edward VII, 
of which high opinions have been 
expressed by British authorities. 

Wb are in receipt of the report of the 
nineteenth annusil couTcntion of the 
Society of American Florists, held in 
Milwaukee, Wis., August 18-21. 

Pall-sown cyclamens make the best 
plants, but it is not too late yet to sow 
the seed if they have been overlooked, 



and good plants can be had for Christ- 
mas, 1904. 

It is supposed that the Malmaison car- 
nation was raised by Boupland, superin- 
tendent of the Empress Josephine's gar- 
dens. The empress is said to have been 
an ardent cultivator of carnations. 

Thb sixth annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association was held 
December 10. Dr. H. P. Walcott was 
elected president and E. A. Start of Biller- 
ica, secretary and treasurer. 

Lincoln Park, Chicago, is to be 
enlarged and improved by the addition 
of 250 acres of north shore property. 
Plans for the proposed improvement were 
considered formsilly for the first time at a 
con^n^nce of the park commissioners 
December 12. AU favored the plan. 

In the annual report of the commission- 
ers of the West Park board, the largest 
conservatory in Chicago is planned for 
Garfield park. The new flower house 
will occupy the ground space now taken 
up by the race track and the cost will be 
$150,000. President Frederick Bangs, 
of the board, thinks that the conserva- 
tory will be built early in the spring. 



TEHPBRATURB FOR SWEET PEAS. 

Ed. Gardbning:— Please advise me of 
the proper temperature for sweet peas to 
secure the best results. E. 

A carnation house temperature of 50° 
to 52° is best suited to sweet peas. G. 



PROPERTIES OF THE SWEET PEA. 

The properties of the sweet pea have 
been formulated bv the Nationcd Sweet 
Pea Society of England as follows: 

Psrm.— The standards must be erect, 
waved, or only slightly hooded. The 
standard, wings and keel to be in pro- 
portion to each other as will consti* 
tute a harmonious and well balanced 
flower. 

Nttmbsr sf Blooms on a Stem.— No variety 
shall be recognised that has not at least 
three blooms on a stem, gracefully dis- 
posed. 

Color.—Distinct and clear self colors are 
most to be desired, and therefore striped, 
watered and edged flowers will not be 
awarded certificates of merit unless thev 
present quite new and remarkable combi- 
nations. 



FERTILIZERS FOR CALLAS. 

Ed. Gardbking:— What do you con- 
sider the best fertilisers for calla lilies in 

pots? ROCHBLLB. 

Callas can stand abundant feeding after 
the first of the year. There is nothing 
better than semi weekly applications of 
liquid cow manure. Other fertilizers, 
such as bone meal and sheep manure, 
applied more moderately, are also pro 
ductive of good results. G. 



SOCIETY OF AKERICAR FLORISTS. 

DBPARTMBNT OP PLANT REGISTRATION. 

M. H. Walsh, Woods Hole. Mass., sub- 
mits for registration the following new 
roses: 

Minnehaha— A hvbrid between Wichu- 
raiana and Paul Nevron. Flowers 
double, about two inches in diameter; 
color pink; profuse bloomer; foliage 
glossy, large, nine petioles to each leaf; 
growth vigorous. 

Hiawatha— A hybrid between Crimson 
Rambler and Paul's Carmine Pillar. 



Flowers single, shell shaped, in large 
clusters remaining on the plant for fully 
three weeks; petals crimson, tips scarlet, 
base white; foliage very dark, glossy; 
growth vigorous 

Wm. J. Stbwart, Sec'y. 



DUTCH HTAORTHS FOR EASTER. 

Bt>. Gardbning:— What is the best 
time to pot Dutch hyacinths to bloom 
for Easter? Should they be potted in 
soil or sand? Also, when should dwarf 
sweet alvssum be planted to bloom about 
the middle of May? A Subscridbr. 

The best time to plant Dutch hya^ 
cinths for Easter is as soon as possible 
after they arrive from Holland. To 
defer potting those intended for later 
forcing will shrivel the bulbs, and is 
harmful in the extreme. If they are not 
already potted do so at once and place 
them outside in a cold frame and after a 
thorough watering cover them with four 
inches of soil and leave them there until 
about twenty days before Easter. We 
have experimented on a small scale with 
planting bulbs in sand, but can see no 
reason why the old common fiense method 
of planting them in soil should be changed. 
Plant them in any old carnation soil that 
has been used in the houses for a season. 
Sow the dwart sweet alyssum tbe latter 
part of January to have them in bloom 
for the middle of May. G. 



DISEASED LETTUCE. 

Ed. Gardbning:— Can you give a 
remedy for disease on lettuce, samples of 
which you will find enclosed? A. J. S. 

The lettuce leaves were infested with 
several forms of fungi and with a bacte- 
rium. It is impossime from an examina- 
tion of the material to determine defi- 
nitely the cause of the disease when so 
many organisms are present. The dis- 
ease however, is undoubtedly due to one 
or more of these low forms of life. There 
is very little that can be done to control 
diseases of this kind on lettuce after they 
have once gained a foothold. It is 
always advisable before starting a crop 
of lettuce to fumigate the greenhouse, 
thoroughly with sulphur, using the 
flowers of sulphur, and heating just hot 
enough to produce fumes without setting 
the sulphur on fire- If the disease makes 
its appearance on the lettuce, it may be 
held in check somewhat by keeping the 
temperature as low as possible without 
injury to the plants, and by special care 
in watering. It is better to use a sub- 
irrigation method if it is possible to do 
so, thus avoiding a soaking of the leaves 
—a condition which is especially favor- 
able for the development of fungi and 
bacteria. Proper ventilation should of 
course be given the house during the 
growth and development of the plants. 
A. F. W. 

Ithaca, N. Y.— The first annual meet- 
ing of the Agricultural Experimenters* 
League of New York will be held at Cor- 
nell University, January 8—9. 

Trbnton, N. J. — The twenty-ninth 
annual meeting of the New Jersey State 
Horticultural Society will be held* at the 
State house here on Thursday and Fri- 
day, January 7 and 8. 

Nbwport, R. I.— The Horticultural 
Society held its annual meeting Decem- 
ber 2. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, lames Sullivan; vice-presidents. 
Alex. McLellan and firuce fiutterton; 
recording secretary, D. Mcintosh; finan- 
cial secretary, Joseph Gibson. 
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THE WORK OF PEOIfT ENTHUSIASTS. 

It is enthusiasts and those who do 
things who make mistakes which ffive 
the calculating and the matter-of-tact, 
methodical persons their opfiortunity to 
draw attention to such mistakes and 
make the necessary corrections, thus 
possibly unconsciously, or may be other- 
wise, though certainly indisputably, 
adding to this world's sum ot knowl- 
edge and attracting more attention than 
could otherwise be the case. A case in 
point: Had it not been for the enthus- 
iastic secretary of the peony committee 
making a few blunders, the opportunity 
for clearing the peony atmospnere would 
not haTC occunvd. "The greatest thing 
that ever happened," said one enthusiast, 
rubbing his hands gleefully. "And such 
knowl^^ came from unexpected quar- 
ters/' said another, i^nietly, with a smile. 
"Correct knowledge is generally in order 
and is always constitutional, said still 
another, who has pronounced ideas 
about things in general and plant 
nomenclature in particular. And this 
is especially so when we consider that 
the mother of so many special societies 
has been the means of much useful 
knowledge being so freely disseminated, 
as the national society was organized for 
just such purposes. Ir there were no mis- 
takes maae and to make there would be 
no necessity for corrections, consequently 
death to all animate and inanimate 
things would naturally follow. The 
strujj^gle for existence makes life worth 
the hying; it is life. Show us the person 
who never made a mistake and we will 
show you one who has done nothing. 

I happen to know a man who, I befieye, 
is ncitner a member of the peony society 
nor the peony committee, nor has he 
friends connected with the official family 
of the Emperor of Japan, but who has 
imported apparently direct in unbroken 
cases through American agencies numer- 
ous yarieties of peonies, hoth tree and 
herbaceous, at different times with no 
other than Japanese names attached. 
These were selected by the purchaser 
with great care from pictures that he 
was assured were hand painted, true 
representations from nature, which were 
Tcry striking. It is presumed that many 
peony enthusiasts haye seen similar 
pictures. But whateyer the cause, or 
the reason, the names attached to the 
pictures and those attached to the plants 
did not agree, those among the her- 
baceous yarieties being by far the worst. 
for a greater lot of w'orthless yarieties 
from an American's viewpoint would 
indeed be hard to find. Those amone 
the tree yarieties were not quite so bad, 
some of them proving to be grand, but 
they were so different from the pictures 
that it appeared as though no effort 
-whateyer had been made to send them 
true to name. If this be true, and I am 
afraid it is, what is the sense of honor 
among the Japanese? Is it discernible 
without a strong microscope? If the 
S. A. F. would send a committee on 
nomenclature direct to Japan to stay 
there for a year or two to look after these 
matters some yery worthless varieties 
ought to be permitted to stay in Japan, 
where they belong. 

The varieties of the herbaceous section 
that haye been raised from seed in 
Bngland, France and especially in 
America, so far as I have been able 
to observe, are far superior to those 
received .direct from Japan. It has been 
intimated that many of our best yarie- 
ties under English and French names are 
Japanese importations renamed. In a 
few instances this, it is to be feared, may 



be true, but judging from the trash 
imported nowadays under the original 
Japanese names and selected from water 
color hand paintings it is safe to assert 
that the least said the better. As soon 
as the smoke is cleared away we will see 
the peony question more clearly. In the 
meantime let tis not forget the sugges- 
tion thrown out recently in reference to a 
peony exhibition, for it is well worth 
the attention ot every one interested in 
the peony, and who is not? The plan of 
cold storage might be all right, but it is 
TOing to take a lot of time and trouble 
for some persons, and also a lot of cold 
storage space. Bringing together as 
many yarieties as possible at a given 
point ou^ht to aid in clearing up some 
of the disputes in nomenclature, and I 
hope it may be done. GuBSS. 



MISSOURI ROTANIC GARDEN BANQUET. 

The fourteenth annual banquet given 
by the Missouri Botanical Garden to 
garden employes, florists and nursery- 
men in St. Louis and yicinitr, on Decem- 
ber 11, at the Mercantile Club, was a 
most enjoyable affair and of more than 
usuid interest. Covers were set for 
seyenty-five guests. After the dinner Dr. 
Wm. Trelease, director of the garden, 
who officiated as toastmaster, announced 
that it was intended to have a change of 
programme each year, in fact something 
new, and for this occasion stereoptican 
yiews had been prepared by the speakers 
of the evening. Mr. Kessler, chief of the 
landscape department at the World's 
Fair, was then introduced. He spoke 
at length on what is being done in the 
landscape department. Views were 
shown of speamen trees and the group- 
ing of shrubbe^ in the different parts of 
the grounds. The method of transplant- 
ing the big trees, some fifteen to twenty 
inches in diameter, was presented in 
detail. Mr. Kessler said that out of 
300 trees planted only three had died. 

M. Vachrat, head gardener to the city 
of Paris, Prance, who is in charge of the 
French garden at the Fair, was present 
and made a short address. 



OIRLS' INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE. 

The Girls* Industrial College, of Texas, 
which was opened to students September 
23, is going to make a special feature of 
horticulture and floriculture. Three new 
greenhouses 18x40 haye just been com- 
pleted and will be gradually stocked with 
an assortment of bedding and decorative 
plants. A small nursery has also been 
established and a course of instruction in 
growing, grafting, budding, etc., will be 
afforded those of the students that desire 
such instruction. The campus of the 
institution embraces about seventy acres, 
a large part of which will be devoted to 
forestry and landscape gardening. Well 
made drives, beautiful stretches of green 
lawn and an artificial lake are some of the 
leading features now and the entire 

? rounds will be developed gradually, 
his work is in charge of A. J. Seiders, 
landscape gardener, of Austin, Tex , 
formerly head gardener at the State 
Lunatic Asylum, Austin, and Landa*s 
Park, near San Antonio, Tex. 



Honolulu, Haw.— C. J. Austin, super- 
intendent at the government nursery, 
made a report November 25 on the free 
distribution of plants there. Since the 
opening a few weeks preyious a total of 
2,665 plants have been distributed to 110 
persons. By islands the distribution was; 
Oahu, 2,182; Kauai, 208; Hawaii, 183; 
Maui, 50, and Molokai, 42. 




The Late Ernit Q. Asmut. 



WORKERS m HORnCULTURE CXLIIL 

Ernst G. Asmus passed away at his 
home in West Hoboken, N. J., on Thurs- 
day afternoon, December 17, aged 59 
years. Mr. Asmus had been in failing 
nealth for several months, a painful 
affection of the throat bringing about the 
fatal result. He was bom at Hamburg, 
Germany, and came to this country when 
nine years of age. His father and his 
brother Rudolph established a flower 
business on Weavertown road, now 
known as Hudson boulevard, under the 
name of C. A. Asmus & Son. Rudolph 
retired to establish business for himself 
in 1862 and Ernst took his place in the 
firm. Soon afterwards Ernst separated 
and started in the same neighborhood on 
property belonging to Henry Kuhl 
adjoining Schutzen park. Afterwards 
he bougnt the estate ot Peter Schup 
which, with the additional property 
afterward acquired, formed tne foun- 
dation for the great business eyent- 
ually deyeloped. Here his career as a 

grogressiye commercial florist really 
egan. He was a remarkably shrewd 
and able business man and accumulated 
a large competence in his business. The 
flowers from his place haye always held 
a leading place as to high quality in the 
market of New York. He was a promo- 
ter and active worker in the affairs of 
the New York Cut Flower Company 
from its inception. He leaves a widow 
and three sons. One son, Adolph, 
attends to local business and another, 
Edward, has charge of the new house at 
Closter. The funeral will be held on 
Sunday at Trinity church, Hoboken^ and 
burial at Hoboken cemetery, New Dur- 
ham. All arrangements as to pall-bearers, 
etc.. were in accordance vrith expressed 
vrish of the deceased. 



RocKPOXD, III.— The thirty-seventh 
annual meeting of the Northern Illinois 
Horticultural Society was held here 
December 9-10. 

San Francisco, Cal.— Brainard N. 
Rowley, editor of the California Fruit 
Grower, died November 20, aged fifty- 
five years. Mr. Rowley was born m 
Philadelphia. His son, Harry C. Rowley, 
was closely associated with him during 
the past nine years in the editorship and 
business management of the paper. 
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DECORAnON OF HOME GROUNDS. 

No. 7.— A large Babylonica willow. 
The seat below it and general care shown 
is evidence of the owner's appreciation, 
and causes a stranger to feel that he is 
within a friendly influence while under 
the shelter of sucn a tree. 

No. 8.— A beautiful shrub, Spircea sorbi- 



cost of flowers, still less with abnormal 
traits in them. Gardening becomes an 
art when it so arranges flowers, shrubs, 
lawns and trees that thev please the 
taste through the eye by their effects of 
line, mass, space and color. It is akin to 
the art of the painter with the ampler 
colors, the more brilliant lights and the 




No. 7. THE DECORATION OF HOME GROUNDS. 



folia, but there are indications that it came 
by express and a convenient place for 
planting selected without regard or 
knowledge as to whether its individuality 
was adapted to the situation or that har- 
mony of companionship was requisite for 
the decoration of the house. A beautiful 
plant, but it has not made the house 
more beautiful, that is, the house is in no 
wise incorporated into the beauty 
created bv the planting of the spiraea. 

No. 9.— This shows the tendency in 
park culture. The roses and shrubbery 
are thrifty and pleasing, but they, like us 
pedestrians, are warned to "keep off 
the grass." The dividing line, "Thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther," is visible 
and denotes rigid rule in place of harmo- 
nious feelings. The stone edged walk, 
kept bare, trying and painful to look at, 
is an expense; the man with the hoe is in 
daily conflict with nature. 



GARDEN COBlPETinONS. 

The Parisians have discovered with 
intelligence and good taste that the ordi- 
nary flower show has little to do with 
gardening as a branch of the arts. It is 
all very well, if one likes that sort of 
thing, to exhibit the largest and heaviest 
rose that ever gardener over-blew, and 
take a prize witn it. If his ingenuity is 
perverse enough, he will next contrive 
some languid and pampered hybrid and 
take a prize with that, too, adding a 
third for some flower the color of which 
he has distorted from its natural hue. 
These are what the circus bills call feats 
of strength and agility, and they bear 
about the same relation to the art of 
gardening as the athletic stunts at the 
circus to the art of sculpture, according 
to the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
The crowd on the boards are ready with 
applause for the one, and the horticul- 
tural societies and florists* clubs with 
prizes for the other. 

Real gardening, in the intelligent view, 
has little concern with the rarity or the 



broader spaces that nature gives the gar- 
dener. In the ordinary garden about the 
suburban or the country house, it is land- 
scape architecture on a little scale. Even 
the very rich stand in awe of such a big 
phrase, but the humble commuter applies 
it when he plans his little garden in the 
autumn and lays it out next spring. 

In France there must be prizes for every 
thing, and as soon as the Parisians dis- 
covered that flower shows do not reward 
real gardening, they found a way to do it 
themselves. Of course, they "instituted 
a competition" among the gardens of 
Neuilly, a prosperous, intelligent suburb 
like our Oranges. Thirty householders 
entered their gardens, and in an 
appointed week the jury visited them. 
Artists as eminent as Dagnan-Bouveret 
served on it, and it finally bestowed the 
prizes for "delicious" combinations of 
color, "beautifully arranged" beds, and 
the like. In one garden even the despised 
yellow daisies of our fields were so artis- 
tically disposed as to win a prize. 



Here in America our rich occasionally 
have their names, with an incongruous 
Latin termination, fastened to some 
product of their gardener's ingenuity, 
and then boast vaguely of it. They 
should set their gardeners to the prac- 
tice of the real art of gardening, and 
Ne^yport and Lenox should "institute 
their competitions," like Neuilly. They 
would want to visit each other's gar- 
dens with the Jury and make the occa- 
sion a function to which a discreet public 
might be admitted at a high price, as 
they are at a horse show, to provide a 
suitable number of admiring onlookers. 
The richer and more ambitious suburbs 
could do likewise in their own way, just 
as they now have their horse shows, and 
gratify every reasonable curiosity about 
each other's "grounds." The mere com- 
muter in his turn would no longer have 
to be content with an "item" in the local 
paper when his garden happened to con- 
tain an abnormal carnation or an over- 
loaded rose bush. He might win a 
week's competition, as at Neuilly, and be 
for seven days in his neighbors' eyes. 
Meanwhile, and not altogether accident- 
ally, the true gardener might receive his 
merited deserts. 



BRITISH TOPICS. 



The dreary autumn days, with a super- 
abundance of wet and an occasional fog, 
are now (November 14) brightened by 
the varied and prolific display of chi^s- 
anthemums, attesting to the increasmg 
popularity of this attractive subject. In 
fact, owing to the mildness of the season 
the market has been glutted with the 
blooms, not only in the metropolis but 
in the provinces. November is the month 
for the chrysanthemum shows. The 
season has been a trying one for most 
growers owing to the excessive wet and 
the dreaded rust has caused sad havoc 
in many parts. Owing to the Royal 
Aquarium in London having been 
acquired by the Wesleyans to be con- 
verted into a place for religious observ- 
ance, the National Chrysanthemum 
Society has been obliged to transfer 
its headquarters to the Crystal Palace, 
at Sydenham. This house of many 
windows is admirably adapted for a 
show, but it is not so central for Lon- 
doners as the aquarium. I attended the 
November show of the society. Neither 
the quality nor quantity equaled the 
display at last year's show, but this was 
to be expected owing to the adverse 
climatic conditions. For all this, the 
show was of a varied and interesting 
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character, attracting many yisitors from 
all parts of the conntry. 

One of the best displays was that of 
H. J. Jones, of Ryecrott nurseries, Lewis- 
ham, who is a noted raiser of the leading 
American and Australian novelties. Mr. 
Jones is a specialist in this branch, being 
well known as a judge, lecturer and the 
author of a work on chrysanthemums 
which has reached the thirteenth edition. 
His brilliant array of blooms was of the 
high standard associated with his culture 
and well merited the gold medal awarded. 
The newest varieties were well repre- 
sented and included Mrs. J. Dunn, a new 
white Japanese slightly tinted with 
cream in the center, and Miss Jessie 
Dean, a single of a bright rose tint with 
white zone around disc, both of which 
received first-class certificates. Another 
gold medalist was H. Cannell, of S wanley 
and Lynsford,*one of the founders of the 
society, who for manj^ ^ears has been in 
the front rank of exmbitors. He has a 

fraud lot of chrysanthemums this fall at 
is Kentish home of flowers. Amon^ the 
leading varieties to be seen in his show 
conservatory are Red Mme. Camot, an 
Australian importation; Madame Paolo 
Radaelli, large white with pink shade; 
Lord Hopetoun, similar to P. Molyneux; 
Ethel Pitzroy, bronze with yellow stripe; 
General Hutton, a splendid yellow; 
Colonel Wetherall, a fine bronze. Bril- 
liant cannas, for which Mr. Cannell is 
also famous, richly tinted pelargoniums 
and well colored apples were also con- 
tributed by him. 

A superb group which was awarded 
first prize was arranged by Norman 
Davies, of Framfield nurseries, Sussex. 
Interspersed amongst crotons, palms and 
other foliage plants were some excellent 
specimens of P. S. Vallis, Bessie Godfrey. 
Calvat's Sun, Paolo Radaelli. Mrs. A. R. 
Knight, Marie Brunning, Miss Stofford 
others. W. J. Godfrey, of Exmouth, 
Devon, had a collection of some of his 
newest introductions and this was 
awarded a gold medal. Among the 
novelties I noticed that Messrs. Gregory 
& Evans, of Longlands nurseries, Sidney, 
Kent, showed their new white flowered 
heath, Erica gracilis nivalis, which was 
recently given a certificate by the Royal 
Hortictdtural Society. Jabez Ambrose, 
F. R. H. S., formerly with Messrs. Paul 
& Sons, and now in business as a nur- 
seryman at Cheshtmt, Herts, exhibited 
tlM new 8eedlinfi[jg[rape, Melton Constable, 
raised 1^ Mr. Smngler, head gardener to 
Lord Hastings, of Melton Constable. 
This new variety is likely to come to 
the front as a market grape and will take 
the place of some of the older sorts. Its 
chief advantage is that its fruit will hang 
in good conoition until the end of Peb- 
ruary, while its attractive appearance 
will commend it to all market growers. 
It will be ready for distribution by Mr. 
Ambrose in July next year. 

W. Wells, of Earlswood, Surrey, did 
not exhibit at this show, but on the same 
day he had a remarkably good collec- 
tion of chrysanthemums at the Royal 
Horticultural Society's show at the Drill 
Hall, Westminster. Among the large- 
flowered section were W. R. Church, King 
of Yellows. Mrs. J. Seward, Cecil Cutts. 
Mrs. P. Hudson, Gbdfrey's Pride, Bessie 
Godfrey, W. Higgs, General Hutton, W. 
Duckham, T. C. Brock. His single- 
flowered Kitty Bourne, of golden tmt, 
and W. A. Etherington, a Japanese of a 
pink shade, received awards of meri t. A t 
this meeting of the R. H. S. an interest- 
ing paper on "The advantages and evils 
of size m flowers, fruits and vegetables," 
was contributed by E. T. Cook, editor of 



the Garden, who emphasized the import- 
ance of regarding quality rather than 
size. He condemned the over-doubling of 
flowers, pointing out that many a flower 
was the better for a judicious degree of 
doubling, but when it was carried too 
far it turned what should be a handsome 
flower into a misshapen absurdity. This 
had been done in the case of zinnias. 
Mr. Cook*s contention was indorsed by 
many visitors, who recognize that some 
check is needed upon the increasing craze 
for size, irrespective of quality. Of the 
making of new horticultural books there 
is no end. Geo. Dungood, the Kentish 
fruit grower, and Owen Thomas, who 
was head gardener to Queen Victoria, 
are bringing out a comprehensive work 
dealing with the fruit garden, and they 
will be assisted by a number of well 
known experts. 

The foreign flower trade in London has 
made rapid strides in the la^t twenty 
years, until the accommodations afforded 
at Covent Garden have been completely 
out-grown. A handsome new building 
has be^n erected by the Duke of Bedford 
for the requirements of this branch, and 
has been opened. The supply of Prench 
bloom is somewhat short at present 
owing to the bad season. As regards 
the new floral hall, in an interview I 
had the other day with J. Assbee, the 
superintendent, I learned that recently 
an official came over from New York to 
insi)ect the building with the view of a 
similar one being built on the other side. 
Mr. Assbee was away on his holiday at 
the time, but he has sent to America 
some information on the subiect. Prom 
inquiries made among market nursery- 
men I find that the last season has been 
a bad one in the flower trade. Since the 
South African war trade generally has 
been lifeless and this depression has made 
itself felt among the florists. There is an 
increasing tenaency for flowers to be 
dispensed with at funerals, as was the 
case at the obsequies of the late Marquis ' 
of Salisbury, and this, of course, makes a 
great difference to an expensive branch 
of the trade. With the spread of palatial 
hotels in the metropolis there is a grow- 
ing custom for dinner parties to be ^iven 
at these places instead of at the private 
houses of^the hosts, and this means a less 
demand for floral decorations. 

A suggestion has been made for found- 
ing an orchid league by the admirers of 
Joseph Chamberlain, but this is not 



likely to become an accomplished fact 
owing to the dearness of the ex-colonial 
secretary's flavorite flower. Plorists 
would welcome a movement for the 
adoption of some bloom which might 
give aid to trade in the way that the 
Primrose league has to thousands of 
street hawkers. Eflbrts are being made 
to popularize the wearing of roses on St. 
Georce*s day, the great national festival. 
On this day at one London restaurant 
they present a rose to each diner—a cus- 
tom which florists would like to see more 
extensively adopted. The observance of 
anniversaries by donning floral emblems 
has not made much headway in this 
country. As regards Primrose day, 
which is the chierflower wearing event 
of the year, the yellow blooms are 
obtained from the hedgerows and wood- 
lands by hawkers and this, of course, 
has not benefited the florists. Poli- 
ticians, for some inexplicable reason, 
have not taken kindly to floral emblems, 
and the primrose enjoys the monopoly in 
thf9 direction. 



THE PEOmr EXHIBITION. 

The committee appointed at the last 
meeting of the Plorists' Club of Philadel^ 
phia to look into the feasibility of hold* 
ing a peony exhibition in Philadelphia 
some time during the early summer of 
1904 is expected to report favorably. It 
is thought better to hold the same in con- 
junction with the June rose show, to be 
held by the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, but unfortunately, owing to the 
uncertainty of weather conditions during 
the latter part of May and early in June, 
a date cannot well be agreed upon until 
quite close to the time for the rose show, 
so that it looks at this time as though 
a date for the peony show should be 
made independently of a time for the 
rose show. It wotud, of course, facilitate 
matters very materially if a date suitable 
to both could be hit upon. Cold storage 
may be had in the Reading Terminal 
Market, Twelfth and Market streets, 
Philadelphia, which is not far from Hor- 
ticultural Hall and close to the center of 
the business parts of the city. 

It looks as though, with united and 
well directed efforts on the parts of all 
who are in any way interested in the 
peony, that much in the way of straight- 
ening out some of the entanglements in 
nomenclature could be accomplished the 
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first year if an intelligent effort is made, 
for no flower lends itself to the cold stor- 
age idea as does the peony, thus aiding 
the committee in its work. Prom a 
nomenclature viewpoint the tennifolto 
and officinalis classes conld be left ont, 
bat for decorative purposes, as part of 
the exhibition, they would add life and 
brilliancy to the coloring. There are 
mixtures among the officmalis types, as 
I know to my sorrow and loss, for I have 
received Paeonia officinalis rubra when P. 
officinalis rosea was ordered, and no 
effort whatever at restitution was made 
when attention to the mixture was called 
to the firm from which they were pur- 
chased. It may be true that the original 
rubra is to be preferred to the rosea for 
general purposes, but rosea was quoted 
at many times higher in price than is 
rubra. It is not often we find among 
mixtures something superior to what we 
had purchased. 

Some years ago a collection of five each 
was added to my collection from a reput- 
able firm, and in due time flowmd. 
Among them was a very fine and large 
double white variety, labeled £. Andre. 
A year or so later another firm announced 
the selling out of its peony stock, and 
among the varieties was B. Andre. The 
price quoted was suspiciously low, that 
when flowering time came around a 
request was made to send flowers for 
examination, which were in due course 
received and proved to be crimson in 
color. Eventually the **mixture" turned 
out to be none other than the celebrated 
Festiva Maxima, and what seems quite 
remarkable was the fact that Festiva 
Maxima did not appear in the firm's 
printed list, possibly because the stock 
on hand of this famous variety was lim- 
ited in quantity; besides it is one of those 
good things which sells itself. It would 
e interesting to know the history of 
Festiva Maxima. 

What is needed by the peony commit- 
tee of the S. A. F. is valuable information 
about the names of peonies. Said com- 
mittee cares not whence the information 
comes, so that same may be depended 
upon. It is proposed that exhibits cor- 
rectly namedwill be invited from Europe. 
It is presumed to be out of the question 
to expect peony flowers to arrive in good 
condition, even if kept in cold storage, 
from faraway China and Japan. We 
will have to be satisfied for the present 
with the water color paintings. 

Edwin Lonsdalb. 



CHICAGO FLORISTS' CLUB EXHIEmUN. 

The inclemency of the weather Decem- 
ber 16 was not conducive to either an 
extensive exhibit or a large audience at 
the third exhibition siven under the 
auspices of the Florists^Club. It was a 
trifle too cold for comfort, both for the 
plants themselves and the plant enthu- 
siasts. The exhibition was devoted 
mainly to flowering and decorative 
plants, suitable for holiday sale^. How- 
ever, there were a number of exhibits of 
cut blooms of new varieties of roses, car- 
nations and chrysanthemums. The hall, 
on the fifth floor of the Atlas building, 
was neatly decorated with festoons of 
laurel leaves, provided by Vaughan's 
Seed Store. The exhibits were staged on 
low" tables in the center and around the 
east end of the room, being not sufii- 
cient to fill the entire floor space. 

The exhibition, which was under the 
management of Frank Benthey, undoubt- 
edly was of great benefit to the trade, 
as many well done specimens were shown. 

The George Wittbold Company, which 



makes a specialty of plants of the holiday 
varieties, had a gooa exhibit of generiu 
basket displays, including Asparagus 
plumous in dishups, Cocos Wedaelliana, 
Latania Borbonica, Pandanus Veitchii 
and ferns. 

Vaughan's Greenhouses had a beautiful 
display, the center of which was a num- 
ber of European hollies heavily berried. 
One variegated holly was particularly 
attractive. The display included pepper 
plants, solanums, oranges, poinsettias, 
needle pines, and in ferns were fine speci- 
mens of the Anna Foster, Pierson and 
Boston. 

Kid well Brothers showed an extensive 
and meritorious display, which embraced 
many varieties of ferns, Pierson, Boston 
and pterises being included; also Aspara- 
gus plumosus, crotons, ttilips in dishes, 
azaleas and baby primroses, all well 
done. Specimens of Dracaena Lindeni, 
D. Massangeana and camellias were also 
shown. 

The Garfield Park Floral Company sent 
some exceptional azaleas, poinsettias, 
cyclamens and mignonette. One speci- 
men of fringed cylamen deserves special 
mention. 

A. Peterson, of Cincinnati, sent four 
pots of exceedingly well done Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine. 

W. L. Palinsky had a display of TOod 
azaleas. Asparagus plumosus and Ficus 
elastica. 

Leopold Koropp showed two artistic- 
ally trimmed baskets of crotons, begonias 
and maidenhair ferns. 

Kalous Brothers displayed a very fine 
specimen cyclamen. 

In cut flower blooms, for which certifi- 
cates of merit were provided by the club, 
the Chicajg^o Carnation Company had a 
display ofroses and carnations. Fifty Gol- 
dm Gate roses exhibited by this concern 
were very large with stems four and one- 
half feet in length. In carnations were 
vases of fifty blooms each of the new 
Fiancee, Lawson, Harlowarden and 
Crusader. 

Peter Reinberg had a vase of his new 
and undisseminated Uncle John rose. 

Marquisee's new Flamingo carnation 
was uso shown, but the flowers were 
evidently frozen in transit. 

Nathan Smith & Son, Adrian, Mich., 
sent the only chrysanthemum exhibit. 
For the season the flowers were excep- 



tionally good. The varie^ shown was 
a new one called John Burton, white 
incurved, and a seedling of White Seed- 
ling 59-1-99 XSnperba. Itisachrysatithe- 
mum of much promise, and scored 89 
points. 

The prizes were offered by Peter Rein- 
berg and Wietor Brothers and these were 
awarded as follows, J. F. Kidwell and 
George StoUery acting as judges: Gar- 
field Park Floral Company, certificate of 
merit and prizes of $15 and $5; J. A. 
Peterson, Cfindnnati, O., certificate of 
merit and $10; W. L. Palinsky. $5; 
Kalous Brothers, $5; Vaughan's Green- 
houses, honorable mention; Chicago Car- 
nation Company, certificate of merit and 
$5 for Golden Gate roses; for carnations, 
$5; Peter Reinberg, certificate of merit 
for Uacle John rose; Nathan Smith & 
Son, Adrian, Mich., certificate of merit 
for John Burton chrysantbemum. 



RACK YARD GARDENS. 

The proposition of the Gardeners' Club 
of Baltimore, Md., to offer prizes for 
back yard gardens and excellence in 
specified plants grown in city yards 
is a movement which must imme- 
diately win favor with those who 
arv interested in beautifying the city, as 
wdl as all whose back vards are now, 
through neglect, dumps for the reception 
of endless varieties of useless truck cast 
off in the daily operation of house clean- 
ing. It is admitted that there is little 
encouragement in the nature of things to 
beautily a 4x8 ci^ yard, which is gener- 
ally a playground for all the alley cats 
within speaking distance of this luxury, 
but patience and well-aimed bootjacks— 
who ever heard of anything else being 
thrown at a cat?— will work wonders in 
ridding the yard of the feline nuisance 
and the general result of a neatly kept, 
properly trimmed backyard garden is 
very pleasing, even though it be obtained 
at the cost of considerable trouble. To 
work in the yard is healthful exercise and 
in the encouragement to outdoor life 
which would be ^iven by a series of prizes 
tlM average citizen would saveenotu^h 
in doctors^ and medicine bills to pay for 
the plants, leaving the garden itself a 
dear profit. This wouloalso encourage 
our brother florists and market garden- 
ers during the months of April, May and 
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June. We are sme with proper indoce- 
ments the back yard garden will in tne 
end become a profitable and enjoyable 
Dad. Prizes should also be offered for 
window boxes and house plants, as they 
are in the west— notably in Kansas City 
— where the campaign ior dty beautify- 
ing is characteristic of the best-kept com- 
munities. By all means let us have t}ie 
garden contests in all large cities, and let 
ererybody enter. 



THE BEST EXHIBmON SWEET PEAS. 

In an audit of the great sweet pea 
show held in London last July, prepared 
by Charles H. Curtis for tlie National 
Sweet Pea Society of England, the fol- 
lowing varieties, says tbe Gardeners' 
Manzine, were shown as first prise 
exhibiis, the figures indicating number 
of times. Dorothy Bckfbrd, 9; Lady 
Grizd Hamilton, 8; Lovely, 8; Duke of 
Westminster, 7; Hon. Mrs. £. Keny on, 7; 
Jeannie Gordon, 7; Miss Willmott, 7; 
Prince of Wales, 7; Salopian, 7; Triumph, 
7; Navy Blue, 6; Black Knight, 5; Coc- 
cinea, 5; Lady Mary Cume, 5; Lord 
Rosebery, 5; Prima Donna, 5; A^es 
Johnston, 4; America, 4; Captain 01 the 
Blues, 4; George Gordon, 4; Grade Green- 
wood, 4; King Edward VIL, 4; Lottie 
Bckford, 4; Maid of Honor, 4; Othello, 
4; Prince Edward of York, 4; Countess 
Cadogan, 3; Countess of Lathom, 3; 
Dorotny Tennant, 3; Duchess of Suther- 
land, 3; Mrs. Bckford, 3; Princess of 
Wales, 3; Admiration, 2; Countess of 
Radnor, 2: Dainty, 2; Duke of Clarence, 
2; Emily Eckford, 2; Gaiefy, 2; Her 
Majes^, 2; Lady M. Ormsby-Gore, 2; 
Lord Kenvon, 2; Lottie Hntchins, 2; 
Monarch} 2; Mrs. Walter P. Wright, 2; 
Royal Rose, 2; Sadie Burpee, 2; Apple 
Blossom, 1; Blanche Burpee, 1; Boreat- 
ton, 1; Captivation, 1; Colonist, 1; 
Countess of Aberdeen, 1; Countess of 
Powis, 1; Duchess of Westminster, 1; 
Duke of Sutherland, 1; Eliza Eckford, 1; 
Emily Henderson, 1; Golden Gate, 1; 
Gorgeous, 1; Gray Friar, 1; Hon. F. 
Bouverie. 1; Katherine Tracy, 1; Lady 
Nina Balfour, 1; Lemon Queen, 1; Mars, 
1; Modesty, 1; Mrs. Fitzgerald, 1; Mrs. 
Joseph Chamberlain, 1; Pink Priar, 1; 
Queen Victoria, 1; Shahzada, 1. 



NITRATE DEPOSIIE OF THE SAHARA. 

The nitrate of soda industry, says 
Commercial Intelli]j^ence, is of enormous 
importance to Chili. There are nearly 
100 works, producing about 1,400,000 
metric tons of 2,204 pounds each annu- 
ally, the estimated value of which is 
$64,504,800 in Europe. Can the African 
deposits described by travelers be com- 
paWd with those of Chile? All the ques- 
tion of future prosperity lies here. If 
they exist, they are workable in spite of 
the distance from the* coast, because the 
exit duty of $11.52 per ton exacted by 
Chile would compensate for heavier 
transport tariffs. Numbers of experts, 
according to B. Gauthier, are convinced 
that there are deposits, more extensive 
than those of South America, extending 
over all the west of the Sabara from 
Adar to the coast of the Atlantic and 
south of Morocco. This, he considers, is 
an explanation of M. Jacques Lebaudy's 
conduct, who is regarded as a business 



calls compost. And compost it undoubt- 
edly is. It is made of the following 
ingredients: One-third loam, one-third 
manure, and one-third road sand, garb- 
age, leaves, weeds, or anything at all 
that seems likely to be usdul in a com- 
post heap. It is all piled up and stirred 
and mixed every once in a while and in a 
few weeks it is hardly possible to dis- 
tinguish the component parts of the 
mass. When incorporated and rotted 
down, ^ it seems a pile of dark, rich look- 
ing soil, yet is not too rich for the deli- 
cate fibrous roots of coniferous trees and 
shrubs. Of course this mixture can be 
used to advantage for herbaceous plants, 
annuals, among rocks or almost any- 
where where ordinary garden plants 
require encouragement. This should be 
a good hint for those who do not know 
how to dispose of their hoedup weeds, 
fallen leaves, mowings of the lawn and 
all the motley trash of a garden. 

H. A. Caparn. 



THE WISE HEN OF WASHINGTON. 

An example of the intelligent distribu- 
tion of garden seeds by the Department 
of Agriculture is descritied as follows by 
the Sacramento, California, Record- 
Union of November 26: 

The annaal haptaauTd distribution was inter- 
estingly iUuitrated in SanU Clara ooanty last 
vear. For veari Mone A Company have planted 
handredi of aoreB to lettaoe for seed. The Morse 
lettuce seed, raised in SanU Clara county, is 
known on flre continents. It grows very well in 
Santa Clara county. However, last year about 
everv man, woman and child in that county 
received as his share of the government distribu- 
tion a paolcage of Morse lettuce seed with the 
request that it be planted, the resulU carefully 
notedandreportof the outcome of the **experi- 
ment" be sent the Department of Agriculture. 
Perhaps the Denartment of Agriculture saw in 
the Browing of Morse lettuce seed a new industry 
for Santa Clara county, but the community was 
not particularly benedted by the incident. It is 
not probable that the 3 00u,000 pounds of seed to 
be sent out this year will prove more beneficial 
to the communities to which it is s nt than was 
the Morse lettuce seed sent last year to the county 
of its origin. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

J. D. Thompson Carnation Company, 

Joliet, 111., carnations; A. T. Cook, Hyde 

Park, N. Y., seeds; California Rose Com- 

iny, Los Angeles. Cal., roses; Slnis & 

root, Bnkhnizen, Holland, vegetable, 

flower and agricultural seeds; King's 

Acres Nurseries, Ltd., Hereford. Bng., 



nursery stock and roses; Storrie & Stor- 
f ie, Dundee, Scotland, seeds and nursery 
stock: Shatemnc Nurseries, Barrytown, 
N. Y., hardy perennials; T. S. Hubbard 
Company, Predonia, N. Y., grape vines; 
M. Herb, Naples, Italv, seeds and novel- 
ties; L. A. Budlong Company, Chicago, 
onion sets; Royal Palm Nurseries, Oneco, 
Florida, nursery stock; The Storrs & 
Harrison Company, Painesville, Ohio, 
nursery stock, roses and bulbs; W. W. 
Johnson & Son, Ltd., Boston, Bng., 
seeds and novelties; C. C. Morse & Com- 
pany, Santa Clara, CaL, seeds; D. M. 
An(uews, Boulder, CoL, rare seeds; 
Wilbur A. Christy, Kinsman, Ohio, glad- 
ioli; Green's Greenhouses, Fremont, Neb , 
flowers; W. J. Fosgate, Santa Clara, 
CaL, seeds; C. H. Totty, Madison, N. J., 
chrysanthemums; Jolm R. Box, West 
Wickham, Kent, Bng., b^onias; Haage 
& Schmidt, Brfurt, Germany, seed novel- 
ties; Pape & Bermann, Quedlinburg, Geiv 
manjr, novelties; Thompson & Morgan, 
Ipswich. Bng., hardy herbaceous plants; 
Uberto Hillebrand, Pallanza, Italy, 
seeds; Rogers Brothers. Chaumont, N. 
Y., beans and peas; Vilmorin-Andrieux, 
Paris, France, tree and shrub seeds; 
Hasslach & Roumanillc, St. Reniy de 
Provence, France, seeds; Chicago Flexi- 
ble Shaft Company, Chicajg^o, carriage 
heater; Harrison & Sons, Leicester, Bng., 
seeds; Cragg, Harrison & Cragg, Hea- 
ton, Houndow. Middlesex, Bnff., Neph- 
rolepis Westoni; M. Crawford C5ompany, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, grapes; Wm. 
Barron & Son, Borrowash, Derby, Bng., 
transplanting machines: Max Kom- 
acker, Wehrden, a. d. Weser, Germany, 
seeds; Reed & KeUer, New York, Christ- 
bells. 
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Gbnbva, N. Y.— Prof. F. C. Stewart, of 
the New York Bxperiment Station, will 
be in charge of the pathologjy exhibit of 
the experiment stations at the St. Lotiis 
exposition. 

San Francisco, Cal.— The State Floral 
Society has promised to render all aid 
possible in nmking the new park at Tele- 
graph Hill one of beauty. 

Basthampton, Mass. — The village 
improvement society has been so 
successful that it is proposed to further 
extend its usefulness by organizing a hor- 
ticultural society. 




The Compost Heap. 

A fnend of mine who is very successful 

in growing trees and bushes, deciduous 

and evergreen, particularly conifers, is 

aocostomed to plant them in what he 



FOR SALE AT a bargain 

This beautiful place of three acres of land, two miles from 
center of a Wisconsin dty of 2,500 inhabitants; electric cars 
pass the place. The land alone is worth the price asked. 

C. B. WHITNALL, care Qtbciis Trust Ca, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WANTED. 



SITUATIONS AND HELP WANTED. 



AdTertiiementf of this oImi, aiz lines or leas, 25 
oenta per insertion. 



SITUATION WAKTED— As headgardener; 20 
years'' experience in arrowing and forcing 
f)lants» oqt flowers, fruits and vegetables. Open 
or engagement now or later; age 36, married, 
sober. Address Flobmt, 

a06S-Su Anthony Ave., Mcrriam Parle, Minn. 

SITUATION WANTED— As foreman on com-, 
mercial place, or as headgardener on private 
opiate; am a thoroughly competent all-around 
gardener and nori.<jt; experienced in laying out 
grounds; successful grower of cut flowers and 
general stock, vegetables, ete. Good manager of 
farm and orchards. Best of references. Address 
F L, care Gardening. Chicago. 

WANTED AT ONCE— A married man to run 
market garden and small fruit place of 23 
acres: must be reliable and competent Good 
apeHihg for the right man. 

A. M. B (Tea AM AN, Moberly, Mo 

GARDENERS SUPPLIED-We have od file the 
names of reiiable gardeners o|x.>n for engage- 
ment, call and examine our flies or write us. 
Vauohan's Sbbix SroRB, 81-86 Randolph St, 

Chicago. 

In Renewia^ Your* Subscriptions Send 
us Names and Address of Friends Inter- 
ested In Horticulture or Floriculture. 



NOW COMPLETE IN 
FOUR VOLUMES. 

Cyclopediaot 

American 

Horticulture 



and ornamental plants sold in the 
United States and Canada, together with 
geograpbloal and biognpnioal sketches 

By L n. BAILEY, 

Projtssor of HorticuUure in Comeli 
University^ 

iUiitted by WILNELM MILLER, Ph. D., 

AtMciste Editor, 

and many sipert Cultivatort and Botanlttt. 



IN FOUR VOLUMES, 

Cloth, $20. Half Morocco, $32. 

Illustrated with 2800 original engravingi. 
Cash with order. 



THE GARDENING COMPANY, 

MoflOfl BttiiuifliQi CMc^O^ 



WHEN ORDERING GOODS, 

please tell our advertisers that you 
. saw their adv. in "Gardening." 



HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 



We oo Mppiy uy ef the Mltwiif 

How TO Grow Cut Plowbbs (Htint)« 
—The onlr book on the tiibject. It is a 
thorottffhly reliable work by aneminentlT 
Buoocsml practical florist. lUtistratea, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOuse Construction (Taft).~It 
tells the whole story about how to btiild, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too in a plain, easify tin-' 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

Bulbs and Tuberous Rootbd Plants 
(Allen).— Oyer 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work by a specialist in this 
line. ^ Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and all manner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

iMusHRooMs: How to Grow Thbm 
(Falconer). — ^The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tmely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing iu this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

SuccBSS IN Market Gardening (Raw- 
son).— Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successnil market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing yegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. lUustrated, $1.00. 

The Rose (Ellwanger).— The standard 
work on roses in this country and written 
from a field aflbrding the widest experi- 
ence in practical knot ledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where eyery 
yariety of rose ever introduced is. or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

;The Biggle Berry Book (Biggie).— A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 25 yarieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all oyer the country. 50 cts. 

The Propagation of Plants (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes eyery pro- 
ces»;;-grafting, budding, cutting, seed 
sowing, etc., with eyery manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is tne yoice 
of practical experience, b^ one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists hying. $1.50. 

Manures (Sempers).— Over 200 pa^; 
illustrated.'. It tells all about artificial, 
fiarmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are ^ood for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all . in such a 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 

Dictionary of Gardening (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopaedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
iard authority on nomenclature. An Eng- 
llish work but bb much appreciated here 
'as in Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 

Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 
75 cents. 

Small Fruit Culturist (FuUer). $1.50. 



bMks, ptstpaid, at the prIoM |Ivm: 

The Garden Story (Ellwanger).- A 
delightfrd book portraying the beauties 
andpleasuresof p^ardeningin the most ftis- 
dnating style; it is eminently practical, 
and useful, too, for the author loves, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and nas a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try. Price $1.50. 

Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 
. Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical Floriculture (Hender- 
son). $1.50. 

On the Rose (Parsons). $1.00. 

Truck Farming at tbdb South (Oem- 
ler). $1.50), 

Ornamental Gardening ^Long) . $2 00. 

Art Out op Doors (Van Renssalaer).— 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1.50. 

The Floral Art of Japan (Conder). 
New, revised and enlarged edition. 
Colored and plain plates. $20.00. 

Sweet Scented Flowers and Fra- 
grant Leaves (McDonald). A very in- 
teresting sut'iect handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $1.50. 

Botanical Dictionary (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlaiged edition. $7.20. 

The Wild Garden (Robinson). How 
to make all outdoors beautifril, more es- 
pecially the wilder and rougher parts oi 
the grounds about our homes, by the 
greatest master in that art. Splendidly 
mustrated from life. $4.80. q 

How to Know the Wild Flowers 
( Dana) . Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common wild flowers. Il- 
lustrated. $1.75. 

According to Season (Dana).— Talks 
about the flowers in the order of thrir ap- 
pearance in the woods or fields. * $0.75. 

The English Flower Garden (Robin 
son).— This is the best book on outdoof 
ornamental gardening extant. It deal» 
with hardy flowers of all kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most every plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
man^r hundreds of illustrations. Its au- 
thor is the greatest master in ornamental 
gardening who ever lived. $6.00. f^ 

Plant Breeding (Prof. Bailey).- Deals 
with variation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin of garden yarieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

The Horticulturist's Rule-Book 
(Prof. Bailey).— A compendium of useful 
information for all interested in fruit, ve^- 
etable or flower growing; 302 pages. 
$0.75. 

The Soil (Prof. King).— Its nature, re- 
lations and fundamiental principles ol 
management; 303 pages. $0.75. 

The Plant-Lore and Garden-Craft 
OF Shakespeare (EUacombe). $3.50. 

Vegetable Gardening (Prof. Green, ol 
University of Minnesota) . $1 .25. 

American Fruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts for Profit (Parry).— A trcatisic 
on the propagation and cultivation of 
nut-bearing trees. $1.00. 
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Calla Devoniensis. 

Bla»«ing Ctliat frsm Saail in 0n9 Year. 

Th<> most beautiful and best Calla up-todato, 

without a doubt. It is equally valuable fcr pots 

and cut. It produces from S to 4 times as many 

flowers as the older sorts. 

The swd lings come true and will bloom profusely 
the first year. This Calla ctime from Enfrland 
about 6 years ago and is a great improvement on 
C Althiopica. lu willingness to bloom is phen- 
omenal, while its culture Is of the simplest. 

one year old plants often produce from 6 to 8 
flowers wbicQ arc of great beauty. They are pure 
white, large, and are borne on siout stallcs. They 
aro also good Iceep-rs. If sown at intervals of 4 
to 6 weelcs this Calla can be had in bloom all tlic 
yrnr. Pkt , 2S sttada. 2So. 

8 NIW 8W»T PEAS (Our Own Set) 
6 NEW CHRYftANTHEMUMS 
THE SANTA ROSA POPPY 
A NEW STRAIM Of PENTftTEMONS 
8TREPTOCARPUS NEW GIANT HYBRIDS 
THE CHRISTMAS PEPPER 
Are among the features of our 1M)4 catatoizue, 
which is sent to all customers of 190J and to 
others who apply for it 

Vanghan's Seed Store 

CHtC%GO: NEW YORK: 

84-86 Randolph St , U Barclay St. 

Greenhouses and Nuneries, WoBti*rn Springs, 111. 



BOUND VOLUMES 



.OF.. 



GARDENING. 

I^E can supply the ten volumes of Gardening bound in 
half leather, with gilt lettering and marbled edges, and 
full index. Each year is complete except volume 11 in 
which two numbers are missing, the heavy call for them ; 
having exhausted the edition. 

^ VOLUME I. POSTPAID $3.25 



II, 
HI, 
iV, 
V, 
VI, 
VII, 
VIII, 
IX, 
X, 



3 25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
325 
3.25 
. 3.25 



The set of ten volumes by express, not prepaid, $27.50. 

These ten volumes,, with their complete indexes, are alone 
a comprehensive horticultural library, and are iilvaluable 
for reference 

THE GARDENING COMPANY, 

-Monon BuUdinc, CHICAQO. 
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Hardy Shrubs 

AND CLiriBERS. 



Ghent Azaleas, Azalea Mollis, Hardy Roses, Ampe- 
lopsSs Veitchii, Qematis Paniculata, Rare G>nifers, Iris 
Kaempfd'i, Eul^a Japonica, with all hardy herbaceous 
plants and grasses suitable for fall planting. Catalogue 
on application. High-class Plants for the G>nservatory, 
Greoihouse, Lawn and Grounds of country places a 
specialty.«M«tt«tt«««««« 

F. R. PIERSON CO., 

-Tarrytow^n-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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8-NEW-8 

CALIFORNIA 
SWEET PEAS 



OP 

California Origin 

AND 

A new WHITE Nastirtlim 

WiU be features of our 1904 
Catalogue. 

VAUBNAN'S SEED STORE, 



CHICAQO: 

84-86 iUndolph St 



NEW YORK: 

14 Barclay St. 



When writing pleaie mention Gardening. 



SiM* 



SEEDS 

Include fvuQThUit: thi.> bet»t m 
pJiiut Id (b^ garden— vi-geT libit' nr 
^ tluw^r. TbeprodU€iofthelRTB#*iur*vM 
houPM'!! uDd nunterteft 1 n Itae wo rid. Tht' 
^ eholtt'Bt, freahefli, siireat seiHlB to bow, 

Dreer's 19M Garden Book 

I futJ of VHl»iib]4^ ciilturiLl iriforcuatlon, »ui\ 

1 OU'C pA^lciiiie I'Kch of Awtf^r„ Pink, him I 

I I*oppy. wil] h** x*^xit ffH* to Bny n*1<ln'+"" fur 

lOi'. iR 9tftnn|]^, or hilvfr. to cuv^r |iOf<<[u4;t:. 

KEftRV A. DREER, 

714 Cheatnyt St., PtillatJelphla. 



GREGORYS 

SEEDS 



Famona for nearly half ^ c^nturr 

for their fresh Degii, purny and rell* 

nbUlt}'^the ai^feet, f^ureiit et^fKlii to 

sow. Agk anj'Oae who hua ever 

plAfite<l them. Hold uoder thrive 

trnrrRnts. 

Hend to-day for frcfl catalogue. 

J, J, It. (JKKaoitT & i44>N, 



Orchids 

Oraiiiil Growers and laiportart. 



Our niuatrated and Detorip- 
tive Catalogue of Orchidi it 
now ready and may be had 
npon application. 

SUMMIT. N. J. 



When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in Qardeninq. 




"IIITCIIINQS" 

Hot Wator Boilers 

ARE THE STANDARD 
Greenhooses, Rosehouses, Etc, 

DfliLgdcd, erected, heated aud vent Mated « of 
the material, only tuTolflbed ready for e recti t^n^ 

IRON FRJIME BENCHES nith the 
*'Partact Qralnage Bench TJIes'' 

OR SLATE TOPS. 

HLviArfiaw roR wl fittEENiiotjac." 

Send four oentA poetage for catalogue. 

Hitchings & Co* 

Establlshatf 1S44. 
233 Marker Sti'aat, NEW YORK, 



"Special" 
Greenhouse Putty. 



made from pure linseed oil and kiln 

dried whiting, absolutely unadulterated. 

Works easier than others, therefore more 

readily applied. The Best Putty for 

QUALITY, DURABILITY and ECONOMY. 

It costs a little more than other makes, but lasts 
longer. Try a sample lot and be convinced. 

Write for price and pMrticuUrs to 

Lord & Burnham Company 
I 



New York Of fice» St. James Blds.» B*way & 26th St. 
General Office 6 WorRs, Irvinston-on-Hudson, N. Y. 



Please mention Gardening when writing 
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Our rarm Annual for 1904, 

An authority on Sweet Peas^ the leadmg 
American Seed Catalogue^ will be ready Jan. 1 ^ 
'04^ and mailed free to any address upon 
application, j^j^j^j^j^j^^j^ 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 



NEW GOLDEN CALLA (Richardia Pantlandii) 

The only true GOLDEN YELLOW CALLA, flowera as large as the White Calla; very free 
bloomer and good grower. Not long ago 90 guineas were refused for two plants offered at auo- 
tion in England. Strong blooming size bulbs, te.00 each. 

miBBi e BBiikiAer^ r^tkt I A Flowers 9 inches long, purple and white 
PURPLE FRINGED CALLA curiously fringed. 76 oenU each. 

A. BLANC & CO., 

3i4aiid3i6N.iitii8t Philadelphia, Fa. 
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Pi COSY NOOK. 

— Aiiipelopiis Quinquefolia.) 



Trees and 5hmbs. 



AHPELOPSIS QUINQUEFOLIA. 
The genus ampelopsis is a popular order 
in the vitaceae tribe. Of the eieht or ten 
species recorded, A. quinc|ucTo7ia is the 
most widely known, as it is found grow- 
ings wild in low rich ground from Florida 
northward as well as westward, and 
everywhere in cultivation. The Greek 
name is fortunately supplemented by 
several appellatives, the virtue ol which 
authorities question. Gray gives the 
name of Virginia creeper and further 
states that it is "also called American 
ivy and still less appropriately wood- 
bine." Mr. Newhall concedes the same 
trio but objects to the popular name 
American ivy, which causes it to be mis- 
taken for and feared like poison ivy — 
Rhus radicans— of the sumach family. 
Britton and Browngive the preference to 
Plaachoa rather than Michaux, conse- 
quently tbc old favorite is hardly recog* 
aiMiblc under the title of Parthcnociievif 



quinquefolia. The names Virginia creeper, 
false grape, and American ivy are smiled 
on by the above authority, but wood- 
bine is pronounced "erroneous." So far 
as I have discovered no objections are 
offered to the name of Virginia creeper: 
but why a vine so widely distributed 
should be thus localized is an open ques- 
tion. Clusters of small green flowers in 
July give place in October to veritable 
••false grapes" of a dark blue color. The 
disk- bearing tendrils— which are charac- 
teristic of the species — enable the plant 
to cling firmlv to walls or trees in its 
extensive rambles. 

Mr. Darwin, in his interesting notes on 
the woodbine tendril, expresses the 
opinion that "since the disks adhere 
to smooth surfaces it is probable some 
cement is secreted." Be that as it may, 
A. quinquefolia. certainly has a way of 
twisting its tendrils around every pro- 
jection and insinuating itself into every 
available crevice and clinging with 
tenacity that defies the wind. An 
attempt to dislodge an established vine 
ecrtaiuly ttrcngthcQiabclief in Lc Page's 



possible rival. It is impossible to find a 
more thoroughly cosmopolitan or philan- 
thropic vine. It is no respecter of ar- 
sons or places, but flings a beautiful 
mantle here and there, for rich and poor 
alike, as fancy or chance may dictate. 
Although the woodbine responds quickly 
to horticultural overtures it may grow 
equally well on a rubbish heap. If there 
is such a thing as plant sense the species 
is certainly well stocked. Once let a vine 
get an idea of what you want of it and 
it takes the cue and goes ahead in a 
manner truly refreshing after we have 
coaxed and fussed with some contrary 
aristocrat which climbs in perfection only 
over the pages of the florist's catalogue. 
If allowed to ramble at will the Ameri- 
can ivy achieves some very artistic effects; 
but it never resents suggestions or snubs. 
It will go up or down, over or around 
anything. 

People who propose to drape their 
dwellings with vines do well to consider 
a light and delicate color for their houses, 
that their beauty may be enhanced rather 
than epoilcd by an inhftrmonioue back* 
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VINES ON GRAY DWELLING. 

(Fig. 1.— Ampelopiis quinquefoUa.) 



^ound. Gray tones, lemon or cream 
tints and white may all be safely used 
for painting houses that are to be 
embellished with vines of any sort. 
Greens, no matter what shade or series, 
are inyariably discordant and should 
nerer be thrust upon the face of nature 
save in limited quantities. An effective 
upward ^owth of sixteen years over 
pale gray is shown in Fij^. 1. The physi- 
cid comfort and delightlul seclusion of a 
vine-coTered veranda needs no comment; 
those who desire to cover their porches 
will find nothing more satisfactory in 
every way or half as expeditious as our 
native ampelopsis^ 

The woodbine is never discouraged by 
the dimensions of any screen no matter 
how pretentious. Only four years were 
required to produce the tropical mass of 
verdure in Fig. 2. What other class or 
species could possibly cover thirty six 
feet with height varying from eleven to 
sixteen, with such ease and^ace? 

A bare wall radiating heat on a sum- 
mer's day is neither a comfortable nor 
an attractive finish for fine grounds. 
That such a necessity may easily be con- 
verted into a thing of beauty does not 
occur to every man whose estate is thus 
walled in. It is difficult to make any- 
thing grow up a wall in dose proxtmitv 
to a public walk. But even tne ubiqui- 
tous small boy is forced to recognize the 
rights of ownership and dares not pull 
up or break off that which hangs over 
and down, although his code of honor 
has no saving clause for that which is 
rooted outside and attempts to go up. 
Figs. 3 and 4 illustrate possibilities which 
it is well to note. The pretty Japanese 
barberry (Berberis Thunbergii) follows 
the wall, relieved by Rugosa roses at the 
steps. The vines are planted at the base 
of the hedge; they quickly cover the 
intervening space and gracefully tumble 
over the wall. Late in the season they 
are cut back even with the top; the root- 
growth is thus strengthened and all 
possible entanglement in the snow-plow 
is avoided. In the spring they grow 
down very quickly and form a mat from 
twelve to eighteen inches thick. This 
not only hides the wall and adds much 
beauty to the street but makes an appre- 



ciable difierence in the amount of heat 
ascending the hill, as the inmates of the 
house above can testify. 

Health and comfort demand that some 
of the trees near our dwellings be trimmed 
hififh. The long bare trunks, however, 
which support the glorious canopies of 
leaves overhead are not always attract- 
ive, but here, as elsewhere, Nature is 
ready to cover deflects hj folding a 
beautiful robe of ampelopsis arouna the 
sturdy sentinels. Tree-trunks, living or 
dead, are surely improved by thus soften- 
ing the outlines. 

Cosy nooks out-of-doors are as essential 
for comfort as they are in. Given a tree, 
a hammock, and partial seclusion from 
the public, what more could one ask on 
a summer's day? But alas! trees will 
die, and life is too short to wait for 
others to grow to serviceable size: hence 
the chief factor in the pretty nook dis- 
played in Pi^. 5 is the denuded trunk of a 
once beautiful maple covered with ampe- 



lopsis. An American linden placed as 
near the old trunk as practicable will 
take its place in the distant future, but 
meanwhile a substantial support remains 
for the hammock. It will also be observed 
that the waving over-growth has been 
turned across a horizontal strip of wire 
netting which is attached to the trunk 
and porch. This will ultimately soften 
the glare ofthe sky from the occupants 
of the hammock. 

Better than the conventional screen is 
the rustic lawn- vase draped with wood- 
bine. The structure itseif is a large tub 
stayed with bark-covered hoops, resting 
on a forked branch of a locust tree. The 
adaptability of the vine is here shown in 
detail; the outline of the receptacle is 
carefully followed from the ground up; 
no infringement of foliage is allowed over 
the edge of the tub. Frunin^ shears, a 
hammer and a few double-pointed tacks 
are all the force necessary for inducing 
the woodbine to grow exactly as jou 
wish. The spherical mass of foliage 
crowned with a luxuriant yellow-flowered 
canna, foiled by red acanthus and yellow 
coleus, is indeed a thing of beauly. No 
less attractive and perhaps more restful 
is the mass of white lilies on the lefl, 
flanked by the rich green of the vine on 
the house. Non-believers in the virtues of 
indigenous products, taking their ease in 
the hammock with woodbine behind 
them, on the right and left of them and 
over their heads, are sure to become 
enthusiasts over the beauty and utility 
of Ampelopsis quinquefolia. W. 



SEASONABLE PLANT NOTES. 

Sweet Peas.— Now is a good time to 
make another sowing of sweet peas for 
indoor blooming. Start them m 4-inch 
pots, sowing about ahalf dozen seeds in a 
pot, and when they are three inches high 

f)lant them out on a bench or a bed, the 
atter preferred. Rich, heavy soil is nec- 
essary in which to grow tiiem. Plant 
them in rows across the bed, leaving a 
space of two feet between the rows, and 
support the vines with chicken wire. 
Plenty of headroom is necessary, for they 
will growfullv five or six feet high. They 
can stand abundance of feeding in tlie 
shape of liquid manure after they are once 
fairly started and require frequent syr- 
inging to keep red spider in check. 




Ampelopsis quinquefolia.— Fig. s. 
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Blanche l^errjf Countess of Radnor, 
Blanche Burpee, as well as different 
colors of the later sorts, will force success- 
fully at this time of the year, the later 
varieties producing fine stems a foot or 
more in length. Tnose that were sown 
in the fall should be produciuj^ heavily 
by this time. Keep them well picked and 



plant, of which a limited number find 
ready sale at Easter time because of their 
novel flowers, should be gradually given 
more heat. Do not force them too hard 
for they are liable to grow blind. Rais- 
ing the temperature gradually to 60° at 
night will bring them into flower in 
time for Easter. 
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never allow them to go to seed, for this 
destroys the vitality of the vines. As 
soon as they have ceased to be profit- 
able, throw them out before red spider 
gets a foothold. 

Fuchsias. — Small plants of fuchsias 
propagated in November should be 
shifted alone into larger pots. Use 
plenty of old hotbed manure in the soil, 
for they fairly revel in it. Half manure, if 
well rotted, is not too much. Give them 
plenty of room in a light place, moder- 
ately warm, so as not to drawtheplants 
up. They will not require shade tor six 
'weeks more. Top the i>lants a week or 
two after shifting, growing from three to 
five branches to the plant. Several more 
lots of cuttings can be taken from the 
old stock plants, which will make fine 
little plants in 3- inch pots for spring 
sales, but after the middle of February it 
does not pay to propagate them for the 
plants wul be too small to be' of any use. 
The old stock plants should also be 
shifted along, as they will make large, 
tiBtSul plants for vases and veranda boxes 
in the spring. 

ShruM.— Give the rhododendrons more 
beat, if any are wanted for Easter. They 
are not in great demand at that time, 
although sflde for a limited number in 
good shape can always be had. A tem- 
perature of 55° is sufficient to force them. 
They require plentv of water, especially 
'when in flower; otherwise the flowers 
.-wilt and are soon ruined. Acacias and 
ericas can be had in flower at any time 
now by applying a little more heat for a 
few weeks. Those for Easter had better 
be kept in a cool house for another six 
weeks, for late in the season they can be 
forced into flower in a short time by 
raising the temperature to 55°. It may 
be desirable to nave a few plants of lilacs 
and Deutzia gracilis or D. Lemoinei in 
bloom for decorating the store window. 
It requires about six weeks in a tempera- 
ture of 60° to force them into flower. 
Abundance of water and syringing is 
necessary. Those for Easter should be 
kept in a frame or pit, when thev will not 
freeze too hard, until six weeks before 
Easter. Metrosideros, or bottle brush 



Begonias.— The common bedding bego- 
nias which are now in a state of partial 
rest should have the soil partly shaken 
from the roots, repotted, and started 
into growth to make respectable plants 
for the spring trade. About a week or 
so before repotting, the plants should be 
trimmed down to a height of about six 
inches, which will induce them to form 
bushy plants. A batch of cuttings can 
be taken a few weeks after starting up 
the old plants. It is time now to sow 
the seed of Begonia Vernon, which is also 
useful for beading. Use light soil, just 
pressing the seed into the surfcu^e of the 
soil with a pane of glass, and no cover- 



that for the specialist. Leaf-propagation 
is the best method. 

BougainvillflBa Sanderiana.— The bougain- 
villaeas which are now in a semi-dormant 
state in a cool house, can be placed in a 
few degrees higher temperature to bring 
them into flo\v er for Easter. A tempera- 
ture of 60° is about rieht. Extreme 
forcinjg; is not advisable for the shoots 
are liable to grovr blind. Give them 
plenty of svringing and water more freely 
as. growth commences. The bongain- 
villaea is valuable when in flower not only 
as a decorative plant, for its beautiful 
bracts hang for many weeks in a living 
room, but also as cut sprays. We have 
seen large specimens planted at the end 
of a greenhouse where they grew and 
flourisned, producing immense bracts, 
invaluable for decorating purposes. 
Take some cuttings now for next year's 
stock. Only soft young growth should 
be selected for propagating, for the hard 
wood takes six monuis or more to root. 
Insert the cuttings in the warm end of 
of the propagating bed, and keep them 
well watered and sprinkled until rooted. 

Poinsettias.— Place the old poinsettia 
plants that were left over from Christ- 
mas under a warm rose bench and with- 
hold water entirely from them for the 
next three months. Immediately after 
flowering is their natural resting season, 
so let them remain perfectly dry under 
the benches until next April, wnen the 
soil is shaken out, the plants cut back 
and started into growth a^ain. It is 
well to remember our experiences with 
poinsettias from one year to another. 
While read^ sale was found for all sizes 
of poinsettias, we found that well grown 
plants in 6 and 8-inch pans were in great- 
est demand. Poinsettias are peculiar 
plants to handle after the bracts are 
developed. A common error, one which 
the writer noticed in visiting diflerent 
establishments, was to force out the 
bracts fully in a warm temperature three 
or four weeks before the proper time; 
then removing them to a cooler temperap 
ture, where «• the invariable result was 
that all the leaves turned yellow. A 
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ing with soil is needed. For the first few 
weeks keep the seed pan covered with a 
pane of glass until the seed germinates. 
If old stock plants are on hand, cutting 
should also be taken at once, which will 
make good 4-inch stock for bedding. 
The diiScrent varieties of the rex family 
should also be propagated now. Grow- 
ing them from seed is too slow, so leave 



J)oinsettia without its dark, handsome 
eaves is an abomination. 

Asters.— Make the first sowing of asters 
now. The Queen of the Market strain is 
the one to sow for early flowering. Every 
two weeks hereafter until the middle of 
March another sowing should be made 
of the diflerent strains, Comet, Victoria, 
Semple's and others, so as to have a sue- 
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cession of flowers from early summer 
until the early chrysanthemums come 
around again next fall. Sow them in 
flats, not too thickly, and with ordinary 
care they will soon come up, and as soon 
as they are large enough to handle, trans- 
plant into flats about an inch and a hcdf 
apart. For extremely early flowers, a 
bench of carnations that is not produce 
ing what it ought to may be devoted to 
asters without changing the soil, but be 
sure to give them plenty of headroom. 
Plant them about ten inches apart each 
way, and grow from four to six flowers 
on a plant. Growing them to single 
stems will of course produce the largest 
flowers and the longest stems, but the 
difierence in the price between the large 
and the ordinary sized flowers does not 
warrant the extra time and labor. Later 
on a frame or two can be planted up and 
covered with sash. These will also come 
into flower much earlier than those 
planted in the open ground. 

Goinniums.— It IS now time to give the 
geraniums propagated last September a 
shift to 3-inch pots. Many growers pre- 
fer to shift them at once into 4-incb, thus 
saving an extra potting. If the soil is 
well drained and watering is carefully 
done, this method may be all right; but 
in the vmter's opinion, in these days of 
little sunshine when overwatering is too 
apt to be done, it is better to stick to the 
old way and shift to 3-inch now and 
4-inch later on. Use quite heavy soil, 
but not too rich, adding some bone meal 
to the extent of a 4-mch pot full to a 
bushel of soil. Pot firmly and remove all 
yellow leaves. About two weeks after 
potting a cutting may be taken from the 
strongest plants, pinching the tops out of 
those that cannot afford to lose a cut- 
tinjf. This will make the plants more 
bushy.'' Give them plenty of mom to 
prevent tlie plants from drawing up. Do 
not water too copiously at this time of 
•the year, but rather induce a more sturdy 

frowth by holdinp^ them slightly on the 
ry side. Excessive overhead watering 
or syringing at this time will rot the 
leaves. The cuttings taken ofl" should be 
potted at once in sandy soil. There is 
still time to propagate from the old 
stock plants if it is desired to increase the 
stock of certain varieties. Propagated 
now they will make useful little plants in 
3-inch pots, of which a limited quantity 
can be readily disposed of. The old 
plants should now be cleaned up and 
shifted into a size larger pot, and will 
make good plants for larger vases and 
variety beds. G. 



A NEW PRIMROSE. 

This beautiful yellow primrose, Butter- 
cup, of almost the exact color of a but- 
tercup, may not be a new plant, but it 
certainly is newl^ found out, and now 
that it has been discovered is not likely 
to ever return to oblivion, as it has 
proved itself to be a variety of sterling 
merit. A plant in a 6 inch pot carries 
hundreds of blossoms, ranging in size 
from three quarters to an inch in diame- 
ter. These are borne on spikes which 
stand well alone. The foliage is some- 
thing like obconica, but with the whole 
ofthe bloom distributed better up and 
down the stem. This latter might be a 
trifle stronger, as when in full flower the 
weight ofthe blossoms is apt to carry it 
over a litUe. Like many other sterling 
novelties this comes to the trade through 
the medium of W. K. Harris, of Philadel- 
phia, who discovered its good qualities. 
He disposed of a stock of five thousand 
plants in the last two months. He says 



that it is the best thing sent out since 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. It grows 
readily from seed and is very easy to 
manage, requiring no special culture. 
The Buttercup is shown in the accom- 
panying engraving. K. 



The Carnation. 



NOTES ON CARNATION VARIETIES, 

We are not growing many of the late 
introductions among carnations this 
year but the following are notes on the 
behavior up-to-date of the new varieties 
we are tr^-ing: 

Enchantress.— This variety has done 
extra well, better than any carnation on 
the place, new or old. It made a fine 
plant in the field, went right ahead when 
transplanted into the house and has been 
giving extra long stemmed fancy blooms 
all season. It sells before all others, is a 
good keeper, and at this date the plants 
are as full of bud and bloom as is possi- 
ble to get any carnation. Altogether a 
magnificent variety. 

Hirlowarden.— This is a free, healthy 
grower, with fine large flower of good 
form. It would be much more valuable 
if dwarfer, the crop taking too long to 
mature owing to the stems being so long. 

Gov. Wolcott— We are growing this vari- 
ety in a night temperature of 54° and 
under this treatment it its away ahead of 
the other whites with us. We get some 



burst flowers but not more than with the 
other whites grown, which are Flora 
Hill, Queen Louise, White Cloud, Glacier 
and Bon Homme Richard. It has a fine 
stem and the plants are full of buds and 
blooms. 

Adonis.— This variety made the poorest 
plants of any in the field, but they are 
now grown Jairly well, though our plants 
are still small. What blooms we are cut- 
ting are fine in color, good size, with long 
stiff stems. We shall have to grow more 
of it before passing judgment. 

White Lawton.— We have a number of 
plants of this variety and •believe it will 
prove as valuable as the variety whence 
it came. We notice that it seems to like 
a lower temperature than Mrs. Lawson. 
We have them growing on the end of a 
bench where it is rarely above 50° night 
temperature. The petals have a waxy 
texture with lots of substance and we 
have not yet found a burst calyx. We 
cannot account for this as Mrs. Lawson 
plants grown in a little warmer part of 
the same house throw a number of burst 
calyxes. 

Mrs. Hlglnbolham.— We are growing this 
a second season and it is so much ahead 
of last year that it is proving to be one 
of our best paying carnations. We have 
it growing in the same house as Mrs. 
Joost with a night temperature of 50°. 
It is equally as free as Joost, size of flower 
about the same, with stiff stem and the 
color takes well here. 

We have six plants of Richmond Gem, 
sent us for trial. The flower is a little 
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under the fancy size but the color is fine. 
It is an easy ifrower and we are never 
without a few blooms on these six plants. 
C. W. Johnson. 

CARNATION MRS. THOS. W. LAWSON. 

This grand variety, the beginning of 
what we may hope to become an 
improved type of carnations, has brought 
with it its own set of peculiarities, and 
its importance among the listof commer- 
cial varieties fully justifies its treatment 
in a separate article. Most varieties 
have their own particular faults the 
analysis of which usually determines their 
value to the man who grows them. Most 
varieties, however, drop below the hori- 
zon of usefulness before a thorough 
knowledge of their wants brcomes uni- 
versal. It IS seldom that a variety holds 
its place as long as Lawson has held its 
own. No carnation has yet held such a 
conspicuous position as Lawson, and the 
variety to displace is not yet in sight. 
**l9itasgood as Lawson?" is a stereo- 
typed phrase; no one thinks of asking 
whether a new aspirant is better. It is 
a pity that acourse of treatment folio wed 
for the elimination of an evil should prove 
a detriment in some other particular. 
The tendency of this variety to burst a 
lar^e proportion of its calyxes under 
ordinary conditions has led most grow- 
ers to ^ow it at a temperature consider- 
ably higher than was thought advisable 
a few vears ago. A temperature of 56°^ 
at night has become about the standard, 
and with plants lifted from the field it is 
necessary m order to reduce the tendency 
to split to a minimum. Plants grown 
indoors all summer are much less apt to 
split than those lifted from the field and 
may be grown two or three degrees 
cooler on that account. Anythinggained 
in this way is appreciable, for an 
extremely high temperature has a ten- 
dency to fade the color and reduce the 
size of the bloom. In the cooler tempera- 
ture we are also less apt to run down 
the vigor of the stock. Lawson has a 
very vigorous constitution, and like the 
true Yankees that we are we may expect 
that any strong point in a variety will 
be quickly taken advantage of. It often 
matters little at the time being whither 
the course pursued may lead in the end. 
In this way the strong constitution of 
this variety may prove its weakest point. 

Considering the peculiarities of this 
variety, the selection of a suitable soil 
becomes an important item. A heavy 
soil usually aggravates a case of burst- 
ing calyxes. A very light soil combined 
with a high temperature weakens the 
stems and makes small flowers. A soil 
of a medium degree of heaviness is then 
the most plausible conclusion. Experi- 
ments have amply borne out the theory. 
The question of solid beds or raised 
benches also comes up for consideration 
here. The fact is quite well known that 
solid bods have a tendency to aggravate 
any evil resulting from dark weather, a 
a cool temperature and a general lack of 
activity in the surrounding conditions. 
We have always believed that a better 
paying crop of blooms can be grown on 
a raised bench than on a solid bed. Solid 
beds have their good points, but tor mid- 
winter work the value of a raised bench 
cannot be disputed. Probably the most 
serious defect in this variety is its habit 
of throwing short stems along time after 
lieing checked. Plants lifted from the 
field as late as latter August are apt to 
come short-stemmed until mid- winter. 
Much, of course, depends upon the care 
exercised in transplanting. Field grown 
plants are also more apt to produce the 
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blooms in crops than those grown 
indoors all summer. Indoor culture has 
been tried almost everywhere, with the 
result that long stemmed flowers are cut 
very early in the season and that a 
uniform crop of high grade blooms 
extends through the months when flow- 
ers are most valuable. The lower tem- 
perature at which indoor grown plants 
can be grown during their flowering sea- 
son is an important factor in the quality 
of the cut and the vigor of the stock. 

Lawson is an exceedingly heavy grower 
and therefore will stand a rich soil and 
heavy feeding after it is well started. A 
maximum of exposure to the sun is of 
course desirable with any variety, but 
the flowers of this variety arc easily 
scorched by the full glare of the sun. 
Therefore a light shade must be put on 
the glass very early in the season. The 
clear glass is hardly permissible after 
February 1. The question of shading 
requires judicious handling lest a too 
heavy coat be put on too early. More 
will 6e said of this later. J. 



A NEW WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Dorothy Faust, the new late white chyrs- 
anthemum, is a novelty, being the very 
latest of them all. As a keeper it is a 
wonder. Flowers seen now are just as 
good as the best varieties of November. 
This variety originated with Harry 
Faust, of Werion, Pa. He thinks it is a 
sport from Bonnaffon, although it does 
not so much resemble that kind, appear- 
ing more like the early white Queen. A 
spring blooming sort is now m order, 
and this will complete the cycle and place 
the chrysanthemum in line with the car- 
nation and the rose, a state of affairs 
which we hope will be deferred until the 
long-looked for blue variety makes its 
appearance. See accompanying illustra- 
tion. K. 



Bridgbwater, N. S.— The annual meet- 
ing of the Fruit Growers' Association of 
Nova Scotia will be held here January 27. 



Fruits and Vegetables. 



VEGETABLES UNDER CHEESEaOTH. 

In a paper read before the Society for 
Horticultural Science at St. ' iJouis, 
December 28, W. T. Macoun, horticult- 
urist of the Central experiment station, 
Ottawa, Canada, said: 

In the last three or four years a num- 
ber of experiments have been tried in the 
United States in shading different kinds 
of crops. One of the most practical 
experiments, and one which gave the 
most satisfactory results from a mone- 
tary standpoint for a time, was that con- 
ducted at the Connecticut experiment 
station in shading Sumatra tobacco 
with cheesecloth, the extra cost of grow- 
ing being much more than offset by the 
improved quality of the tobacco and the 
prices obtained for it. So much was 
this experiment appreciated that in 1902 
there was a large acreage of tobacco 
grown under shade in Connecticut. 

No experiments had been conducted in 
Canada as far as the writer is aware in 
shading crops with cheesecloth until 
1902, when an interesting test was made 
with vegetables by Dr. Graham Bell at 
his Canadian home at Babdeck, Cape 
Breton, N. S. In these experiments it 
was found that the temperature was 
higher inside the enclosure, that lettuce 
and beans were tenderer, and that toma- 
toes ripened earlier, although the crop 
was not as large as outside. 

At the Central Experimental Farm two 
small enclosures were made this year; in 
one which was 17x24 feet in area differ- 
ent kinds of vegetables were grown, a^d 
in the other, which were 14x62 feet, the 
Sumatra, Pennsylvania Seed Leaf, and 
Connecticut Seed Leaf varieties of 
tobacco were tested. These enclosures 
were completely covered on top, sides 
and ends with cheesecloth. Owing to 
the very cool, wet summer which was 
unfavorable to a test of this kind, espe- 
cially with tobacco, the results in most 
respects were by no means condnsive 
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The experiment with tobacco may be 
dismissed with the mere statements that 
the tobacco plants grew better inside the 
enclosure and were better matured and 
the leaves were nearly all perfect, while 
outside they were broken by the wind 
and Injured by the soil. The texture of 
the leaf was hghter than outside. 

In the other enclosure a number ot 
kinds of vegetables were tested, the same 
varieties bein^ grown just outside for 
comparison. As was already stated, the 
season was too wet and cool to get con- 
clusive results, but the following notes 
are interesting and may be suggestive: 

All the vegetables inside grew better at 
first than those outside and some contin- 
ued to grow better until the end ot the 
season. 

Lettuce, sown June 10.— The plants 
greW" almost equally as well inside as 
outside the enclosure. Outside they were 
two to four days earlier in being ready 
for use than inside. 

Beets sown June 10.— The tops were 
about as good inside as outside, but 
when they were pulled it was found that 
the crop of roots outside weighed twenty- 
two and one-half pounds, while that 
inside was only nine pounds. 

Radish, sown June 10.— Radish was 
ready for use inside tully three days before 
those outside. The radishes inside were 
perfectly free from magjgots, while those 
outside were practically worthless. 
Those inside grew to. be a large size 
before losing their crispness. 

Beans, sown June 10.— The beans were 
ready for use three days earlier inside 
than outside, and the plants were about 
as vigorous. There were eleven quarts 
of green beans inside as against 14 quarts 
outside. 

^%f^ plants, water melons an^ musk 
melons, planted June 10.— These were all 
failures as regards crop, both inside and 
outside, owing to the cool and wet sum- 
'mer, but all plants grew well in both 
places. Hand pollination would be 
necessary to insure a crop even in a 
favorable season, as few or no insects 
could get into the enclosure. 

CauSflower, planted June 10.— The 
root maegot attacked those outside 
badly, while those inside, though injured 
some in the cold frame before transplant- 
ing, were not affected inside the enclosure. 

Cucumbers, plantedjune 10.— Although 
the plants grew well, no cucumbers set 
inside until autumn, at which time a few 
rents in the doth permitted insects to 
enter. There was only a small crop 
outside owing to the unfavorable season. 

Tomatoes, plantedjune 10.— The plants 
grew well inside but were never as robust 
as those outeide; The first tomatoes 
ripened inside on July 15 and outside on 
July 21, six days later. The crop of ripe 
fruit was fifty-five pounds, two ounces 
outside, and only fifteen pounds, eight 
ounces inside, but there was twice as 
much ripe fruit before the middle of 
August inside than out. 

Corn, planted June 10.— This grew 
more rapidly inside than out at first, but 
later on was not as robust. 

The rain came through the enclosure 
as a mist, and hence the soil was not 
compacted the way it was outside. Li^h t 
frosts which injured vegetables outside 
did not injure those inside. While the 
vegetables were growing, daily records, 
with the exception of Sundays, were kept 
of the temperature inside and outside the 
enclosure. From June 12 until July 1 
the readings were made at 7 a. m. and 1 
p. m., and after that date until October 
26 the temperature was taken at 4 p. m. 
as well. The temperatures taken at 7 a. 



m. in June and July are not considered in 
the average as the position of the ther- 
mometer in the enclosure was found 
afterwards to favor it somewhat at that 
reading. The thermometer was changed 
on August 1. 

The average temperatures during the 

summer months up to September 1 were: 

Number of readings. 

Outside. 7 a. m 58.4* 26 

In8ide,7a. m H^X* 24 

Outside, 1 p. m TS.S^" 68 

iQside, 1 p. m 76 SS*" 68 

OuUfde. 4p. m 74.7» f»8 

In8lde,4p. m 76 »• 58 

The average temperature for Septem- 
ber and October was: 

Outside. 7 a. m 4785» 45 

In8lde.7a. m 47.3* 45 

Outside, 1 p. m 64.26* 45 

Inside, 1 p. m 66.66* 45 

OuUide, 4p. m 63.« * 44 

Inside, 4 p. m 64.7* 44 

As will be seen the temperature aver- 
ages higher inside than out. The great- 
est difference was nine degrees. The 
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enclosure for veg:etables was partly made 
of rough materia], trees grown on the 
farm being used for posts, hence a fair 
estimate of the cost cannot be given, but 
the tobacco enclosure was all made of 
bought material. The enclosure was 
sixty- two feet long by sixteen feet wide 
by six feet six inches nigh, these measure- 
ments being used to suit the width of 
the cheesecloth, the strips of which 
were forty inches wide. Scantlings 
2x4 inches were sunk 18 inches in 
the ground and about 8 feet apart, 
and when set were 6 feet 6 inches above 
the ground. Scantlings 2x4 inches were 
then nailed along the tops of these and 
across at every upright scantling for an 
upper frame work, while along the base 
6-inch boards were nailed for the same 
purpose. Braces of 2x4-inch scantling 
were used at the corner. The cheese- 
cloth was fastened to the frame by laths 
through which nails were driven. A wire 
was stretched across the top of the 



enclosure to prevent the cheesecloth from 
flapping and tearing. Althou&^h there 
were several very severe wind storms 
and heavy rain storms during the sum- 
mer, during which many trees Were 
blown down, this enclosure stood well. 
The cost of making cLeesedoth enclosure 
62 feet long by 16 feet wide, by 6 feet 6 
inches high was: 
8831^ feet 2x4 scantling at $15 a thousand % 5.00 

75 f pet lumber at 980 a thousand 1.60 

160 laths at tS.50 a thousand W^ 

169 yards of cheeseoloth at 5c. per yard . . . 8.45 
Stitohins 160 yards cheeseoloth at l^o.... f.58H 

5 lbs. nails at 80 15 

10 lbs. wire at 5o 60 

Labor in making enclosure 41 hrs. at I8H0. 5.47 

Total, «8.98 

Estimated value of material on hand 15.99 

Estimated expense for 1903 7.99 

it will be ieen that the enclosure was 
quite expensive, but as the framework 
will probably last for five years or more, 
the yearly expense is lessened consider- 
ably. The cheesecloth used in the vege- 
table enclosure cost 4V^ cents a yard, but 
was somewhat torn by the end of the 
season, and it is doubtful if it will be of 
much value next jrear. The other was 
stronger and was m ^ood condition in 
the autumn, and will probably last 
through another season. The cheese- 
cloth enclosure may be of value in cities 
and towns where it is difficult to have a 
garden owing to the injurv done by cats, 
dogs and even young children. Vegeta- 
bles will probably be tenderer, as a rule, 
grown inside an indosure, though this 
was not the case this season owinz to 
the wet weather. It may be useful to 
market gardeners for growing vegetables 
which are a£fected by root maggots. 

WOOD ASHES AS A FERTILIZER. 

An avera£[e sample of unleached wood 
ashes contams about seven per cent of 
potash and two per cent of phosphoric 
add, which at current retail prices of 
these plant foods makes average wood 
ashes worth about 45 cents per hundred 
pounds, or $9 a ton, says A. M. Ten 
Eyck. in the Industrialist, published bj 
the Kansas A^cultnral College. Besides 
the actual fertilizing value bj reason of 
the potash and phosphoric add con- 
tained in the ashes, there is some value 
to ashes simply from the power which 
potash has to make the nitrogen of the 
soil available for plants by its chemical 
action on the oi^anic matter and hamtu 
in the soil. The potash in ashes exists in a 
readily soluble form, and is thus immedi- 
atdy available for plant food. Ashes 
also contain a little magnesia and a con- 
sideraible amount of carbonate of lime, 
which is of some importance because of 
its effect in improving the texture of 
heavy soils. The farmer can better afford 
to pay $8 or $10 a ton for good wood 
ashes than the usual rates for almost 
any potash fertilizer. 

Leached ashes have rarely more than 
one per cent of potash and one and a 
half per cent of phosphoric add, which will 
make them worth about $3 or $4 per ton. 
Coal ashes are probably not worth 50 
cents per ton as a fertilizer, but on heavr 
soils they may often be applied with 
profit just for their loosening effect, and 
thev are valuable as a top dressing or 
mulch in fruit gardens. Sifted coal ashes 
absorb liouids, fix volatile ammonia and 
prevent onensive odors and are valuable 
as absorbents under hen roosts or in 
stables. Wood ashes should not be 
placed under hen roosts or in stables, 
because potash liberates ammonia and 
the quality of both the mantire and the 
ashes as fertilizers is deteriorated. 

On average soils, fruits and vegetables 
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are benefited by liberal applications of 
wood ashes, and remarkable results have 
been obtained bj the use of ashes on 
legnme crops, especially clover and alfalfa. 
Ashes will not make so valuable a fertil- 
izer for top dressing for wheat as when 
used with the crops mentioned. Com, 
Kafir com and cane will doubtless be 
-more benefited than wheat by the use of 
ashes as a fertilizer. However, if the soil 
is lacking in the potash element, a dress- 
ing of wood ashes will benefit almost any 
crop. Most of the soils of Kansas are 
well supplied with potash. If there is 
any part of the state in which this 
element of plant food is apt to be lacking 
in the soil it is in the eastern part, where 
the land is old and the plant foods have 
become exhausted to some extent. In the 
eastern and middle states it is more usual 
to apply ashes in orchards, or upon onion 
or cabbage fields. 

Ashes are best applied in the spring, 
separatel^r or in connection with phos- 
phate fertilizers as a top dressing. For 
cultivated crops the ashes should be 
spread broadcast after the land has been 
harrowed and made practically ready for 
the crop, and cultivated in by light har- 
rowing^. On onions a light dressing is 
sometunes applied with good results 
when the plants are two or three weeks 
old, and I believe that no harm will come 
to the wheat by a light application of 
ashes this fall, or early next sprine. 
There will tend to be some waste to the 
soluble potash if the ashes are applied 
late in tne fall or during the winter, by 
surface drainage or leaching. 

Ashes mav be applied at the rate of 
fifty to one hundred bushels, or one or 
two tons to the acre. One ton of ffood 
wood ashes will contain about one nun- 
dred and forty pounds of potash and forty 
pounds of phosphoric acid, which is more 
of each of these elements than anj ordi- 
nary crop will take from the soil in a 
single season. If leached ashes are used, 
the quantity applied should be increased. 

I think it will oe impossible to spread 
the ashes thin enough with the manure 
spreader. Spread in this way^ there is 
likely to be not only a loss of fertilizer 
because of the too abundant supply, but 
there is also likely to result injury to the 
growing crop by reason of the presence 
of too much alkali. Ashes may be applied 
br sowing broadcast by hand, provided 
the hand is protected, or it is possible by 
care to spread them thinly enough from 
a wagon with a shovel. If the ashes are 
fine and dean, it is possible to spread 
them with a revolving broadcast seeder. 

In wood ashes we have the most ser- 
viceable and often the venr cheapest fer- 
tilizer for peat and muck lands. Such 
soils are nch in nitrogen and usually 
poor in phosphoric addand potash. The 
nitrogen is also in an unavailable cond»> 
tion, and by application of wood ashes, 
potash and phosphoric add are not only 
supplied, but by the chemical action of 
the potash on the peat the nitrogen is 
brought into a conaition available to the 
plant. I know of farmers who collect 
the ashes of ndghboring villages. The^ 
usually famish barrels into which resi- 
dents prefer to put their ashes rather 
than throw them into the streets or door 
yards. I know of one instance in which 
a farmer located two and one-half miles 
from town collected ten tons of good 
ashes during the winter, which cost less 
than $5 per ton alter the ashes were 
spread on the fidd. 

Sawdust has no value as a fertilizer, but 
it may have some value in the physical 
effects which result when it is applied to 
light, sandy soils. It tends to make such 
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soils hold water better, and when applied 
on the surface acts as a mulch to retain 
the water in the soil bdow. Such a 
combination of ashes and sawdust might 
be made so that the mixture could be 
applied with the manure spreader with- 
out getting on too heavy a dressing of 
ashes. 

THE DECORATIOIf OF HOIHE GROUNDS. 
No. 10.— A brick walk, made with the 
ordinary rigid lines, but has since become 
a beautifol path by being let alone. The 
habits of the owner are not destructive 
of anything that is kind enough to 
devdop beauty where he may gaze 
upon it. 

GREENHOUSE BANANAS. 

The banana in fruit shown in the 
accompanying^ illustration has proved 
very interesting for Joseph Harris, of 
Shamokin, Pa. The plant stands six 
feet high with leaves four to seven feet 
lonff, and there are 175 bananas in 
the t)unch. 

Lansing, Mich.— State Forest Warden 
Roth has forwarded his plan for the seed 
beds of the forestry commission, and 



there was a meeting of that body in this 
dty December 12 to discuss the report. . 
The plans were drawn by the forestry 
bureau at Washington, and provide for 
a permanent nursery in which to grow 
seedlings of the kinds which are most 
suitable to the Michigan reserve lands. 
This nursery will be located in Roscom- 
mon county, but the extent of it cannot 
be estimated at this time. The planting 
of the seed will begin as early as possible 
in the spring. The warden is busily 
engaged, and will continue so all winter, 
in gathering the seed for this purpose. 
White pine will be planted prindpally, 
but Prof. Roth will try all kinds of coni- 
ferous trees, as well as the Carolina pop- 
lar, catalpa, locust and similar varieties 
wluch five promise of quick returns. * 
This is the first practical step to be taken ■ 
in the reforestation scheme, which the 
state commission has been formulating 
during the last few years. 

Sakta Clara, Cal.— Mrs. J. M. Kim- 
berlin, wife of Prof. J. M. Kimberlin, the 
pioneer seed grower of Santa Clai^ 
county, died suddenly December 24, aged 
72 vears. She leaves a husband and six 
children. 
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Watch the lilies carefully for le^reenflj. 
An ounce of prevention is worth many 
pounds of cure in this case, for the punc- 
tures made by these insects ruin the 
flowers, and the injurjr is often done 
before the buds come in sight. Fumigate 
constantly. 

Many growers hitherto successful with 
the little Otaheite orange trees, will be 
obliged to abandon the cultivation of 
these popular holiday plants unless some 
remedy can be found for the peculiar 
blif^ht which has spread among them 
within the past two or three years. The 
loss this season has been heavy and no 
effective means of combating the trouble 
has, so far, been found. 



CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 

WORK OP COMMITTEES. 

John Burton was exhibited by Nathan 
Smith & Son, Adrian, Mich., at Chicago, 
December 16, 1903;color, daybreak pink; 
Japanese incurved; scored, compaercial 
scale, 87 points. 

The chairman of the Chicago commit- 
tee reported that "in judging this chrys- 
anthemum, the committee did not take 
into consideration the lateness of the 
variety, merely judging it on its merits. 
If we had considered its lateness and 
importance to the trade, it would 
undoubtedly have scored at least 90." 
Fred. H. Lemon, Sec'y. 



Cyclamens are good crop for Easter, 
Aprils. 

Bastbr falls on April 3, nine days earlier 
than last year. 

BucHARis require little or no water 
tintil they show flower. Then give an 
abundance ot water, with a little liquid 
manure occasionally. 

Frbbsias should have plenty of light 
and should never be allowed to get dry. 
When cnttine the flowers take the entire 
stem with roliaee and in bunching for 
market tie close down to the butt of the 
stems. 

Charles A. Woodruff, the well-known 
horticulturist, died December 13, at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. He was 77 years old and 
leaves a widow and son. He was the 
originator ^ the Woodruff and Ann 
Arbor white grapes. 

If the Pierson fern or any of the other 
|(^ms of nephrolepis are pale and 
Yellowish a table spoonful of Clay's 
Fertilizer applied to each plant occasion- 
fiJly wiU prove efficacious in inducing a 
healthy green color. 

Lorraine begonia will thrive and 
bloom for many weeks in the dwell- 
ing house if it has been properly grown. 
Wnen it drops its blossoms in a week or 
two under reasonably intelligent home 
care it is "up to" the grqwer to explain. 



AMERICAN CARNATION SOCIETY. 

department of registration. 

The following new varieties have been 
registered by John E. Haines, Bethlehem, 
Pa.: 

Juno, a bright scarlet^ in size three 
inches and over, with well formed flower, 
which is fragrant and does not burst the 
calyx; stem long and strong, a free 
bloomer from September to June and a 
rapid grower. 

Imperial, a pink variegated, stems 
from thirty to thirty-six inches long, size 
of flower three and one half inches, a iree 
bloomer with hardy growth; blooms 
from September to June. 

Albert M. Herr. 

SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS. 

. DEPARTMENT OF PLANT REGISTRATION. 

The Conard & Jones Company, West 
Grove, Pa., submits for registration a 
new hybrid orchid-flowering canna, 
Louisiana, a seedling of Pennsylvania. 
The flower is a vivid; scarlet, very large, 
measuring seven inches or more across; 
the foliage is large, glossy green, dis- 
tinctly margined with a pnrple band. It 
is an early and free bloomer. 

John Scott, Brooklyn, N. Y., submits 
Nephrolepis exaltata Scott ii, a sport 
from N. e. Bostoniensis. It is dwarf, 
dense and compact in habit; the fronds 
arching, rarely fertile; midrib reddish 
brown and foliag:e leathery. 

Wm. J. Stewart, Sec'y. 



GROWING ASPARAGUS PLUMOSUS. 

Ed. Gardening:— Will you kindly ask 
some of the readers of the American 
Florist to give a few hints on growing 
Asparagus plumosus? The object is to 
grow tor short bunches, not strings. 
Which would be better, a solid bed or 
benches? Would the same treatment do 
for Asparagus Sprengeri? F. 

For suggestions on growing A. plumo- 
sus see answer to another correspondent 
in a rerent issue of this paper. 
At the risk of repitition, however. 



let it be emphatically stated that solid 
beds should always be used in preference 
to benches, whether for strings or sprays, 
for the same culture will do for both. 
For A. Sprengeri, while the same treat- 
ment in a general way might give good 
results, we have found it to be a better 
plan to place the plants in very rich, 
heavy soil in boxes about eight inches 
wide, twelve deep and four feet long. 
These boxes are elevated to a height of 
about four feet, allowing the long 
biranclies to hang over the sides. Place 
them along the edge of a wide walk 
where the overhanging branches will not 
be broken off by passersby. The plants 
\vill stand almost any quantity of feed- 
ing in the shape of liquid manure when 
they are growing vigorously, and it is 
not necessary to disturb them for three 
or four years before replanting the boxes. 

G. 

DOBB*S FERRY TORTICULTURISTS. 

The regular meeting of the Dobb*s 
Ferry Horticultural Association was 
held December 19. There was a large 
attendance. A prize given by Mr. 
McCord, of Tarry town, for the best vase 
of roses was won by Mr. Keiling, gaf- 
dener to Mr. McComb, with Bride and 
Bridesmaid which were exceptiotially 
well grown. Thomas Lee was awarded 
honorable mention for a vase of Golden 
Gate. A prize was offered for the best 
foliage plant in pot not larger than six 
inches to be shown at the next meeting. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORT. SOCIETY. 

The last meeting of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society was of more 
than usual interest, being the' flrvt 
under the new management. President 
Wolcott's inaugural address was the 
most able paper which the society has 
had' the privilege of listening to in a long^ 
time, its tone was hopeful, its senti 
mcnts progressive and its recommenda- 
tions thoroughly practical. The posi- 
tion which Dr. Wolcott has been called 
upon by the society to fill, is one of more 
than ordinary difficultj^ and his appeal 
to the members for their earnest coopera- 
tion during the cominf^ year in the direc- 
tion of a wise administration of the 
society's affairs, should meet with an 
unhesitating response. The exhibition 
at Horticultural Hall, January 2, brought 
out a number of specimens of Primula 
sinensis, P. obconica and P. stellatafrom 
Mrs. J. L. Gardner, Wm. Thatcher gar- 
dener, and Geo. F. Fabyan. Jas. Stuart, 
gardener. The obconicas were especially 
noteworthy, showing the great improve- 
ment in size, form and color of flower 
from the intermixture of sinensis blood. 
Mr. Stuart's display also included six 
profusely-bloomed plants of Cattleya 
Percivaliana. 

MONMOUTH COUNTY HORT. SOCIETY. 

The meeting of the Monmouth County 
Horticulturalsodety was held January 
8. One new member was elected. The 
discussion of the evening was "The For- 
cing of Lilacs and Azaleas," in which most 
of the members took part Two tables 
of flowers were shown. H. A. Kcttel, 
gardener to James Loeb, had two varie- 
ties of tulips, some narcissi and Bride, 
Bridesmaid and Golden Gate roses in 
grand form. Wm. Turner, gardener to 
M. C. D. Borden, showed carnations, 
including Enchantress, Lawson, Roose- 
velt, Bradt, Prosperity, Queen, I^rna 
and Governor Wolcott. Mr. Turner has 
some of the best carnations in this vicinity ' 
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and his Enchantress is exceptionally fine. 
N. Butterbach, gardener to C. N. Bliss, 
had Lawson, Prosperity, White Bradt 
and Manley carnations and a seedling, a 
sofc pink, unique in shade, which scored 
ninety-five points and bids fair to surpass 
Lawson in shape, color and substance. 
Geo. H. Uale showed a big vase of poin- 
settias, noc easily excelled. Mr. Hale 
was asked to give a few points on the 
culture of same, which were a benefit to 
every one present. The judges of the 
evening were W. W. Kennedy. John Ken- 
nedy and W. H. Griffiths. The society 
decided to hold its meetings twice a 
month during the winter as previouslv. 
The eighth annual ball of the society will 
be held February 12. B. 

BRITISH TOPICS. 
The Royal Horticultural Society's last 
meeting of the year, December 15, 
attracted a large number of visitors. 
There were also more trade growers and 
gardeners than usual. The Dahlia Soci- 
ety had a meeting the same date. There 
was an excellent exhibition. We have 
rarely had such a grand display of 
orchids in December. The usual trade 
growers made a good show and there 
were several fine groups from private 
collectors. The cypripediums and odon- 
toglossums were the most worthy of 
note. Of the latter some superb spotted 
varieties were shown and the cypripedi- 
ums included some beautiful new hybrids. 
Veitch & Sons again staged begonias, of 
which Winter Cheer was superbly flow- 
ered. Cannell & Sons were again in fine 
form with zonal pelargoniums in bloom. 
Wells & Company had a fine display of 
late chrysanthemums of various types, 
mostly of the decorative class. Elegans, 
a single variety with long fluted florets 
of a soft pink shade, was admired. There 
was also Mrs. J. Carter, cream, with the 
narrow, thread-like florets; Mrs. S win- 
bourne, apure white Japanese, with large, 
incurved florets; Miss Emily Fowler, a 
good yellow, and fine blooms of Mme. 
Paolo Radaelli. The last named was 
shown October 6 and has been seen in 
good condition at all shows since. The 
late blooms are deeper in color than those 
seen earlier in the season. Mr. All man 
had a good collection of decorative varie- 
ties. Sunstone, a pale amber, looks like 
a useful market variety, and All mans, 
yellow, was honored with an award of 
merit. Cragg, Harrison & Cragg showed 
Heston White, a pure white sport from 
Mme. Felix Pcrrin, a flower of good sub- 
stance which will be useful for market 
work. The parent is extensively grown 
and in the market it is generally known as 
Framfield Pink, having first been grown 
by Norman Davis, of Framfield. D. W. 
Bull & Sons had a fine collection of 
choice palms, in healthy specimens and 
including some choice sorts not often 
seen, Livistona Woodfordii, Phoenix 
Raebelenii, Kentia Sanderiana. and sev- 
eral distinct species of calamuses. These 
last named are very elegant, but they are 
not much appreciated for decorations on 
account of the formidable spines. F. S. 
Ware had a splendid collection of alpine 
and rock plants and hardy cacti. T. 
Rockford & Sons had three new crotons 
several plants of each being shown 
Turnfordiensis, mediumsized, with rather 
broad leaves, bright yellow with a nar- 
row, irregular margin of green, gained 
an award of merit. It should make a 
useful market variety. Elegantissiraus 
roseus, with long, narrow, drooping 
leaves, well variegated, the yellow chang- 
ing to a bright rosy tint, red stems, and 
leafstalks, and Golden Gem, with rather 



larger leaves, pale yellow at the base, the 
other portion spotted, were the others. 
These are all found to stand exposure. 

Cutbush & Sons had a large group of 
ivies and evergreen shrubs. The Russell 
Company again showed hardy shrubs, 
Aucuba longifolia, well berried, looking 
very bright among the small, narrow, 
deep green leaves. E. Beckett showed an 
interesting collection of deciduous shrubs; 
the exhibit consisted of upwards of sixty 
sorts, the shoots being cut and shown in 
bunches. The various colors of the wood, 
which ranged from silvery white to black, 
bright red and other distinct shades, were 
very effective. 

A meeting convened for the purpose of 
considering the question of forming an 
association among gardeners, to becalled 
gardeners' guild, was well attended. 
Several letters were read, and various 
propositions made but no definite scheme 
was arrived at. After a rather lengthy 
discussion it was decided to adjourn the 
meeting until Februarv, and a committee 
of seven with Owen Thomas as chairman 
and A. Dean as secretary was elected to 
meet previously and to formulate some 
definite lines on which such an associa- 
tion could be formed. It was suggested 
that the Royal Horticultural Society 
should be asked to cooperate in the mat- 
ter. A. H. 

THE LATE ERNST G. ASMUS. 

At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of the New Vork Cut Flower 
Company, held at its office on Tuesday. 
December 29, the following preamble and 
resolutions were adopted: 

WHBREA8. Ernst O. Asmui, our friend, coun- 
Bellor, and the first president of our omanlzation, 
has been called from us by death, leavins: a void, 
which to us, seeron one that cannot be filled, ao'l 

Whereas, We. who have been associated with 
him in this organization, leel that it is but proper 
that w« place on record, our estimate of his char- 
acter and worth, and the sincere sorrow wh ch 
each feels a* parti nv with suoh a dear !ri*'nd,able 
asnoctate. una worthy co- laborer, thernfore be it 

RisoLVED, That the members of the board of 
directors of The New York Cut Klower Co., do 
hereby extend to the family their sincere syra- 

Eathy at this bert^avement. assurinK them thut by 
is death not only are we made mutunlly mourn- 
ers for one beloved and respected, but that 

In the death of Krnst G. Asmus, not only have 
we been dfprived of the advice and assistance of 
one of our most useful members, but that rose 
growers of the whole country have lost one whose 
ambition, energy, and ability made him clearly 
umonic the first in his profession In the country: 
one ever alert to improve and advapoe the interest 
of the Rose; and Ur^ely through whose efforts 
the success of thiit flower has been advanced to 
the high standard it now holds. 

Resolved, That this preamble and resolutions 
be plai'ed in full on the minutes of this companv, 
a copy of the same be published in the trude 
papers, aud an eneroesed copy be sent to the 
family. Euobne Daillidouzb, Pres. 

George W. Hillman, Sec'y. 

The will of the late Ernst G. Asmus, 
was filed and admitted to probate, 
December 29. The estate is estimated to 
be worth from $150,000 to $200,000, 
consisting principally of realty and the 
horticultural business located on the 
Hudson Boulevard. The family home is 
left to the widow, Josephine Asmus, to 
hold so long as she remains a widow. In 
the event of her remarriage the estate is 
to be divided into equal parts among the 
three sons, Adolph, Grover and Edmund. 
The executors are directed to sell if ad vis- 
able, any or all parts of the realty and to 
continue the business. In the event of 
the disposal of the estate the executors 
are directed to sell the business to the 
first son who shows a special aptitude 
for horticulture and expresses a desire to 
continue it. Bequests of $1,000 each are 
left to the sisters of the testator. The 
sutn of $500 will be paid to Marcus Beck 
and also to Gus Rus, provided they will 
finish out twent3' years of service with 
the family. 




Theodore Wirth. 



WORKERS IN HORTICULTURE CXLIV. 

Theodore Wirth is a native of Zurich, 
Switzerland. Alter receiving a high 
school education he chose gardening as 
his profession, and was apprenticed to 
Ulrich Stahl, Canton St Gallen, from 
which he emerged as a full-fledged gar- 
dener. He worked first at Zurich and 
afterward at Paris, where he spent sev- 
eral years in the employ of the most cele- 
brated plant specialists. Afterwards he 
lound a position with Beckwith & Sons 
in London, and finally came to America 
in 1886, where he was at first employed 
in Orange, N. J., and afterward at Morn- 
ingside Park. New York, under J. F. Huss. 
By his ability he soon reached the posi- 
tion ot assistant foreman. His next 
assignment was the charge of the ceme- 
teries of the Trinity corporation, after 
which he laid out several private estates 
at Central Island, the country place of 
Col. Greggor at Locust Valley, Long 
Island, and the beautiful school grounds 
at Glen Cove. In 1895 he married the 
daughter of Felix Mense, of Glen Cove. 
In the spring of 1 896 he was appointed 
superintendent of the parks of Hartford, 
Conn., and his management thereof has 
brought him the highest credit as a land- 
scape artist. Elizabeth park, the latest 
addition to the system, is of his own 
planning and has, with its greenhouses, 
tastefully planted grounds and periodical 
floral exhibitions, especiallv endeared 
him to the public of HartfordL This sea- 
son he has added to its attractions a 
rose garden, one of the finest on the 
American continent, comprising over 
3,000 plants. 

Mr. Wirth is a man of exceptional 
ability. His selection as a member of 
the executive board of the vSociety of 
American Florists, assures for that body 
an executive whose life has been intelli- 
gently and loyally devoted to the inter- 
ests for which it stands, and in appoint- 
ing him as a director Mr. Breitmeyer 
honors the society as well as Mr. Wirth. 
As state vice-president for Connecticut 
he was a faitbtul worker for the society's 
interests and rendered valuable services 
last year when the agitation of the oner- 
ous express charges was in progress. 
The gratifying results of that campaign 
were in no small degree due to that gen- 
tleman's efforts. 
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GAILLARDIAS. 

The original old Gaillardiaaristata can 
hardly be found now in any of the gar- 
dent. It has been slowly but gradually 
improved in size as well as in coloring of 
the flowers. The ray florets are broader 
and longer in the improTcd varieties. 
Some of them show the quilled florets of 
G. fistulosa, others the characteristics of 
G. lanoeolata and what we call to-day 
G. grandiflora and grandiflora major, is 
surdy a mixture of the three species, 
though there is no record of hybridizing 
these species as far as I know. We have 
now flowers of superior size, some of them 
measuring four to five inches across, while 
the oldG. aristata had a diameter of less 
than two inches. The coloring, too, is 
brighter and more varied. The dull red 
near the disk has been transformed to a 
sofb carmine and vivid crimson, colors 
never seen in the older forms. Its growth 
and habit are more compact; it rarely 
exceeds one and one-half ^o two feet in 
height and the flowering time has been 
lenjg^hened. It be^s to bloom earlier and 
horns out longer in the season, ofken last- 
ins wdl into November. 

Planted in large compact masses, the 

faillardias show ofif to best advantage, 
uch beds bear an uninterrupted, con- 
tinuous suoession of bloom from June to 
November and their gorseous colors are 
effective wherever introduced. The indi- 
vidual flowers are very durable, even in 
the height of summer, with veiy hot 
weather, they last in perfection for at 
least a full week and correspondingly 
longer in the coolness of autumn. Their 
lasting qualities as cut flowers are well 
known and duly appreciated by growers. 
The plants are easily grown in ordinary 
garden soil, but in stiff and rather moist 
ground they are apt to succumb.^ A cov- 
ering does not prevent their dying out. 
It seems to be uie moisture that is hurt- 
ful. Seedlings will flower the first year, 
but not as profnselv as the older plants. 
Cuttings taken early in the season root 
readily and make better stock than seed- 
lings and where any special variety is to 
be propagated, green cuttings or root 
cuttings in the spring months are the 
only means we can resort to for increas- 
ing the variety, as we can hardly expect 
them to come true from the seed. 

J. B. K. 

NEW CANNAS AT VAUGHAN'S. 

The latest improved cannas, not all ot 
them, but the crack-a-jacks, or prize win- 
ners, as one might say, are planted out 
in a prominent place tn the Vaughan 
grounds at Western Springs, 111., and 
visitors to the plcu^e after the convention 
had a good chance to examine and pass 
on the merits of each in comparison with 
others. I got some field notes on this 
occasion, which I transcribe for the 
benefit of those who did not enjoy the 
privilege of seeing them. 

Victoiy.— This one has been out three 
years. It has green foliage, is a strong 
grower and bears immense trusses of 
large orange flowers, with a small line of 
goM around the edge. 

King Humbert.— This is the second 
year of this varietur. It has dark foliage 
mixed with brownish green. It is darker 
in foliage effect than David Harum. The 
flowers are scarlet and immense in size. 

David Harum.— Has brighter scarlet 
flowers, but they are not so large as 
King Humbert. 

Seedling No. 100.— Second year, green 



foliage, scarlet flowers, very fine, solid 
self color of the purest scarlet shade. 

Papa Crozy.— Second year, dark foli- 
age, about the same shade as David 
Harum. Flowers are orange scarlet and 
of i^oodsize. 

Papa Nardy.— Second year, green foli- 
age, Dig trusses of crimson flowers. 

Bxpress.- Almost identical in color 
with 801, but has green foliage and is a 
much dwarfer grower. 

Seedling No. 801.— Second year, dark 
foliage, strong grower, scarlet, fine large 
flowers. I consider this a magnificent 
sort and, taking it all around, one of the 
very best up-to-date cannas at the pres- 
ent in existence, not forgetting the fine 
novelties that have been introduced in 
the past year or two. 

There were other varieties in the col- 
lection but these being better known a 
mention of them is not called for. I 
think Mr. Vaughan deserves a vote of 
thanks for having these novelties in such 
good shape for us to examine and I for 
one was grateful for the chance to see 
them. See illustrations on next page. 
G. C. Watson. 
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Altaic FLOWERS. 

Professor Sehei, the geologist who 
accompanied the recent Sverdurp expedi- 
tion had an interesting paper before the 
Christiana Geographical Society con- 
cerning^ the vegetation found in Elles- 
mere in the arctic regions. It appears 
from the paper that there are whole 
meadows full of arctic flowers, as well as 
many so-called bird mountains, which 
might almost be described as botanical 
gardens. A slope discovered over one 
bay was completely covered with a violet 
colored carpet of saxifra^^a. Traces were 
found in stony debris wmch proved that 
there were formerly in those regions 
flowers which now only grow in warm 
climates like Australia. 



Nbw Haven, Conn.— Yale University 
.sustained a severe loss in the destruction 
of the Forestry School building by fire 
the morning of December 12. The loss 
on the building is estimated at over 
$10,000 and many fine specimens diffi- 
cult to replace were badly damaged. 



The Hardy Qarden. 



HARDY GARDEN FLOWERS. 

At the monthly meeting of the Boston 
Gardeners' and Florists' Club which was 
held on Tuesday evening, January 12, 
the special entertainment of the even- 
ixiff was an informal talk by £. O. Orpet, 
ofLancaster, on the subject of hardy gar- 
den flowers. Mr. Orpet is an interesting 
talker with a pleasing personality, which 
adds to the pleasure of listening to him. 
He referred to the wonderful up-jg^rowing 
of the spirit of horticulture in tms coun- 
try in the last few years, and congratu- 
lated the gardening fraternity on the 
revival, which means so much for their 
welfare. The American people, he said, 
are not yet a horticulturally-indined 
race, but he believed the time would 
come when flowers and gardens would 
be appreciated here as abroad. He 
referred, approvingly, to the study of 
plant life m the public schools, and 
expressed his conviction that the more 
people take up horticulture as a hobby 
or pasrime, the happier they will be. 
After reference to the necessity of proper 
preparation of the ground and other 
general cultural matters, he took up a 
few of the more desirable of the flowenng 
perennials for individual comment, such 
as the narcissi, Mertensia Virginica, 
trilliums, columbines, Asdepias tuber- 
osa, larkspurs, peeonias, gaillardias, 
Alstroemeria aurantiaca, German and 
Japanese irises, Aconitum autumnale, 
lilies, hardy grasses, etc. A discussion 
followed which brought out many inter- 
esting points. Mr. Orpet said there were 
no columbines to equal our native ones, 
Aquilegia Canadensis, A. coerulea, A. 
du'ysantha and A. longissima, but regret- 
ted that the latter was scarcely obtaina- 
ble. With larkspurs he preferred to import 
plants of the finest varieties and raise 
stock from seed from these the first year. 
The double varieties, he said, could be 
depended upon to yield 80 per cent of 
double-flowering progeny. He had been 
rather disappointed in the Newport 
Scarlet, which was inferior as a scarlet 
to nudicaule and cardinale, but unfor- 
tunately the two latter are not entirely 
hardy. He spoke a good word for thie 
Shasta daisy, which, ne said, is not fairly 
represented in the many forms now dis- 
tributed under that name. Mr. Burbank 
he characterized as the cleverest living 
horticulturist In the matter of lilies he 
expressed his belief that with auratums 
success is practically impossible in this 
country and that the so-called auratums 
which do succeed are not true auratums 
but hybrids ot that species with speci- 
osum. Among the best hardy lilies he 
enumerated auratum var. platyphyl- 
lum, Batmanniae, tigrinum, Henrjri, 
Canadense, superbum, the California 
pardalinum, pomponium speciosum 
and Thunbergianum. He suggest- 
ed that the practice of pulling the 
dead lily stems up in the fall instead of 
cutting them down might be responsi- 
ble for many failures in lily culture on 
account of the channel thus made for the 

gassage of water to the heart of the 
ulbs. 

Mr. Cameron stated that he ^ts best 
results with gaillardias by raising from 
seed each year. He recommended as 
worthy garden plants Pentstemon 
diffusus, P. secundiflorus, P. ovatusand 
P. Digitalis and Lathyrus vemus. An 
amusing colloquy regarding the value of 
botany as a study for gardeners was 
precipitated. Messrs. Orpet, Sander, 
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CANNA BXPRBSS. 

(Height four and one-half feet) 



Cameron, Pcttigrcw and Stewart, par- 
ticularly Mr. Orpet, said he regarded 
botany for young pupils as all nonsense; 
that gardeners md not need botany and 
conldnot a£ford to waste time on it, his 
experience being that a good eardener 
and a good botanist were rarely found 
in one individual. Mr. Sander agreed 
that the man who ran too much to bot- 
tany was generally a mighty poor gar- 
dener, and remarked incidentally that 
there were many scientific men who 
thought themselves gardeners but were 
not. Mr. Pettigrew thought that the 
rudiments of structural botany and the 
physioloffy of plants should be of use to 
the gardener. Mr. Cameron and Mr. 
Stewart were unwilling to subscribe to 
the radical views of Messrs. Orpet and 
Sander. James Wheeler had a bunch of 
very fine violets on the exhibition table. 

INTERESTING PALM NOTES. 

To sxieak of the hardiness of a palm is 
to use a comparative term, from the fact 
that no palm should be called hardy in 
the sense that we dwellers in the tem- 
perate zone consider the hardiness of a 
tree such as an oak or a pine. But there 
are a number of palms that possess a 
considerable degree of hardiness, and that 
are used in some instances in great num- 
bers for outdoor planting in localities 
where sharp frosts are by no means 
unknown, some portions of our southern 
states being much beautified by these 
noble plants, while from the center to 
the sontii of the state of California 
several species of palms are becoming, 
or have already become, quite a feature 
of the permanent planting for landscape 
effect. And there are also portions of the 
south of England, notably in Cornwall, 
where Chamaerops humilis and Trachy- 
carpus excelsus have both been growing 
outdoors for many years, though 
fi:equently exposed to a temperature 
several degrees below the freezing point. 
This does not seem so extraordinary in 
the case of Chameerops humilis when we 
take into consideration the fact that this 
palm is found growing wild in parts of 
southern Europe and also in northern 
Afirica, but it sometimes startles the 
indoor cultivator to find that such a 
favorite with all palm growers as Kentia 
Bdmoreana is planted out in southern 
Califomia and has been several years. 

There are some very handsome speci- 
mens of this palm in some of the gardens 
of Los Angeles, Cal., the plants in ques- 



tion having well developed trunks several 
feet (perhaps eight to ten feet) high and 
surmounted by a fine head of fironds, and 
all this notwithstanding the fact that 
-dbere has been frost enough at times to 
freeze the ground to the depth of one 
inch. That this palm enjoys a reason- 
able amount of shade is again proved by 
some photographs in my possession, a 
specimen growmg in the full sun for a 
greater number of years than one that is 
growing in the shade of a residence near 
by is much more dwarf than the latter 
and while the fully exposed plant mav 
carxT about the same number of fronds 
as the shade-grown plant, yet the foliage 
of the latter is much more luxuriant and 
the general effect of the plant is much 
more attractive. Several phoenixes are 
also used very largely for outdoor plant- 
ing in that section of the country, both 
P. dactylifera and P. Canariensis being 
found in specimens of large size and mag- 
nificent appearance, the latter species 
being considered the best for the purpose. 
It will also be remembered that our 
national government, through the 
medium of the agricultural department, 
has been investigating the question of 

Slanting orchards or groves of Phcenix 
actylitera in Arizona with a view to 
the production of dates as a crop, though 
the experiment has not yet been of 
sufficient length to have permanent 



value. Another most impressive palm 
for outdoor use in Cahfomia is the 
Coquito palm of Chili, Jubsea spectabilis, 
a species that is notable in oeing the 
most southern of American palms in its 
native habitat. 

A large specimen of this species bears 
some resemblance to Phoenix Canar- 
iensis or P. dactylifera, but is more 
massive in appearance, having a trunk 
of great diameter proportionately and 
holding up its fronds in a more erect 
manner. The comparison between the 
phoenix and the jubeea will be better under- 
stood by an examination of a series of 
pictures which will appear later, for which 
I am indebted to Ernest Braunton, of Los 
Angeles, the photographs giving a better 
idea of the characteristic beauty of these 
fine specimens than could be had from a 
whole page of description. Severah of 
the strong growing cocoses, for example 
C. plumosa, C. flexuosa and C. Roman- 
zoffiana are also used in the gardens of 
southern Califomia, the first named being 
considered the most satisfactory, being 
quite a rapid grower and extremely 
graceful in outline. Then there is the 
native species Washingtonia filifera, that 
is extremely abundant in some parts of 
that state, and that has been used to 
outline some of the avenues in the favored 
city of which we have spoken. Also the 
erythea, the only two species of which 
are natives of some of the islands on the 
Califomian co^st, and both of these palms 
are highly ornamental, though compara- 
tively slow in growth and dwari inhabit, 
thus making them very slow in forming 
a trunk or in reaching any great height. 
Seaforthias, Cocos austrahs, Livistona 
Chinensis and many other species are to 
be found in these famous gardens of Cali- 
fomia flourishing abundantly, those 
most successful m growing them find- 
ing that abundant moisture at the root 
is one great requisite for their welfare, a 
fact that has frequently been impressed 
upon the grower of palms under glass 
also. 

:: Another example of the hardiness of 
some palms is found in the wide distribu- 
tion of the best known of our eastern 
native palms; the emblem of South 
Carolina, and commonly known as the 
palmetto. This sabal is found, though 
sparingly, up along the coast of North 
C;arolina, in a region where frost and 
snow are experienced to a greater or less 
extent every winter, the nrosts injuring 
the foliage more or less and naturally 
dwarfing the growth, but not enough to 
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kill the plants. Farther south this palm 
becomes more plentifiil and more luxuri- 
ant in j^owth, but even down to the 
upper portions of Florida thev often 
experience slight frosts, and with little 
injury. But with these strong growing 
palms there will be found great differ- 
ences in behavior when exposed to severe 
frosts, the surroundings and exposure 
having much to do with it. The plant 
that is sheltered from the sun during 
severe weather will be much less liable 
to ininrj than one that stands in the full 
sunshine, and any plant that is to be 

Elanted outdoors permanently should 
ave a course of preparation to harden 
it off. W. H. Taplin. 

FAVORITE ENGLISH PLANTS. 
Zonal Pelargoniums. — In the last few 
years these have come much more into 
use than formerly. The improved varie- 
ties we now have not onlv are suitable 
for window boxes and bedding but make 
good plants for all floral decorations, 
and for this purpose there is now quite a 
large trade. They must, of course, be 
wen finished plants and of decided colors, 
and the semi- double varieties are favored 
more than the singles, though the singles 
also receive a good deal of attention. 
Taking the colors, scarlet, pink and 
salmon are most in demand. Whites are 
grown to some extent, but there are too 
many other good white flowers. White 
maixuerites supply the white element for 
most purposes. King of Denmark (or 
Beaute Poitevine) is the favorite salmon. 
This is grown in very large quantities, 
but when it first came in many of the 
growers treated it too liberally. I 
remember seeing a house over 100 feet 
long, full of plants with enormous leaves 
and no bloom, and the grower told me it 
was no good. However, the same firm 
still grows it and does it well too. Ic 
may be the original vigor is somewhat 
exhausted, but growers have found it 
requires different treatment from the 
ordinary market sorts. It must be 
potted very firmly and well exposed to 
the light and air. There are several good 
scarlets, but F. V. Raspail and the 
improved variety still hold their own 
among the dark shades. The double 
Henry Jacoby is grown by some. Ville 
de Portiers is a good bright scarlet. 
Decorator is another name for this. 
Captain Flayelle is a newer variety 
which came into the market in grand 
condition last season and we shall see it 
in larger quantities next spring. Mme. 
Alfred Erckener, is another useful semi- 
double scarlet. The semi-double pinks 
have been rather defective. Bert he dr 
Presilly is Irce with large trusses and 
good color but the flowers do not open 
so well as could be desired. Pink Ras- 

Fail, a newvaricty,8hould prove of value, 
t is a little wanting in color, but has a 
good truss and is very free. 1 am much 
taken with M. Anatole Raseleur, one of 
Bruant's recent novelties. 1 shall be 
much surprised if this docs not take first 
place as a semi-double pink. It is a lovely 
shade of color with enormous truss and 
individual blooms ot great size. It also 
has good foliage. In single pinks we 
have the most useful variety in Robert 
Hayes, or Millfield Rival. The last named 
is supposed to be an improv^ent but it 
would be difficult to sort them out if the 
two sorts got mixed. Mrs. Williams is 
another good pink. Of salmons. Lady 
Chesterfield has held its own for a good 
many years. Mrs. Charles Pearson has 
flowers of great size and is very free. Of 
the various shades of scarlet and red, 
Hall Caine, Gloriation (I think this is 



purely a market name) is a very fine deep 
scarlet, has been grown extensively for 
several years, and still remains a favorite. 
Henry Jacoby is also much in demand, 
and for some purposes Vesuvius and 
West Brighton Gem, the latter especially, 
are liked. 

Although it does not require great cul- 
tural skill to produce the zonals in quan- 
tity there is a considerable difference in 
the quality of the difl'erent growers. So 
many growers try to do more than they 
have room for, and this means that thev 
cannot finish well, while it is in the finish 
that mo<t depends, it makes a consider- 
able difference if the plants are keptshort 
and sturdy from the start. To secure 
good stock for early spring work the cut- 
tings should be put in by the end of 
August, and if they can be put in singly 
in small pots all the better. Those who 
grow tomatoes and vines can generally 
^iive them (the zonals) plenty of room 
and a light open position. They are 
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potted on into their final pots (5-inch) 
during January and February. Grown 
on shelves up close to the glass they 
make short.jointed sturdy plants. Some 
growers devote whole houses to them 
and grow them in beds, but the best I 
have seen have been grown on shelves in 
the vineries that are started late. As 
soon as there is a good show of buds the 
tips of the shoots are taken out. This 
throws more strength into the flower 
stems and larger trusses are secured. It 
requires a little judgment in giving 
manure, but generally market growers 
are very liberal in its use. Nitrate of 
soda is used by some for finishing the 
plants off with. Well finished plants 
make from 5 to 6 shillings per dozen, or 
a little more sometimes, but large con- 
tracts are made with some of the florists 
for delivery by van loads, and for these 
the prices generally rule about 5 shillings 
for best stufi*, and 4 shillings for such as 
are used for window boxes. For town 
work the large sizes are frequently used 
for bedding instead of the ordinary bed- 
ding size from 3-inch pots. Hortus. 



SOUTH DAKOTA CORN PALACE. 

The illustration herewith shows this 
year's corn palace at Mitchell, S. D., in 
the decoration of which a large quantity 
of corn in various colors was used. The 
building was designed chiefly for an exhi- 
bition of the horticultural and agricult- 
ural products of the state. E. C. New- 
bury, of Mitchell, was an extensive 
exhibitor of greenhouse and nursery 
stock. 



Hartford, Conn.— -Plans for the laying 
out and planting of the grounds about 
tb'* Connecticut building at St. Louis 
have been prepared by Robert Karlstrom, 
of the Hartford park department. 



NEW YORK FLORISrS' CLUB, 

The opening meeting of the New York 
Florists' Club for 1904 on Monday even- 
ing, January 1 1. was a thoroughly live one 
and agood augury for acontinuance of the 
prostierity which had characterized the 
previous year. On account of the absence 
of the retiring president. J. H. Troy, the 
duty of introducing P. H. Traendly, presi- 
dent-elect, devolved upon F. H. Traendly, 
retiring vice-president. Alter an inef- 
fectual attempt to perform this Poo Bah 
act and gracefully shake hands with him- 
self, this usually versatile gentleman 
finally called on Secretary Young to help 
him out, which request was dulv and 
and gracefully complied with, and after 
appropriate applause. Presiden t Traendly 
took his position and proceeded to read 
the foUowirig very concise and practical 
inaugural address: 

In assuming the duties of president, I 
desire to thank you for the honor you 
have conferred upon me by selecting me 
as your presiding officer for the present 
year. The club is to be congratulated 
on its condition, having shown much 
progress during the past year as is shown 
by the treasurer's report. Among the 
suggestions I have to ofler for the wel- 
fare of the tlub for the coming year is the 
establishing of special nights for the 
exhibition of difierent varieties of flow- 
ers, devoting one date for carnations, 
another for roses, and so on through the 
list. I am fully aware that this is not a 
new suggestion, but trust the c^-mmittee 
of award may be able to stimulate inter- 
est on these particular nights. I think 
the club will agree with me that some- 
thing more interesting is needed than to 
attend the monthly meetings, to trans- 
act routine business and listen occasion- 
ally to an essay. It requires some cour- 
age to refer to a subject that recalls 
disagreeable memories, that of flower 
shows; yet I have in mind that a way 
might be devised to arrange to hold an 
exhibition on a small scale in a hall of 
moderate size, open to the public free, or 
by charging a nominal admission fee. I 
suggest that an advisory committee be 
appointed to consider the advisabilitr of 
such a plan and report at an early date 
as to whether such an exhibition could 
be given without involving the club to 
any great extent financially, or, in fact, 
whether it would be at all practicable. 
I merely make the ibggestion for what 
it is worth and to get an expression of 
your views on the subject of future 
shows. I would recommend to the 
board of trustees that it might he well 
to have the funds of the club deposited 
in a trust company, where it would be 
earning from two to two and one-half 
per cent a year, as ever^ little helps. 

That the summer outings are popular 
with our members, is shown by the suc- 
cess attending them for the past three 
years. If it is your wish to have another 
this summer, a committee should be 
appointed at once with power to go 
ahead and make arrangements and 
secure suitable grounds. I should also 
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like to see the dinner committee get to 
work and complete arrangements for 
this event. Having served mj appren- 
ticeship with the entertainment commit- 
tee, I ieel that I am justified in venturing 
to advise the dub to show a moderate 
liberality in an approoriation for the use 
of the committee. While the "canteen" 
serves its purpose, the committee should 
also bear in mind that something in the 
library line would also be welcome. 

Unless the Florists* Club wants to be 
relegated to the ranks of the "has beens" 
as bowlers, it would be advisable for its 
athletic members to take an interest in 
the bowling dub so that we may be 
creditably represented at the St. Louis 
convention this summer. I would impress 
upon ypu the importance of being on 
hand when the meetings are called to 
order at 7:30, that we may encourage 
out-of-town members to attend. 

In conclusion let me ask your indulgence 
for any shortcomiuj^s on my part; I have 
the best interests ofthe dub at heart and 
will, with your support and cooperation, 
endeavor to perform my duties to your 
satisfaction. 

Following the president, Messrs. S. S. 
Butterfield, vice-president, John Young, 
secretary, and C. B. Weathered were 
severally called upon and. each briefly 
expressed appredation and promised 
loyal service. The secretary's annual 
report showed a ^ross membership of 
237 at the pre^nt time and the report of 
the treasurer showed a gratifying increase 
in the cash on hand. Reports ot the vari- 
ous standing committees were of the 
usual satisfactory nature and that ofthe 
trustees made spedal mention of the 
scrupulous correctness noted in the books 
of tne treasurer and the neatness of the 
secretary's records, which it had been 
their duty to examine. 

Mr. O'Mara, on behalf of the special 
committee appointed at the last meeting, 
presented the following resolutions which 
were unanimously adopted: 

T. W. WEATHERED. 

Wbebbab, T. W. Weathered has been aum- 
rnoned hence by the immutable decree of the 
Almighty, 

Wbbrvab, While we bow in humble submis- 
sion to His holy will bumblv acknowiedeint; His 
wisdom nud submiuing to His all powerful will, 
\et we feel it to be oar duty to extend our sympa- 
thy to those he left behind and voice our esteem 
for him as a Christian gentleman and citizen, 
therefore be it 

Resolved. That the New Yoric Florists' Club 
tender to his son, Chas B. Weathered, our wor- 
thy treasurer, and through him to his remaining 
kindred, our heurtfeli sympathy in their bereave 
ment. 

While the great loss is theirs, yet it falls upon 
us, too, as we have lost a life long friend, a wise 
counselor, a genial companion and a consistent 
friend of horticulture. We wish to testify at the 
close of hit busy and useful life our appreciation 
of his genius as an inventor and his sterling 
worth as a man. His progressive spirit should 
be and is an iiispi'ation to those of us who are 
left Ixihind. His love for horticulture was part of 
his life and found expression in an ardent, help 
ful way through manv y^ars. In his life he set a 
high standard for all the Christian and civic vir- 
tues and has gone to his eternal reward, sincere ly 
mourned by all who knew him, full of years and 
honors. 

Reso^v'd^ That these resolutions be spread ii) 
full upon our r cords and that a copy of same be 
sent to Chas. B. Weathered. 

GEO. H. COTTAM. 

Wbbbeah, God in His infinite wisdom has called 
unto Himself our friend and fellow member. 
George N. Cott^m, 

Whereas. We who have had the pleasure of his 
friendship and the benefit of his companionship 
for many y^ars, feel it to l)e our duty and due to 
liis memory to record our appreciation of his 
faithful services to this organization, therefore 
belt 

Resolved, That in his death the New York 
Florists' Club has lost a valued member, and hor- 
ticulture a gifted and ardent votary. We beg io 
tender to his family our sincere sorrow in their 
bereavement: knowing what our loss is, we can 
appr«oiBt« what it must bo to them, to whom be 
WM 10 dssr. Wt win lofig bt sr is mtmory bli 



genial disposition, which endeared him to us all. 
We will miss his practical knowledee and wide 
experience in all branches of horticulture. His 
unfailing good nature, his loyalty to thisorgau- 
ization through the years of its existence, his 
enthusiasm for all that tended to its betterment 
made him a most valuable member, and his loss 
to us and to horticulture at large is a heavy one. 
He has left a record for usefulness to our organ- 
ization which is creditable to his memory and 
an incentive to us. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread in 
full upon our records and a copy of same be sent 
to his family. 

An interesting discussion followed, on 
the recommendations contained in the 
president's address, during which it 
transpired that, notwithstanding previ- 
ous experiences of a disheartening nature, 
the sentiment ofthe club was stronglj in 
favor of some plan whereby public exhi- 
bitions of modest proportions mieht be 
presented. On the exhibition table were 
three vases of seedling carnations from 
the Cottage Gardens, all exceptionally 
fine flowers, one being No. 303, the scar- 
let which has created a sensation in the 
cut flower district. An invitation from 
the Morris County Gardeners* and Flo- 
rists' Society to attend its smoker on the 
evening of January 13 was accepted. 

W. H. Elliott, of Brighton, Mass., who 
was present as a visitor, complimented 
the club on the fine attendance and 
enthusiasm displayed and expressed 
his opinion that the "canteen" must have 
played a useful part in successfully ward- 
ing off the paralysis so often experienced 
in organizations of this character. He 
applauded the disposition to inaugurate 
public exhibitions and in closing urged 
the members to give their united support 
to their officers and committees, not put- 
ting all the burden upon one or a few. 

The following committees were then 
appointed: 



On awards, P. O'Mara. Chas. Lenker, W. H. 
Siebrecht. J. Dowset, A. L. Miller, .John Birnie, 
A. H. Laogjahr. 

On entertainment, J. B. Nugent, Jr., Joseph 
Manda. Robt. Koehne. 

On legislation, J. N. May, P. O'Mara, Chat. H. 
Allen. 

On onting, W. .1. Rlliott, H. A. Bunyard, J. A. 
Shaw. J. birnie. J.W. Beimels, Alfred Zeller, Jos. 
A. Millang. L. W. Wheeler. 

On dinner, L. Hafner. W. F. Sheridan, L. B. 
Craw. 

To visit Cottage Gardens and report on carna- 
tion No. 303. J. Birnie, C. Lenker, A. L. Miller, 
W. H. S ebrecht. 

Oil d»ath of Ernst O. Asmus, John Young, S. C. 
Nash, Eugene Dailledouze. 



Montgomery, Ala.— The first annual 
meeting of the Alabama State Horticul- 
tural Societv will be held in Mobile Jan- 
uary 26 and 27. 

Sioux Palls, S. D.— Preparations are 
completed for the annual meeting of the 
South Dakota State UorticulturalSociety 
at Madison on January 19, 20 and 21. 

New London, Conn.— The park commis- 
sioners have engaged W. E. Arnold, of 
the Shady Hill Nursery Company, to lay 
out Riverside park, on the border of the 
Ihames river. 

Springfield, Mass.— Plans have been 
perfected for a new horticultural building 
nt Amherst College, which it is hoped 
will receive the needed appropriation 
from the State Legislature. The esti- 
mated cost will be about $25,000. 

Boston, Mass.— Prof Charles S. Sar- 
gent has returned from his Asiatic 
exploring tour, begun early last summer. 
He is highly pleased over his success 
in securing a great deal ot interesting 
material lor the Arnold Arboretum. 
He pronounces it to have been the 
most satisfactory journey he ever made. 



NEW GOLDEN CALLA (Richirdia Pentlaiidii) 

The only true GOLDEN YELLOW CALLA, flowers as large ai the White Oallft; vtry free 
hloomer and good grower. Not long ago 90 guineas were refuted for two pUnta offered at auc- 
tion in England. Strong blooming size bulbs, 12.00 each. 

DIIODI ET BOlMAcn #>Ai I A Flowert 9 inohes long, purple and white 
PURPLE FRINQED GALLA curiously fringed, 76 cents eaon. 

A. BLANC & CO., 

314 ud 316 N. iitb St Fhlladelphla, Pa. 




FOR SALE AT a bargain 



C. D, 



This beautiful place of three acres of land, two miles from 
center of a Wisconsin city of 2,500 inhabitants; electric cars 
pass the place. The land alone is worth the price asked. 

WHITNALL, cM« Qtlseoi Tn»t Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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GARDENING, 
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WANTED. 



SITUATIONS AND HBLP WANTBD. 



AdTertiiementa of thli olMt, liz linet or leu, 25 
oenta per imertloiL 

SITUATION WANTBD— Ai headgardener; 90 
yean* ezperienoe in growing and forcing 
plAnts, cot flowen, fruits and vegetables. Open 
for engagement now or later; age 86, married, 
sober. Address Plobist, 

2066 St. Anthony Ave., Merriam Park, Minn. 

SITUATION WANTED— As foreman on oom- 
meroUl place, or as headgardener on private 
estate; am a thoroughly competent all-around 
gardener and florist; experienced in laying out 
grounds; successful grower of cut flowers and 
general stock, vegetables, etc. Good manaeer of 
farm and orchards. Best of references. Address 
F L, care Gardening, Chicago. 

WANTBD AT ONCB— A married man to run 
market garden and small fruit place of 23 
acres: must be reliable and competent. Good 
opening for the right man. 

A. M. Bdchahah, Moberly, Ho 

GABDENBB8 SUPPLIED-We have on file the 
names of reliable gardeners open for engage- 
ment. Call and examine our flies or write us. 
Vauobax'b Sxsd Stobs, 84-86 Randolph St, 

Chicago. 

In Renewing Your Subscriptions Send 
ns Names and Address of Friends Inter- 
ested In Horticaltnre or Ploricnltnre. 



IN 



FOUR VOLUMES 



Cyclopedlaof 

American 

Horticulture 



Comprising suggestions for cultivation 
of horticuituraT plants, descriptions of 
the ipeoiei of fruits, vegetables, flowers, 



ornamental plants sold in the 
United States and GEtnada. together with 
geographical and biographical iketohes 

By L H. BAILEY, 

Ptoftisor qf HortieuUnre in Comett 
University^ 

/lasMsd by WILHELM MILLER. Ph. D.. 

AtMciate Editor. 

ind HMsy sxperl Cultivttors tnd Botesitts. 



IN POUR VOLUMES, 

Cloth, $20. Half Morocco, $32. 

ninstiated with 2800 original engravings. 
Cash with order. 



THE GARDENING COMPANY, 

Mmm l«iMli9f CMcaiti 



WflEN ORDERING GOODS, 

please tell our advertisers that you 
saw their adv. in "Gardening." 



HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 

« 

Wt oai oipply oy flf tiM fWltwIlo bMkt, pttlpald, at the prioes ohfw: 



How TO Grow Cut Plowbbs (Hunt). 
— Tbe onlT book on the subject. It is a 
thoroofi^hlj reliable work bjaneminentlT 
sncocBMl practical florist. Slnstrated, 
$2.00. 

GsBBMHOuse CommtucTioN (Taft).— It 
tells the whole story about how to bmld, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it larxe or 
small, and that too in a plain, easi^ un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.60. 

Bulbs and Tubbrods Rootbd Plants 
(Allen).— Orer 300 pages and 76 illustra- 
tions. A new work by a specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and all manner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

^MusHsooifs: How to Grow Thbm 
(Falconer).— The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersdy and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.60. 

Success nc Market Garobming (Raw- 
son).— Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and suooessral market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing yegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

Thb Ro6B (BUwanger).— The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
firom a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in i>ractical knot ledge and opportu- 
nities for comparisoa, and where eyery 
yariety of rose eyer introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.26. 

Thb Bigolb Bbrrt Book (Biggie).- A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 26 yarieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 6 currants, and 6 gooseberries; 
36 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all oyer the country. 60 cts. 

The Propagation op Plants (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 360 pages. 
It tells us how to propaffate all mcumer 
of plants, hardy and tender fi*om an oak 
to a geranium, and describes eyery pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cutting, seed 
sowing, etc., with eyery mampulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the yoioe 
of practical experience, b^ one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists hying. $1.60. 

Manures (Sempers).— Oyer 200 pa^; 
illustrated. It tells all about artifiaal, 
£armyard and other manures^ what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the oijffinmt crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in such a 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
It. The author is an actiye, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 60 cents. 

Dictionary op Gardening (l^cholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopaedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
r efe r e n ce for all cultiyated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority on nomenclature. An Eng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
as in Burope. Four yolumes. $20.00. 

Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 
76 cents. 

Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.60. 



The Garden Stort (^wauRer).— A 
delightful book portraying the beauties 
andpleasures of gardening in themost fas- 
cinating style; it is eminently practical, 
and UMfnl, too, for the author loyes, 
knows and nows the plants he writes 
about; and nas a field for obseryation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try. Price $1.60. 

Fruits and Fruit Trebs op America 
(DowniuR). $6.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

Gardening por Propit (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical Floriculture (Hender- 
son). $1.60. 

On the Rose (Parsons). $1.00. 

Truck Farming at the South (Oem- 
ler). $1.60). 

Ornamental Gardening TLong) . $2 00. 

Art Out op Doors (Van Renssalaer).— 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1.60. 

The Floral Art op Japan (Conder). 
New, reyised and enlarged edition. 
Colored and plain plates. $20.00. 

Sweet Scented Flowers and Fra- 
grant LEAyES (McDonald J. A yery in- 
teresting subject handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $1.60. 

Botanical Dictionary (Paxton). Hia- 
tory and culture of plants known m gar- 
dens. New and enlaiged edition. $7.20. 

The Wild Garden (Robinson). How 
to make all outdoors beautiful, more es- 
pecially the wilder and rougher parts of 
the grounds about our homes, by the 
greatest master in that art. Splendidly 
Ulustrated firom life. $4.80. ^ 

How TO Know the Wild Flowers 
(Dana). Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common wild flowers. D- 
lustrated. $1.76. 

According to Season (Dana).— Talks 
about the flowers in the order of their ap- 
pearance in the woods or fields. $0.76. 

The English Flower Garden (Robin 
son).— This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental RardeninR extant. It deals 
with hardy flowers of all kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most eyery plant of the Idnd 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
man;^ hundreds of illustrations. Its au- 
thor is the greatest master in ornamental 
gardening who eyer liyed. $6.00. 4 ^ 

Plant Breeding (Prof. Bailey).— Deals 
with yariation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin of garden yarieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

The Horticulturist's Rule-Book 
(Prof. Bailey}.— A compendium of useful 
information tor all interested in fruit, yc|;- 
etable or flower growing; 302 pages, 
$0.76. 

The Soil (Prof. King).— Its nature, re- 
lations and fandamental principles of 
management; 303 pages. $0.76. 

The Plant-Lore and Garden-Crapt 
OP Shakespeare (Ellacombe). $3.60. 

Vegetable Gardening (Prof. Green, of 
Uniyersity of Minnesota) . $1 J26. 

American Fruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.60. 

Nuts por Propit (Party).— A treatise 
on the propagation and cnltiyation of 
nut-beanng trees. $1.00. 
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Calla Devoniensis. 

Blosiiing Callai from Seed In One Year. 
The mogt bf autifal and best Calla up-to-date, 
without a doubt. It is equally valuable for pots 
and cut. It produces from 3 to 4 times as many 
flowers at the older sorts. 

The seed lings come true and will bloom profusely 
the first year. This Calla came from England 
about years ago and is a great improvement on 
C Alihiopioa. Its willingness to bloom is phen- 
omenal, while its culture Is of the simplest 

One year old plants often produce from to 8 
flowen which are-of great beauty. They are pure 
white, large, and are borne on stout stallcs. They 
are also good keepers. If sown at intervals of 4 
to 6 weeks this Caila can be had in bloom all the 
year. Pki. 26 M«ds« 26q. 

8 NIW SWKKT PKAS (Our Own Set) 

6 NIW OHRYSANTHEMUMS 

THE SANTA ROSA POPPY 

A NIW STRAIN OP PENTSTIMONS 

STREPTOOARPUS NIWQIANT HYBRIDS 

THE OHRISTMAS PIPPER 
▲re among the featares of our 1904 catalogue, 
which is lent to all customeri of IMS and to 
others who apply for it. 

Vaaghau'8 Seed Store 

CHICAQO: NEW YORKi 

84-86 Randolph 8i. 14 Barclay 8L 

Greenhouses and Nurseries, Western Springs, III. 



BOUND VOLUMES 



• • • ■ OJr • • ■ 



QARDENINQ. 

|UE can supply the ten volumes of Gardening bound in 
half leather, with j^ilt lettering and marbled edges, and 
full index. Each year is complete except volume II in 
which two numbers are missing, the heavy call for them 
having exhausted the edition. 

VOLUMB I, POSTPAID $3.25 



II. 
111. 
IV. 
V, 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 



3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
. 3.25 



The set of ten volumee by express, not prepaid. $37.50. 

These ten volumes, with their complete indexes, are alone 
a comprehensive horticultural library, and are invaluable 
for reference. 

THE GARDENING COMPANY, 

-Monon Building, CHICAQO. 



Hardy Shrubs 

AND CLinBERS. 

Ghent Azaleas, Azalea Mollis, Hardy Roses, Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchii, Oematis Panlculata, Rare G>nifers, Iris 
Kaempieri, Eulalia Japonica, with all hardy herbaceous 
plants and grasses suitable for fall planting* Catalogue 
on application. High<lass Plants for the G>nservatory, 
Greenhouse, Lawn and Grounds of country places a 
specialt7.%«t«M«M«M«M%«t 

F. R. PIERSON CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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8-NEW-8 

CALIFORNIA 
SWEET PEAS 



OF 

California^Origin 

AND 

A new WHITE Nasturtium 

Will be features of our 1904 
CaUlogue. 

VIUaNirS SEED STORE, 

CHICAGO: NE«r YORK: 

St: 14 Barclay St. 



Warranted 
Seed 

Our seed is sold under three \%'nr- 
rants— see ^afulogue. Wo were the 
first tlrni to give warrants. It your 
seedsman sells yon seed wUose pur- 
lly and vitality give full sat islac- 
tion, stick to him. If not, try ours. 
Prices reasonable. Catalogue fre«. 

J. J. H. ORIOORY A SON, 
IMarl>lehead« Mass. 



0UF Itltf GKnien JlfHik Tor if»U4 

cij 1 1 1 •! li i 1 . 1^^ icr irt ti I iin jivu ii-<e h» Eiiiwii'f* 
»ik ] i BE lkk ir^ii^irii^ FntED it j4ur'i'«^ 
*cL.'i:Llifii wi-l Ike t|uitk »LO(l<>-fc»T. 

DREER'S 

SEEDS 

ImJ^n. tiii-L riHiij pr.k|i|^i- i^Tfc^n. h^^'\ 

ftniiii^, u)44 nr-? 4J:r<i]r'« t^luihw. ^■■ll : 

iii:\m A. unuKu 



Lja:-^*^ .!»« 



Orchiils 



Our Illustrated and Descrii)- 
tive Catalogue of Orchids is 
now ready and may be bad 
upon application. 

Orahid Growers and Importers. SUMMIT. N. J. 

m nORISTS HML ASSOCIATION 

inaurei 11,600,000 square ft. of glass, and ha8|6,800 
reserve fund. For particulars address 

JOHN C. 18L1R, 8so*v. •addl» Rivr, N.J. 

When you write an 
advertiser please state 
tliat you saw tlie adv. 
in Qardeninq. 




"HITCHINGS" 

'-< I Hot Water Boilers 

ARE THE STANDARD 



Gretn houses, Roschouses. Etc, 

U<»*i)Zii*'JK ppt'i'iHi, hpfllft] rind vfnl timed, t^r 
thf ui u ti ' r r !L ] E » I ) I T, r u rtj i s ti I' d r* -ikd y f u r c r^c t lo it - 

inO^ FRAME BENCHES «ilh (he 

"Perfect Drainage Bench Tiles'* 

OR SLATE TOPS. 
'aVftYiniSG FQ1 mt GtlLNtlOUSE." 

Si^inJ four ceyls postniJi' for cuiiilojjye. 

Hitchings & Co. 



iiial>il«lv«d 
233 Mercer Street, 



IS44, 

NEW YORK. 



Please mention Gardening when writing 



Boilers 



ARE THE MOST ^___^^^ 

RELIABLE, DURABLE AND ECONOMICAL 



Green houBC, 
Heating A Ven- 
tilating Cata- 
logue maited 
from New YarJc 
office on receipt 
of A «nta pos« 
tage. 



QUICKLY SET 
ThihI. 




LORD it BURNHAM COMPANY 

i Norticeltaral ArdHtacta aad BaiMera aad MTfra of Heatiag mt4 VentilatMig 

I New Yerk Office, *\IS^^^' General Office and Werl(s 



HHdian.N.Y. 



•Mid 



When writing please mention Gardening. 



Our Farm Annual for 1904, 

An authority on Sweet Peas, the leading 
American Seed Catalogue, will be ready Jan. I, 
^04, and mailed free to any address upon 
application. ^^'^J^^^j^^ 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 




Vol. XII. 



18.00 aTMam. 
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CRIMSON RAMBLER IN T-INCH POT. 



NBW STOCK BEAUTY OF NICE. 



NEW STOCK BEAUTY OF NICE. 

The illustration herewith shows the 
new stock, Beauty of Nice, which is 
offered this season by Brnst Benanr, of 
Brfnrt, Germany. This is a winter flow- 
ering yariety, and it is daimed that it 
blooms satisfactorily from September to 
April. The flowers come sixty to se venty- 
fi ve per cent double, and are of an attrac- 
tive flesh pink shade. 



CRinSON RAMBLERS. 

Mj method ior forcing Crimson Ram- 
blers for Baster, such as are herewith 
illustrated, is to dig good, strong, well- 
ripened plants from tne field in the latter 
part of November, putting theai up 
immediately so that they have no chance 
to get dry at the roots. Next I trim out 
the weak branches, place three stakes at 
equal distances io the pot and train the 
remaining strong branches around the 
sticks to form a, symmetrical, baskets 
shaped plant. The plants are then placed 
in a cool house at about 40° night tem- 



perature, given a good soaking and syr- 
inged wdl on all bright days to make 
the canes break into good, even growth. 
As the plants make roots, the tempera- 
ture is gradually raised to brin^ them in 
flower at the proper time. If the plants 
can be brought into flower in a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 56° at night, they 
make better blooms and foliage than in 
higher temperature. P. 

[The spedmen herewith illustrated is 
from a batch of plants forced for Easter, 
1903. The plant is in a 7-inch pot, abou t 
thirty-six inches high and bears forty 
clusters of blooms.— Bd.] 



SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Seeds.— The seeds of different annuals 
for the spring trade should be sown as 
soon as possible. Lobelia, centaurea, 
gymnocarpa, salvia, Kenilworth ivy, ten- 
week stocks, and others, are sown now. 
Early sown stock will make good 4-inch 
plants with three or four larg^e spikes to 
the plant, if the first bud is pinched out. 
Another sowing may be made later on 



for 3-inch pots. As soon as the first buds 
begin to develop, and the single ones can 
be distinguish^ from the double, they 
are separated and the single ones are dis- 
carded. A batch of petunias may ^so be 
sown now, with another lot to follow 
about the first of March. Sow only dou- 
ble varieties, for half of these will come 
single anyhow, which will provide plenty 
of the latter. Dracsena indivisa should 
also be sown now for next year's stock. 
. Growing them along outside durizu; the 
summer, either planted out in a frame 
where they can be watered, or in pots 
the year round, they will make fine 4 and 
5-inch stock by this time next year. 
Place the seed boxes on a light beoch, in 
a moderately warm house, and keep the 
soil moist and shaded firom the sun to 
prevent baking until the seed commences 
to germinate. Mice are sometimes trou- 
blesome pests around the seed boxes; a 
little strychnine or arsenic mixed with 
oat meal, made into a paste, will soon 
dispose of them. 

Lemon Verbenas.—Old stock plants of 
lemon verbenas and lantanas, which are 
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now in a state of partial dormancy in a 
cool house, should be started up by 
applying a little more heat. If they were 
grown in pots during the previous sum- 
mer, they will need a shift to a larger 
pot; in this case, renew some of the top 
soil, and repot in good rich soil. In a 
tew weeks a lot of cuttings will be read^, 
which root easily in the sand, and will 
make fine 3-inch stock for the spring 
trade. The stock plants of lemon yer- 
bena should be grown in pots the year 
thj'ough. Some growers prefer to plant 
them out during the summer, but lifting 
checks them too much, and they start 
into growth too late in the season to 
make useful cuttings. They are decidu- 
ous, but if grown in pots they will start 
lip early and produce abundance of soft 
growth in plenty time for propagating 
for spring. Anthericums should also be 
shifted to a size larger pot and started to 
growing in a moderately cool house. 
Plants m 4 and 5- inch pots will make 
good stock for yases and veranda boxes. 
Cuttings taken now for next season will 
root easily in the sand. 

Pn>|M(g»^/iUr-—Hvery square foot of the 
propagating bench should now be pressed 
into service. Cuttings of heliotrope, 
ageratums, lobelia, swainsonia, and 
dozens of other plants for the sprint 
trade should be inserted into the sand 
without delay. Coleus and altemanthe- 
ras, however, need not be propagated for 
another fi^t. weeks for beddine. The 
north side bench of a house, where the 
temperature is kept at approximately 
55° at night, is a good place to propa- 
gate. A mild bottom heat will faalitate 
rooting, and this can easily be obtained 
bv tacking a piece of musun or canvas 
iJong the front edge of the bench, letting 
it reach the ground. If the sand is kept 
at a temperature 5° higher than the sur- 
rounding air, it is quite sufficient. The 
bench should be thoroughly whitewashed 
before putting in the sand, which must 
be absolutely clean for every fresh lot of 
cuttings. It plenty of sand is obtainable, 
it had better be changed for cfrcry lot; 
especially so, if funs^ was present in the 
preceding lot. Shade them from the 
sun's rays several hours each day with 
cheese doth shades or newspapers, and 
keep the sand well watered so long as a 
strong bottom heat is maintained. 
Sprinkle the cuttings at least once a day 
an hour or so before the shade is put on. 
As the sun grows stronger a light wash 
on the glass overhead mav become neces- 
sarv. Air-slaked lime blown from the 
belfows every evening, beginning at one 
end of the house and walking backwards 
to the other end, making a light mist 
throughout the house, will keep the air 
pure and sweet, and will also hold fungus 
in check. Propagating is at once the 
simplest, the most interesting, and one 
of the most important part of the busi- 
ness, and should be placed in charge of a 
capable man with nimble fingers who is 
interested in keeping up the stock. 
Allowing everyone to take a hand at it 
with no one directly responsible too - 
often results in neglect; and neglect for 
even a few hours at a critical time will 
ruin a whole bench of cuttings. 

G. 

UNCLE JOHN THORPE. 

The snapshots reproduced herewith of 
the veteran horticulturist. Uncle John 
Thorpe, show him with a look of anxiety 
upon his face as he receives a letter from 
one of his loved ones, and later smiling 
when he has opened the communication 
and finds that all is well. 



The Carnation. 



AMERICAN CARNATION SOOETT. 

DBPARTMBNT OP REGISTRATION. 

Registered by H. Weber & Son, Oak- 
land, Md., New Daybreak, color the true 
Daybreak shade, which is not afiected by 
the heat of summer, the result of a cross 
between seedlings of Scott extractiod on 
one side and of Daybreak extraction on 
the other. The vigorous characteristics 
of these two varieties are fully conserved 
in the New Daybreak; the color at no 
time of the year has a washed out appear- 
ance. Blooms are three inches and over 
in diameter, stems eighteen to thirty 
inches in season and always strong 
enough to hold the flower erect. It is a 
very free bloomer and possesses the 
elements of a most profitable commercial 
variety. Does not burst and is a splen- 
did keeper and shipper. 

Albert M. Herr, Sec*y. 



CARNATION PROPAGATING. 

If the stock for the coming season's 
planting is not now complete we must 
get after this very important part of the 
business right away as the time is fast 
approaching when the bright warm days 
tell greatly on the propagating bed and 
a successful batch of cuttings is an excep- 
tion rather than the rule. We have also 
to bear in mind that most of the very 
finest varieties which are being grown 
todav, unless propagated early are not 
nearly so pro&table. Take, for instance, 
the varieties Mrs. Lawson, Gov. Wol- 
cott, Harlowarden and Prosperity. 

We will first select the variety Mrs. 
Lawson, though, being a very vigorous 
grower during the winter months, it has 
a tendency to bud up very easily in the 
fall,' particularly so when the plants have 
been grown m the field. The side 
growths from these short blooming 
shoots are the ones to bring the next 
winter's returns, but it takes time to 
produce these shoots and we have to 



take into consideration that for this 
variety to ^ve the best results it should 
be planted into the house by August 1 
at the latest. This will give verv little 
time for them to make much of a plant 
while out in the field and therefore a plant 
taken from the sand and planted out in 
the field within three or four weeks can- 
not have had time to get properly estab- 
lished, with the top pinched out and the 
side shoots branching out as they ought 
to be. But if they are propagated dur- 
ing Tannary or February and receive 
carenil attention afterwards regarding 
topping, etc., they will be well estab^ 
lished plants with plenty of side shoots 
bursting out by May 1, which generally 
is the best time for setting in the field. 

Gov. Wolcott is a very free grower as 
far as making ^ass is concerned, but it 
is rather slow in throwing up bloomine 
shoots in the early winter months and 
unless a good sized plant is secured at 
planting the variety is very likely to be 
condemned in time oecauseits nature has 
not been properly understood and catered 
to. 

Prosperity will not certainly pay its 
way with plants propagated later than 
February 1, its growUi being peculiar 
and difierent from any other carnation, 
throwing up a good strong main stem 
with lots of side shoots branching out, 
but the side shoots seem to get so far 
and then stop, taking a long time to 
stiffen out and produce a bloom. This 
variety can be made to bring better 
returns by having the young plants in 
good growing condition at the befi^- 
ning of February in 2-inch pots; then 
about the middle of March, shifting up 
into 3-inch pots will make them excellent 
stock for planting in the field and you 
will reap fine blooms much earlier by 
several weeks for this extra trouble. I 
am also of the opinion that Adonis can 
be made a success of if treated this way. 

Harlowarden just at this time appears 
the picture of health and prosperity with 
its fancy blooms and their 3-foot stems, 
but what a small plant and carrying very 
little grass it is. This is another variety 
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that takes a long season to produce a 
large enough plant to make it profitable. 
With us it has a tendency to throw all 
its energy into the crop that is on and 
then take its time to recover. We must 
therefore see the plants are of sufficient 
size and health to make that crop of suf- 
ficient duration to make it pay. 

Cuttings put into the sand from this 
time forward will need extra care as the 
sun is gaining in strength right along 
and if the bed is left too long on a bright 
morning without being shaded or the 
steam left on till the temperature of the 
house runs too high the cuttings will 
very soon commence to suffer. Also, on 
bright days, or when the weather is very 
cold, causing extra firing, the walks 
around the propagating beds should be 
dampened down a little oftener to pre- 
vent the atmosphere becoming too dry. 
As soon as the cuttings are rooted get 
them out of the sand ri j^ht away, either 
potting them or planting in boxes or in 
the bench. Some growers favor one 
method, some another, but I prefer the 
pots for most of varieties with heavy 
growth like Enchantress, Lawson, Crane 
and Prosperity. Varieties like Flora 
Hill, Mrs. Joost, Glacier and White 
Cloud I find do equally as well when 
transplanted into flats. ' Then again you 
must be guided to a certain extent by 
the nature of your planting field. If it is 
so you can water the plants directly after 
planting should the weather be dry then 
the flat grown plants will not sufier; 
again, if your soil is of a cold, clayey, 
wet nature, you will find plants set out 
from the flats will not take hold nearly 
as readily as those that have teen grown 
in pots. After the cuttings are potted 
keep them in a temperature as near to 
that of the propagating house as possi- 
ble for a few davsor until the roots show 
through the soil after which it is best to 
give them a temperature of about 45° at 
night with plenty of ventilation in the 
daytime on all favorable occasions. 

C, W. Johnson. 
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GOLDEN CHAIN IN MASS. 
The accompanying illustration shows 
the effect produced by arranging i)lants 
of Chrysanthemum Golden Chain in 
mass. We find it valuable when used to 
screen an unsightly comer or doorway 
in the store during a show. The flowers 
are smedl, the rays a rich golden yellow, 
with a darker center. The leaves are 
small, the whole being borne on long 
slender, almost trailing stems. When 
cat the blooms would no doubt prove of 
some value, especially when made up 
with Asparagus Sprengeri into a loose 
bouquet. F. K. B. 

CHRTSANTHEMUn SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society has invited the Chrysanthemum 
Society of. America to hold its next 
annual convention and exhibition in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, November 3, 
4-, 5 and 6, 1904, in conjunction with 
that society. This invitation has been 
unanimously accepted by the executive 
board of the society. 

An invitation was also received from 
the American Institute to repeat the suc- 
cess ot last fall in New York, and 
although the ofl5cers and executive com- 
mittee fully appreciate the kindness of 
the American Institute in extending this 
invitation, they feel it will be for the 
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good oi the society to change the loca- 
tion every year if possible. We are 
expecting next November the greatest 
show ever held, and everv effort will be 
put forth to accomplish this result. 

Frbd. H. Lemon, Sec'y. 

SHORT NOTES FROM EUROPE. 

W. Wells, the well known grower of 
chrysanthemums at Earls wood, Redhill, 
Surrey, England, is announcing the pub- 
lication of a new and revised edition of 
his book on the chrysanthemum. Mr. 
Wells is one of the ablest trade growers 
in England and his experience is an exten- 
sive one. In recent years he has been 
instrumental in bringing to the notice of 
the British public all the best of the colo- 
nial raised varieties, especially those from 
the seed bed of T. W. Pockett, of Mel- 
bourne, Australia. The book should be 
ready by the time these notes appear. 

The N. C. S. show held for the first 
time at the Crystal palace was, in spite 
of a bad season, decidedly encouraging, 
although the change ot locality and the 
problem of reduced finances made a some- 
what decided impress on the general 
extent of the show and the number of 
the exhibi ts. This was more particularly 
noticeable to those of its members who 



had just returned from the Paris chrys- 
anthemum show which was truly a mag- 
nificent one. 

Competition in chrysanthemums is 
becoming keener every year. Raisers and 
exhibitors are vying with one another 
forsupremacv and already (January 2) 
most of the English importers and trade 
growers are announcing the publication 
of their list of novelties. These comprise 
many interesting sorts raised by English 
growers and others from colonial and 
continental sources. 

Of the French growers Ernest Calvat is 
first in the field with his catalogue of 
novelties. Most of these are grand 
examples of show flowers quite up to his 
usual stvle, and are a lot selected ft-om 
those ot his seedlings that were awarded 
the highest number of points for first- 
class certificates at Paris, Lille, Grenoble 
and Lyons. We specially recommend to 
the notice of American cultivators Alli- 
ance, Souvenir de Victorine Calvat, 
Mile. Anna Debono, Pemina, Comtesse 
de Grailley, Gabriel Martin, Mme. Mar- 
guerite de Mons, Mme. R. Oberthur, 
Joseph Paquet, Mme. E. Rosette and 
Marquise Visconti-Venosta(not the older 
variety of Marquis which is already well 
known.) 
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American growers of the popular 
flower who can read French would find 
mach interesting matter in "Le Chfysan- 
theme," the official organ of the French 
Chrjsanthemum Society. One dollar a 
year covers the cost ana there are gener- 
ally seven or eight numbers published 
during the twelve months. Philippe 
Ri voire, 16 rue d'Algerie, Lyons, is tne 
secretary. 

A little shilling handbook on thectdture 
of the chrysanthemum has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Collingridge, of the 
City Press, Aldersgate street, London, 
E. C. It is entitled "Chrysanthemums 
and How to Grow them for Exhibition." 
It is illustrated and contains a stopping 
and timing table. 

Speaking of cultural treaties, mention 
ought to be made of an Italian book on 
the golden flower recently published by 
the Unione Tipografico-Editrice ot Turin. 
It is one of the tew worthy of the name 
of book for it contains upwards of 270 
pages of printed matter, is illustrated 
with figures in black and white and also 
several in color. The author is Dario 
Formilli, of Rome, who deals with the 
flower in a most comprehensive manner. 
Briefly stated the book deals with the 
history, description, classification, bibli- 
o^aphy and culture from every point of 
view. Lists of varieties for variovir pur- 
poses are given and a descriptive list of 
the best varieties. The price is 5 francs. 

Growers who are interested in diseases 
and insect pests would do well to procure 
Dr. Chifliot's "Maladies et Parasites du 
Chrysantheme" together with the col- 
ored chart issued with it. 

The French N. C. S. has undertaken the 
issute of a catalogue of varieties actually 
known to be in cultivation in Prance and 
also a color chart for the purpose of 
facilitating the description of the colors 
of the flowers about which there is often 
so much dispute. These two publica- 
tions promise to be a boon to those 
engaged in literary work. P. 
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Nephrolepis Scottii, the latest addition 
to the number of beautiful sports from 
the Boston fern, originated in the green- 
houses of John Scott, Brooklyn, three 
years ago. As well shown in the illustra- 
tion, the habit of the plant is dwarfer 
and much denser than that of the typical 
Boston fern, the fronds also being shorter 
and less erect, their arching form giving 
a graceful, fountain-like contour to the 
plant. A remarkable uniformity in size 
and growth is noted in the fronds, which 
is carried out also in the character of the 
plants themselves when seen in numbers 
and in various sizes in the greenhouses. 

Mr. Scott states that the variety will 
not grow rank, even under excessive teed- 
ing. Notwithstanding its denseness the 
fronds in the center of the plant do not 
grow long jointed nor shed the pinnae, as 
is the case with the Boston fern when over 
crowded, and the reason for this is obvi- 
ous in the toug)i, leathery texture of the 
foliage. 

Its rapidity of increase is well-evidenced 
in a densely packed bench of plants at 
Mr. Scott's Flatbush ^enhouses, which 
was planted with single runners last 
August, and in the immense stock of the 
variety now held by Mr. Scott from what 
was, only three years since, one small 
plant with four fronds. 

It is no reflection on the other excellent 
forms of Nephrolepis exaltata already 
disseminated to say that this one is the 
first to come into dangerous competition 
with the type known as the Boston fern. 



The Boston fern is distinctly the lead- 
ing plant in the country for dwelling- 
house culture, and its popularity in this 
line seems not to havie suflered in the 
slightest degree from the recent distribu- 
tion of two elaborately decorative forms. 
If it has a fault at all it is that under 
generous cultivation it is apt to attain 
an unwieldy size and become inconveni- 
ently large for the average room in a city 
dwelling. The compact, symmetrical 
growth of N. Scottii furnishes the ideal 
form, while its moderate size and its con- 
tentment under closely-crowded condi- 
tions will be appreciated when valuable 
bench room is taken into consideration, 
and its hard-fibered fronds give assur- 
ance that it will withstand rougher 
treatment than its illustrious parent, all 
of which invests it with much promise as 
an all-around standard commercial plant. 
Mr. Scott is to be congratulated on his 
find, and the trade owes him its gratitude 
for this addition to the limited list of 
plants whose qualities fit them espe- 
cially for popular favorites. N. Scottii is 
to be disseminated next June. 



FILLING CONSERVATORIES. 

The rapid increase in the number of 
conservatories connected with private 
estates opens the way for a lucrative 
business, and affords an opportunit^r for 
the display of a high degree of artistic 
taste in the planting and furnishing of 
these flower houses, without which no 
suburban or country estate of any pre- 
tentions is complete. The ingenuity of 
greenhouse builders in erecting glass 
structures of tasteful design and propor- 



tions is supplemented by the ability and 
artistic perceptions of the plantsman, 
and the result is a picture such as we 
have here represented. The conserva- 
tory illustrated is that of Percival Rob- 
erts, Jr., at Narberth, Pa., not far from 
Philadelphia, and the furnishing and 
planting is the work of Siebrecht & Son, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. The conservatory 
is 40x50 feet in area and 32 feet to the 
top of the dome. The central plant is a 
splendid specimen of Kentia australis 
twenty-two feet high. From the center 
radiate four irregular pebbled walks, and 
in the center of each of the four divisions 
thus laid out are a Dicksonia antarctica 
fifteen feet high, in the south division; 
Chamaerops excelsa, twenty feet high, in 
the north; Cycas circinalis, fifteen feet 
high, in the east, and Kentia Baueri, 
fifteen feet hi^h, in the west division. 
The planting is concealed by masses of 
tuifa rock, in the crevices of which are 
planted small ferns, tradescantias, lycopo- 
diums, passes and similar small growing 
things m profusion. Over each of the 
four doors a mammoth platycerium is 
suspended, and on the rafters are climb- 
ing vines, such as passifloras, lapagerias, 
bignonias and* stephanotis. Our illustra- 
tions show the central plant and sur- 
roundings in the north, east and south 
sides of the conservatory. 

Lbnox, Mass.— Jacob Steibel, for the 
last two years superintendent of the 
Stoneover farm, owned by John E. Par- 
sons, of New York, died December 30, 
aged 50 years. He was a member of the 
Lenox Horticultural Society. A widow, 
one son and four daughters survive him. 
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GIANT RADISHES. 

On June 17 of the past year (1903) I 
gathered six Crimson Giant radishes in 
my warden that weighed one and one- 
fourtn pounds. One of them measured six 
and three-fourths inches in circumference, 
another seven and one- fourth. By a 
comparison with the tape measure in the 
photographic illustration, the size of 
these novel vegetables may be inferred. 
Although there are other radishes that 
are iust as palatable, the Crimson Giant 
wHf probably always be grown on 
account of its size and beauty of appear- 
ance. It has been aptly named. Gar- 
nished with parsley or chervil, it pro- 
vides an attractive addition to the din- 
ner table, the crimson color presenting a 
vivid contrast to the dark green. Served 
on a cut-glass dish, in this manner, it 
looks inviting enough to tempt a con- 
firmed dispeptic. As for toothsomeness 
—that is largely a matter of taste. The 
Crimson Giant radish is solid but not as 
tender as the well-known French Break- 
fast variety, which I, for one, prefer. 
But it is somewhat sharp in taste, par- 
ticularlv when it attains full size, and 
may, tiberefore, commend itself to some 
folk who would not take kindly to a 
milder variety. Of course, the culture of 
the Crimson Giant differs in no wise from 
that of other radishes, which must make 
a rapid growth to be crisp and tender. 
Hugo Erichsbn. 



FORCING VEGETABLES. 

The dull days of this winter will soon 
be a thing of the past. Growth is always 
sluggish when the sun*s rays grow less 
powerful. With many greenhouse sub- 
jects it is almost impossible at this time 
of the year to force growth by any or all 
of the artificial means at hand. It is con- 
trary to the laws of nature; everything 
seems to want to go to sleep for a time 
and the insect pests are the only things 
that want to live and thrive. But just 
as soon as the sun commences to climb 
again nature rejuvenates herself and 
from this time on the forcing of anything 
under glass will be a much less tedious 
task. The forcing of cucumbers and 
string beans for instance is quite an 
undertaking, if the attempt be made 
during the fall months. It would be a 
continual fight to keep red spider in 
check, and growth would naturally be 
very slow. The more heat given would 
only stimulate the enemy and encourage 
a spindly, sickly growth. It is discour- 
aging to go into a house moruin^ir after 
morning and*fancy that everything is 
standing still. You be^in to think that 
something must be wrong witli your 
gardening practice, and to wonder if after 
all you would not have done better in 
some other line of business. The long 
night is almost over, ho ^rever, and hor- 
ticulturists generally will rejoice in this 
fact. Nature will again assert her^elt 
and come to your assistance as in the 
blush of youth and you will forjjet that 
you had ever such things as dull dark 
days to contend with. 

As we pass along Broad way at Twenty- 
third street, in New York' city of an 
evening, and see the great electric si^n, 
*'Heinze, fifty-seven varieties," we are apt 
to feel that the man who would try to 
produce a paying crop of winter cucum- 
bers and beans in connection must have 
an uphill job. Every one does not relish 
the pickled article, however, and those 



who can afford it do not grudge the price 
for fresh vegetables, as in the case of 
cauliflower and lettuce. Every one can- 
not boast of a greenhouse which can be 
devoted to this one purpose, but when 
an entire house can be thus used the 
results are always more satisfactory than 
when a number of things are grown 
together. In visiting we have been struck 
with the prevalence of eel worm in many 
rose houses on private places in this sec- 
tion this season. Man f successful rose 
growers this season are bemoaning fail- 
ures, and seem to be hanging on to their 
roses in the hope that the advent of 
spring will work a change for the better. 
Theirs is largely a false hope. A rose 
bench once thoroughly infested with eel 
worm will never be a credit to any 
grower. It would be better for them to 
realize this now, and waste no further 
time. Ifsuchbeyour misfortune it will 
pay you better to get rid of the eyesore 
at once and plant up your benches with 
either cucumbers or beans. Either of 
these subjects must of course have a 
slightly higher temperature than is neces- 
sary for rose growing, about 65° at 
night with a rise of 10° or 15° during 
the day suits them best. But this can 
often be given with little trouble as the 
weather will get warmer from now on. 

BBA.NS. 

Beans will do with a night temperature 
of 55° but if the higher temperature can 
be given they will set much freer. Beans 
delight in a fairly rich soil, such as is used 
for roses. In the forcing of beans lots of 
trouble is often experienced from damp- 
ing of! after the voung plants have made 
several inches of growth. This can also 
be largelv prevented with a little care. 
When planting beans on benches the 
ordinary procedure is to plant them with 
the soil on the bench level, as when plant- 
ing roses, carnations, etc. In this case 
when watering is done it often lodges 
around the young plants and causes the 
rotting. So the better plan is to make 
ridges across the bench by gathering the 
soil together and making a regular fur- 
row. Have the center of the ridges 
about fifteen inches apart; plant the 
beans about three inches apart in the 
ridges and cover them to about their 
own depth. Water sparing until the 
young plants are well up and always 
water in the furrows between the ridges. 
When the plants are growing freely an 
abundance of water is needed and when 
the^r are in flower,'stimulants in the form 
of nitrate of soda, or sulphate of ammo- 
nia are of great assistance. 



This must not be given too strong, 
however. A tablespoonful in four gallons 
of water is ample. Nitrate of soda and 
sulphate of ammonia act as stimulants 
more than feeders and can be used on 
such short lived subjects to advantage, 
but we are skeptical about U9ing them 
freely on plants that are longer lived. 
The results are quick, no doubt, but like 
an intoxicated person, plants are the 
worse for it afterwards. String beans 
must be grown without a check ifsuccess 
would be attained. Syringing is neces- 
sary and a slightly damp atmosphere 
during the day to keep red spider in 
check, but as soon as they commence to 
flower the syringing must be stopped 
and the atmosphere kept dryer to insure 
a good set. Two or three good pickings 
are all you will get off them and it is not 
profitable keeping them longer to mature 
the few that may be left. 

Make successive sowings every week, a 
few at a time for succession, and the sup- 
plv can be indefinitely extended. When 
a batch is thrown out never allow the 
soil to lie vacant and at the same time 
exposed to the atmosphere, but if you 
are not going to use the space right away 
cover it over with shutters. The natural 
moisture and the essential ingredients in 
your soil will thus be saved, and better 
success will reward your next crop. The 
same soil can be used several times if you 
work in a quantity of manure at every 
successive sowing. The best varieties for 
forcing, are Early Mohawk and Long- 
fellow. Longfellowsetsmost freely dur- 
ing dull weather. 

CUCUMBBBS. 

Cucumbers are more trouble to raise 
than string beans. They should be 
planted singly in small pots in a light 
sandy compost and stood in a close 
atmosphere, with a brisk bottom heat. 
When planting the seeds do not throw 
them in in a haphazard fashion. The 
root is emitted from the thin end of the 
seed and the cotyledons are then pushed 
upwards. If they be planted upside down 
the young plants have much trouble 
extricating themselves. Much time is 
wasted and loss often occurs through 
this oversight. The little extra care is 
always profitable. When the young 

Slants are well up remove them to a 
ghter, airier place, but not fully exposed 
to the sun for some time. Shift them 
into 4-inch pots as soon as the small pots 
are full of roots, but this must be done 
very carefully, for cucumbers in their 
youth and infancy are fickle. They do 
not like to be very much disturbed at the 
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roots at any time, and always be carefbl 
that none of the roots are broken. When 
the 4-inch pots are full of roots they may 
be moved to their permanent quarters. 

The permanent soil should be a good 
rich one, such as was advised for beans. 
It is better to plant them in the front 
bench and train them up to the roof in 
vine fashion. In planting the soil should 
be in regular mounds so that the water 
will always run off freely. One or two 
wheelbarrowfuls is enough in each mound 
for a start, and as the plants attain size 
more should be added as a top dressing. 
The roots are inclined to run to the sur- 
face and must be taken care of. Liberal 
applications of manure water can be 
given as the crop is produced, and by this 
means they can be kept in bearing for 
several months. Red spider is also 
troublesome. Light syringing and a 
moist atmosphere are necessary to keep 
them in check. Aphis is also fond of 
cucumbers, but the cucumbers cannot 
stand much smoke, so iresh tobacco 
stems must be used as a preventative. 

Telegraph is the variety generally used 
for indoor culture but many people object 
to the flavor and some say it is very indi- 
gestible. It sets freest, and a few cucum- 
bers go a long way. It is a pretty sight 
to see a good house of Telegraph cucum- 
bers at any time. White Spine can also 
be grown and many prefer this variety, 
but when grown indoors the flowers must 
be poUenated by hand, and this is a some- 
what tedious task. The operation must 
be done every day and about the middle 
of the day is best. If you skip a day the 
flowers soon pass the stage when fer- 
tilization is possible, and your crop will 
not be so large. The male flowers are 
produced first and on the main shoots; 
the females on the lateral. The females 
have the larger corollas. One or two 
fruits on each lateral is sufficient, so 
pick the shoots when these are well set, 
leaving about two leaves beyond the 
fruit. Keep well tied up and well 
watered, never giving a check and you 
will have a very profitable crop. 

Jas. T. Scott. 



FRUn TREES Ilf GEORGIA. 

State Entomologist Willman Newell, in 
a statement issued December 4, tells of 
the great increase in the fruit nurseries of 
Georgia and the number of trees grown 
in eadi. Since Augnst he has inspected 
191 nurseries and issued certificates to 
each. Only six nurseries contained 
trees which were infected with San Jose 
scale, . and certificates were of course not 
issued to these. Mr. Newell says: "During 
the season of 1902 there were but 108 
nurseries in the state, whereas since 
August 1, 1903, the state department of 
entomology has inspected and issued cer- 
tificates to 191 nurseries, containing a 
total of 10,614,000 trees. The different 
fruit trees grown in these nurseries are as 
follows: Peach, 8,370,000; apple, 990,- 
OOO; pecan, 788,000; plum, 216,000; 
pear, 82,000; cherry, 40,000; grape, 
15,000; china trees, 7,000; mulberries, 
6,000. Total, 10,514,000. These figures 
do not include six nurseries, containing 
236,000 trees, which were infested with 
San Jose scale. 

"Of the total number of peach trees, 
8,370,000, we estimate upon a safe basis 
that approximately one- third, or 2,790,- 
000, are available for planting the coming 
wnter. Approximately 5,580,000 peach 
trees (dormant-budded, grafted and 
small June budded stock) will be car- 
ried through to next season by the nur- 




LILIUM OIGANTBUM PROM SEED. 



serymen, all of which will be available 
for the season of 1904-^05. There will 
be between five and six million peach 
trees for sale by the Georgia nurseries 
next year. It seems very improbable that 
the planting of peach trees in commercial 
orchards will reach the^e enormous 
figures in 1904-'05. 



LILIUM GIGANTEUM FROM SEED. 

The illustration given herewith shows 
a flowering plant of Lilium giganteum 
from seed sown in 1891, the bulb flower- 



ing in 1902. Mr. Fischer, of the Boston 
park department, who raised it, says that 
it was at first planted in a sunny situa- 
tion, where it did not thrive, but when 
transferred to a partially shady place it 
did very well. Mr. Fischer states that 
he found the bulb perfectly hardy at Bos- 
ton, with a covering of leaves during 
winter. It erew to a height of six feet, 
but will probably attain a greater height 
under encouragement, as Nicholson gives 
the growth of this species as from four to 
ten feet. The seed requires a year in 
which to germinate. 
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BuROPBAN growers are taking increased 
interest in American carnations. 

Wm. A.Pbtbrson, of the Peterson Nur- 
sery, has been re-elected director of the 
State Bank of Chicago. 

Thb legislature of the state of Ohio has 
recognized by joint resolution the scar- 
let carnation as the state flower. 

Pbtbr Pishbr says that the carnations 
Ndson Pisher, Bnchantress and Mrs. M . 
A. Patten are all from the same seed 
pod, parentage Lawson and Bradt. 

Thb Connecticut State Grange, in a 
recent resolution, protests emphatically 
against the system of free seed distri- 
bution by the government, as at present 
conducted. 

If Japanese fern balls have not done 
well, let them dry off in a cool place for 
a space of three months. Tbien start 
them again, and it will be found that 
they will come out much fuller and 
cTener. 

At a recent meeting of the women's 
auxiliary of the American Park and Out- 
door Art Association held in Chicago 
Mrs.Wm. P. Grower was elected president. 
Announcement was made that the trees 
in Lincoln park are to be labeled for 
botanical study. 



Thb Department of Parks, Duwah of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is in the market for a 
large quantity of trees and shrubs, the 
estimates to be in the office of the depart- 
ment, Litchfield Mansion, Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., by 9 a. m., Tuesday, 
Pebruary 9. The superintendent is Wm. 
J. Zartmann. 

Aucubus are rapidly coming to the 
front as decorative plants for exposed 
places, cold halls, etc., their tough green 
or variegated foliage and bright berries 
(on the female forms) standing consider- 
able freezing without injury. Tney would 
be especiaUy acceptable as Christmas 
subjects, were It not for the d^cnlty in 
collecting the fruit so early in the sea^ 
son. 

Pot roses of all kinds should have a 
temperature of 55^ at night and 65° to 
70° during the day. Frequent famigating 
to keep off greenfly will be necessary. 
Roses want abundant ventilation from 
the start, but sudden changes must be 
carefully avoided or mildew will appear. 
Daisies should have plenty of water, air 
and light, and fumigating at least once a 
week. Fifty degrees at night and 60° to 
65^ in day will just suit them. 

' Lb Syndicat dbDbfbncb Agricolb bt 
HoRTicoLB, having completed its third 
successful year, at its annual meeting at 
Hyeres, Prance, January 10 last, selected 
the following named persons for its 
officers for the year of 1904: President, 
M. Pichet-Nardy: Vice-Presidents, MM. 
Paul Amic, Michel Crozy and Paul Gen- 
soUen; Secretary, Pierre Moulis; Assist- 
ant Secretary, Henri Coufourier; Treas- 
urer, M. Burlat; Assistant Treasurer, 
Lucien Recotis. 

AzALBAS for Easter blooming should 
now be given all possible sunlight and 
abundant water and all new growths 
should be pinched back. A night tem- 
perature of 50° to 55° and day tempera- 
ture of 65° to 70° is about right for them. 
Acacias require essentially the same con- 
ditions and treatment. Special care 
should be observed toprevent their going 
dry at an^ time. Genistas will come 
along all right under similar conditions. 
They particularly require all the fresh air 
that can possibly be given them. 



COLD STORAGE FOR LILIES. 

Bd. Gardbning:— What temperature 
will suit to keep in cold storage Liltum 
longiflorum, L. giganteum and lily of the 

California Cold Storagb Kbbpbr. 

A temperature of 34° will best suit 
Lilium longiflorum and L. giganteum in 
cold storage. Lily of the valley, how- 
ever, should be kept as nearly as possible 
to 28°. G. 



TULIPS WITH LONG STEMS. 

Ed. Gardbning:— What method shall 
I use to grow tulips with long stems? 
What varieties will suit best for this? 
Grbbn Growbr. 

No trouble need be had in getting long 
stemmed tulips at this season of the year. 
For the first two weeks after bringing 
them into heat they should be placed in 
a dark place; under a warm bench with 
a piece of canvas or other heavy material 
tacked in front to provide absolute dark- 
\ will do as well as any other place. 



to lengthen out the stems. After the 
first two weeks they can be removed to 
a lighter place, gradually inuring the foli- 
age and flowers to the light The best 
varieties to force at this season of the 
year are Keizerskroon, striped red and 
yellow; La Reine, light pink; Proserpine, 
red, and Yellow Prince; varieties for later 
fofcing are Murillo, Coleur Cardinal, 
VermUlion Brilliant, all the Pottebakkers, 
Tournesol and Cottage Maid. G. 



HYDRANGEAS FOR DECORATION DAY. 

What is the best time for bringing in 
hydrangeas for Decoration dav ? 

E. G. B. 

Leave the hydrangeas for Decoration 
day in a cool place until March 1. It is 
best to place them on a light bench now, 
holding them on the dry side so as to in- 
duce a slow, stocky growth. After March 
1 the temperature can be raised to 50° or 
55° at night, which will flower them in 
time for Memorial day. No hard forc- 
ing is required thus late in the sea- 
son. G. 



AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY. 

The premium list for the exhibition of 
the American Rose Society, to be held in 
connection with the spring show of the 
Pennsjjrlvania Horticultural Society, has 
been issued. The rose exhibition will 
take place Tuesday, March 22. Plants 
in pots have been made prominent feat- 
ures and gold and silver medals will be 
awarded for the best new varieties not 
yet disseminated. Copies of the schedule 
may be had on application to David 
Rust, Horticultural half, Philadelphia, or 
Leonard Barron, 136 Liberty street. New 
York. 



They reqtiire a high temperature, say 85° 
at night, and while in this extreme heat 
they should have abundance of warm 
water. Darkness is absolutely necessary 



SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS. 

DBPARTMBNT OP PLANT RBGISTRATIO.N. 

P. R. Pierson Company, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., submits for registration. Carnation 
Daheim. Color, Harvard crimson; form 
compact, built high in center; three and 
one-naif inches in diameter; fragrance 
strong clove; habit very robust, in way 
of Mrs. Lawson; stems heavy and rigid; 
free bloomer. 

H. Weber & Sons, Oakland, Md., sub- 
mit for registration a seedling carnation. 
New Daybreak, the result of a cross 
between seedlings of Scott extraction on 
one side and Daybreak extraction on the 
other. The vigorous characteristics of 
both these progenitors have been well 
perpetuated. Color is the true Daybreak 
shade which is maintained without 
fading at any time of the year. Blooms 
are three inches and over in diameter, 
stems eighteen to thirty inches and 
always strong enough to hold flower 
erect. 

Peter Reinberg, Chicago, IIL, submits 
for registration a rose, Unde John, sport 
from Golden Gate. The flower opens 
nicely like Bridesmaid and is of a much 
deeper shade of pink than Golden Gate, 
which it resembles in all other respects. 

Parties disseminating new plants of 
any class for the first time tins season are 
respectfully requested to forward to the 
secretary names and descriptions thereof 
or a marked copy of a catalogue con- 
taining such descriptions so a full and 
accurate list of such novelties with the 
names of their introducers may be pre- 
pared for publication in the next annual 
report of the society. 

Wm. J. Stbwart, Sec'y. 

79 Milk street, Boston, Mass. 
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HINTS FOR EASTER. 

The room vacated by the holiday 
azaleas, poinsettias, Lorraine begonias, 
cyclamens, ardisias and solanums will 
now be needed for the lilies and other 
Easter specialties, some of which should 
now be started off so that there may be 
no necessity for over- forcing later on. 

The first of these to require attention 
are the hydrangeas, which should be 
brought at once from under the benches 
and Irom the cellars in which they have 
been resting and given a start in a tem- 
perature of 50® to 55°, to be followed 
two weeks later by a gradual advance 
to' 65° and 70°. They will need freanent 
syringing under the foliage to keep down 
the red spider, to attacks of which 
hydrangeas are very subject. As Easter 
approaches the temperature in which 
tney are grown may be raised or lowered 
according to progress, it being borne in 
mind that the flower heads should be 
about the size of half a dollar five or six 
weeks before Baster and should bezin to 
show color at least two weeks before 
that event. 

Lilies will need constant attention 
henceforth. They should be brought 
out firom the close quarters where tney 
have been busy makm^ roots and given 
a chance to push aheao. It is the custom 
generallv now to start the bulb» in 4-inch 
pots. This gives an opportunity to select 
them according to uniformity of height 
and habit for planting in lar^ pots in 
groups of three or more. It is a good 
plan to make up a number of large pans 
of five, seven, or even more, 7-9 bulbs 
for special Baster demand, and these 
make a fine massive effect in the Easter 
show. It is also a good idea not to keep 
all the lilies for Easter. Some of them, 
especially the Harrisii, may be put into a 
temperature of 65° and brought into 
bloom in February and Marcn, when 
they will be found very useful for many 
occasions and will in frequent cases bring 
a better price than they will at Easter 
and also leave the room vacant earlier. 

Those who force bulbs can use the 
xvcently acquired space for Roman 
hyacinths, daffodils, Paper White nar- 
cissi, and tulips and palms. Boston ferns 
and similar subjects which have been 
crowded together to accommodate the 
Christmas stock will be benefitted by a 
chance for more air and light. Of course 
the azaleas that are wanted for Easter 
must still be kept in the cold, but it is 
well to use a part of the room recently 
-vacated in the warm houses to bring in 
a succession of azaleas for use in January 
and February, as many decorations can 
not be acceptably done without color, 
and in such cases azaleas are excee Singly 
tiseful. Bougainvilleas may also l>e 
brought forward from the cool house 
to come in early. Bougainvilleas for 
forcing should have been kept very cool 
and dry all through the fall, a tempera- 
ture of about 40° being about ncfht. 
Those wanted for Easter should be left 
there a little while pret, the time required 
to bloom them being from six to eight 
weeks in a temperature of 60° to 70°. 
Crimson Rambler may now be started 
off in about a 50° heat. 

American Beauty rose should be more 
g^enerally grown for Easter, as no more 
acceptable subject can be found and the 
operation is simplicity itseif. Beauty 

S rowers often throw out a house or two 
irectly after the holidays to make 
room for ^oun^ stock for the next 
car, espeaallv if the plants have been 
:cpt at a high tension for cut flowers 
for two or three years. These plants can 
be bought cheap, and properly handled 



will make splendid subjects for pot culture 
for Easter sales. The plants should be 
cut back to varying heights, say from 
one to three-foot canes, planted one or 
two in a pot, and kept in a temperature 
not exceeding 45° until they are pretty 
well rooted, when heat may be gradu- 
ally increased. Ever^ shoot should pro- 
duce a flower and it is possible to so 
control this and Magna Charta, which 
is the best of all roses for Easter bloom- 
ing, so that the buds will be ready to 
open, not on Monday or Tuesday, but 
on Friday or Saturday before Easter, 
just when they are wanted, by a little 
moving around as they mature. Some 
fiTowers prefer to cut both Beauty and 
Crimson Rambler back to mere stubs of 
the canes, fiking the bushy effect thus 
obtained. It is well to have both kinds. 
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NOTES OF BOSTON. 

On Saturday, January 16, a valuable 
exhibition of steropticon vie ws illustrat- 
ing the ravages of the gypsy moth in 
neighboring towns was presented before 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety by the Messrs. Farquhar. An inter- 
esting discussion regarding the best 
method of exterminating this pest which 
has already cost the State of Massachu- 
setts a fortune was participated in by 
weU-known specialists and a motion was 
passed approving the action of the Mass- 
achusetts Forestry Association in its 
efforts to facilitate the introduction of 
parasites for the destruction of the 
moth. The schedule of the Saturday 
lectures for the rest of the season is ar- 
ranged as follows: 

JAKUABT 23. 

"The Plants of the East With Koforcnce to the 
Flora of the Bible," by Prosldent H. H. Goodell. 
A};ricultural College, Amherst. 

JANUABY 30. 

"Practical Nature Study in the Public Schools," 
by Mrs. Cora Stuart Jones. Roxbury, 

FBBRUART 6. 

Paper followed by discussion. (Subject to be 
announced.) 

FBBBUART 13 

"My Experienoe and Obs<irvatioDs in Horticul- 
ture," by Adin A. Hixon, Worcester. 

FBBBUART 30. 

''Some Notes on Grafting," by William P. 
Rich, Boston. 

FBBBUABT 27. 

"The Study of Parasitic Funiri in the United 
Slates," by 0. P. Clinton, S. D., New Haven, Conn. 

March 5. 
"The Protection of our Native Plants." by Dr. 
Robert T. Jacksoo, Cambridge. 

MARCH 12. 

"Gladiolus," by Arthur Cowee, Berlin, N. Y. 

MABCH 19 

"A Talk on Orchid Culture,' by William N. 
Craig, North Easton. 

MABCH 26. 

•'Peonies,' by G. ('. Watson, Philudelphi», Pa. 

The executive committee of the Associ- 
ation of New England Park Superintend- 
ents met at the Quincj house, Boston, 
Wednesday evening, January 20. Those 
present included President G. A. Parker, 
Secretary Dunham, J. A. Pettigrew, W. 
J. Stewart. G. W. Amrhyn, New Haven; 
Theo. Wirth, Hartford; J. D. Pitts, Prov 
idence; T. W. Cook, New Bedford; J. W. 
Thompson, Watertown, N. Y.; B. W. Or- 
then, Manchester. N. H.; W. S. Manning, 
Newark, N. J. New Haven, ,Conn. was 
selected as location f«)r the next conven- 
tion, which will be held June 14, 15 and 
16. It was decided to broaden the scope 
of the association and recommend change 
of name from "New England to American. 
A sleigh ride as guests of Mr. Pettigrew 
was enjoyed by the visitors on Thursday. 




The Late Henry Weber. 



WORKERS nf HORTICULTURE CXLV. 

Henry Weber, senior member of the 
firm ot H. Weber & Sons, Oakland, Md.. 
died January 21, after an illness of sev- 
eral months. The funeral and interment 
occurred January 23 at "Seelheim," his 
late residence in the suburbs of Oakland, 
Md. The following particulars of Mr. 
Weber's career are reprinted from' our 
issue of February 17, 1900: 

"The subject of this sketch had his own 
little garden in the Province of Hesse 
Hassle, Germany, long before he had 
reached his fourteenth year and com- 
pleted the customary course in the gov- 
ernment schools, when he was appren- 
ticed to a florist, becominc^ foreman before 
he was nineteen, at which age he entered 
the British army, serving in the Crimean 
war in 1854 and 1855. During the fol- 
lowing ten years he was stationed at 
various points in Asia, Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand, meeting many thrill- 
ing adventures, particularly in the Hot- 
tentot war. In 1865 Mr. Weber came to 
America and, with his brother John, who 
had preceded him, embarked m market 
gardening at Mt. Savage, Md. At the 
end of five years he sold out to his brother 
and removed to Cumberland, combining 
floriculture with gardening. In 1879 he 
bought a tract of swampy land near 
Oakland, much against the advice of his 
associates, redeemed it and made it a 
veritable garden. It was his intention to 
grow cauliflower and celery for the east- 
ern markets and his greenhouses were 
only designed for meeting local demands, 
but it was only a few years before he 
became alive to the possibilities of carna- 
tion culture and for the past nine years he 
has given particular attention to this 
specialty. He was among the first to 
adopt modern methods and believes that 
the improvement has only fairly begun. 
He takes great pleasure in the raising of 
seedlings and has achieved much success 
in this line. As a result of his efforts we 
have Genevieve Lord, now being dissem- 
inated, and in 1901 several more fine 
sorts will be put on the market, all seed- 
lings of 1896, among them 110, a large 
white; No. 30, a bright pink, and No. 126, 
a sweet-scented, long-stemmed crimson. 
He has also a number of later seedlings 
which have not yet passed through the 
period of testing. 
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AMERICAN BEAUTY NOTES. 

After the Beauty is planted in the beds 
the watering will take constant atten- 
tion. The supply should be regulated 
according to toe condition of the plants. 
When thej are developing a crop of 
blooms thej will need more water than 
when off crop, also when thej are going 
throvgh a spell of cloudy weather or a 
check of any kind. The one source of 
trouble which must ever be guarded 
against is black spot. This is generally 
found to be more prevalent in the fall of 
the year than at any other time. To 
guard against this pest see that the ven- 
tilating 18 attended to properly, supply- 
ing plenty of fresh air whenever possible. 
On rainy, damp days, make use of a little 
steam to help dry out the house as well 
as to enable you to raise the ventilators 
sufficiently to supply pure air. Do not 
allow the benches to become sour and 
boggy, but regulate the watering so the 
plants will take up the supply readily at 
all times. 

After the young stock has been planted 
it should be thoroughly watered and 
then be allowed to dry out well, which 
will start root action. For the first few 
weeks, or until the roots appear too near 
the surface, the top of the soil should be 
occasionally scraped up and kept fresh 
and loose. It is well to go through the 
house at least once a week and pick off 
all decayed ' and black spot foliage, 
thereby stopping the disease from spread- 
ing.* The tying should be carefully done 
at all times. Never allow the plants to 
go without this attention until they 
become stragj^ly and spindly from poor 
air and light. Unless the sun can reach 
each plant it will not dry off well after 
syringing, which is very harmful. In 
tying Beauty it will be found well to use 
two stakes instead of one as Bride and 
Bridesmaid are commonly tied. Place 
the second stake in line with the plant, 
about six inches from the center of the 
plant or the main stake. If this is done 
the plants may be tied so there will be 
no bunching m foliage and a free circula- 
tion of air is at all times possible. 

The Beauty is a heavy feeder, conse- 
quently this will take considerable atten- 
tion. Mulching generally gives the best 
satisfaction after the dark days are over. 
Feeding is generally necessary earlier 
than with other roses and liquid food 
gives satisfaction in the fall and early 
winter months as it is possible to regu- 
late the supply much better than by 
mulching, Avoid overfeeding and any 
undue forcing as both are conducive to 
black spot and blind growth. The tem- 
perature of the house should be 58®— 
60° at night and72°— 75° on bright days, 
when it may be well ventilated. When a 
house begins to show much blind growth 
withhold the food supply somewhat and 
reduce the temperature and watering 
slightly. This will often bring buds on 
the long growth. When the blind shoots 
reach up too high they should be bent 
down and retied, always leaving suffi- 
cient length upright so that when the 
bud is cut there will be the proper 
amount of stem which is not crooked. 
R. [. 

CHRISTHAS PLANTS IN NEW YORK. 

Each year sees the plant department of 
the retail florists* business at Christmas 
becoming more strongly intrenched in 
the favor of the public, following on lines 
identical with those of the Easter trade, 



and forcing the once-powerful cut flower 
trade from its strongholds on every side. 
The new and commendable interest in 
well-grown plants thus awakened is 
reviving the race of plant experts which 
for a generation seemed threatened with 
extinction, and we see now admirable 
examples of pretty and serviceable sub- 
jects carefully grown with a view to their 
giving satisfaction to their ultimate pos- 
sessors. The varieties of plants easily 
brought into bloom for the Christmas 
holidays are limited as compared with 
the wealth of material available for 
Easter, and notwithstanding repeated 
experimenting on the part of the grow- 
ers, the number of really good and popu- 
lar things offered at Christmas increases 
with almost exasperating slowness. The 
predominant varieties this year are prac- 
tically the same as one year ago — ardisias, 
poinsettias, ericas, cyclamens, primroses, 
oranges and, more abundant than all 
others, Azaleas Vervseneana, Simon Mard- 
ner and Deutsche Perle. Not so much 
trimming and bedecking is seen. Of 
course, no florist of any pretensions 
thinks of sending out a nice plant in a 
bare greenhouse pot; some covering is 
always given the pot, and a moderate 
touch of bright holly-red ribbon among 
the green foliage is too attractive to be 
omitted, but, as in the case of Easter 
plants, the stock now presented is so 
great an improvement over that of 
former days that the need of some artifi- 
cial decking to hide blemishes and give 
finish to the subject is no longer felt, and 
Nature's own draping, when properly 
supplied, is not easily improved upon. 
Receptacles for mixed plant combinations 
also show a marked advancement each 
season in artistic appropriateness, the 
many blendings of chip, braid, raffia and 
willow in tasteful green tints or scarlet 
and white affording a wide latitude for 
critical buyers Among the new wares 
received with the greatest favor this year 
were a variety of designs in roughly- 
hewn wood, finished in antique weather- 
stained effects, introduced under the 
name of Russian boxes. They were 
offered in several shapes, but none more 
satisfactory than the plain oblong jardi- 
niere. 

A DISCUSSION ON THE SPARROW. 

At the Farmers' Institute meeting' in 
Philadelphia. January 19, a discussion 
arose on the sparrow. Professor Menges 
voiced the popular feeling of aversion 
and blamed the sparrow for being: noisy, 
dirty, pugnacious, and over prolific. He 
accused him of eating grain instead of 
weeds and insects, of driving other and 
more useful birds away from the haunts 
of men. In short, he had nothing good 
to say of the sparrow. 

G. C. Watson tried to put in a word 
on the other side of the cjuestion and 
mentioned that W. N. Craig before the 
Gardeners* and Florists' Club of Boston 
some five years ago had stated that from 
personal observation he knew sparrows 
destroyed immense numbers of tussock 
moths, gooseberry and currant worms, 
cabbage worms, grubs of various sorts, 
larva? of canker-worm and green aphis. 
He said he had numberless times exam- 
ined the crops of young nestlings and 
found them in nearly all cases filled with 
insects. In answer to the claim that they 
destroy the buds on our fruit and shade 
trees he said he had made close observa- 
tion in his home city, a place of 30,000 
inhabitants, where sparrows swarmed 
and he had failed to find any evidence of 
the destruction claimed. 

The same authority wrote Mr. Watson 



under date of January 18, 1904, that he 
had seen no cause to change his opinion 
of the sparrow's usefulness. He said it 
was being charged that the sparrow was 
driving away other song birds from the 
towns but he was quite sure that elec- 
tric cars and other noisy vehicles were 
the real culprits in driving the more 
timid song-birds to solitary surround- 
ings. He referred to the original object 
in introducing the sparrow to America, 
namely to abate the canker-worm pest. 
He succeeded well but the howl went up 
when the useful little fellow showed a 
natural desire for a cjiangefrom the ever- 
lasting hairy caterpillar to an occasional 
meal of fruit or grain. 

Other testimony introduced by Mr. 
Watson was that of Prof. John Craig, of 
Cornell University, who wrote under date 
of January 15, that in his opinion an 
impartial jury after weighing the find- 
\xx«,% for and against the sparrow would 
have to declare in his favor. He did not 
believe the sparrow was multiplying out 
of proportion in the older parts of the 
country. The domains of this bird arc 

fradually widening but in the regions of 
is first visitations Prof. Craig had not 
observed that there were more than there 
were a few years a?o. Dr. Reed, of the 
zoological aepartment of Cornell agreed 
with Professor Craig. Dr. Reed is a close 
observer of birds and his opinion in this 
matter ought to be considered of great 
weight. Geo. C. Watson. 

PHILADELPHIA COUNTY INSTITUTE, 

The county institute meeting of farm- 
ers, gardeners and florists of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of Pennsylvania 
was held in Horticultural hall, Philadel- 
phia, January 19, under the auspices of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
and the Florists' Club of Philadelphia. 

In the absence of Mr. Lonsdale, from 
sickness, David Rust presided. Ernest 
Hemming discussed 'The Old fashioned 
Flower Garden," |;iving some valuable 
hints for success with that now popular 
subject. His address will apnearinfnll 
in an early issue. Mr. Peachy, of Mifflin 
county, was sick, and his place was 
taken by the Hon. A. F. Schwarz, of 
Monroe county. His subject was "Mar- 
ket Gardening." and proved to be highly 
instructive. "Improvements in Vegeta- 
bles of the Past Decade" was handled by 
J. Otto Thilow. His remarks were illus- 
trated with charts, showing what had 
been accomplished in improving our 
standard garden vegetables. We hope 
to present this address also to our read- 
ers in an early issue. It is of great inter- 
est to every student of horticulture. 
Other addresses given at the meetinij, 
which we hope to publish for the benefit 
of our readers at an early date, were 
"Gardens of Syria and Egypt." by James 
Boyd, and "Attractive Home Sur- 
roundings and Their Value," by Oglesbv 
Paul. 

The latter was illustrated by some fifty 
stereopticon views, some foreign, but 
most of them American subjects, show- 
ing how some of the most charming gar- 
den effects had been produced with lim- 
ited grounds but much care and enthu- 
siasm. It seemed as if the New England 
states had furnished most of these small 
but quaint and picturesque spots, but 
other parts of the country were repre- 
sented in views of large estates, where 
the real art of the landscape gardener had 
had free scope. 

"Value ot Our Native Birds to the 
Farmer" was ably discussed by Professor 
Menses, of York, Pa. His remarks were 
forceml and instructive, and except in the 
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case of the sparrow were generally agreed 
to by those present. 

*' Lawns and Lawn Making'* was 
assigned to Carle ton Ball, assistant 
agrostologist of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington. It was a good 
thine for Mr. Ball that his lecture came 
at uie wind-up, when most people had 
to make a rush for their trains. He went 
straight back to the blue grass and red 
top of our forefathers, and condemned all 
the authorities on lawn grasses from 
Flint down. If the heckling Mr. Ball was 
in for had once started there would have 
been an all-night session sure, and it is 
doubtful if there would have remained 
enough of him to get back to Washing- 
ton. 

Ex- Senator Harlan spoke eloquently on 
the subject of "Alaska." It is now two 
years since Mr. Harlan was announced 
to speak on this subject. He has been 
special agent of the treasury department 
to our northern '*land of the midnight 
sun." and his word painting and solid 
information was a revelation and worth 
waiting for so long. 



A NATURAL LAWN. 

This is a picture oi a real natural lawn, 
I.e.. of a lawn as nearly natural as an 
artificial thing like a lawn can be. It is 
natural in- so-much that it was made by 
'simply clearing out the woods and leav- 
ing the open spaces, smoothing off the 
principal inequalities of surface and let- 
ting tne grass grow. It is an instructive 
picture by reason both of its merits and 
defects. If scattered trees had been left 
here and there, far enough apart to let 
the grass grow between tnem, there 
would have been no picture, nothing but 
an assortment of grass and trees. But 
the cutting out so as to leave two deep 
bays in the lawn, with its surface unin- 
terrupted by stray specimens makes a 
scene beautiful in a picture, restful to 
look at and pleasant to loiter in. Note 
the striking effect of the long united 
shadows cast by the afternoon sun, and 
imagine what variety of form and effect 
they must take between sunrise and sun- 
set. There is a little horsechestnut to 
the left that seems, in its present state, 
not to belong there and the birches on 
the right are too thin and straggling to 
mass well enough to hold up the side of 
the picture. The path is obviously an 
intruder, and the miscellaneous stones, 
flower beds, etc , will be cleared away 
when the gardener gets time. Let any- 
one lucky enough to own rough wood- 
land consider how long it would take to 
make such a frame to the lawn with 
exotic trees and shrubs, and remember 
that our native vegetation is as beautiful 
as any, although it is Jess hhowy ihan 
that of Mexico or japan 

.11. A. Capek.n. 



TARRYTOWN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The monthlv nieeiiiij^ of ilie Tarry- 
t«)wn fluriicultural Society was held in 
the Van«lerbilt hall. Tarrviowii, N. Y.. 
January 28. It was decided lo change 
the monthly meetings troni the last 
Thursday to the last Tuesday of each 
month. Sonic of the members were in 
favor of havini; the annuHl tall chrysan- 
themum show in either While Plains or 
Yonkers, but after some discussion it was 
decided to hold it a/sain in Tarrytown, 
and the dates selected were Novmibcr 1, 
2.3. 

The prize for this month's exhibit was 
awarded to President Ballant^ne for 
twelve roses. This exhibit consisted of 



excellent blooms of the new Killamej 
rose, Wootton, American Beauty and 
Bridesmaid. He also exhibited a very 
fine vase of Killarnej roses. He said 
this variety was a first class grower and 
more of it would be seen next year. P. 
Gibson, gardener to Mrs. J. H. Hall, 
ofiered a box of cigars as a prize for the 
best fifty double blue violets to be com- 
peted for at the next meeting. 

New members elected were R. Barton, 
gardener to L. Stern, Tarrytown, and 
Mr. Parker, of Irving ton. A. Brown and 
P. Koenig were proposed for member- 
ship. The business meeting over, the 
members adjourned in a body to the 
Perry House for the annual dinner. In 
all about sixty members and invited 
guests were present. The tables were 
tastefully decorated with fronds of 
Nephrolepis Piersoni and vases of roses 
and carnations. The carnations espe- 
cially were the object of much comment. 
John E. Haines, Bethlehem, Pa , brought 
with him a fine vase of a new scarlet 
variety, named after himself. This was 
the largest carnation ever seen in Tarry- 
town. He also had some white and 
variegated seedlines. The P. R. Pierson 
Company supplied well grown blooms of 
White Lawson, Daheim and Enchantress. 
H. Nichol of Yonkers brought some very 
good Golden Gate roses, and President 
Ballantyne*s prize winners were also 
placed on the tables. As soon as the 
cigars were passed. President Ballan- 
tyne introduced J. W. Smith of White 
Plains as toastmaster. The first to come 
under his eye was the Hon. C. S. McClel- 
land, easily a past master as an after- 
dinner speaker. Then the poet laureate 
of the profession, J. Austin Shaw, of New 
York, gave a very good example of his 
poetical ability in a poem in which he 
named Tarrytown and managed to 
gather in most of the gardening fraternity 
of the neighborhood, enrolling the vir- 
tues of each. Then the song bird of the 
profession, J. J. Butterfield, New York, 
warbled off his sweetest notes. P. E. 
Kessler, of New York, spoke for the gar- 
dening press. J. Dowiing and John New- 
man, from the Monmouth County Soci- 
ety, N. J., replied to the toast, "The 
Visitors." Wm. Scott spoke for the gar- 
deners reminding those present that 
theirs was the oldest profession on earth. 
Jas. Scott gave a humorous account of 



his experience as gardener at the House 
of Refuge on Randall's Island. Mr. Mc- 
Parlane recited in his best form. After a 
few more speeches the evening came to a 
close with votes of thanks, and the sing- 
ing of **Auld lang syne." 

T. A. Lee, Cor. sec. 



NEW JERSEY FLORICULTURISTS, 

The annual installation dinner of the 
New Jersey Ploricultural Society was 
held at its rooms in Orange January 15. 
The occasion drew forth the best of the 
club*s well known horticultural talent 
and the Lawson, Enchantress, Harlo- 
warden and Prosperity carnations which 
graced the tables shared attention with 
the after-dinner speeches. The central 
vase on the long table was filled with 
Euphorbia jacauinisP.ora whose slender, 
recurved branches and drooping lanceo- 
late leaves hung in graceful curves over 
the sides. It was grown by Peter Duff. 

The speaking was opened by an address 
of welcome by Pres. George Smith. Dr. 
J. M. W. Kitchen said '*he had come fast- 
ing and with rheumatic pain in his back 
but there was now a contention of pains 
back and front." Mr. Macmillan, of 
Madison, spoke for the Morris County 
Gardeners' and Plorists* Society. C. II. 
Totty's remarks were in memory of those 
who had passed away during the year. 
J. Austin Shaw and W. A. Manda spoke 
on the flourishing state of the society as 
manifested by the reports. They advised 
the formation of a "press committee" to 
carry out further the idea of informing 
and welcoming the public at future 
shows. Mr. Manda declared such shows 
as those held by the society to be a per- 
petual incentive to the public to grow 
flowers. Wm. Neil Cam bell, of Vaughan's 
and Robert Mc Arthur spoke. John 
Hays and Peter Duff sang. Geo. Smith 
sang "The Tinker's Weddin', O!" Many 
other local celebrities added their oratory 
to the occasion and entertaining letters 
were received from many invitea guests 
unable to be present. 

The events which have brought the 
society more than ever before to the 
notice of both craft and general public 
were so recent as to render unnecessary 
anjr save brief remarks by President Geo. 
Smith in his report. The reports of Sec- 
retary Jos. A. Manda and Treasurer 
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Malcolm MacRorie indicated general 
prosperity and a fair balance in the 
treasury in spite of increased ezpendittire 
caused by tne society's activity. The 
installation exercises were conducted by 
J. B. Davis after the manner usuallv 
observed by the society and in which 
Ex-president Robert Mac Arthur, Peter 
Duffandjohn Hayes took part. In the 
business meeting, the rules were sus- 
pended to elect Harry May to mem- 
bership by acclamation. A. (Japarn and 
Robert McArthur were judges ol exhibits 
for the evening. Exhibits were made by 
John Hayes, Peter Duff, George Smith and 
W. Ashmead. J. B. Davis. 



MONMOUTH COUNTY HORT. SOCIETY. 

The semi-monthly meeting of the Mon- 
mouth County Horticultural Society was 
held January 22. The officers were 
installed by Prof. C. H. Walling. They 
are as follows: Wm. Turner, president; 
George H. Hale, vice-president, George 
Kuhn, financial secretary; H. A. Kettel, 
recording secretary; W. W. Kennedy, 
treasurer. The treasurer's report showed 
a good balance on hand from last year, 
in ^addition to the stocks the society 
holds. Some beautiful roses were shown. 
Geo. H. Hale had Morgan which scored 
80 points. H. A. Kettel had tHe finest 
Bride, Bridesmaid, Camot and Golden 
Gate roses ever shown in this society; 
they scored 97Mi points. He had also 
some fine sprays of derodendron, two 
varieties of tulips and a vase of callas. 
James Dowlen had a crimson carnation 
seedling, a splendid bloom with a strong 
two-foot stem, which scored 80 points. 
He had also a good scarlet one but not 
enough blooms to be judged. The judges 
of the evening were G. A. Hale, J. Dowlen 
and A. Williams. Mr. Hale read a list of 
chrysanthemums, 117 varieties, which 
he grew ten years ago in Brookline, 
Mass. There is not one of those varie- 
ties fi^rown at the present time. The dis- 
cussions of the evening were "Strawberry 
Forcing" and "Remedies for San Jose 
Scale." After the business meeting a col- 
lation was served. B. 



CONNECTICUT HORT. SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Horticultural Society was held January 
13. Although the society has given no 
exhibition, the year 1903 was especially 
profitable to the members since much 
work was done in preparing the state's 
horticultural exhibit for the St. Louis 
Exposition. Before this exhibit is sent 
away this spring it will be shown at a 
free exhibition to be given in this city in 
February. The society adopted resolu- 
tions lauding the movement tor the pres 
ervation by the government of the big 
trees in California. The following: elec- 
tions for the ensuing year weremade: 

President— A. C. Sternberg, of West Hartford, 
preaf * ' -— •• - -^ .- 



Vioe-prtal dent— Theodore Wlrth, for Hartford 
jounty; J. X. Amrhyn. for New Haven oounf *" 
A. L\'man, for Wyndham county; Edwin 



oounty; J. X. Amrhyn. for New Haven county; D. 
A. L\'man. for Wyndham county; Edwin Hoyt, 
for Fairdeld county; A. N. Pierson, for Middle- 



sex oountv: T. U. Gold, for Litchfield county, 
and O. A. Leonnrd. for Tolland county. 

Treasurer -W. W. Hunt. 

Secretary and librarian— L. H. Mead. 

Statistician— G. A. Parlcer. 

Professor in vegetable physiology— G. A. 
Parlcer. 

Pomologist— \.. C. Sternberg. 

Executive oommiilee and committee on awards 
and premiums— A. W. Drigf^s, John Ck>ombs, K\ 
M. Rogt-rs. F. W. Davis, J. I'\ IIuss and E. S. 
Greer. 



and elaborate of the series. Preceding 
the dance a concert was given by Gart- 
land's tenth regiment band, of Albany. 
Dancing was commenced shortly after 
9 p. m. and continued until 2:30 
a. m. The customary programmes were 
dispensed with and favors substituted, 
the ladies receiving celluloid book marks 
with pansies pamted on them. The 
grand march was led by Vice-President 
Heeremans and Miss Weston, of Lenox. 
The march was participated in by nearlv 
100 couples. The committees of the baU 
were: 

Arrangements— Charles R. Russell, Edward J. 
Norman and George F. Thompson. 

Floor— Charles R. Russell, H. P. Woolsey, F 
Heeremans and J. E. Bosworth. 

Reception— E. Jenkins. F. Heeremans, 8. Carl- 
quist, R. A. Sohmid and George Foulsham. 

G. F. 



WASHINGTON HORT. SOCIETY. 

The Washington State Horticultural 
Association at its last session decided to 
hold the next meeting at Wenatchee. 
The association adopted resolutions 
demanding a flat reduction from the 
ezi)ress companies of 12V^ per cent, on 
fruit. The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Rev. F. 
B. Utter, Wenatchee; first vice-president, 
W. H. Paulhamus, Sumner; second, vice^ 
president, C. L. Whitney, Walla Walla; 
treasurer, R. C. McCroskev, Garfield; 
secreta^, L. G. Monroe, Spokane; presi- 
dent ot the horticultural department, 
Mrs. L. B. Wright, North Yakima. 



NEW BEDFORD HORT. SOCIETY. 

The annual election of the New Bedford 
Horticultural Society was held in the Y. 
M. C. A. building January 12 with the 
following result: 

President— William Keith. 

Vice-pretident—Peter Murray. 

Clerk— Joseph C. Forbes. 

A ssistant clerk— Geon^ W. Woods. 

Treasurer— William P. Turner. 

BzeoutlTe Committee— Dennis Shea. Peter Mur- 
ray, James Oarthley, August H. Jahn and A. J. 
Fish. 



LENOX HORTICULTURAL SOCIEIY. 

The Lenox Horticultural Society held 
its tenth annual ball January 26 in the 
town hall. It was the most successful 



SOCIETY FOR HORTICULTURAL SCIENCE, 
The first annual meeting of the Society 
for Horticultural Science, to which refer- 
ence has already been made in our 
columns, was held at St. Louis Decem- 
ber 28-29 in connection with the conven- 
tion of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. In the absence 
of the President, Prof. L. H. Bailey, Dr. 
B. T. Galloway, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, presided. 

Prof. L. C. Corbett, horticulturist of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, discussed the "Co-ordination of 
Horticultural Work,'' in the opening 
paper of the programme. He said that 
there is a class of horticultural problems 
waiting to be solved which are far- 
reaching and fundamental in character, 
such, for instance, as the determination 
of the special adaptabilities of various 
economic plants and their varieties. To 
get wide and systematic information of 
this kind a uniform system of note-taking 
on varieties should be adopted. With 
this information at his command the 
seedsman could more intelligently recom- 
mend different varieties and strains for 
different localities. Prof Corbett sug- 
gested that the Society for Horticultural 
Science, being of national seope. could be 
made an immensely important factor in 
aiding in the accumulation of informa- 
tion of this character. Acting on this 
suggestion the society then added to its 
list of permanent committees one on the 
co-ordination of hortictdtural work. 



D. G. Fairchild, agricultural explorer 
for the United States Department of 
Agriculture, spoke on the mangosteen, 
queen of tropical fruits. This choicest of 
tropical fruits is ^ret little grown outside 
of tne Malay archipelago, but experiment 
has shown that it can be grown in very 
moist soil throughout a wide range in 
the tropies, including Hawaii. Mr. Pair- 
child believes that it could be successfully 
grown in Porto Rico and even in the 
everglades of Florida. The successful 
introduction of the industry into Porto 
Rico would be worth millions of dollars 
to the island. The mangosteen has a 
hard shell and is a fair s&pper. Frails 
have been in transit over twenty days 
without decaying. 

Prof. R. A. Emerson, of the Nebraska 
experiment station, discussed the effects 
of cover crops on soil moisture and soil 
temperature. He said that cover crops 
prevent rapid freezing and thawing and 
hence lessen the danger of killing roots of 
trees. They withdraw water from the 
soil, thus causing trees to ripen their 
wood earlier. They hold the snow in 
winter, greatly lessening the depth to 
which the ground freezes. To hold snow 
crops which remain upright are prefer- 
able to those that mat down. 

A feature of the programme was a 
man^- sided discussion of shading as a 
horticultural practice. The practice of 
growing plants under a cloth cover has 
attracted much attention among horti- 
culturists recently as a result ot the 
striking experiments made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
growing tobacco under cloth. Prof. 
Corbett opened the discussion with a 
comprehensive survey of shading in 
general as applied in horticulture. He 
pointed out that shading in the open is 
of two kinds, by lath screens and by 
cloth. The former lowered the tempera- 
ture underneath on a warm, bright day, 
while the cloth cover increases it. Shad- 
ing is especially adapted to crops ^own 
for leafy^ parts or for shoots. It is not 
applicable to most root crops except 
especially radishes, nor to crops grown 
for fruits. Dr. B. M. Duggar, of the 
Missouri experiment station, discussed 
shading from the standpoint of the plant 
physiologist. Shading increases the acid 
contents of plants and greatly reduces 
the amount of sugar, starch and other 
dry matter. Shading makes the leaves 
larger, thinner and softer and the stems 
weaker and more watery. Shading is 
especially effective in the growing of 
rhubarb and of asparagus. 

P. H. Rolfs, in charge of the sub- 
tropical laboratory of the United States 
Department of Agriculture at Miami, 
Fla., spoke on shading pineapples and 
citrus, or shedding, as tne practice is also 
called, from the use of wooden sheds. 
Shedding was originally practised as a 
protection against frosts, but has now 
proven to be valuable aside from this 
consideration. In the case of citrus the 
yields are not so great but the fruits are 
of unusually fine quality. High, tight 
board windbreaks have produced still 
more beneficial results. In the case of 
the pineapples shading proved a positive 
benefit and increased the value of the 
crop twenty- five per cent. The general 
effects of shedding as applied to both 
citrus and pineapples is to equalize tem- 
perature and to conserve soil moisture to 
a most remarkable extent, with the 
result that the fruit is of increased size 
and of finer quality. 

W. T. Macoun, of the Canada experi- 
mental farms, presented a report on 
results obtained in shading vegetables. 
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All shaded vegetables grew better at first 
than did those not shaded, but onlv in a 
few cases did they continue to do so 
throughout the season. One noteworthy 
result of the use of cover is that it fully 
protects such plants as radishes and 
cauliflower from the attacks of the root 
maggott. It is concluded that a cheese- 
cloui enclosure may be of value in cities 
and towns where it is difficult to have a 
garden on account of injury done by 
dogs, cats and even young children. 

V. A. Clark and O. M. Taylor, of the 
New York experiment station, at Geneva, 
reported an experiment in shading straw- 
berries. In the cases of a few varieties 
the yields were much increased, some- 
times even doubled, butin more cases the 
gain was inconsiderable or there was 
even an actual loss. These results were 
obtained with a very thin cheese cloth; 
using doth one commercial ^ade heavier 
there was an average loss m yield with 
sixteen varieties of forty per cent. 
Shaded berries were about one-sixth 
heavier than others and it required only 
about two-thirds as many to make a 
quart. The chief gain in shading straw- 
berries was found to be the cutting off of 
wind, whereby evaporation was reduced 
one-half. 

Dr. H.J. Webber, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, told of work 
which the department has undertaken in 
breedinfir strains of tobacco especially 
adapted for growing under cloth. In 
the department's work in growing 
tobacco under shade a serious difficulty 
has been met with, in that the varieties 
thus grown produce but a small percent- 
age or the wide leaves desired in wrapper ' 
tobacco, although the same varieties as 
grown in the open produce perhaps 
eighty- five per cent of such leaves. The 
department is trying to breed a strain 
that shall be free irom this defect Dr. 
Webber also told of bis well known experi- 
ments in breeding hardy oranges. By 
hybridizing a common cultivated variety 
of orange and the hardy trifoliate a new 
race of fruit has been obtained which has 
been named the cit range. These are 
strictly new creations, there being pre- 
viously nothing in existence like them. 
Unfortunately the fruits are rather sour, 
but perhaps this objection can be over- 
come by later breeding. Another of the 
department's creations is the Tangelo, or 
kid glove grape fruit, which was pro- 
duced by hyoridizing the Tangerine 
orange and the pomelo or grape fruit. 
This fruit is not so sour as the grape 
and the peculiar flavor of the grape fruit 
is not so much in evidence. The nnd can 
be separated from the fruit, and the seg- 
ments can be separated from each other, 
as in the case of the Tangerine orange. 
These hardy races of citrus fruits extend 
the range of citrus*culture perhaps 200 
miles furrher north, and Dr. Webber 
prophesies that in the course of the next 
ten or fifteen years we shall have hardy 
edible oranges'. 

Prof. S. A. Beach, of the New York 
experiment station, Geneva, spoke of 
some correlations between the size and 
specific gravity of the ^rape seed and its 
germination and the vigor of the result- 
ing seedling. It was fqund that the seeds 
from large berries produced much the 
more vigorous seedlings than do seeds of 
the same size from small berries. Among 
seeds from berries of like size, the larger 
ones produced much the more vigorous 
seedlings and give by far the greatest per- 
centage of germination. The smcUler 
seeds do not germinate at all. Among 
seeds of the same size the denser ones 
give a much higher percentage of germi- 



nation and produced more vigorous 
plants than do those less dense, ^ds of 
low specific ^avitjr do not germinate at 
all, irrespective of size. Prof. Beach called 
special attention to the importance of 
using seeds of known parentage in investi- 
gations on the breeding of plants. In 
conformity with this point he used in 
those investigations only seeds firom self- 
fertilized flowers. 

V. A. Clark, also of the New York 
experiment station, Geneva, described a 
method of separating seeds into a series 
varying according to their density, using 
a series of uniformly varying salt solu- 
tions for this purpose. It was shown 
that in the cases of many seeds percent- 
age of germination is quite definitely 
correlated with the specific gravity of the 
seed; also that with the larger part of 
agricultural plants the seeds of highest 
specific gravity produced the most vigor- 
ous plants. It was shown also that 
in these same cases the seeds of lowest 
specific gravity either do not germinate 
at all or else only scatteringJy. Inter- 
mediate between seeds of low and of high 
specific gravity is a range in which seeds 
produce less vigorous plants. In the 
cases of many seeds these three ranges 
can be somewhat definitely delimited. 
One practical application of the method 
promises to be the fixing with greater 
certainty the proportion of seeds which 
should be discarded in cleaning seeds with 
a fanning mill. 

By the application of the method, the 
percentage of germination in a sample of 
low germinability, as in the case of t^'g 
plant seed, can be much increased. C. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

J. W. Thorburn & Company, New 
York, seeds; W. Atlee Burpee & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa , seeds; Weeber & 
Don, New York, seeds; Biltmore Nurse^, 
Biltmore. N. C. nursery stock; Wm. El- 
liott & Sons, New York, seeds; R. &J. 
Parquhar & Company, Boston, Mass., 
seeds: P. Barteldes & Company, Law- 
rence, Kan., seeds; Iowa Seea Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa, seeds; John Lewis 
Childs, Floral Park, New York, seeds and 

giants; Texas Seed & Floral Companv, 
lallas, Tex , seeds and plants; J. M. Mc- 
CuUough's Sons. Cincinnati, O., seeds; 
Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa., seeds, 



plants, bulbs, etc.; The McGregor 
Brothers Company. Springfield, O., seeds, 
plants, etc.; The Dingee & Conard Com- 
pany, West Grove. Pa., roses, seeds, etc.; 
John Sharpe & Sons, Bardney, Lincoln, 
Eng., seeds; C. Petrick, Ghent, Belgium, 
plants; Sluis & Groot, Enkhuizen, Hol- 
land, vegetable, flower and agricultural 
seeds; The Storrs & Harrison Company, 
Painesville, O., seeds, trees, plants, etc.; 
Vaughan's Seed Store, Chicago, seeds and 
plants, bulbs, etc.; Nonne & Hoepker, 
Ahrensburg, Germany, seeds; Max Kor- 
nacker, Wehrden a. d. Weser, Germany, 
seeds, plants, etc.; A. N. Pierson, Crom- 
well, CZonn., plants; Johnson & Stokes, 
Philadelphia, Pa., seeds, plants and 
bulbs; Arthur Co wee, Berlin, N. Y., glad- 
ioli; The Griffing Brothers Company, 
Jacksonville, Fla., nursery stock; Diggs 
& Beadles, Richmond, Va., seeds. 



RAILROAD GARDENING. 

The Alton railroad has sent out from 
Chicago a corps of landscape gardeners 
to examine the different stations on its 
lines from that city to St. Louis and from 
Kansas City to St. Louis, with the view 
of preparing plans for the beautifying of 
depot grounds. It is the intention tolay 
out flower beds, grass plots and shrub- 
bery patches at every important station 
along the Knes between the points named, 
with the view of making the grounds as 
attractive as possible for the visitors to 
the world's fair at St. Louis. The work 
of fixing up the grounds according to the 
plans now being prepared will b^ begun 
as soon as the weather will permit. 

Rochester, N. Y.— The Western New 
York Horticultural Society held its 
annual convention here January 27-28. 

Mobile, Ala.— The Alabama State 
Horticultural Society convened here 
January 26 for a two days' session. 
Members from various parts of Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida were present. 

DoBBS Ferry, N. Y.— The regular meet- 
ing of the Dobbs Ferrj Horticultural 
Association was held in Odd Fellows 
hall, January 16. President Henderson 
was in the chair. Two new members 
were elected. An essay was read by Mr. 
Henderson for which he received a* vote 
of thanks. J. B. 




FOR SALE AT « BARGAIN 

This beautiful place of three acres of land, two miles from 
center of a Wisconsin city of 2,500 inhabitants; electric cars 
pass the place. The land alone is worth the price asked. 

C. B. WHITNALL9 care Cttizens Tftist Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WANTED. 



SITUATIONS AND HBLP WANTED. 



AdTertiBementi of tbii oUsi, ilz linei or leii, 26 
oenti per insertion. 

*T 

SITQATION WANTED— As headgardener: 80 
years* experience in growinK and forcing 
filanis, cut flowers, fruits and vegetables. Open 
or engagement now or later; age 36, married, 
sober. Address Florist, 

9066 S.t. Anthony Ave.. Merrilim Park, Minn. 

SITUATION WANTED— As foreman on com- 
meroial plaoe, or as headgardener on private 
estate; am a thoroughly competent all-around 
gardener and florist; experienced in laying out 
grounds; successful grower of cut flowers and 
general stock, vegetables, etc. Good manaser of 
farm and orchards. Uest of refereoces. Address 
F L, care Gardening. Chicago. 

WANTED AT ONCE— A married man to run 
market garden and small fruit place of 23 
acres; must be reliable and competent. Good 
opening for the right man. 

A. M. VncHAiiAM, Moberly, Mo 

GARDENERS SUPPLIED-We have on file the 
names of reliable gardeners open for engage* 
ment Call and examine our flies or write us. 
Vaugbak's Sbbd Stork, 84-86 Randolph St, 

Chicago. 

In Renewing Your Subscriptions Send 
us Names and Address of Friends Inter- 
ested In Horticulture or Floriculture. 



NOW COMPLCTC IN 
POUR VOLUW*. 

Cyclopediaof 

American 

Horticulture 



Comprising suggestions for cultivatioa 
of hortioultural plants, descriptions of 
the speolei of f niiti, vegetables, flowers, 
and ornamental plants told in the 
United SUtes and Cfanada. together with 
geographical and biographical sketches 

By L H. 64ILEY, 

Profexsor of Horticulture in Cornell 

University^ 

AnMsd by WILHELM MILLER. Ph. 0., 

ilMSOlato Editor. 

and msny txperl Culthrstort and BolanMfr 



IN POUR VOLUMKS, 

Clotb, $20. Half Morocco, $32. 

Illustrated with 2800 original engravings. 
Cash with order. 



THE GARDENING COMPANY, 

Mmm MMta|,CHca(Ob 



WHEN ORDERING GOODS. 

please tell our advertisers that you 
saw their adv. in "Gardening." 



HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 



We eu tipply tiy tf tht IMtowiig 

How TO Grow Cut Plowbre (Hunt). 
—The onlT book on the subject. It is a 
thoroughly refiable work bj an eminently 
Buocesml practical florist. Illustratea, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOUae CoNBTRucnoN (Taft).— It 
teUs the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a gxeenhouse, be it larse or 
small, and that too in a plain, tamky un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.60. 

Bulbs and Tubbrous Rootbd Plants 
(Allen).— Orer 300 pages and 76 illustra- 
tions. A new work by a specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and all manner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 
IMusHROOMs: How TO Grow Thbm 
(Falconer).— The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.60. 
SuccBSS Df Markbt Gardbning (Raw- 
son).— Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successral market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing yegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

I Thb Rosb (Bllwanger).— The standard 

• work on roses in this country and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knot ledge and opportu- 
nities for oomparisoxi, and where eyery 
yariety of rose eyer introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.26. 

; Thb Bigglb Bbrrt Book (Biggie).— A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 26 yarieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 6 currants, and 6 gooseberries; 
36 illustrations in black and white; and 

I portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers aU oyer the country. 60cts. 

Thb Propagation op Plants (Puller). 
—An illustrated book of about 360 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 

. to a geranium, and describes eyery pro- 
cessy-grafting, budding, cuttinjg;s, seed 
sowing, etc., with eyery mamoulation 
pertaining to the subject It is tne yoice 
of practical experience, b^ one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists hying. $1.60. 

Manurbs (Sempers).— Oyer 200 pa^; 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
frurmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the omerent crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in such a 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an actiye, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 60 cents. 

> DicnoNART OP Gardbning (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopaedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultiyated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 

. ard authority on nomenclature. An Eng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 

' as in Europe. Pour yolumes. $20.00. 
Window Plowbr Gardbn (Heinrich). 

' 76 cents. 

Small Pruit Culturist (Puller). $1.60. 



bttkt, ptttiMiil, at tb« prIOM glvai: 

Thb Gardbn Stort (EDwanger).— A 
delightftd book portraying the beauties 
andpleasures of gardening in the most fas- 
cinating style; it is eminently practical, 
and useful, too, for the author loyes, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and lias a field for obseryation 
and practice second to none in the conn- 
try. Price $1.60. 

Prdits and Pruit Trbbs of America 
(Downimr). $6.00. 

Prutt Gardbn (Barry). $2.00. 

Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical Ploricitlturb (Hender- 
son). $1.60. 

On the Rose (Parsons). $1.00. 

Truck Parking at the South (Oem- 
ler). $1.60). 

Ornamental Gardening ^Long). $2.00. 

Art Out op Doors (Van Renssalaer).— 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1.50. 

Thb Ploral Art op Japan (Conder) . 
New, reyised and enlarged edition. 
Colored and plain plates. $20.00. 

Sweet Scented Plowers and Pra- 
GRANT LEAyES (McDonald). A yery in- 
teresting subject handled in a popular 
and inasterly way. $1.60. 

Botanical Dictionary (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition. $7.20. 

The Wild Garden (Robinson). How 
to make all outdoors beautiful, more es- 
pecially the wilder and rougher parts of 
the grounds about our homes, by the 
greatest master in that art. Splendidly 
Ulustrated from life. $4.80. q 

How TO ICnow the Wild Plowers 
(Dana). Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common wild flowers. Il- 
lustrated. $1.76. 

According to Season (Dana).— Talks 
about the flowers in the order of their ap- 
pearance in the woods or fields. $0.76. 

The English Plower Garden (Robin 
son).— This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
with hardy flowers oi all kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most eyery plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
man^ hundreds of illustrations. Its au- 
thor is the greatest master in ornamental 
gardening who ever liyed. $6.00. f^ 

Plant Breeding (Prof. Bail^).— Deals 
with ycuiation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin of garden yarieties, etc, 
293 pages. $1.00. 

The HoRTicuLTultiBT's Rule-Book 
( Prof. Bailey).— A compendium of useful 
information ror all interested infimit,y^- 
etable or flower growing; 302 pages, 
$0.75. 

The Soil (Prof. King).— Its nature, re- 
lations and fundamental principles of 
management: 303 pages. $0.76. 

The Plant-Lorb and Gardbn-Craft 
OP Shakbspbarb (Ellacombe). $3.50. 

Vbgbtablb GARi)BNiNG (Prof. Green, of 
Uniyersity of Minnesota) . $1 .26. 

American Pruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts por J>ropit (Parry).— A treatise 
on the propagation and cultiyation of 
nut-bearing trees. $1.00. 
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Calla Devoniensis. 

Blooming Callat from 8ood in Ono Yoor. 

The most beautiful and best Calla up-to-date, 
without a doubt. It Is equally valuable for pots 
and cut. It produces from S to 4 times as many 
flowers as the older sorts. 

The seedlings come true and will bloom profusely 
the first year. This Calla came from England 
about 6 years ago and is a great improvement on 
C Altblopica. Its willingness to bloom is phen- 
omenal, while its culture is of the simplest 

i)ne year old plants often produce from 6 to 8 
flowers which are of great beauty. They are pure 
white, large, and are borne on stout stalks. They 
are also good keepers. If sown at iutervals of '4 
to 6 weelcs this Calla can be had in bloom all the 
year. Pkt , 26 soods, 2 So. 

8 NKW ftWEET PEA8 (Our Own Set) 
5 NEW CHRV8ANTH8IIIUIII8 
THE SANTA ROSA POPPY 
A NEW 8TRAIM OF PENTftTEMONS 
8TREPTOCARPU8 NEW GIANT HYBRIDS 
THE CHRISTMAS PEPPER 
Are among the features of our 1V04 catalogue, 
which is sent to all customers of 190J and to 
others who apply for it. 

Vanghan*s Seed Store 

CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 

8i-86 Randoiph St , U Barclay St. 

Greenhouses and Nurseries, Western Springs, 111. 



BOUND VOLUMES 



• • • • Or • • • 



GARDENING. 



|UE can supply the ten volumes of Gardening bound in 
half leather, with gilt lettering and marbled edges, and 
full index. Each year is complete except volume II in 
which two numbers are missing, the heavy call for them 
having exhausted the edition. 

VOLUAtB I. POSTPAID :....$3.25 



II. 
ill. 
IV. 
V. 
VI, 
Vli, 
VIII, 
IX, 
X, 



3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
. 3.25 



The set of ten volumes by express* not prepnldt $37.50. 

These ten volumes, with their complete indexes, are alone 
a comprehensive horticultural library, and are invaluable 
for reference 

THE GARDENING COMPANY, 

-Monon BuUdIng, CHICAOO. 



Hardy Shrubs 

AND CLiriBERS. 

Ghent Azaleas, Azalea Mollis, Hardy Roses, Ampe- 
lopsJs Veitchii, Qematis Paniculata, Rare G>nifers, kis 
Kaempferi, Etslalia Japonica, with all hardy herbaceous 
plants and grasses suitable for fall planting. Gitalogue 
on application. High-class Plants for the G>nseryatory, 
Greenhouse, Lawn and Grounds of country plains a 
specialty.%«t%«tat«it%«t%«t 

F. R. PIERSON CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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8-NEW-8 

CALIFORNIA 
SWEET PEAS 



OF 

California Origin 

AND 

A new WHITE Nastirtiim 

Will be features of our 1904 
Catalogfue. 

VIUaHIN'S SEED STORE, 



CHICAOO: 

84-86 Randolph St. 



NEMf YORK: 

14 Barclay 8*. 



DKEEirSl 

ReUmbie Seedm, Pi 



Soppllod 65 jean to the moit critical hor- 

ticultumta of the countrv. Our atook !■ not 

"on paper" bat actoallr In hand growing in oar 

own Oreenhouies and Nuncriet— the largest in 

the world. 

Oar Garden Book for 1 904 with lllns- 

trationa, colored plate*, diroctlons 

and referenoe tables mailed for 

10b (iMMtage) and ft^oo-Uirea - 

packi^es select Asters, 

Pluks and Popples. 

HENRY A. 
DUEER, 

714 Chottnut Street. 
PhHadelphia. 




THE CHARLTON GRAPL 

Hat b«»cD awarded Gold and Silver Medals, 
Bronze Medals and CertiOcates of Merit Thn 
biKhest flavored American grupe. SUPERB IN 
QUALITY. Eqoals forriKn grapes. Those inter- 
ested in grapes, send for descriptive catalogue. 

John Charlton & Sons, '^T^ 



Orchids 

Oiehid Growort and Importert, 



Our Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Orchids is 
now ready and may be had 
upon application. 

SUMMIT. N. J. 



PLBASB MENTION QARDBNINQ 
WHEN WRITINQ. 




"HITCIIINQS" 

Hot Water Boilers 

ARE THE STAIMDARD 

Grecihoases, Rosehooses, Etc, 

t>efr I lulled. eppct«'d, b^aU;d und veiilllatedf or 
tbemulerl^l ouij furnisbed reu^dy for erection. 

IROK FRAME BENCHES «ith the 

'^Perfect DraEnage Beiteh Tiles" 

OR SLATE TOFS. 

"tvcmrrniw mi the GHEMHotJSE/* 

Send faur oent^ postage tor oatalague. 

Hitchings & Co. 

Eatabllahcd 1044. 
233 Mercer Street, NEW YORK. 
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Greenbouse Material 

Air Dried Red Gulf Cypress, : 

strictly free from Sap. 



SPECIAL PUTTY AND CLASS ALWAYS CARRIED IN 
STOCK. 



Lord & Burnham Co., I 

Horticultural Architects and 
Builders. 

Largest Billders of Grcenboue Sinictires. 

New York Ollce: 8t Jamaa Building. 26th A BroadMy. 
Henaral Ollce A IVarkt: Irvlngton-on-tha-HudaMi. N. Y. 

Greenhouse Construction Catalozne, also Qreenhoute i 
Heating and Ventilating Catalogue mailed from 
New York OflQce on receipt of five oenta 
postage for each. 
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Ourf arm Annual for 1904, 

An authority on Sweet Peas* the leading 
American Seed Catalogue^ wiU be ready Jan. I, 
^Oif and mailed free to any ad !fess upon 
application. j^^^j^j^^J^jf^ 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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NEW GOLDEN CALLA (Richardia Pentlandii) 

The only true GOLDEN YELLOW CALLA, flowers as large as the White Calla; wry free 
bloomer and good grower. Not long ago 90 guineas were refused for two plants offered at ano- 
tion in England. Strong blooming size bulbs, 12.00 each. 

DiiDDi B BDiMABr^ /^Ai I A ^lowers inohes long, purple and white 
PURPLE FRINQED QALLA curiously fringed, 75 oenu each. 

A. BLANC & CO., 



314 ud 316 N. Iltb St 



Philadelphia, Fa. 
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Uncle John. Madame Cbatenay. 

TWO POPULAR ROSES AT PETER REINBBRG'S ESTABLISHMENT, CHICAGO. 



ROSES AT PETER REINBERG'S. 

Madame Abel Cbatenay is one of the 
best roaes on the Chicago market and it 
is increasing in popularity each year. 
It produces strong, straight stems and 
every flower is perfect in form and color. 
Peter Reinberg is having great success 
with this rose. It is easy to grow and 
very seldom mildews. Plenty of ventila- 
tion and a temperature of about 58® are 
the rec^uirements. The accompanying 
enjB^avings show the Cbatenay and Mr. 
Reinberg's new rose Uncle John. The 
latter is a sport from Golden Gate and 
originated at Peter Reinberg's green- 
houses about three years ago. It is 
taking a great hold as a popular and 
successful commercial rose. The new 
variety is more pink in color than Golden 
Gate and unfolds its petals on the order 
of Bride and Bridesmaid. It is a won- 
derful producer and has its parent beaten 
on that score, says the owner. Unde 
John, which was named after the 
renowned Chicago horticulturist. "Uncle 
John" Thorpe, was awarded a special 
prize of $40 at the Kansas City exhibi- 
tion a year ago. C. 



PLANT NOTES. 

OladloIL—A batch of giadioli may be 
planted now if any eany flowers are 
needed. Plant them about two feet 
apart along the north edge of a carna- 
tion bench; the foliage is not heavy 
enough to harm the carnations. Corms 
that were forced last year are all right to 
force again, for the mild heat to which 
they are subjected does not impair their 
vitality; in fact we have found that the 
corms that have been forced the previous 
season will come into bloom several 
weeks ^earlier than fresh ones. Plant 
them just deep enough to cover the tops 
of the corms. 

Smilax.—U the smilax bed is to be 
renewed next summer the seed should be 
sown at once. Keep the seed boxes in a 
rather warm place until it germinates, 
and pot ofi'as soon as two or three leaves 
have been developed, A little later, if 
pressed for room, the small plants can be 
shifted to 3- inch pots and placed in a 
mild hot bed, where they may remain 
until they are planted out in June or 
July. Keep the plants in the beds well 
syringed to hold red spider and thrip in 



check, and do not subject them to heavy 
tobacco smoke for it bums the vines. A 
few weeks after a section of a bed has 
been cut, cleaned oS and started into 
growth, a light mulch of well rotted cow 
manure will oe beneficial. 

C^siis.— Cuttings of Cytisus racemo- 
sus root readily in the sand now. Take 
the soft end growths before the buds have 
formed and msert them into the sand in 
a moderately warm part of the propa- 

fatine house. When rooted pot oft and 
eep them growing on, shittine as needed. 
DnrinfiT the summer they can be plunged 
outside in a frame, topping them at 
intervals of a few weeks. The old plants 
for Easter flowerine had better be kept 
in a temperature of about 50® at night 
to have them on time. They are of little 
value after Easter, neither is there great 
demand for them before that time, and 
since the flowers last onlv a few weeks, 
care should be taken to have them just 
right for Baster, so as to make the crop 
profitable. 

Caoiias.— The seed of cannas should be 

sown now to make good 4-inch stock by 

t he first of June. They come quite true 
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from seed and the stock of detireable 
Varieties can easily be increased by this 
method. Soak the seeds in hot water 
for about twenty-four hours before plant- 
ing and, holdinfi^ each seed firmly in a 
gair of pincers, file a small portion of the 
ard surface off; otherwise it will take 
the seeds all eternity to start. Started 
in this manner, many of the seeds will 
germinate in a few weeks and should be 
given small pots when they are three 
or four inches high, shifting to 4-inch 
when it is necessary. Keeothe seed boxes 
in a warm {tlace until ail the seed has 
started, for it will probably be several 
months before the last seed germinates. 
The old clumps under the benches need 
not be started for another four weeks. 
Vieiteius.— The first of February is the 

B roper time to sow the seed of verbenas. 
r tney are sown much later than this 
they will hardly come into flower for 
Memorial day. Sow them in rather light 
soil, and when they are suffidently large 
to handle transplant into flats an inch 
apart. As soon as they are Ifirge enough 
pot off into 2 V^ inch pots and keep them 

growing in a temperature of about 50°. 
rown from seed they are less subject to 
mildew than when they are propagated 
from cuttings. For keeping the varieties 
true to name, however, the Tatter method 
is to be preferred, and now is the best 
time to propagate them. About the first 
of March the small plants can be trans- 
ferred into a mild hotbed, for at this time 
the pressure for room in the greenhouse 
becomes serious. While they are in the 
hotbed they will grow quite rapidly, and 
for this reason they must be handled over 
several times or the roots will ramify too 
much in the manure, thus producing a 
rank growth which quickly wilts when 
they are taken from the bed and offered 
for sale. Whenever thev fire handled over 
all the roots on the outside of the pot 
should be removed. The stock plants 
whidi are now in 2V^inch pots should be 
shifted to 3-inch about the first of March, 
and they will make excellent stock with 
ia number of flowers to the plant by 
spring. G. 

NEW AGRICULTURAL BUILDINGS. 

At the last session of congress $1,500,- 
000 was authorized for the erection fo suit- 
able buildings for the Department of Agri- 
culture. The accompanying engraving 
shows the plan of the proposed building, 
to cost $2,000,000, which was submitted 
to the last congress. It was not accepted , 
bowever. The new structure will be 
erected on the north side of the grounds 
in line with the new National Museum, 
at Washington. 



The Carnation. 



AAERICAN CARNATION SOCIETY. 

DEPARTMENT OP PLANT REGISTRATION. 

Registered by Davis Brothers, Blooms- 
«iurg, Pa., Mary Albert, color pure white; 
stem twenty-four to thirty-six inches, 
long, stiff and wiry. Early and continu- 
ous bloomer; does not burst at any time 
of the year. Blooms measure from two 
and one-half to three inches. An extra 

food keeper. Cross Crane by Flora Hill, 
light be termed an improved Flora Hill. 
Everyone interested in carnations should 
attend the meeting of the American Car- 
nation Society at Detroit, Mich., March 
2 and 3. The rate of one and one-third 
fares has been secured from the Trunk 
Line Association and the Central Passen- 
ger Association, these two associations 
covering the greater part of the territory 
from which attendance will be forth- 
coming for this meeting. Everyone who 
has something to exhibit and is not a 
member of the society can get a premium 
list giving full particulars by applying to 
the secretary, Albert M. Hcrr, Lancaster, 
Pa. The premium list has been sent to 
each member of the society, and anyone 
not getting his should apply at once for 
a second copy. 

Albert M. Herr, Sec'y. 

CARNATION REMINDERS. 

The past eight to ten weeks have been 
anything but favorable to the produc- 
tion of the highest grade of flowers. In 
our section there has been so little sun- 
shine that the stems have appreciably 
limbered up and the growth has become 
softer than we care to see it at any time. 
We have scarcely had a half dozen days 
on which the sun was seen at all during 
ten weeks, and then hardly long enough 
to penetrate the frosty glass. We expect 
better weather from now on, however. 
It is a good thing in cases of dearth of 
sunshine to give the plants a dressing of 
wood ashes or lime, or both, at intervals 
of about a month. The unleached hard 
wood ashes should be put on at the rate 
of about a bushel to one thousand square 
feet of bench surface. Air slaked lime 
should be put on just heavy enough to 
whiten thoroughly the surface of the soil. 
Liquid manure may be used more freely 
from now on in bright weather, but in 
uncertain weather must still be used 
with considerable care, else a soft growth 
will result. With plants in rapid grow- 
ing condition and good weather, twice a 
week after the middle of February is not 
too much. 

Some varieties usually need a very 



light shade after February 1, especially 
the light pink. Among these are Law- 
son, Enchantress and Sunbeam, all of 
which bum easily. It takes good judg- 
ment to put on this coat of wash, for if 
put on more than enough just to break the 
strongest rays of the sun there is danger 
of injuring the vitality of the plants. The 
plants themselves would be better off 
without any shade at all for a couple of 
months yet, for the temperature can still 
be controlled by proper manipulation of 
the ventilators and the syringe. On 
bright, sunny days, when there is much 
air on the house, a flue spray given in 
the form of a gentle shower will prevent 
wilting. It is not well in such cases to 
have more than the usual quantity of 
water at the roots, but the plants should 
be gradually inured to more abundant 
ventilation, and wilting, which is never 
beneficial, will be reduced to a minimum. 
A little more water at the roots than was 
used a month ago, of course, is in order 
now. The syringe should also be used 
with greater freedom, for red si)ider 
should be guarded against at all times 
and never allowed to gain a foothold. 
Greater folly could not exist than to wait 
for traces oi this pest to appear before 
making an effort to expel it. If the end 
of the hose is in skillful hands and prop- 
erly used there will be little use for salt 
water or any other concoction to kill red 
spider. Stick to nature's method wher- 
ever you can. We do not like to spray 
plants in bloom with any kind of mixture 
and seldom find it necessary. 

The young stock will come in for a 
great deal of^ attention now. All cuttings 
should be thoroughly rooted before they 
are taken from the sand, and it is prefer- 
able to run them a little warm right after 
transplanting for a week or so, say about 
53° at night, until they are well started. 
Give them the sunniest bench, free from 
drip, and shade for a few days during the 
warm part of the day. After they have 
started growing the night temperature 
may be held at about 45°, but no lower. 
The object is to jjet a solid short growth, 
which is essential to produce a shapely 
plant. A good syringing once a week for 
red spider should not be omitted. After 
the days get sunnier twice a week will 
be right. A good smoking once a week 
for green aphis with good, strong 
tobacco stems or dust, will do away 
with the necessity of dosing the plants 
with a strong spray or with tobacco 
dust later. 

Whether to grow the young plants in 
pots, flats or benches is a question every- 
one must decide for himsell. When there 
are plenty of pots on hand, and plenty ot 
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room, pot culture for the joung stock 
might be preferred, but the writer has 
always produced good plants in flats 
and on benches and that is the method 
he is using now. Either way has its 
advantas!:es and drawbacks. To plant a 
lot of cuttings on a bench now and leave 
them in the same position until planting 
out time and then destroy most of the 
good roots is a barbarous method. The 
feeding roots travel quite a distance from 
the plants, and by cutting the plants out 
with an ordinary sized ball most of these 
are lojt. Right here is where a little 
brain comes in handy. Experienced nur- 
serymen know that to transplant nur- 
sery stock every year is better than to 
leave it in the same position year after 
year, because the root prunmg conse- 
quent to transplanting keeps the roots 
near the plants. The same principle 
applies to stock indoors. With us the 
cuttings are first planted in benches or 
fiats from the sand, about two inches 
apart each way, to remain there about 
six weeks to two months. Then they 
are transplanted into flats or pots, early 
enough to get them thoroughly estab- 
lished bv the time they are removed to 
the cold frames. This extra handling is 
iu9t what they need to keep the roots at 
home. By planting out time a good root 
foundation is secured and there is not one 
quarter the check that would otherwise 
result. At the second transplanting they 
are allowed three inches each way, or 
more, if necessary. The soil should not 
be very rich. A pampered growth will 
not stand much wear. J. 

The Greenhouse. 

SEASONABLE FERN NOTES. 

This is the quiet season among plants 
of this character, for many of them are 
still taking a more or less complete rest, 
though the resting period is getting 
short. But little pottii-g is in order as 
yet, there being nothing gained by too 
much haste with plants that are not in 
condition to take hold of the fresh soil. 
We have remarked several times before 
that kentias are the only palms among 
the ordinary commercial species that are 
improved bj being repotted during the 
winter instead of waiting for I he opening 
of spring, and even in so severe a season 
as the present one we find no reason to 
change that opinion, the only condition 
under which we might change our pres- 
ent practice being in the case of a poorly 
heated establishment where it was impos- 
sible to keep the kentias in a proper tem- 
perature of 60° at night. Under such con- 
ditions it would be the part of wisdom to 
wait until the breaking up of winter before 
disturbing the roots of even the kentias. 
But supposing the kentias to be kept in 
a night tempexature of 50°, they are 
quite likely to lose some of their deep, 
rich, green color before spring, the 
younger leaves showing the greater loss 
of color, and the plants getting a rather 
hard and starved look that is attractive 
to neither grower nor buyer, though not 
necessarily resulting in permanent injury. 
The greatest loss from getting plants in 
this condition is in the loss of time that 
is used in getting them back to a good 
growing condition again. It takes sev- 
eral weeks to start them on again in the 
spring and thus cuts down the growing 
season to that extent. This matter of 
time is an important factor to the palm 
grower, the margin of profit being not 
by any means an excessive one, and, 
unless prepared for these contingencies. 
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the wise grower will touch the palm 
market but lightly. 

About three years ago the European 
stocks of palms were rather down in 
regard to certain sizes that were much in 
demand, but now the small plants of 
that period are coming into the market 
in great quantities, and there will doubt- 
less be many attractive ofiers made by 
the representatives of the European 
growers, those interesting hustlers who 
are always quite ready to separate the 
American florist from his hard-earned 
capital. But attractive though these 
offers may be, there is always that forty- 
five or fifty per cent of expenses to be 
kept in mind when ordering plants from 
Europe, and that the one dollar plant 
does not look quite so lar^e and cheap 
after you get through paying $1.50 for 
it without taking into consideration the 
constant possibility of finding a few 
injured or imperfect plants in each ship- 
ment. That there are many plants of 
excellent quality imported from Europe 
each season no one will deny, but there 
are also large numbers that will not pass 
muster as first-class stock, and in addi- 
tion to this there is no good reason, 
climatic or otherwise, to prevent us from 
supplying our own market with palms, 
the difference in the cost of labor not being 
enough to count for much in this matter. 
Higher duties would probably have but 
little effect on this case, the chief reason 
for the American dealer and decorator 
importing palms being found in the fact 
that he is frequently unable to find what 
he wants in this country, and is thus 
driven to importing in order to get 
plants adapted for his purpose. ' Our 
climate is superior for the production of 



palms to that of most of continental 
Europe, and many of the species may be 
grown much more rapidly here than 
there. But the pros and cons of the ques- 
tion of importing may scarcely be consid- 
ered in the light of cultural items by the 
editor unless it be along the line of mind 
culture, and it would seem best that we 
return to our knitting, or rather to our 
potting. 

There is a fungoid disease of kentias 
that bears some resemblance to the stem 
rot of which the carnation growers have 
so much tribulation. The palm that is 
affected in this manner nrst shows a 
slightly withered appearance of the foli- 
age, much as though the plant was suf- 
fering from lack of water. This is usually 
followed b;^ one or two of the lower 
leaves turning yellow rather suddenly, 
and a further examination will show 
that the plant has lotted off at the collar 
and is entirely beyond recovery. The 
progress of the disease is so rapid that 
on turning out of the pot one of the 
plants that has rotted off, it is sometimes 
round that the roots still appear to be 
healthy, though in some cases the roots 
will also appear to be affected. This dis- 
ease has given much trouble to some 
growers, and apparently infects the par 
ticular space on the bench that has oeeL. 
occupied by the diseased plant, for sxt 
apparently healthy plant that has been 
moved to fill up the space will sometimes 
develop the disease and go off in the 
same manner as its predecessor. Pror^ 
this it would seem that the bench had 
become infested to some extent with the 
germs or mycelium of the fungus. Thus 
far there does not appear to have been a 
satisfactory remedy found for this trouble, 
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but it would seem that plants that are 
not over strong to begin with, and that 
have suffered from extremes of moisture 
and dryness, are more likely to develop 
the stem rot than are those that are in 
vigorous health. In fact the plants that 
are allowed to get very dry, or arc kept 
in a partially dry condition during the 
winter, are much more likely to become 
suitable objects for the vegetable pathol- 



ogist than those that enjoy a liberal sup- 
ph* of water the year around. 
The tremendous .firing that has been 



needful during the present winter in order 
to keep up a proper temperature has 
brought about various attacks of red 
spider, the strong heat and compara- 
tively dry air provide ideal conditions for 
this little pest and require constant 
watchfulness on the part of the grower. 
Vigorous syringing will do much to keep 
this pest down, but in case a batch of 
small plants become affected by it, a dip- 
ping in a rather strong solution of 
tobacco soap or whale oil soap and 
tobacco extract will probably put a stop 
to it. The plants are thoroughly rinsed in 
the solution so that all portions of the 
foliage may be wetted, the same treat- 
ment being also of value in ridding small 
palms of mealy bug, which insect also 
propagates freely during the winter, as 
m fact it does at almost all seasons of 
the year. The subject of shading will 
soon need to be considered again and 
will probably be referred to an article in 
the near Aiture. 

PBSN SPORES AND Sl^DUNGS. 

The process of sowing fern spores has 
been described many times, but yet some 
of the essential points may bear review 
briefly, for the season of early sowing is 
now with us. Some clean 6-inch pots, or 
preferably new pots, are filled to three- 
fburths their depth with drainage mate- 
rial, either broken pots or cinders will 
answer, then the pots are filled to within 
about one- hall inch of the top with fine, 
prepared soil which has been sterilized, 
ana pressed down firmly and smoothly. 
The seed pots should then be given a 
thorough watering and allowed to drain 
for at least two hours before sowing, the 
fine duct-like spores being sprinkled 
thinly and evenly on the surface of the 
soil, and the pots being at once set away 
in the propagating hpuse, and preferably 
plunged in sand or fine ashes in a propa- 
gating frame, where the atmospheric 
conditions may be controlled to a great 
extent. ^ , ^ 

This is very necessary from the fact 
that it is better for the moisture of the 
soil to be preserved, from the first water- 
ing up to the time the sporelings appear, 
without further watering if possible, it 
being impossible to water the seed pots 
overheaa without washing the spores off. 
But at the same time it should be remem- 
bered that too dry a soil will result in 
absolute failure to gerihinate the fern 
spores, and this requires close watching 
on the part of the grower during the 
periods of strong firing that we are likely 
to experience at this season. Keeping 
the plunging material moist between the 
pots will usually avoid trouble in this 
respect, but in caseany of the pots should 
be found dry they may be watered from 
the bottom hj standing them in a bucket 
or pan containing four or five inches of 
water and leaving them there until thor- 
oughly wetted. 

The frame in which the seed pots are 
placed should be kept close during the 
day, but ventilated to some extent at 
night to avoid the drip from condensed 
moisture on the glass.This drip is more 
troublesome in some houses than in oth- 



ers and as an extra precaution some 
growers cover the seed pots with panes 
of glass. These are tiltea slightly to one 
side for the drainage of their own drip, 
and protect the spores from washing out 
with the drip from the sash above them. 
One of the advantages from the use of 
sterilized soil for fern spores is that the 
seeds of weeds in the soil are destroyed, a 
crop of weeds in the seed pots being 
highly objectionable from the tact that it 
is difficult to remove them without dis- 
turbing a number of the tiny fern pro- 
thalli or sporelings at the same time. 
Trouble is sometimes found in the seed 
pots in the form of a tiny white worm 
about one-fourth of an inch long, of the 
origin of which I am in doubt, though 
behevine it to be one form of a small 
insect that sometimes appears among 
the spores before they are sown. 

This worm burro ws about just under 
the seedling ferns, loosening them from 
the surface of the soil, and also making the 
soil so loose that it is more difficult for the 
delicate root hairs that are first formed 
from the prothallus to attach themselves 
to the soil. The most effective treatment 
I have used for this insect is to fumigate 
the propagating frame with tobacco 
steins, using a home-made fumigating 
outfit for the purpose, the arrangement 
consisting of a good sized tin can for a 
fumigating pot, this being covered with 
a large funnel and a piece of iron pipe 
one inch in diameter fitted on the funnel 
and reaching from that point into the 
frame. This apparatus cost practically 
nothing, being made from old material, 
but by its use a frame thirty to forty feet 
long could be well filled with smoke in a 
very short time, and by watching the fire 
so as to avoid any blazing of the tobacco 
stems the smoke could be kept cool 
enough to prevent injury to the seedling 
ferns. 

But the fumigation of such tender sub- 
jects must always be done cautiously, and 
it is much better to give two or three 
light applications than to scorch the 
ferns witn too strong a dose. As would 
seem natural, the strong growing ferns 
usually germinate the soonest, and such 
as Ptens ar^reea, P. quadriaurita and 
P. tremula will show signs of germina- 
tion in little more than a week, that faint 



green tint on the surface of the soil, that 
would seem to the beginner like a coating 
of green scum, showing to the fern grower 
that the first step toward a stock of 
young ferns is being made; and as the 

grothalli begin to throw up the first 
ond a watch should be kept for snails. 
These pests have a wonderful appetite 
for young fern fronds, and will mow off 
every frond from the surface of a 6- inch 
pot of seedlings in a night or two. 

Pricking off the seedlings in small 
patches or colonies onto the surface of 
other pots or pans that have been, filled 
with drainage material and fine soil in 
much the same manner as the original 
pots, will be the next operation, this 
being freauently done just about the time 
the sporelings begin to make their first 
frond. This last is a very tedious opera- 
tion, and is likely to make a man wonder 
how large a margin of profit there ought 
to be in fern growing in order to cover 
the outlay of time and patience that has 
been made during the early stages of the 
game. But tedious though it be, yet the 
raising of ferns from spores is quite a 
fascinating part of the florists' work, 
though it IS quite within the bounds of 
probability that many of the smaller 
growers and dealers can purchase their 
stock of young ferns from one of the fiem 
specialists for less money than they can 
raise them themselves. Prices are not 
very high for the ordinarv trade species 
of ferns, and it is a good thing for the 
grower to stop long enough to reckon up 
the cost of the stock he is growing from 
time to time, and if it is found that the 

groverbial dollar per square foot return 
om his glass is easier to get by buyins^ 
young stock than by raising it from seed, 
then it would appear the part of wisdom 
to let the other fellow do the growing 
and to become a plant merchant. 

Some few of the smaller growing tree 
ferns are found in trade collections at 
times, among them Blechnum Brasiliense. 
LfOmaria gibba and Lomaria ciliata, and 
also Dicksonia an tare tica, the latter being 
perhaps the best among those four. But 
all these young tree ferns are rather ten- 
der in foliage, and especially so if they 
have been grown a little too soft by 
being potted in very light soil and kept 
too warm, the latter condition also 
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fayoring the attacks of insects, of which 
thrips and scale are the most trouble- 
some. As one cannot famigate these 
ferns very severely without injuring the 
foliage, it becomes necessary to use 
anoder method to dispose of the thrips, 
this beine to dip the plants in a rather 
weak somtion of rose leaf extract or 
some similar prepfiration, and then to 
lay the plants down to avoid the extract 
running down into the roots. It is also 
less injurious to these or any tender 
plants if they are protected from strong 
light by covering them with papers after 
the dipping for about twenty- four hours. 
W. H. Taplin. 



THE MOVABLE GREENHOUSE BENCH. 

The important thing is constructing 
and successfully conducting a commerci^ 
greenhouse today is economy of space. 
The grower who solves the problem of 
making use of the space in a greenhouse 
to the best advantage will come out 
financially in the lead. There are times 
^when the florist is especially in need of 
room as for instance at Christmas, 
Baster and Decoration Day. In the 
spring also we find all florists using 
every square foot of space that can be 
pressed into service. To eliminate all 
^waste of room is the purpose of a new 
device invented by H. Witte, of Balti- 
more, Md., who has pedected the idea of 
tasing the space of greenhouse walks for 
movable benches. Following is a short 
explanation of his device, which has been 
patented in the United States and Canada. 
We refer to one of its simplest forms as 
applied to a three-qufirter-span green- 
house 25x100, suitable for roses, carna- 
tions, etc., having four benches built on 
stages. 

The stationary benches in this house 
rest on joists running longitudinally, 
supported by iron pipes seven and one- 
haltieet apart with suitable fittings and 
set in a concrete foundation. Under- 
neath the second, third and fourth benches 
we -find a number of frameworks on 
wheels so arranged that racks fastened 
on the carriages are in mesh with an 
equal number of gear wheels which in 
turn are securely fastened by the thumb 
screws on a line of shafting which runs 
longitudinally through the whole house 
and has a crank at one end. If it is 
desired' to move the shifting benches 
from underneath the stationary ones into 
the walks, the crank is tarned three times 
forward, to clear the walk, and again 
three times backward. Bach framework 
or car occupies a space of about fifteen feet 
longitudinally between the first and 
third post, the middle post bein^ skipped. 
When the moving benches are withdrawn 
nnder the stationary benches a board 
w^alk mounted on the frameworks moves 
into the back walk thus giving better 
access to the back bench. The cars can 
be coupled or uncoupled as they are 
needed. The system can be adopted to 
almost any commercial greenhouse, the 
moving benches can if wanted be with- 
drawn underneath the side benches or 
underneath a center bench. The benches 
have been tested for four vears and are 
excellent for all kind of bedding stufi", 
coleus, geraniums, altemantheras, ferns, 
begonias, etc. It has also been used for 
youne roses and carnations and will be 
tested this winter especially for grafting 
cases for roses by running a line of heat- 
ing pipes underneath so as not to inter- 
fere with the moving mechanism. Pre- 
liminary trials were favorable in this 
respect. The movable greenhouse bench 
received a certificate of merit from the 
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Gardeners' Club of Baltimore. A work- 
ing model of it was on exhibition at the 
recent chrysanthemum . show there, 
receiving a special premium. It attracted 
particularly the smaller florist with lim- 
ited means who wants a cheap arrange- 
ment for propagating in the spring. 



THE DECORATION OF HOME GROUNDS. 

No. 11.— Shows how beautiful clnmps 
of perennials find a home along the edge 
of shrubbery, if the lawn mower or shears 
are handled by an appreciative person. 
The most beautiful effects are usually 
prevented while expense and care are 
increased. 

No. 12.— If the tall growth at back 
was encouraged to screen the straight 
line of the chimney, leaving the center 
open to the lake beyond, the vista then 
so easily created would be more charm- 
ing. The Celastrus scandens to the left 
will soon reach the porch roof and droop 
over like the outer branches of an apple 
tree and will then become incorporated 
into the architecture of the place, simply 
adding grace of outline to what was 
originally stiff and mechanical. 

No. 13.— Forsythia suspensa, after 
flowers have faded and foliage developed. 
Where space is scant, the curtain of the 
shrubberv on one side and flatness of a 
vine on the other is combined by emplov- 
ing this shrub. It thrives in nortnerly 
exposures or in places quite shady. 

North Adams, Mass.— The Hoosac 
Valley Horticultural Society, which was 
organized some time ago, held its second 
meeting February 2 at the ofiBce of A. J. 
Schmutz in Arnold place. There was a 
good attendance of the members. By-laws 
and a constitution were adopted and it 
was decided that the regular meetings of 
the society will be held at Pythian hall 
the first and third Tuesday evenings. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. — Mrs. Ernest 
Haentzedied on the morning of February 
7, after a brief illness. She had been a 
sufferer from diabetes at different times 
for eight years. The deceased was bom 
in Gemuenden, Germany, in 1841. She, 
as her husband, was an enthusiastic flor- 
ist, and she worked for many years with 
her husband at their greenhouses on Lin- 
den stre«. t. She is survived by her hus- 
band, five sons and one daughter. 



Fruits and Vegetables. 

Rhubarb. 

Rhubarb is another of the ear'y spring 
vegetables that is excellent foi forcing, 
and now that the supply of winter apples 
is almost exhausted it will be chiefly 
relied upon to provide the pie so neces- 
sary to the average American citizen. 
As with asparagus the only essential to 
successful forcing is a jgood freezing. 
This, of course, it has already received 
this winter. When large quantities of 
this plant are forced for market it is 
usuall]^ ploughed up in the early fall and 
left lying fully exposed to the earliest 
frosts. Unlike asparagus the clumps are 
large and little diflieulty is experienced in 
getting it out of the ground at any time. 
The ground can be loosed with a pick 
and the roots easily lifted in a solid 
clump. A cellar (near the furnace) or 
mushroom house is a good place to force 
rhubarb or it can be forced beneath the 
potting shed bench, or under the rose or 
carnation benches. Place your clumps 
on the floor close together and fill up all 
the cavities between them with light soil 
or leaf mould. They need not be watered 
until the frost is out of them, but on the 
other hand they must not suffer from 
lack of moisture. In forcing rhubarb it 
is better to have the places in which the 
plants are growing darkened, either by 
shutters, canvas or pieces of thick paper 
tacked on to the sides of the benches and 
suspended to the floor. When watering 
use only tepid water and growth will be 
much quicker. 

Forced rhubarb is not nearly so harsh 
nor rancid as the outdoor product, and 
is much more palatable. It is even a 
dainty. It is also a good spring medi- 
cine and blood purifier, and any one who 
possibly can grow it (be he amateur or 

?rofessional) should not be without it. 
owfirds the end of February or begin- 
ning of March rhubarb can easily be 
forced out of doors. Knock the bottom 
out of several old barrels and place them 
on top of the plants in the open garden. 
Put a barrel on top of each plant, having 
them as near one another as possible, 
then fill in the spaces between the barrels 
with hot manure. Put a covering of 
boards on the tops of the barrels and 
then a covering of manure also. In a 
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short time the plants will start into 
growth. As the weather gets warmer 
the covering on the top can be gradually 
removed but cover up at night if the 
weather be cold. No other attention 
will be necessarj. This means of forcing 
can be successfully used by any one and 
in this manner the supply can be kept up 
until the plants outdoors come naturally 
into bearing. Forced in this manner the 
plants are not injured and can be used 
again next spring. J as. T. Scott. 

ASPARAGUS. 

As the spring advances there will be a 
greater demand than ever for forced vege- 
tables. Those that were stored away 
last fall will soon be depleted and the 
pickled article will lose its relish with 
daily use. The celery will soon be 
exhausted, the cabbage pit empty, and 
we will have to look for something to 
take their place. There are many things 
that can be forced in the ordinary cellar 
with comparative ease; a number of 
these we have already touched upon, but 
there are yet two others that ought not 
to be overlooked before we take up the 
subject of spring and summer vegetables 
again. These are asparagus and rhubarb. 

There are few vegetables to-day that 
can be forced so readily as these, and 
the»e are few vegetables that give such 
wholesome satisfaction. Asparagus is 
not only one of the finest of vegetable 
dishes, but it is also one of the healthfulest, 
and it beats the much heralded swamp 
root as a kidney stimulative. With care- 
ful manipulation it can be had from now 
until the green peas are ready to be 
picked next June. Asparagus and 
rhubarb can be forced at any time 

Provided they have been subjected to a 
eezing. At this late date there can be 
no question about the freezing, for we 
have just passed through one of the 
severest winter spells that has been 
experienced in this section for many 
years. The greatest trouble will be to 
get the roots out of the ground, and the 
question of which roots to select will 
also present itself. Asparagus in many 
places is an extremely hard thing to 
grow, but along the eastern coast we do 
not experience much difficulty. It is 
naturally a sea-side plant which delights 
in a salty soil and a salt laden atmos- 
phere, and the conditions here naturally 
iavor it. Asparagus beds in this section 
do not need to be renewed so often as 
they do in most places. They will con- 
tinue here in good bearing condition for 
fifteen, twenty or twenty-five years. It 
is a wise provision, however, to plant a 
young bed every two or three years. The 
plants from the fourth to the sixth year 
are always the most vigorous, and it is a 
wise precaution to have them in different 
stages of maturity. Where asparagus 
succeeds well there are few better paying 
crops, and few that are so universally 
appreciated. When the plants are to be 
forced the older beds should be selected. 
It is the wiser policv, of course, to lift all 
the plants for forcing in the fall months 
before the ground is frozen hard and leave 
them lying exposed to the elements and 
subjected to hard freezing before being 
put in the forcing bed. At the present 
time it will be a somewhat difficult job 
getting them out of the ground without 
injuring the roots, but if the snow be 
cleaned oflf the ground and two or three 
feet of hot manure placed on the top 
the frost will soon be driven out and 
it will not be so hard getting at the 
roots. At this time they wdl have had 
frost enough, and as soon as lifted they 
can be put in the forcing bed. The bed 



can be made up in any ordinary cellar or 
outhouse where a temperature of 50° or 
55° can be maintained, but the best place 
is under the center bench of a rose or car- 
nation house. 

Spread a layer of light soil about two 
inches deep over the floor or foundation 
and lay in your plants almost touching 
one another, then cover them over with 
two or three inches preferably of leaf soil. 
If the soil be dry a good watering should 
be given, but if moist enough it may be 
deferred for a tew days. Never allow the 
bed to become dry, however, and when 
watering is needed use tepid water and 
growth will be quicker. Asparagus is an 
exceptionally easy thing to force, and if 
these conditions be observed no trouble 
will be experienced. Fcr succession, 
plants should be introduced about once 
a month, and the supply can be main- 
tained until the outdoorcrop is ready for 
use. By the beginning of March it will 
not be necessary to lift the plants, but 
instead, put an ordinary frame and sash 
on top of the beds out of doors; cover up 
the sash on top with one or two feet of 
manure, and also for two or three feet 
around the sides and leave it thus until 
the young growths appear. The cover- 
ing on the top may then be removed dur- 
ing the day and put on again at night. 
In this way the plants will come along 
naturally, and it protected until warm 
weather they will be none the worse for 
having been disturbed from their winter's 
sleep, and will give as good results next 
year. Forced asparagus is very tender 
and makes an excellent addition to our 
supply of winter and carlv spring vegeta- 
bles, /as. T. Scott. 



HINTS IN HORTICULTURE. 

The following is an extract of an 
address by Adin A. Hixon, secretary of 
the Worcester County Horticultural 
Society, before a recent meeting of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 

I have advised the Massachusetts 
farmer to plant apple trees, but to my 
surprise one of your essayists last year 
recommended the same thing for the 
farmers of the state in general, but not 
for those east of Worcester. I cannot 
understand why this should be so. Look 
at the early history of apple culture in 
Boston. 



Since the first settlement of this coun- 
try, Boston has been in advance in agri- 
cultural and horticultural development 
and has made rapid progress in the 
science of pomology. In 1625 or 1626, 
Rev. William Blackstone had an orchard 
on the west slope of Beacon Hill. Gov- 
ernor Endicott established nurseries in 
Salem as early as 1628 and in 1648 sold 
500 apple trees to William Trask for 250 
acres of land. Governor Wmthrop was 
very prominent in horticultural matters 
a^ early as 1630, having land on the 
Mystic river and a garden at the foot of 
School street and also another one at 
Governor's island. The Colonial Legis- 
lature granted him the use of this island 
for a rental of two bushels of apples, one 
for the governor and one for the legisla- 
ture. 

In 1730 apples were for sale in the 
market from the Blackstone orchard. 
Hon. Paul Dudley sent to England in 
1726 an account of the culture of fruit in 
Roxbury. He tells of trees there which 
were from six to ten feet and each bear- 
ing from thirty to thirty-eight bushels. 
He closed his letter by saying: *'Our peo- 
ple of late years have run so much to 
orchards that a village of forty families 
near Boston made nearly three thousand 
barrels of cider; another of two hundred 
families made nearly ten thousand bar- 
rels. Governor Hancock's grounds near 
the site of the present state house. Gov- 
ernor Hutchins' place at the North End 
near Hanover and Fleet streets; Governor 
Bowdoin's and his son's place at Dor- 
chester, and many other places in and 
around Boston are noted for their 
orchards. Roxbury is particularly noted 
for its apple culture and some farms 
there have produced from five hundred 
to one thousand barrels of Roxbury Rus- 
sets. The orchards through Essex, Mid- 
dlesex and Norfolk counties testify to tbe 
adaptability of soil and climate for apple 
culture." • 

In the selection of app'e trees for the 
development of an orchard I would, in 
many cases, advise going to a nursery 
and selecting trees regardless of names or 
variety, taking a thrifty tree with plenty 
of roots. These I would set out and ihe 
next year ^raft to such varieties as my 
market might demand. Last spring I 
visited an orchard about eight miles from 
Worcester, while looking for the San Jose 
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scale. I found the orchard free from any 
insect or fungous troubles and showing 
very good care. The owner incidentally 
remarked, as he was showing me through 
the orchard, that this tree was an Astra- 
chan, and so on, until he had mentioned 
six or eight names. I advised him to 
graft into Gravenstein, or some other 
sort that he could sell. "Why, Mr. 
Hixon," he answered, "I get acrop every 
year and get from $1.50 to $3 a barrel 
for my apples and sell them all." This 
man has established a reputation for 
Astrachans. He took me into the cellar 
under his barn, all nicely cemented, to 
show me a sweet apple of which he 
thought a great deal. He had about 
fifty bushels in a bin and in the next bin 
about one hundred bushels of turnips. 
You could hardly tell one from the other, 
by the taste. 

I have in mind another lot of apples 
kept in the cellar of a horse stable, where 

gigs were kept. These apples were not 
t to sell Apples to keep their flavor 
must be kept in a fairly dry, cool and 
clean place as near a freezing temperature 
as possible. Another man received $4.50 
for 150 Astrachan apples. They did not 
quite fill a bushel box, so he put in ten 
more apples. He sold the balance of his 
Astrachans, 103 bushels, for $103. 
Another man, two years ago, disposed 
of his windfalls and seconds in the nearby 
villages, keeping his best apples until 
until March and April, when he sold 
them from $3.50 to $6 a barrel. 

One of our large growers a year a^o 
sold his apples in the fall, delivered in 
btdk to the cars, for from 80 cents to 
$1.25 a barrel. After some talk I induced 
him to put some of his Baldwins and 
Sutton Beauties into cold storage. Late 
in March he took out two barrels and 
offered them to one of our fruit dealers, 
who offered him $2 a barrel at first. He 
objected to selling them for that and was 
given twenty-five cents more. He came 
to see me, not very well pleased with his 
venture and I told him that it was as 
important to sell well as to grow well. 
He went out and returned in about an 
hour, having sold all the apples he had, 
about forty barrels, for $3.75 a barrel. 

The man or woman to succeed in the 
growing of fruit or in any other horti- 
calturalpursuit must have a love for the 
business. He must take an interest in it 
and be willing to work. Then he will 
find it profitable. A short time ago a 
man called on me with a letter from a 
New York nurseryman advising him not 
to plant any of the Japanese varieties of 
plums. The onlv varieties to plant, so 
he wrote, were the Grand Duke and Arch 
Duke. Our experience in the vicinity of 
Worcester is that the Japanese are 
hardier, less liable to insects and black 
knot, and they bear young. Some varie- 
ties, like the Abundance, may rot, and 
they must be thinned out. Plums, espe* 
cially the Japanese, are disposed to over- 
bear. 

Peaches do better on a new soil, land 
that has just been cut off, leaving a soil 
that is filled with vegetable matter. One 
grower with an orchard of 2,500 trees 
bought trees in Georgia, Delaware, New 
Jersey, New York, Michigan and Con- 
necticut, in order to determine the 
liability of trees from the various sec- 
tions to the peach yellows. He finds 
very little difference, after four years* 
comparison. An old book published in 
1626 says: ''There is one thing necessary 
to ' make your orchard better and more 
lasting, and it is so necessary that with- 
out it your orchard cannot last, and 
that is soiling or manuring, or in other 
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words, putting on a lot of vegetable 
matter." I distribute from 1,500 to 
2,000 scions, mostly of apples, every 
year. I am very particular that these 
Dhall be from trees that bear handsome 
fruit and good crops. They must be 
from young and thrifty trees, or what I 
call good pedigree stock. 

The development of plant growing 
under glass is wonderful. The sterili- 
zation of the soil for the destruction of 
worms, sub- irrigation, the growing of 
lettuce and tomatoes without water 
from the time of planting until after the 
crop is harvested; the forcing of cucum- 
bers, the fertilization of the blossoms by 
hand or by bees to insure a crop; the use 
of electricity, the forcing of mushrooms 
and of rhubarb in the dark, are all 
mysteries to the ignorant. In the case 
ofrhubarb, for instance, we get a product 
which is a beautiful pink and very tender, 
at the same time brittle, much superior 
to that forced in any other way. 

At a meeting of farmers interested in 
corn growing for canning, I was asked 
why seed corn deteriorated. Upon inquiry 
I found that these farmers alwavs saved 
the largest and plumpest ears for seed, 
while I always select the ears with the 
deepest kernels and the most shrivelled, 
as that is an indication of their having 
the largest percentage of sugar. I have 
saved one variety for years and it has 
improved in that time by selection. I 
choose my best and earliest beets, turnips, 
parsnips and carrots for seed planting, 
and if I find atomato plant that is doing 
remarkably well on my land I save the 
tomatoes mr seed. 

Melon, cucumber and tomato seeds I 
scoop out of the fruit and put into a 
bowl, letting it stand until it ferments. 
Then I wash it, and in that way save 
only the plump and clean seeds. The 
saving of seed from plants that may have 
become acclimated I think is a aecided 
advantage. In my trips among the 
farmers I find that many of them do not 
have gardens. A short time ago I stayed 
over night with a well-to-do farmer who 
apologized for the late breakfast with 
the explanation that he had to send to 
one of the neighbors for potatoes. Every 
one that has land should have a garden, 
growing a variety of vegetables and 
small fruits, also various kinds of other 
fruits. 

I have several acquaintances who have 
bought summer places with old and 
scraggly apple trees on them. I have 



advised trimming and grafting to vari- 
ous early varieties so tJ|at the family 
and visitors may have an the fruit that 
they desire during vacation. A good 
strawberry bed is a source of pleasure 
and profit, especially if you have children. 
One of my neighb 3rs who is very fond of 
currants has them from the beginning of 
the season until into September. 

Scientists estimate that nearly 50 per 
cent offruit and vegetation is dfestroyed 
by insects and fungus growth. I some- 
times think it is a wise provision of 
nature. The farmer com plains about the 
prices he now receives, and if the product 
were increased 100 per cent the prices 
would be still lower. What we want is 
a higher grade quality instead of quantity. 
Perhaps it would be better illustrated by 
referring to the fecundity of plants. A 
plant of giant foxglove has 864 buds, or 
seed pods, each containing seed estimated 
by weight as 589,950 seeds. Calling 
this 500,000 and allowing that each 
plant was equally prolific for three years, 
they would produce 125,000,000,000 
plants, which would be enough to cover 
100 times the entire surface of the land of 
the globe, allowing eight plants to the 
square yard. 

For a general fertilizer for garden and 
greenhouse work I would suggest 2,000 
pounds of fine bone, 500 pounds of nitrate 
of soda, 400 pounds of muriate of potash, 
300 pounds of sulphate of ammonia, which 
mix thoroughly. Some of our experi- 
mental stations say that the horticul- 
turist cannot afford to use bone. In my 
own* experience of twenty-five years I 
have never found a gardener that you 
could persuade to do without it. One of 
your most successful exhibitors of chrys- 
anthemums says: "I use bone liberally 
in my compost heap, and when I prepare 
my beds in the houses I fork in another 
lot and a^ain the middle of the season." 
His exhibits are all first premium. On 
my own place we use it liberally inside 
and out and flowers grown with it show a 
decided improvement in petal and foliage. 

I have great faith in lime, used with 
judgment. A garden that has been 
heavily dressed for years with stable 
manure that does not respond can be 
treated with a dressing of lime in the fall 
and ploughed in, then a light dressing in 
the spring and harrowed. An orchard 
that has green crops, if ploughed under 
sometimes will show mold, especially in 
the wet season; or any land that may be 
sour will be benefited. 
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Thk senate committe on public lands 
has authorized a favorable report on the 
bill providing means for acquiriog sp-OYes 
of Sequoia gigantea, in the state of Cali- 
fornia, with a view to making these 
tracts a national park. 



PIPmG FOR GREENHOUSE. 

Ed. Gardening :--How much 1^-inch 
pipe will I need for a 17xl20-foot house 
with a three-quarters span running east 
and west, the walls and ends to be 
boarded and shingled, front wall four 
feet high and back wall six feet high, 
from ground level to the ridge pole ten 
feet. The glass will be butted. I will 
use hot water for heating with a twenty- 
five horse power locomotive boiler which 
has thirty-eight 2-inch tubes. The night 
temperature required is 70°. It rarely 
goes below 16° below zero in this section. 
I have a house 12x100 running north 
and south, glass lapped, heated by 2-inch 
pipe, five flows ana five returns. Will 
the two houses, the new and the old, be 
too much for the boiler in cold weather? 

E.J. B. 

It is not advisable to use pipe as small 
as lii-inch for a house more than 100 
feet long. It will be far better to use 
2-indi pipe for the coils in a houise 120 
feet in fongth. To maintain a tempera- 
ture of 70° under the conditions named 
there should be three 2V^inch flow pipes 



and twelve 2-inch returns in three coils. 
One flow can be to the center of the house 
and the others upon the plates. The 
flows may be partly upon the walls or 
all may be imder the beaches, according 
to the arrangement of the houses. 

L. R. T. 



CUCUMBERS FOR FORCING. 

Bd. Gabdbning:— I am thinking of 
rutting cucumbers in one of my green- 
houses. Will you kindly inform me what 
are the best kinds for forcing and whether 
it is necessary to have bees? I have had 
good success with the English forcing, 
but some daim it is better to have bees 
for White Spine. F. H. R. 

The forcing of the various types of 
White Spine cucumbers does not sreatly 
difier from that of the English forcing 
varieties, but there are some points of 
difference worth noting. The English 
varieties need some shade, the American 
sorts require practically all possible sun- 
light, at least during the colder months. 
The White Spine section have a tendency 
to ripen up their crop much quicker than 
the kni^lish sorts and require artificial 
pollination to secure satisfactory results; 
we find the English varieties set fully as 
well when not fertilized in winter. A 
good selection of White Spine offered is 
that known as Improved Arlington, and 
can be procured from all reputable seeds- 
men. This is relied on almost exclusively 
in the extensive cucumber forcing estab- 
lishments in Arlington, East Mansfield 
and the vicinity of Pitchbunr, Mass., 
which send large quantities to New York 
in addition to supplyins^ the Boston 
markets. It is an undoubted fact that 
the White Spine varieties need artificial 
pollination of some kind. Bees are used 
m not a few places, and with excellent 
results. If P. H. R. can secure a hive we 
can guarantee him a good set, other con- 
ditions being right. Other methods of 
pollination adopted are shaking the 
wires to disseminate the pollen about 
noon on bright davs when the atmos- 
phere is dry, and hand pollination by 
means of camel's hair brushes; if bees, 
however, are procurable they will prove 
the most satisfactory. Remove them 
from the house when doing any fumiga- 
ting. Of the English forcing varieties we 
can recommend the followmg as being 
first-dass: Telegraph, Improved, Peer- 
less, Matchless, Lord Roberts and Sensa- 
tion. These are as distinct an advance 
over varieties grown a generation ago 
as are the improved White Spine cucum- 
bers now grown compared with those 
cultivated even a decade ago. 

W. N. Craig. 



WASHINGTON PARK PLANS. 

There recently has been quite a dis- 
cussion of the scheme for a vista through 
the mall from the capital to the Potomac 
river. A vista or boulevard 800 feet wide 
was in the plans of L' Enfant, the Prench 
engineer who laid out the streets and 
parks of Washington. About 1850-51 
the services of the celebrated landscape 
architect Downing were secured by the 
government and among his services was 
the planting of the maul with trees that 
are now a l^aut^ and a joy to the lovers 
of cool and refreshing shade. In the 
years following Downing's work the 
vista scheme seems to have slumbered, 
but it was recently revived by the plans 
for the new agricultural buUding. The 
house committee on ai^culture, of which 
Mr. Wadsworth is chairman, finding that 
the new building was designed to front 



on a vista that does not exist at once 
began an investigation. One result of 
their labors has been to show that the 
new building if so placed would be incon- 
venient to the present lines of travel, its 
rear instead ot its front being on the 
street. They further daim that it will 
be fifty years before the government can 
afford to build the boukvard. A vista 
can be had at any time by chopping^ 
down the trees. The trees are now 
causing most of the discussion. It 
always seems a pitvto destroy fine trees, 
but all who have knowledge of what a 
fine city park ought to be must agree 
that the mall as it now is falls short of 
the requirements. Its streets and walks 
are rambling and uncertain; between its 
most attractive point and the best 
section of the city a disreputable red- 
light district intervenes. The Smith- 
sonian Institute and the National 
Museum are noteworthy attractions, 
but as a park it is more a resort for 
idlers and loafers than for fashionable or 
even the great middle classes. If a vista 
would make it a popular resort bv all 
means let us have the vista. S.'E. 



ViNBLAND, N. J.— The floral society of 
this place, the only one of its kind in 
southern Jersey, which was chartered in 
1868, has elected these officers: President, 
Mrs. A. E. Gay; vice presidents. Miss M. 
Abbott, Mrs. J. P. Gage, Mrs. H. Gove; 
librarian, Mrs. S. S. Gould; treasurer, 
Mr. Godkin. 

Louisville, Ky.— The Kentucky State 
Horticultural Society at the meeting 
January 28, which closed the convention 
for 1904, requested the legislature to 
expand the scope and duties of the State 
Entomologist to include a more frequent 
and more minute examination of the 
fruit stock in Kentucky for the discovery 
of insects and other damaging marauders 
of that variety. 

Obituary. 

JOSEPH M AGILL. 

Joseph Ma^ll, treasurer of the A. T. Dc 
La Mare Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany, Ltd., since its organization in 
1891, died Priday, February 5, at his 
home in New York. The funeral services 
were held at the Second United Presby- 
terian church, Jersey City Heights, on 
Sunday, February 7. 

CHARLES IC. THORNTON. 

Charles M. Thornton, senior member 
of the firm of Thornton Brothers, died 
Pebruarv 1, from heart failure, a trouble 
from which he had long suffered. Mr. 
Thornton was the son of Geo. J. Thorn- 
ton who was for many years gardener 
forWm. Sutton in North Andover. In 
1876 in company with his two brothers 
he establishea the firm of Thornton Broth- 
ers, which has since that time done a 
large and profitable business as florists 
and art dealers. His age was 52 years. 

CLARENCE A. DU.NN. 

Clarence A. Dunn died Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 9, at Philadelphia, Pa., of pneu- 
monia, aged 43 year*. He was sick but 
a week and the news of his death was a 

great shock to his many friends. Mr. 
•unn started in the business at Robert 
Craig's. After a few years he engaged in 
business as a grower at Norristown. He 
afterward moved to Philadelphia and 
opened a retail establishment. Later he 
took up the commission business with 
Leo Niessen, going from there to Horace 
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Dumont. Last fall he commenced the 
commission business on his own account. 
He later added florists' supplies. He 
leaves a wife and four children. K. 

WILLIAM J. RBDDY. 

William J. Reddy, one of the oldest 
florists of Syracuse, N. Y., died January 
13. Mr. Ready was born in Bngland and 
came to this country in his early life. He 
worked at his profession in and around 
New York city for a number of years, 
after which he went to Syracuse and was 
employed by the late James J. Bdden as 
private gardener. About twenty-five 
years ago he went to work for P. R. 
Quinlan in his greenhouses and was 
employed there until about three years 
airo. when his old age would not permit 
of his working longer. He was 70 years 
old and is survived by his widow, three 
daughters and one son, Robert Reddy, of 
Syracuse. 

WILLIAM THOMPSON. 

William Thompson, gardener to the 
Manhattan state hospital, Central Islip, 
L. I., died suddenly at the age of 63 
years, January 17, and was buned in the 
Catholic cemetery at Bay Shore, L. I., 
January 20. He was bom in Dublin, 
IrelancC and came to this country in 
1888. He became widely known here as 
a gardener of skill. He was employed at 
the Manhattan hospital for the last five 
vears, and had marked success, his exhi- 
bitions of vegetables and plants at the 
fairs of Riverhead, Huntington, and at 
the Barklev lyceum, being awarded the 
highest prize 1 in their dass. He was 
formerly gardener at the N. Y. Experi- 
ment station, Geneva, N. Y., where he 
had charge of the growing of vegetables 
for the World's Fair, Chicago, m 1893. 
His success and skill were nere again 
verv marked, as he was awarded a 
diploma for high dass vegetables grown 
both in the open and under glass. He 
was well known in Ireland for nis skill in 
growing all kinds of fruits, flowers and 
vegetables, and was awarded a certifi- 
cate of merit by the Royal Horticultural 
Sodety of Ireland. The passing away of 
Mr. Thompson will be very much regret- 
ted by the many friends who knew him, 
because they all' loved him for his simple, 
pure and honorable ways. D. 

BLI B. LEWIS. 

Eli B. Lewis died at his home on Locust 
street, Lockport, N. Y., January 21. He 
was bom at Boose Hill, Conn., in 1819. 
He removed from there to Holland, N. Y., 
in 1841. From there he went to Albion, 
Mich., where he married in 1846, return- 
ing to Holland, N. Y., in 1848. Here he 
engaged in gardening. In 1862 he moved 
to Lockport, where he continued garden- 
ing and embarked in flower growing, 
which lines he carried on very successfully 
for many years. He propagated about 
all of the once famous Niagfira grapes 
and at the time of his death was propa- 
gating a new grape for Stark Brothers, 
which was unnamed. The grape and 
fruit business will be continued by Fred 
B. Lewis; his son, and the greenhouses 
by Fred. G. Lewis, agrandson. He leaves 
a wife and two sons, Frank B. and Fred 
B. Lewis, also three daughters, Mrs. 
Clement, of Lockport, Mrs. Lamont 
Prace, of Buffalo, and Mrs. R. B. Oliver, 
of Lockport Mr. Lewis was known all 
over the country among nurserymen and 
was one of the wealthiest of Lockport' s 
dtizens. His residence and grounds on 
Locust street were among the most 
attractive in the dty. While he was not 
a member of the Buffalo Florists' Club 



his sons and grandson were very active 
members, and Mr. Lewis himself was 
always a great reader of evervthing per- 
taining to the nursery and floriculture, 
and an authority on grapes and small 
fruits. 

CHARLES EVANS. 

Charles Evans, prominent among Bos- 
ton rose growers for many years, died at 
his home in Watertown, Mass., on Sun- 
day evening, January 24. Several days 
previous, returning from the city, he had 
slipped and was slightly cut on the le^ in 
alignting from a car. Blood poisoning 
eventually set in and caused his death. 
Mr. Evans was bom in Mongomery- 
shire, Wales, March, 1838. When a 
young man he entered the employ of the 
Right Rev. Bishop Judge, serving as gfir- 
dener for many years. He emigrated to 
Canada in May, 1868, but immediatdy 
left Canada for the United States, where 
his first position was as gardener for the 
senior member of the Ames Plow Com- 
pany, at Worcester, Mass. After one 
year he went to the Tucker greenhouses 
in Worcester, and from there he engaged 
in 1870 with Stephen Dow, of Wo bum, 
where he built and superintended the most 
modern greenhouse establishment in New 
Englana for eight years. He went to 
England in 1880 to engage in rose grow- 
ing there on the American plan but two 
years later returned to Massachusetts, 
where he built the place at Watertown, 
which he conducted successfully till the 
time of his death. He leaves a widow, 
two sons and a daughter. 

Mr. Evans was of most amiable and 
kindly disposition and always compan- 
ionable and popular with his associates. 
Last year he became a member of the 
Andent and Honorable Artillery Com- 
panv and participated enthusiastically 
m the reception given to the Honorable 
Artillery Company of London. 

PHILIP GAUGES. 

Philip Gauges, for the past twenty-two 
years an employe of the United States 
Botanical Gardens, Washington, D. C, 
died at his home in that dty on Monday, 
February 1. He had suffered from a 
muscular trouble for nearly a year but 
the end came with an attack of pneu- 
monia. Mr. Gauges was bom in Baltimore 
forty- eight years ago. At the age of 
thirteen he entered the employ of Robert 
J. Halliday, the well known Baltimore 
florist, remaining there until 1882, when 
he secured a position in the botanical gar- 
dens at Wasnington. In the same year 
he married Miss Annie Frederick, of Bal- 
timore, who died a few years later. In 
1890 he married Miss Mary E. Yockel, 
also of Baltimore, who with five children 
survives him. His other living relatives 
are his mother, a sister and three broth- 
ers. One brother, Jos. A., is an emplove 
of the bureau of plant industry of the 
agricultural department. During his 
long service at the botanical gardens he 
had met many men of nationcu fame, his 
kind and obliging disposition winning 
him friends apiong them. He attended 
many of the conventions of commercial 
florists in other cities and had alfirge 
acquaintance among the growers and 
dealers of the country, and a host of 
friends connected \«ith the government 
horticultural bureaus and the commer- 
did trade of Washington. His funeral 
was hdd at St. Mary's Catholic church, 
Washington, on Wednesday, February 3, 
the pall bearers being Assistant Superin- 
tenaent Reynolds, Magnus Swenson, 
Michad McCarthy and Alex Weir, all of 
the botanical gardens. 




The Late Joeiah Hoopes. 



WORKERS IN HORTICULTURE CXLVI. 

Josiah Hoopes, a member of the firm of 
Hoopes Bro. & Thomas, nurserymen. 
West Chester, Pa., died January 16, aged 
72 years. He had been ill for some time 
with pneumonia. The deceased, since 
his early boyhood, was an ardent lover 
of botany and his study of the native 
flowers and trees led him finally to adopt 
the nursery business as his profession. 
In the early fifties the present firm was 
organized and the business has ^own 
until now it is one of the largest m the 
country. Mr. Hoopes wrote several 
works on evergreens, one of them, his 
"Book of Evergreens" being a practical 
treatise on the conifer or cone bearing 
plants of the world. It was published in 
1868 and has had a large sale, having 
been translated into several languages. 
In addition to his duties at the nursery 
he took an interest in local public affairs 
and held many offices of trust. He leaves 
a wife and one son. K. 



Dayton, O.— The Montgomery County 
Horticultural Society held its monthly 
meeting Febraary 3 at the residence of 
John Siebenthaler. 

Cincinnati, O.— On recommendation 
of the mayor boys at the House of 
Refuge are to be taught gardening. 
While admiring the flowers in the green- 
houses on a tour of inspection the 
mayor exclaimed to Superintendent 
Allison: "Why don't you make florists 
out of some of the boys?" Superintend- 
ent Allison agreed. Mr. Critchell, the 
park superintendent, was told of the 
plan and approved of it. 

Dobb's Ferry, N. Y.— A regular meet- 
ing of the Dobb's Ferry Horticultural 
Association was held in Odd Fellows* 
hall, Saturday, January 30. There was 
a large attendance. The evening was 
devoted to the making of a new schedule 
for the fall show. A prize was given by 
S. Bradley, gardener to O. J. Smith, for 
the best fohage plant in a 6-inch pot, 
which was awarded to Mr. Fisher for a 
dracsna. Other competitors were Mr. 
Kasberg and Mr. Boreham, who staged 
Pandanus Veitchii and Aspidistra varie- 
gata. S. Bradley staged a fine spedmen 
of Pandanus Sanderi. Thomas Lee is to 
give an essay at the next meeting. 

J.B. 
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Miscellaneous. 



LENOX HORTICULTURAL SOQETY. 

The refipilar meeting of the Lenox Hor- 
ticnltnriS Society was held in the society 
rooms February 6. After the meeting, 
Dr. B. O. Horey, curator of the Museum 
of Natural History, delivered a very 
interesting public lecture on "Mount 
Pelee and the destruction of St. Pierre/' 
which was illustrated with 200 stereop- 
tican views which were for the most 
part taken by Dr. Hovey. The lecture 
was free and the hall was well filled. 

At the next meeting, February 20, the 
societv will hold another public lecture, 
at which Edward Howe Porbush, state 
ornithologist, will be the speaker. His 
lecture will be on "Birds" and will also 
be illustrated by stereopticon views. 
The society anticipates another large 
attendance. G. F. 



MONMOTH COUIfTT HORT. SOCIETY. 

The semi-monthly meeting of the Mon- 
mouth County Horticultural Society 
was held February 5. The meeting was 
Ycry well attended and interesting. A 

grand display of cut flowers was on exhi- 
ition. U. A Kettel. gardener to James 
Locb, had some fine lily of the valley, 
roses, Lilium Harrisii and narcissi, scor- 
ing in all 220 points. James Dowlen, 
Sardener to H. L. Terrell, had a well 
owered plant of Coelogyne cristata, a 
vase of good roses and a vase oC carna- 
tions, scorins in all 235 points. Mr. 
Dowlen exhibited several seedling carna- 
tions of promise, a crimson scoring 90, a 
red 90, a scarlet 85, and several whites 
scoring 70 points. Geo. H. Hale, gar- 
dener to Edward D. Adams, had some 
well grown freesias. Princess of Wales 
violets and imantophyllums, scoring in 
all 250 points. The judges of the evening 
were W. W. Kennedy, A. G. Williams and 
Wm. Turner. The members who visited 
Tarrytown, N. Y., to attend the annual 
dinner of the Tarxytown Horticultural 
Society, arrived home safely, although I 
understand the snow was a little deep 
in places. They reviewed their trip in 
detail. J. Yomans, our Oceanic Chauncey 
Depe w, made a speech which will not be 
forgotten for a long time at Tarrytown. 
The discussions ot the evening were on 
experiment stations and San Jose scale, 
and its treatment in winter and summer. 
Most of the members present took part 
Mr. Hale, in order to find the views of the 
members, asked whether the^ thought it 
essential for a person Icarnme the gar- 
dening profession to take up botanv to 
become a good gardener. Most of those 
present gave their views, some stating 
that if a gardener could combine and 
carry the two he would be a stronger 
man, but the general trend of the views 
was against it, stating it was not neces- 
sary, as botany was a study in itself and 
from their experience and observation 
botanists as a rule made very poor gar- 
deners. B. 



THE NEW JERSEY HORT. SOCIETY. 

The regular monthly meeting and exhi- 
bition of the Ne w Jersey Floricultural Soci- 
ecy, the first competitive one for 1904, was 
held on Friday. February 6, at Oceanic, N. 
J. Orchids Laelia anceps Stella, Oncidium 
Forbesii and Coelogyne Micholetzii, from 
the houses of William Barr of Llewellyn 
Park, grown by Arthur Bodwell, 
attracted attention for their variety, 
beauty and skillful cultivation. The last 



two were of last year's importation, it 
being a very difficult thing to secure bloom 
the nrst season. The cyclamens in pots 
from the houses of Wm. Runkle, grown 
by D. Kindsgrab, were perfect in form 
and beauty of flower and foliage and 
received 95 points. The iudges for the 
evening were Harry O. May and Jos. B. 
Davis. Vases of The Bride carnations 
and Gen. MacArthur roses, exhibited by 
John N. May, on attention being drawn 
to the fact that they were not entered for- 
competition and had already been cer- 
tificated by the society, received a unani- 
mous vote of thanks. Topics discussed 
all bore upon the contest and were: 
"Adherence to By-laws in Elections," 
"Standards of Judging," "Award of 
Certificates," "Selection of Judges" and 
"What Constitutes a Gardener." It was 
decided to adhere strictly to the b^-laws, 
to kave judges un trammeled, using due 
care to select competent men, and to 
guard certificates so when they were 

fiven they would be valued. Pres. Geo. 
mith announced that provision had 
been made to award prizes, the exact 
number not having been determined, and 
explained why the committee had formed 
two classes that the younger members 
might feel secure of their share of prizes. 
One new member was nominated. Let- 
ters from the Tarrytown and New York 
Florists' Clubs were read and attendance 
upon the carnation night of the last 
urged by Joseph A. Manda, who stated 
that while ladies had been invited for 
that night the "canteen" would be 
operated "on the quiet," for he was on 
that committee. Jos. B. Davis. 



J. E. HaiDM— SUr of Bethlehem, lelf yellow; 
Judo, learlei; J. £. HainM. loarlei; Imperial, 
pink and roee striped and No. 77 roaj pink. 



NEW YORK FLORISTS' aUB. 

The meeting of the Florists' Club Mon- 
day evening, February 8, was a record 
breaker. It was remarkable for the 
attendance, which amounted to 225, 
including a fair representation of the fair 
sex; for the exhibition of carnations, 
which was of extraordinary extent and 
merit, and for the number of distinguished 
Tisitors from distant points, among them 
being Robert Craig, PhUadelphia; J. B. 
Haines, Bethlehem, Pa.; P. Welch, Bos- 
ton; M. A. Patten and L. B. Small, 
Tewkesbury, Mass.; Peter Fisher, Ellis, 
Mass., and T. J. Johnston and wife. 
Providence, R. I. The exhibition was 
superb, the number of blooms shown in 
each vase contributing to produce an 
eflfect ot exuberant brilliancy. The 
capacity of the hall was taxed to the 
utmost with the larg^e number of exhibits 
and the throng of visitors. With a room 
twice as large the effect of the exhibits 
would have been even better. There 
being no incitement to competition in 
the way of prizes, the committee entered 
into the spirit of the occasion and in its 
report mentioned only the general excel- 
lence of the exhibits and recorded the 
name of each contributor and his exhibit 
without individual comment except as 
regarded a vase of white carnations from 
Dailledouse Brothers, which was singled 
out as so remarkable as to be worthy of 
this especial honor. The blooms in ques- 
tion were of a seedling known as No. 144 
C, and in size, form and other important 
characteristics were simply marvelous 
and unapproached by anything in the 
carnation line hitherto. The other exhib- 
itors and their displays were as follows: 

Robert Craig <t Son— Vesper, white and deeply 
frioKed, and Adonts. 

Wm. Didden— Helen Retd, rosy pink. 

L. E. Marqulsee— Albatrois, while, and FIu- 
mingo, Boarlet 

H. L. Pattbey— Pink seedlingi, including Suc- 
cessor and Got. Odell. 

J. E. Rrayer-Torkston, blush sport from Lawson. 



J. Reimela— Gomez, Lawson, Striped Lawson 
No. n, white and carmine striped, 
ardens— Aipine Glow, Enohantress, 



and seedlfaig No. CI, white and carmine striped. 
Cottage Gardens— Aipine Glow, Eoohantresi 
Prosperity, White Rooserelt, Octorooo, maroon 



crimson: The President, crimson; Sibel Ward, 
rose pink: Sensation, blush with deep pink cen- 
ter; Judge Hinsdale. 8trii>ed: Maoinao, white; 



Mrs. J. A. Tbaver, lisbt pink, and a vase of band- 
ime unnamed seedling*. 
R. Witterstaetter— The Cardinal, scarlet; L. E. 



Small, white Vsedling No. 8. 

Peter Fisher— Nelson Fisher and Mrs. M. A. 
Patten. 

A. J. Tbarp— Crane. 

M A. P* tie o— Mrs. M. A. Patten. 

Uanr & Smith— Indianapolis, pink. 

J. D. Thompson Caroaiion Company— Enchant- 
ress Mrs. Patten and several seedlings, but all 
badly injured in travel ins. 

F. R. Pierson Company— Enchantress, White 
Lawson, Adonis and Daheim, maroon crimson. 

Jerome Suydam -Ama^e, scarlet; white seed- 
ling and several mixed seedlings. 

J. N. May— The Bride, while. 

Among the promiscuous exhibits were 
an improved freesia from J. A Shellem, 
three varieties of freesia from Rudolph 
Fischer, Adiantum Parleyense from A. N. 
Pierson, Nephrolepis Scottii from John 
Scott and a movable expansion plant 
siipport from H. L Patthey. 

The usual routine business of the dub 
having been gone through with, Peter 
Fisher of Ellis, Mass., was introduced b^ 
President Traendly and after an enthusi- 
astic reception proceeded to read the 
admirable paper on the stem-rot prob- 
lems which appears in this issue. Mr. 
Fisher added in the discussion which fol- 
lowed that, on account of the danger 
from red spider, he did not believe io 

giving side ventilation to carnation 
ouses on hot, dry summer days, bat 
that he found it very beneficial on cool 
moist days and towards evening. 

Robert Craig, who was called upon for 
remarks, followed with one of the most 
eloquent tributes to beauty as seen 
throughout all phases of nature which 
he asserted never comes in more bewitch- 
ing and attractive shape than when it 
assumes the grace and form of the carna- 
tion. He entnusiastically applauded the 
enterprise of the New York Florists* Club 
and the social aspects ot occasions such 
as the present. 

C. W. Ward spoke in approval of all 
Mr. Pisher had said in his address. He 
said that the worst outbreak of stem rot 
he ever had had followed just such condi- 
tions as Mr. Fisher bad outlined. His 
experience had been uniformly in favor of 
the plan of growing carnations under 
glass and against field planting, the 
earliest planted carnations from the field 
giving unvaryingly the best results and 
the latest planted being always the most 
satisfactory. As to side ventilation he 
did not agree with Mr. Pisher, it being 
his custom to give it freely under all con- 
ditions, closing up only when a gale pre- 
vailed. 

M. A. Patten, in response to a c€dl, 
said he had come only to see Mr. Pisher 
arrive in good shape, and that being 
accomplished he felt he had done his duty 
without making a speech. P. Welch 
refused to budge from his seat under any 
urging and Harry May responded briefly 
to a call. P. 0*Mara, always witty, 
entertaining and eloquent, made the 
closing speech and under the incentive of 
the great exhibition and the presence of 
the ladies fairly outdid himself as he 
skipped from grave to gay, Irom quota- 
tion to simile, interspersing an anecdote 
by way of punctuation, here and there. 

After a vote of thanks to Mr. Fisher 
and the exhibitors, refreshments were 
served and an entertainment of vocal 
music and magic by three clever perform- 
ers followed. An invitat ion was received 
from the New York Horticultural Society 
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to attend their meeting on Wednes- 
day evening. The awards committee 
appointed last month to visit Mr. Ward's 
place reported the award of a certiBcate 
of merit to his phenomenal scarlet seed- 
ling, No. 303. 



WE AND OUR FIELD. 

IRpad bv Wm. J. Stewart b<'fore the* Florists' 
Club of IMiiludelphiB, February 2, 1904.] 

A transposition In the title of this dis- 
sertation misrht betoken a commendable 
modesty. The typical erardener or florist 
has, however, always been a somewhat 
asrsresslve and self-complacent Individ- 
ual. Like the Ajn-shlre farmer and his 
wife, one Is "Aye rlcht'* and the other 
"Never wrang." Even before that mem- 
orable uprlslnsr which resulted in the es- 
tablishment of our powerful National So- 
ciety — when our toterests In all horticul- 
tural activities were usually subordinat- 
ed to those of the farmer and the fruit 
nurseryman— even then the Shibboleth of 
the craft was "Wha's like us?" "Nae- 
body,'* and the less a man knew the more 
emphatic oftentimes his declaration. I 
once read of an encounter on the Dela- 
ware between a ma^^nlficent steamer and 
a grrimy coal lisrhter. Officer: "Clear out 
of the way with that barge." Llgrhter- 
znan: "Are ye ^he captain av that ves- 
sel?" Ofllcer: "No.** Llsrhterman: "Then 
spake to yer equals; I'm the captain of 
this." The STorsreous self-sufficiency of 
some of our old-time champions over- 
shadows that lighterman's inflation as 
completely as Philadelphia's bowling 
record eclipses that of some of her chesty 
rivals, and since the race is yet far 
from extinct we shall. In conformity to 
usage, talk first of ourselves, then of our 
field and how we may cultivate It. 

That we have some basis for our pre- 
tensions, the vastly enhanced prominence 
which our art and its literature (not to 
mention our sporting prowess) have at- 
tained during the last two decades stands 
in evidence. The deduction that we are 
destined to become of yet greater conse- 
quence will doubtless pass undisputed, but 
mere theoretical conclusions have little 
value, and these boasts of future ascen- 
dancy which we have a habit of making 
are often little more than hollow general- 
ities In support of which. If pressed for 
a specific forecast, we might find it dif- 



ficult to put up a convincing argument. 

Recognizing in ourselves the connecting 
link between the past which we know and 
the future which we know not, it is 
healthy to ask ourselves often how well 
we are filling the places of the sturdy 
pioneers whose heritage we enjoy, and 
to make it our constant aim to so shape 
our course that posterity shall see in us 
a pattern to imitate and not an example 
to deter. If we are to prove worthy suc- 
cessors of a distinguished ancestry, the 
masterly proficiency of Harris, the sa- 
gacity of Henderson, the noble simplicity 
of Cartledge, the intensity of Menand. 
the tenacity of Wood and the sunny kind- 
liness of Halliday must find their coun- 
terpart in the leaders of today and we 
should strive that nothing be lost either 
m amplitude or potentiality of the emi- 
nent qualities so well exemplified in the 
character and lives of these honored men. 

Our reverence for old age should, how- 
ever, cease at the door of the rose cellar 
and, while we should emulate the example 
and recognize the genius of the old mas- 
ters, there are problems arising dally, as 
new elements Intrude themselves within 
our sphere, which bring us to a realiza- 
tion that while the principles actuating 
them- were of the sterling kind, success 
today may demand a somewhat different 
application of them. We have with us 
now the Greek who cares not whether 
plants are fed on water or on carbolic 
acid but who, after six months in our 
country knows the cut-fiower market bet- 
ter than do manv of our craftsmen who 
have spent a llietime in the business, 
and, on the other hand, we find the man 
who can grow violets or carnations of a 
quality hitherto undreamt of, but who 
somehow cannot understand why blooms 
with whiskers on them can*t be sold at 
Christmas for three times what they were 
worth three weeks earlier, before their 
whiskers started out. Where shall we 
strike the balance between the dear soul 
who loves his profession more than Its 
emoluments who can say, in all truth 

"Thou source of all my bliss and all 
my woe 

Thou found'st me poor at first, and 
keep'st me so,** 
and the latter-day flower-factory man in 
whose transactions sentiment has no 
place, to whom a blossom is handsome 
only when going out of the door on the 
order of a cash customer, and who would 
not hesitate to accelerate with a brisk 
movement of his boot the exit of any 



flower, however beautiful in itself, the 
moment it should transpire that there 
was no pecuniary proflt in it? 

I am persuaded that a goodly portion 
of the comfort and Joy of a horticultur- 
ist's existence comes from his gregarious 
instincts. One of the most forlorn crea- 
tures in the world is the gardener so 
isolated that he is prevented from' asso- 
ciating with his fellow gardeners, and al- 
most pathetic Is the keen delight evinced 
by one long shut out, when circumstances 
bring him in contact with old friends in 
the profession, "drinking it all in and 
life never seemed so full before." Study 
this marked characteristic of the craft 
and you will discover that the most con- 
tented as well as most progressive flor- 
ists are usually found in those com- 
munities where ample facilities are af- 
forded for flocking together. Thus the 
cohesive influence of our fraternal institu- 
tions is a boon which we should, in this 
era of specialization, prize most highly. 
Its value as an offset to the disintegrat- 
ing forces now at work can hardly be 
overestimated. It begins to dawn upon 
us that the S. A. F.. with its stimulus to 
the fraternal sentiments, came upon the 
scene at a most opportune time, and -we 
applaud the rare discernment shown by 
her Philadelphia offspring in respect to 
providing abundant inducement for com- 
radeship which has its timely reward in 
the unparalleled prosperity which this 
club enjojrs and is sure to continue to 
en^oy, at least so long as John West- 
cott's buffet keeps on doing business. 

Our fleld— It is a big fleld and a fertile 
one, as wide as vegetation extends, as 
broad as human sympathy, as deep as 
roots can penetrate the earth or love the 
heart, as lofty as the tallest trees can 
grow or noble sentiment aspire, a fleld 
in which to cultivate the Intellectual fac- 
ulties as well as material vegetation. Ours 
is a calling more ancient and honorable 
than any other pursued by mankind, 
whose mission it Is to soften the asperi- 
ties of life, to develop the best in hu- 
manity and clothe the world in beauty, 
whose adherents are fellow workers with 
Nature herself. "God the first garden 
made, the first city. Cain." 

Are we occupying this fair field to full- 
est advantage? To do so we must be 
wide awake to its broader possibilities 
and take care that "narrow vision and 
trivial controversies are not permitted to 
limit and monopolize our attention. The 
great expansion of our business and the 
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influx of capital in certain branches have 
bronsrht about chansred conditions and 
evolved new problems. How shall we 
meet them? How successfully elude per- 
ils that seem to threaten and which es- 
pecially concern those workingr hitherto 
on a small scale and subject to that most 
uncomfortable disease, lack of money? 
Our development has been so many-sided 
and on such varied lines that our ag- 
grregate interests, at first simple and 
closely akin, now rapidly grow complex 
and diverse. Thus disintegrating forces 
lead us Into divergent paths, the circles 
widening as our dlverelfled branches mul- 
tiply. We see the situation through dis- 
similar eyes until 
"•Tls with our Judgments as our 

GO Tu'rt^SnrrTet each believes his 

Admitting that no two of us are likely 
to QUlte agree In what direction the 
SJeaUst m^iure of well-being presents 
fS^f . it tfeems to me that those who have 
cultivated broad habits of vision, who 
hSve perceived their business not so much 
in Its essence as through its e«ect8 will 
aVee that the time has gone forever 
wifen tiSiis can be successfully run as 
Jhe fooSS^y skipper sailed his schoo-o 
'•bv luckT by G— d and the moonJlght 
and that hMrtghtTeconomy and^foreslurht 
S?e three caiSlnal virtues to be hence- 
forth z^Sjously cultivated by the florist, 
whatev^hls particular line may be 

Without trespassing too far in toe di- 
rection of special questions, which I nave 
purposely avoided In this wer, let us 
For a moment turn to that "lost vital 
problem of the cut-flower Industry, the 
aStributlon of the Produce. At the re- 
cent holiday time we '«»* ^^™^;Y"?vJ 
nuburban and country papers that the 
SS?cUrof flowers for j::hristmas was un - 
p?Scedlnted. "On Christmas eve there 
was not a rose or carnation of any kind 
t^ be purchased In the city was a sort 
of stocli Item all along the line Why s 
It that we flnd florists reporting a holl- 
^y famine In towns within an hour's ride 
of New Tork city while growers' cellars 
2nd wholesalers* refrigerators are bulg- 
fi!g with unsold stock and perchance the 
c^bstone stands in the city heaping with 
flowers of varying ages at a few cents a 
bunch? In reply to that question we shall 
avSll ouSelves'^of the Yankee's birth- 
rlKht and answer by asking another-- 
••Why a higher price on flowers at Christ- 
mas?" 

I take it that In a profession so com- 
prehensive in scope, no necessity exists 
for long-contlrued over-production on any 
special line. If fortune he unstable our 
will Is free. When you find yourself 
over-crowded and Jostled ^ your spe- 
clalty. Just watch your opportunity and 
move up. There Is always room at the 
Sp. No place Is so well conducted that 
some material Increase in efllclency Is 
impossible: no plant or flower now popu- 
lar so universally well ,grown that some- 
body cannot do it still better. The list 
of good subjects as yet In obscurity that 
mal be made popular Is Poetically un- 
limited and there Is abundant latitude 
for talent and Industry In the establish- 
ment of Improved strains of scores of 
thIrSa that have thus far scarcely been 
touched. As wealth and refinement In- 
crease the demand for conservatories 
grows apace; well -grown stock for the 
fllllng of such places. In the hands of a 
well-managed concern. }8 as^ood as gov- 
pmment bonds. So rapidly has this fever 
for beautiful home grounds and gardens 
spread in this country that the call for 
choice planting material far exceeds the 
Rtock available here, and even foreign 
sources are being rapidly denuded. Only 
a few days ago a friend desirous of con- 
structing a rose garden complained to 
me of Inability to procure the stock he 
required. Choice lilacs on their own roots, 
well-grown conifers in reliably hardy va- 
rieties, nursery-grown kalmlas and simi- 
lar things are wanted.^ Where are the v? 
Where can the stock for one substantial 
plantation of hardy rhododendrons, or for 
a house of foreign granes. or crood plants 
of the finer pieonles. In a business way, 
be found? , , 

Every sign points to a glorious open- 
ing for the Immediate future for the In- 
telligent gardener with high asr)IratIon«» 
and a determination to excel. There Is 
scarcely a line, no mntter how unpromis- 
ing It looks, that will not respond In a 
profitable wav when vou nut brains Into 
it. While it IR true that the worst bow- 
ler on the allev may some time mnke 
the first ten-strike In the game, and thnt 
the chance -hybridizer may-turn up a car- 
nation nr a chrysanthemum that will 
Rweep the field, yet It Is a safe proposi- 
tion always that in the long run the ex- 



pert will distance the common throng. 
The young man who takes up horticul- 
ture as a calling today, If endowed with 
common sense and zeal, will not be con- 
tent to settle into any branch, however 
lucrative for the moment, which offers 
the novice an even chance to locate at 
his elbow and become a dangerous rival. 
Think you that Peter Flaher lies awake 
nights fretting over the possibility of 
somebody showing up to skim the cream 
of his carnation milk? Tom Roland can 
sell ten times as many Lorraine bego- 
nias as he can produce, year after year. 
M. H. Walsh hasn't seen rose hybridiza- 
tion run Into the ground Just yet, and 
Tom Butterworth will be a centenarian 
before he sees a flower- factory able to 
compete In his specialty of orchid grow- 
ing. Numerous similar illustrations of 
my point might be cited and will no doubt 
come to the minds of all. 

Most powerful of agencies in the eleva- 
tion of our craft is our professional press. 
The vastness of Its contributions to th^ 
sum total of our knowledge Is already 
far beyond our comprehension. Preg- 
nant with helpful suggestions, reflecting 
In its reading columns current thought 
and progress, and in its advertising col- 
umns the limits of our commercial enter- 
prise, it shows us where we are and 
points to what we may attain, and those 
of us who do not recognize nor heed the 
beneflts the press brings within the reach 
of all must surely fall behind. Perhaps 
contributors are now and then prone to 
forget or underestimate the responsibili- 
ties of authorship and the bemasked 
would-be regulator. 

"More peevish, cross and splenetic 
Than dog distraught or monkey sick." 

has been known to debase its columns 
with ungenerous personal reference, but 
these are the exception. As to the use 
of a nom de plume it may be all right 
and even desirable when its assumer 
busies himself with impersonal questions 
or genera] principles or in a controversy 
with another of his kind, but how can 
anyone making a claim to manliness ever 
indulge in skulking ambushed criticism 
by name of a fellow florist? 

Ix>ng famfliarity with horticultural 
clippings leads me to feel that florists 
err in not makinsr better use of the ave- 
nues for desirable publicity provided in 
the public newspapers. Much of the In- 
formation unwittingly gleaned by these 
Journals is undesirable and positively in- 
jurious to our interests. As a help to 
progress and popularity we should see 
to ft that the floral news which reaches 
our patrons is something better than the 
Immense profits In fiorlculture and the 
exorbitant prices of fiowers. something 
more edifsring than fried chrysanthe- 
mums, weird Mexican plants that will 
make a man forget his way home at night 
and so on. When a wedding occurs, in- 
stead of a half a column or more devoted 
to accordion-pleated crepe de chine, fawn 
colored taffeta, aigrettes, toques, bodices. 

"Chiffon and lingerie 
(Whatever that may be)," 

and six or eight lines to the floral dec- 
orations, cannot we have the space re- 
versed, thus helping to make the press a 
"soul-elevating agencsr" as our friend 
Smith would say, and placing our art on 
Its proper plane? 

We want the people with us. The re- 
cent christening of a rose at Detroit was 
a broad benefit to the business at large 
and Its infiuence in this direction far 
transcended whatever financial advantage 
might accrue to the Introducers from the 
publicity gained. We want the Impres- 
sion to taike deep root among the com- 
mon people that one of the first requisites 
to a nappy life is a home with a garden 
and an abundance of flowers everywhere, 
on all occasions, that no incident of life 
is quite complete without the presence of 
these things In one form or another, that 
there Is nothing more worthy of a place 
In the heart and home than the flowers 
and no more honored occupation among 
the industries of a community than that 
of the florist. 

And here your essayist meets the fate 
of the Scotch minister, who. on reaching 
the last page of his sermon, snid. "But 
I will not enlarge." and an old woman 
In the gallery cried out. 

"Ye canna, ye canna. for yer paper's 
give oot!" 



GovAKSTOWN, Md.— The firreenhotise of 
C. H. Paterson was partially destroyed 
by fire on January 9. The blaze was 
caused by the OYertuming of a furnace. 



STEM ROT AND nS PROBABLE CAUSES. 

[Paper read by Peter Fisher, of EIIU, Mais., 
before the New York Plorlats' Club. February 8.] 

Mr. President, members of the New 
Tork Florist Club and friends— In looking 
up a subject for a short paper on the 
carnation to read before you tonight, I 
thought nothing could be more appropri- 
ate at this season of the year than *'&x- 
tremely early propagation as related to 
stem rot and its probable causes/' In- 
cluding a few suggestions as to a means 
of preventing or minimizing the ravages 
of this, the deadliest of all carnation dis- 
eases. During the past summer stem 
rot has been most prevalent In the east 
especially through Long Island, central 
New York and Pennsylvania, many of the 
largest growers losing their stock by the 
thousands both in the fleld and after be- 
ing planted indoors, and the financial 
loss Deing extremely heavy. That cli- 
matic conditions had much to do with 
this there is no doubt and with outdoor 
culture we in future years will be Just 
as liable to a recurrence of the disastrous 
results of the past season. TThis suggests 
to me the question, wherein lies the rem- 
edy? During the past five years or so 
you have doubtless observed the growlne 
tendency towards earlier propsgauon and 
planting. Six or eight years ago early 
August to September 20 was considered 
about the right time to bench carnations 
from the field. The method as adopted 
at present is July planting from the field, 
finishing as early as possible In August. 
In some cases indoor culture Is almost 
exclusively adopted, usually benching In 
May and June and where space Is avail- 
able I have known some cases where the 
plants were benched in February with 
splendid results. I was much Interested 
on looking over an old trade price list of 
Fred. Domer's (that veteran camatlonlst 
to whom we owe so much) to find him 
offering his novelties with distribution 
commencing April 1. Think of It! What 
do we find today? Nearly every buyer 
wants early January delivery. Some will 
gladly accept their cuttings In December 
and should orders remain unfilled until 
March 16 they are liable to cancellation. 
The points I want to bring up are these: 
Is this increasing tendency towards ex- 
tremely early propagation and planting 
for or against the best development and 
longevity of the carnation, and is there 
not In this a probable cause for so much 
stem rot, especially where field culture 
is practiced? 

Where the Intention Is to adopt In- 
door cultm'e entirely I believe In early 
Sropagatlon, potting ofC the cuttings In 
anuary or early February commencing 
with 2 to 2% -inch pots and re-pottlng 
Into 8 to 8^ or 4 -Inch as the case re- 
quires, but never allowing the plants to 
get stunted or pot-bound. Such early 
stock ought to be benched not later than 
May and if space permits April would 
grlve better results. Insuring strong root 
action before the extremely hot weather 
sets in. Cuttings taken a month later can 
be benched during May and June. This 
method has many advantages over plant- 
ing January stock In the field during 
April or early May and then lifting and 
benching it In July, because those early 
cuttings often get pot-bound and stunted 
before being planted out, the balls be- 
ing full of roots become hard and should 
the weather be warm and dry. for some 
weeks after planting they dry out and 
wilt. This condition, followed by heavy 
rains, is the fii*st step towards a severe 
loss from stem rot. as the plants are in 
no condition to absorb this surplus of 
moisture. A later batch of the same vs- 
riety that has not been pot-bound and 
abused before being planted out. will 
pull through often with little loss while 
cuttings of the same sort potted off, say. 
In April and set in the fleld will often 
make better stock than either of the ear- 
lier lots with little or no loss from Btem' 
rot. This proves to me that much of the 
trouble is caused Arom the stock bein*' 
allowed to become stunted, pot-bound 
and abused before being planted out. — 
and herein lies one of the greatest dan- 
gers In extremely early propagation: If 
you do not intend this stock for early 
planting in-door culture It is much safer 
to use a later lot of cuttings for plant- 
ing out. and benching during July or 
early August. My experience has been. 
If a batch of cuttings once get extreme- 
ly dry and wilted, either in the sand or 
after being potted, or put In flats. It Is 
better to throw them* away. They never 
recover from the check and are sure to 
be a source of trouble and disappoint- 
ment later. Avoid extremes. I believe 
for field -culture February and March 
cuttings, preferable to December or Jan- 
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uaiy stock and If you cannot house your 
block before Auj^st, cuttln^rs taken from 
the can'l early In April will srive grand 
results. C; course this refers to ifood, 
free f^rowiiisr sores. Some that develop 
more rflowiy need earlier propaisatlon and 
planttnff. 

The one ereat drawback to indoor cul- 
ture with tne average flortst is, he can- 
not afford to throw out plants that are 
eriving abundance of bloom at a minimum 
cost of production durinfr the early feum- 
mer months. Yet I believe the time Is 
not fkr distant when, with propeny con- 
structed houses, the carnation lltke the 
chrysanthemums) will be grown indoorb 
exclusively. There is too much risk at- 
tached to planting out in the field new 
and valuable stock to be at the mercy of 
our variable climate and the experiences 
of the past will only tend to spur us on 
to devise means by which we shall yet 
overcome the difficulties and uncertain- 
ties of our present mode of culture. 

I believe for all indoor culture, the best 
places are wide houses running north and 
south, even span, thirty-three feet wide 
with five benches, each four feet wide. 
(This admits of a better circulation of 
air than can be obtained on a five-foot 
bench.) Height of sides five feet three 
feet being glass; ridge, fifteen feet in 
height with continuous top ventilation 
on each side, thirty feet in width, also 
side ventilations (to be used Judiciously). 
You will find a house running north and 
south much cooler and better during the 
hot summer months than one running east 
and west and all things taken into con- 
sideration, the loss from this aspect dur- 
ing winter is scarcely noticeable In a 
large, light structure. 



oaoumben, etc, It is pieferable to ose seeds two 
to three years old. With ornamental plants, par- 
ticularly with balsams, seed more than a year old 
tends to produoe doable flowers to a much greater 
extent than fresh seed. 



THE YANDERBILT GARDENS. 

Wm. K. Vanderbilt is just beginning 
work on a magnificent Italian garden 
on his place at Success Lake. It is more 
than a mile from the house and is located 
on the sonthem slope of the ridge of hills 
crossing his estate. The gardens will be 
more than half a mile in extent and they 
are to be embellished with works of art 
imported from Prance and Italy. There 
also will be found rare trees and shrubs 
in great variety. Abouta(][uarterof amile 
away from the gardens will be the green- 
hotises, coverine several acres. Robert 
Hope, one of the best known gardeners 
in this vicinity, and who has made the 
places ot W. Gould Brokaw, James 
Martin, Cord Meyer and Howard Gould 
beantifnl, has been engaged by Mr. Van- 
derbilt 

William J. Hamilton has just been 
awarded a contract to construct green- 
houses and conservatories on the estate 
of WnL K. Vanderbilt, Jr., at Lake 
Success. There will be six houses, each 
20x250 feet, and their cost will be about 
$25,000. Iron, brick and glass are the 
materials to be used. The houses will 
be located on what was formerly the 
Isaac Poole estate. They will be near the 
Italian gardens, which are now tmder 
construction. Work on the houses will 
be commenced March 1. 



OLD SEEDS VERSUS FRESH SEEDS. 

In a paper read before the Paris Horti- 
ctiltnrai Congress in May last, the fol- 
lowing concltisions are noted: 

In the majority ef oases fresh seeds give the 
best results, bat with the following exceptions: 
With carrots, two-year-old seed gives less leafy 
plsiDts and more hlghlv colored roots. The .use 
of three or four year old chicory seed tends to pre- 
vent prematare greening. With cabbage, the use 
of two or three year old seed tends to produce 
better beads than fresh seed. With gherlcins, 
pumpkins and melons, seed two or three years old 
.s preferred; fresh seed produces too leafy vegeta- 
tion Likewise corn salad seed two or three years 
old is preferred to fresh seed. With radiBb<>8, 
fresh seed is preferred for outdoor soil, since it 
produces more robust plants, but seed two or 
three years old is preferred under glass because it 
produces a less leafy product. 

Commentinff on these results, M. Bazin stated 
that fresh seea should always be preferred when 
it is wished to produce plants with a strong leaf 
growth, while for plants which it is desired 
should head well like cabbage, salads, melons, 
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Atlanta, Ga.— Three million peach 
trees and five hundred thousand apple 
trees are to be planted in Georgia this 
year, according State Entomologist Will- 
mon Newell. 

Santa Barbara, Cal.— The extensive 
collection of bamboos and other omar 
mental plants grown by the Southern 
California Acclimatizing Association is 
being dispersed, the land being required 
for building purposes. 

Lbnoz, Mass. —The officers elect ol 
the Lenox Horticultural Society were 
installed on December 19. The gain in 
membership during the year is twenty- 
six. A movement is on loot to create a 
fund for meeting and exhibition purposes. 

Lbnox, MASS.—Geo. Ferguson, superin- 
tendent of the P. A. Schermerhom estate, 
was married in Michigan on Pebruary 
3, and is now on the homeward end of 
his honeymoon trip with his bride. Last 
reports located him at Washington, 
D. C. 

Salt Lakb Ccty, Utah.— The state 
board of horticulture will make man^ 
improvements in the southern Utah fruit 
farm at St. George. Among those con- 
templated is the putting in of complete 
apparatus for recording and measuring 
the irrigatins^ water used on the various 
plats of the miit farm. 

San Francisco, Cal— The Calaveras 
big tree committee of the Outdoor Art 
League of California has forwarded a 
mammoth petition to President Roose- 
velt, asking him to aid impreserving the 
Calaveras groves of big trees. The peti- 
tion carries 1,400,000 names of people in 
all parts of the United States. 

Madison, Wis.— The closing meeting of 
the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 
Pebruaiy 5 was in honor of its dead 
members. The memorial session was for 
Henrj Terrant, A. Clark Tuttle and Z. 
K. Jewett. Addresses were given by 
Geoi^ J. Kellogg, Lake Mills; Franklin 
Johnson, Baraboo, and A. J. Phillips, 
Sparta. 



Seattle, Wash.— State Horticulturist 
Van Holderbeke gives the following 
report of trees planted in nine counties 
and districts of the state during the past 
fall: Yakima 67,000, Walla Walla 7,470, 
Whitman 20,253, Wenatchee 23,040, 
Douglas 15,003, Thurston 23,740, Spo- 
kane 9,125, Chelan 23,040, Snohomish 
42,411, Tacoma district, 22,750. or a 
total of 230,882 trees. The most of the 
planting was done during November. 

Geneva, N. Y.— The third annual con- 
vention of the New York Fruit Growers* 
Association, in session here, dosed Janu- 
ary 7. These officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, T. B. Wilson, of Halls Comers; 
vice-presidents, J. T. Roberts, of Syra- 
cuse; J. B. CoUamer, of Hilton; Albert 
Wood, of Carlton Station and Ira Pease, 
of Oswego; secretary, W. I. McKay, of 
Geneva; treusurer, C. H. Darrow, of 
Geneva. The next convention will be 
held ih Geneva. 

Locust Valley, N. Y.— Robert E. 
Berry is now gardener for W. D. Guthrie 
at Mendon, his beautiful estate in this 
place. A fine house 40x100 has just been 
completed by Lord & Burnham Com- 
pany for p£dms and decorative plants. 
Two more houses are contemplated, one 
for orchids and one for miscellaneous 
hard-wooded plants. Mr. Perry has 
some unexcellea carnations, among which 
Enchantress and Lillian Pond loom up 
as the best in their respective classes. 

I« nORISTS HAIL ASSOCIATION 

Insarea 11,500,000 square ft of glass, and has 16,800 
reserye fund. For particulars address 

JOHM O. KSLKW. S»o*y, Saddl< Wivr, M. J. 

If you oannot seoure from your seedsman, 

aroff s Hybrid §ladioli 

in their several sections, write me and I will mail 
my 1004 illustrated catalogue in which I offer the 
hMhf tt quality which can ba tecHred in the Warid, at 
prices which are much balaw tha tha value himlahad. 

ARTHUR COWEB, Gladiolus Specialist, 
Maadowvala Farm, BERLIN, W. Y. 

WHEN ORDERING GOODS. 

please tell our advertisers that you 
saw their adv. in '^Gardening." 




FOR SALE AT a bargain 

This beautiful place of three acres of land, two miles from 
center of a Wisconsin city of 2,500 inhabitants; electric cars 
pass the place. The land alone is worth the price asked. 

C. Be WHITNALL, care Qtizens Trtist Co^ Miiwaukeee Wis. 
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WANTED. 



SITUATIONS AND HELP WANTED. 



AdvertiMmenta of thii oUas, six linei or lesB, 25 
Q«nta per Iniertioa. 

SITUATION WANTED-As gardener on private 
plaoe: well experienced in growing flowers 
and vegetables, oare of shrubs, etc., also compe- 
tent to ran greenhouse. Address 

B, Box M. Highland P irk. 11. 



SITUATION WANTED— As headgardener; SO 
years' experience In growing and forcing 
plants, cut flowers, fruits and vegetables. Open 
ror engagement now or later; age 36, married, 
sober. Address Flokibt. 

a086 St. Anthony Ave., Merrlam Park, Minn. 



SITUATION WANTED— By an Bnglshman, 
age 96, married, no family, as h<>adgardener 
on private place: capable of taking full charge. 
Experienced in forcing fruits, flowers and vegeta- 
bles under glass. Also understands all outside 
worlc. First-class references. Address C, 
care Robt. Craig <& Son, 49 h and Market Sts., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

SITUATION WANTED— As foreman on com- 
mercial plaoe, or as headgardener on private 
estate; am a thoroughly competent all-around 
gardener and florist; experienced in laying out 
grounds; successful grower of out flowers and 

?;f neral stock, vegetables, etc Good manaeer of 
arm and orchards. Best of references. Aadress 
F L, care Gardening, Chicago. 

WANTED AT ONCE— A married man to run 
market garden and small fruit place of 28 
acres: must be reliable and competent. Good 
opening for the right man. 

A. M. BncHABAV, Mobe^ly, Mo 

GARDENERS SUPPLIED— We have on file the 
names of reliable gardeners open for engage- 
ment. Call and examine our flies or write us. 
Vauoham'8 Sbbx> Stobb, 84-86 Randolph St, 

Chicago. 



NOW OOMPIXrt IN 
FOUR VOLUIiV*. 

Cyclopediaof 

American 

Horticulture 



Comprising sucgeationa for cultivation 
of hortiontturaT planta, deaoriptiona of 
the apeoisa of frntta, vegetablea, flowera, 
and ornhimental planta aold in the 
United Statea and Cfanada, together with 
geographical and biographical aketohea 

By L H. BAILEY, 

Profeuor of HorticuUure in Cfmeli 
University^ 

AMiatad by WILHELM MILLER, Ph. 0., 

/toMwitte Editor. 

and numy txpart Cultivativa and Bataniats. 



IN FOUR VOLUMES, 

Cloth, $20. Half Morocco, $32. 

Illustrated with 2800 original engravings. 
Cash with order. 



THE GARDENING COMPANY, 



HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 

» 

We ou tipply aiy if the IWItwlEi keeks, peetptM, tt the prices livee: 



How TO Grow Cut Flowbss (Hunt). 
-*The only book on the enb ject. It is a 
tboronshr^ reliable work bjaneminentlY 
enooeBml practical florist. lUtietratedy 
$2.00. 

GsBBKHOuee Constkuction (Taft).— It 
tells the whole story about how to Ditild, 
and heat a gxecnhonse, be it larae or 
small, and that too in a plain, easily un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

Bulbs and Tubbrods Rootbd Pi^Aine 
(Allen).— Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work by a spedalist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and all manner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

>Mu8HROoic8: How TO Grow Thbii 
(Falconer).— The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who telhi 
the whole story so tersdy and plainly 
that a child can tmderstand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
cotmtiy three fold in three years. $1.50. 

SUCCBSS IN MaRKBT GiLRDBMINO (Raw- 
son).— Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and suoccssral market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing yegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

Thb Rosb (Bllwanger).— The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knot ledge and o^pportu- 
nities for comparison, and where eyery 
yariety of rose eyer introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

Thb Bigglb Bbrrt Book (Bigvle).— A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 25 yarieties of strawberries, 8 rasp> 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries; 
36 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all oyer the country. 50 cts. 

Thb Propagation of Plants (Puller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all maimer 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes eyery pro- 
oess^-graffcing, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc., with eyery manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the yoice 
of practi(Sil experience, by one of the most 
btiiliant horticulturists hying. $1.50. 

Manurbs (Sempers).— Oyer 200 pa^; 
illustrated. It tells all about artifiaal, 
frirmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the omerent crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in such a 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
It. The author is an actiye, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 
. Dictionary of Gardbning (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encrdopaedia 
of horticulture. It is the reaay book of 
reference for all cultiyated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority on nomenclature. An £ng- 
Hsh work but as much appreciated he^ 
as in Europe. Pour yolumes. $20.00. 

Window Plowbr Gardbn (Heinrich). 
75 cents. 

Sman Pruit Cultwist (Puller). $1.50. 



Thb Gardbn Story (BUwancer).— A 
deHghtfiil book portraying the beauties 
andpleasuresof p^ardeningin themost fas- 
cinating style; it is eminently practical, 
and uKfhl, too, for the author loyes, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and nas a field for obseryation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try. Price $1.50. 

Pruits and Fruit Trbbs of Ambrica 
(Downinff). $5.00. 

Pruit Gardbn (Barry). $2.00. 

Gardbnino for Profit (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practicai. Plorioulturb (Hender- 
son). $1.50. 

On thb Rosb (Parsons). $1.00. 

Truck Parmino at thb South (Oem- 
ler). $1.50). 

Ornambntal Gardbnino (Long). $2 00. 

Art Out of Doors (Van Renssalaer).— 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1.30. 

Thb Ploral Art of Japan (Conder). 
New, reyised and enlarged edition. 
Colored and plain plates. $20.00. 

SwBBT Scbntbd Plowbrs and Pra- 
GRANT Lbaybs (McDouald). Ayeryin-- 
teresting subject handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $. 

BoTANiCAi. Dictionary (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlai^ged edition. $7.20. 

Thb Wild Gardbn (Robinson). How 
to make all outdoors beautiful, more es- 
pecially the wilder and rougher parts of 
the grounds about our homes, by the 
greatest master in that art. Splendidly 
Olustrated from Ufe. $4.80. ^. 

How TO Know thb Wiij> Plowbrs 
( Dana) . Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common wild flowers. D- 
lustrated. $1.75. 

According to Sbason (Dana).— Talks 
about the flowers in the order of their ap- 
pearance in the woods or fields. $0.75. 

Thb English Plowbr Gardbn (Robin 
son).— This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
with hardy nowers of all kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most eyery plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
manjr hundreds of illustrations. Its au- 
thor is the greatest master in ornamental 
gardening who eyer Hyed. $6.00. ^ 

Plant Brbrding (Prof. Bailey).— Deals 
with yariation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin of garden yarieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

Thb Horticulturist's Rulb-Book 
(Prof. Bailey).— A compendium of useful 
information for all interested infiitiit, yeg- 
etable or flower growing; 302 pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb Soil (Prof. King).— Its nature, re- 
lations and fundamental principles ot 
management; 303 pages. $0.75. 

Thb Plant-Lorb and Gardbn-Craft 
OF Shakbsfbarb (Bllacombe). $3.50. 

Vbgbtablb Gardbning (Prof. Green, of 
Uniyersity of Minnesota). $1.25. 

Ambrican Pruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts for Profit (Parry).— A treatise 
on the propagation and cultiyation of 
mit-beanng trees. $1.00. 
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Calla Devoniensis. 

• Bloo«ing Caltei fram Sm4 in Ono Year. 

The most beautiful and best Calla up-to-date, 
without a doubt. It Is equally valuable ft r pots 
and cut. It produces from 3 to 4 times as many 
llowors as the older korls. 

The seedlings come true and will bloom profusely 
the first year. This Calla came from Knfflana 
about years ago and is a great improvement on 
O. Altbiopica. Its willingness to bloom Is phen- 
omenal, while its culture is of the simplest 

c«ne year old plants often produce from 6 to 8 
flowers which are of great beauty. Thev are pure 
white, large, and are borne on stout stalks. They 
arR also good keepers. If sown at InUrrvals of 4 
to 6 weeks this Calla can be bad in bloom all the 
year. Pkl , 26 SMds. 25o. 

8 new SWEKT PCAS (Our Own Set) 
S NEW CMRVSANTNCMUMS 
TNK SANTA ROSA POPPY 
A NEW STRAIN Of PENTSTEMONS 
STREPTOCARPUS NEW GIANT HYBRIDS 
THE CHRISTMAS PEPPER 
Are among the features of our 1904 catalogue, 
which is sent to all customers of 1908 and to 
others who apply for it 

Vanghan's Seed Store 

CHICAGO! NEW YORK: 

84-86 Randolph St , U Barclay 8t 

Greenhouses and Nurseries, Western Springs, 111. 



BOUND VOLUMES 



.... OP • 



GARDENING. 

U/E can supply the ten volumes of Gardening bound in 
half leather, with g^ilt lettering and marbled edges, and 
full index. Each year is complete except volume II in 
which two numbers are missing, the heavy call for them 
having exhausted the edition. 

VOLUME I, POSTPAID $3 25 



II* 

ill. 

iV. 

V, 

Vi, 

Vil. 

VIII, 

iX, 

X, 



3 25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3J5 
3.25 
325 
3.25 
3.25 



The set of ten volumes by express, not prepnM, $J7.50« 

These ten volumes, with their complete indexes, are alone 
a comprehensive horticultural library, and are invaluable 
for reference 

THE QARDENINQ COMPANY, 

-Monoa BuUdiac. CHiCAQO. 



Hardy Shrubs 

AND CLiriBERS. 

Ghent Azaleas, Azalea Mollis, Hardy Roses, Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchii, Gematis Paniculata, Rare G>nifers, Ms 
Kaempferi, Eulalia Japonica, with ail hardy herbaceous 
plants and grasses suitable for fall planting. Catalogue 
on application. High-class Plants for the G>nservatory, 
Greenhouse, Lawn and Grounds of country places a 
specialty.ai«j*aiai«j*«j* 

F. R. PIERSON CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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8-NEW-8 

CALIFORNIA 
SWEET PEAS 



OF 

California Origin 

AND 

A new WHITE Nastirtiam 

Will be features of our 1964 
Catalogue. 

VAUaNIH'S SEED STORE, 

CHICAdOl NKW YORK: 

84-86 Randolph St 14 Btrclay St. 
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SEEDS 

i'lCliide ever.vlttlnit %hv beni i>> 
ttluiii til (lie d^arileii— s'i'H:eiiiiiie i. 
^ ttu^v^r. Tbf product of th^Jartje^i^t-i. I 

^ t'hoii'ti'at, frenhi'sT, unrest we+'ftr* t<i Ktv,-. 

Dreer'$ 19M Garden Book 

I fiiU of V4lUAlj|ii^ ciilturat InfunuBilon^ arif] 
I'^ipijy^. wi'i b*" HKiit tree to uny juJiirHH fur 

I Itk . 10 HCiill] j>*^. or -ill Ver, to CC Vtr pQfl|B4i£[% 

HCNRY A. DREEH, 
714 Chestnut 8t,, Philadelphia. 



THE CHARLTON GRAPL 

Has boeD awarded Gold and Silver Medals, 
BroDze Medals and Certificate* of Merit The 
biffbest flavored American grape. SUPERB IN 
QUALITY. Equals forrlgn frrapes. Tbose Inter- 
ested in grapes, send for descriptive catalogue. 

John Charlton & Sons, '^IV^ 



Orchids 

Oreiiici Growers and Importert, 



Our Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Orchids is 
now ready and may be bad 
upon application. 

SUMMIT. N. J. 



PLBASB MENTION QARDBNINQ 
WHEN WRITING. 




riiiTcniNGS" 

j Hot Wator Boilors 

:ARE THE STANDARD 
I 



jGreciliOflses, Roseboases, Etc., 

Designed, erected, heated and ventilated, or 
the material only furnished ready for erection. 

IRON FRAME BENCHES with the 

"Periect Drainage Banch Tllaa" 

oil SLATE TOPS. 
•%VnYINI\« FOR TEE GRCENNOIiSC.'* 

Send four cents pottage for catalogue. 

[Hitchings & Co. 

EolabNaliod 1844. 
283 Marcar Straat, NEW YORK. 



Round ^^Burnham'' Boilers 



Far Staam and* Watar Haating 

Are Easy to Operate «!• 
«|S Work Economically 
Gait In One Piece ^ 



Have Large Direct Fire Sur- 
face Eotinly Surrotudid 
hy Water. 

Greenhotiie Heatiog and Ven- 
tUating Catalogue 




Mada In 5 SIzaa 

«|S «|S Easy to Clean 
Easily and Efficiently JK 
Above the Baie «!• 

No Jointa to Le«k. Quick 

Circulation. SUam 200 to 

700Sq. Ft.. Water 200 to 

1200 Sq. Ft. 

Mailed from New York Office 
on Receipt of 5c Poitage 



»o 

I 
I 



LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY 

UftatI BaiMari ol (rMBlMUM ttnieturM. Alto Mamihcbirwi ol HmUiii tad VmHtatiHi «»p.nlm 
NtW YORK OrFICI: ST. JAMM BLDO . BRO«OW*V and 2eth ST. 
OKNKRAL OFFICK* and WORKtl IRVINOTON.ON.HUOSOM, N. Y. 
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Our Farm Annual for 1904, 

An authority on Sweet Peas, the leading 
American Seed Catalogue, will be ready Jan. 1 , 
'04^ and mailed free to any address upon 
application. j^j^j^j^j^j^J^^ 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 



NEW GOLDEN GALLA (Richirdn PsntlaDilii) 

Tbe only true QOLDEN YELLOW CALLA, flowers at large as the White Calla; Ttry free 
bloomer and good grower. Not long ago 90 guineas were refused for two plaata offered at auo- 
tion in England. Strong blooming size bulbs, 12.00 each. 

DiiDDi B BDiM/^Br\ /%Ai I M. Flowers 9 inches long, purple and white 
PURPLE FRINQED CALLA curiously fringed, 75 cento each. 

A. BLANC & CO., 



314 ud 316 N. nth 8t 



Philadelphia, Fa. 
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CRATJBQU8 BLLWANQBRIANA. 

(The Scarlet Haw.) 



Trees and Shrubs. 



CRATAEGUS ELLWAIfGERIAN A. 

**M »rke the falre blooming of the Hawthorne tree, 
Wbioh flneiy clothed in a robe of white. 
Fills fall the wanton eye with May's delighte." 
CBAVcmB.—Th€ Court of Love, 

Among the most picturesque of the 
hardy trees of the North American sjWa 
is the extensive genus of thorns or haws. 
Pew trees present more marked individu- 
alitj, and few rival or equal them as 
objecrts of beauty in May and September, 
or even in winter when their grcyi rugged 
ottUtoes are sharply defined. They Tie 
with the shad-blow (AmelanchierBotrya- 
ptum) and the dogwood (Comus florida) 



in their showy florescence, while they are 
often almost equally brilliant in their 
tinted autumnal array. All of the native 
species are penfectly hardy, thriving in 
almost any f^ood, diy soil. They are gen- 
erally not difficult to transplant if well 
cut back and care be taken of the roots. 
In no genus of trees have more forms 
been discovered oi recent years, seventy- 
three species being figured in volume 
XIII of Dr. Charles Sprague Sargent's 
•*Silva of North America," very many of 
which were previously unknown and 
undescribed. Indeed, it is thought 
that perhaps twice as many more 
species remain still undiscovered. 
The enjpraving represents the scarlet 
haw (Crataegus Ellwangeriana), of 



which Dr. Sargent savs: "This hand- 
some thorn-tree, which is one of the 
largest and most beautiful in the north- 
em states, was named after Mr. Geoi^ 
EUwanger, the distinguished horticultur- 
ist, in whose nursenes at Rochester a 
tree of this species still standing, was 
large enough sixty years ago to be an 
object of mterest and consideration." 
This species is common in the neighbor- 
hood of Rochester, occurring sometimes 
twenty-five feet or more in height, with 
a tfUl trunk often a foot in diameter, cov- 
ered with pale gre^ bark, and divided 
into several ascending branches, which 
form a broad, symmetrical head. The 
flowers are an inch in diameter, produced 
on short, stout petioles, the large, Ins- 
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troos, bright crimson fruit ripening from 
the middle to the end of September. The 
best known native species of thorns are 
the dotted-fhtited (C. panctata), com- 
mon in western New York; the cockspnr 
(C. cms-galli), which is very widely dis- 
tributed; the pear or black-thorn (C. 
tondentosa), 01 more straggling habit; 
the large-spined thorn (C. macrantha), 
frequent in western New York and Onta- 
rio; and C. Prinelei, more or less com- 
mon to western New York, Ontario and 
Michigan. C. Durobrivensis, first 
observed along the banks of the Genesee 
river, and named bj Dr. Sargent, is 
described by him as "one of the most 
•mamental of the thorns of the northern 
United States." 

The specimen of the scarlet thorn fijf- 
ured herewith, on which perhaps six 
score summers* suns have shone, was 
planted by nature, and left in a corner of 
a line-rail fence. No tree in the arbore- 
tum is more admired when in blossom or 
in fruit. The flower is fragrant, of a 
deep pure white, with rose- colored anth- 
ers, its large, showy, scarlet berries being 
pleasant to the taste and much sought 
for by the birds. Callous to summer 
heat and wintry cold, this scarlet haw 
well represents a genu 4 of singularly 
interesting ornamental trees of the hardy 
North American sylva— a sheet of snowy 
bloom in its vernal garb, and a revel of 
red in its ruddy autumnal fruiting.— 
George H. Ellwaager in Gardening Illus- 
trated. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM. 

[Read before the Horticultural Society of New 
York by E. O. Orpet.l 

Anyone who has seen 
I Odontoglossum crispum, 
I the finest of all the orchid 
family, thriving and flow- 
lering freely, will at once 
I become a convert to its 
I charms. It was my good 
[fortune early in my gar- 
ldenin< career to be em- 
1 ployed where was at 
that time the best private orchid cqI^ 
lection in cultivation. Not that the col- 
lection was the largest, though seven 
large houses were devoted specially to 
ortmids, but it was rich in fine varieties, 
for no poor ones were tolerated. The 
bulk of tne plants were a part of Chester- 
ton's famous collections, and among 
them the first finely spotted varieties 
began to be found. Even at that time 
they were worth their weight in gold. 
When inferior varieties appeared, they 
were packed and sent to the auction 
rooms while in flower and sold, bringing 
a fair price as plenty of people were less 
fastidious, merely seekinjg a healthy 
plant that was establishea or likely to 
bloom. Since that time, some twenty or 
more years ago, the popularity of the 
Odontoglossum crispum has been steadilv 
on the increase in Europe, but has made 
very Httle progress here in the United 
States, the general opinion of cultivators 
who have tried their best with but little 
success being that the hot summers are 
fatal to these plants that grow just 
below the frost line at an altitude of 
6,000 feet. Yet other subjects from that 
same region thrive here and are seem- 
ingly penectly happy. It is the purpose 
of this paper to explain some of the rea- 
sons why failure is so common and to 
suggest a few trials of a form of treat- 
ment different from that usually given, 
the same bavins^ been tried here and 
proved worthy of adoption elsewhere. 

It has been our custom to read with 
avidity »|1 pwbjwted information con- 




cerning the needs of odontoglossnms; 
naturally this has been gathered from 
European sources. It is very remark- 
able, up to the time of the adoption of 
leaf mould in the potting compost, how 
very similar were the methods of culti- 
vators. They were all traveling on a 
dead level. Here and there individuals 
shone out as exhibitors or growers who 
attained a greater perfection than their 
fellows, and in many instances the 
attempt was made to account for this 
superior culture bv visitors who were 
much interested commercially or other 
wise. The sarcastic remarks of Linden 
when replying to some of these are still 
fresh in memory. 

It will be well, perhaps, before going 
any further, to burst the leaf mould 
bubble, and relegate it to the place where 
•'Jadoo" peacefully reposes. We have 
tried the leaf mould carefully and were 
at the time anxious to get all there was 
in it for the plants. They were tried in 




OdontogloMum Criipum. 



it for nearlv a year, but before the end of 
that period it was seen to be very injuri- 
ous. The plants all had "wet feet," the 
compost having decomposed so rapidly 
as to wash down and clog the drainage. 
This very nearly finished the plants. 
Many have not yet recovered, but all 
sufiered as did the cattleyas tried in simi- 
lar material. It must not be imagined 
that these trials were made in a hap- 
hazard manner. All potting and subse- 
quent watering was done with my own 
hands and with judgment, with the 
result that nothing is now used but 
osmunda root fibre, and there is no 
beter material to be had here or else- 
where. 

There is altogether too much stress 
placed upon the component parts of a 
compost for orchids. Cultivators have 
yet to be weaned from the idea that 
seems all pervading, that the roots take 
up from the potting medium food for 
their sustenance as other classes of plants 
terrcstial. The one only instance that 
memory brings is that of the grower 
who planted orchids in some mechanical 
substance such as asbestos, and by judi- 
cious watering with plant foods in the 
liquid state attained surprising results. 
The great value of our osmunda root, 
lies in its indestructability, and remain- 
ing a sweet and healthy rooting medium 



for years. It is said to be rich in potash, 
but this is very slowly availaue, not 
neariy sufficiency rapid to sustain the 
plants during growth, to say nothing of 
the drain upon their vitality during the 
flowering season. Hence we were forced 
to the conclusion that something wa4 
lackinjg^, that the tens of thousands of 
orchids annually imported were being 
literally starved to death, for it may be 
pretty surely understood that though 
air plants, air alone will not feed them, 
and being air plants soil will not make 
them vigorous. 

After experimenting in various ways 
with water containing nitrate of soda 
and ammonium sulphate, we could siee 
that there were good results derived but 
the need was ever felt of a formula that 
was based on the exact needs of the 
plants, one that would eliminate the 
element of uncertainty as to strength of 
solution. It was at this stage that 
Cookson published his formula in the 
Orchid Review, and he stfited that by its 
use on plants separated bv its use merely 
—otherwise on the same bench— he could 
easilv pick out the ones his gardener had 
applied it to, and in the light of our expe- 
rience this is easily believed. 

The formula Cookson recommends is 
three ounces of nitrate of potassium, two 
ounces of ammonium phosphate by 
weight,dissol ved in three gallons of water. 
One liquid ounce of this solution is used 
to eacn gallon of water applied to the 
tlants. in practice this is worked out 
by filling large tanks with water and 
dissolving the chemicals therein, using 
pounds instead of ounces, then attaching 
a pump to the faucet and watering with 
hose in the usual way. This is only in 
summer, for in winter odontoglossnms 
are in need of little water and they are 
watered when dry with Uie watering 
can about once a week daring the mid^ 
winter months. The intention is to 
keep the plants on the dry sidealwa3ra 
and this brings me to the consideration 
of another essential feature in the suc- 
cessful culture of the plants. 

Some time ago in the Orchid Review 
we were told by a coUectpr who had 
resided in the famous Paclio district of 
Bogota for the purpose of collecting^ 
laige quantities ofodontoglossums to be 
naturalized under similar climatic condi- 
tions in Jamaica, that he had experi- 
enced dr^ periods there of as long dura- 
tion as four months, and he had noticed 
the plants became shrivelled and dried to 
such an extent during the drouth that 
one would hardlv expect them to survive 
the ordeal. Probably in our greenhouses 
they would not recover, but it gave us a 
clue to a radical change of treatment 
that was tried first in a tentative way 
and then adopted wholly, with surpris- 
ing results. 

We havealwavs been led to understand 
that an atmosphere and compost kept as 
nearly as possible at the saturation 
point was essential, and to carry out 
this idea si)hagnum moss was used freelj 
in the potting compost and also as a sur- 
facing, the idea prevailing that if the 
sphi^um were made to thrive the 
plants would likewise. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that this is an imported 
theory and worthy of mention merely 
that it may be set aside as altogether 
misleading. Sphagnum moss is too 
retentive of moisture at all seasons to 
admit of its use in the culture of plants 
that require to be kept on the dry side at 
any time. It ma^ be used for masdeval- 
lias and cypripediums as an index to the 
amount of moisture present in the com- 
posti but never with Odontoglossum 
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Deutzim Lemoinei 

RASTER PLANTS AT WM. K. HARRIS', 



BougainviUea Sanderiana. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., APRIL, 1908. 



crispnm, as it is tooretentiYe of moisture 
during the dull winter months, causing 
decay of the roots and consequent ill 
health of the plants if not their actual 
loss. 

Another important feature of cultural 
detail is worthy of consideration. All 
the jgprowth of odontoglossums is made 
during winter, and if we wish to benefit 
them, we must pay all attention to them 
during active growth. A structure with 
a north aspect is an essential in the hot 
months but is the least desirable place 
from October to April. Indeed we can 
date our success from the day the plants 
were first taken out of the north house 
to winter in lighter and warmer quar- 
ttrs. It is a well known and recognized 
fact that all plant growth is at a stand- 
still when the temperature is at 45° 
Pahr. If we increase to 50° and keep 
away all sunshine matters are not 
improved so far as the plants are con- 
cerned, for the growth made lacks that 
substance that the vital influence oi sun 
and air only can bestow. Therefore it 
has been found necessai^ at the end of 
October to take all the plants up out of 
the cool house and place them in a posi- 
tion where they can have all the air and 
sun our climate will allow during winter, 
keeping the night temperature between 
50° and 55°. At the cool end of the 
house it stands at 52° without great 
variation for three months, and towards 
the middle of March it is best on bright, 
warm days, such as we sometimes expe- 
rience, to provide some slight slat shades 
on the glass roof to prevent too rapid 
evaporation by the admission of too 
much air to keep down the temperature. 
Before April the sun will be hieh enough 
to act beneficially on the north house and 
the plants arc removed thence for their 
summer sojourn. The roller shades are 
not used at first but merely the movable 
slats are placed on the roof until the hot 
days of late spring make them necessary. 



At this season the plants are in full 
bloom and present a display not equaled 
by any cultivated plant for charming 
variety of color and form, for if we 
import 1,000 plants of Odontoglossum 
crispum from the wilds we ma^ certainly 
count on receiving 1,000 varieties that 
differ from each other. Even the individ- 
ual blooms on the same spray differ from 
one another in the marking or potting. 

It is not wise to allow the flowers to 
remain too long on the plants as thev 
are apt to be weakened thereby to such 
an extent as to make the ensuing growth 
late in the commencement and puny in 
its completion. During the heat of sum- 
mer the plants that have bloomed are at 
rest, or to be more accurate, are recu- 
perating from their past efforts and need 
little attention save watering as often as 
they become dry. We never spray over- 
head at an^ time. It is apt to cause 
decay if moisture lodges in the young 
growths, but the requisite moisture in 
the atmosphere is kept up by frequent 
damping of the walls and paths, the 
plants SX being placed on raised stages 
so that a free current of air can circulate 
above and under them at all times. 

The season of repotting commences at 
the end of the hot months. The plants 
will, many of them, begin to grow last 
and when the new growth is about half 
made, new roots are freely produced and 
the addition ot new compost is of great 
benefit even though a larger pot is not 
necessary. Nothing is used for potting 
material except the very best of osmunda 
root fibre, not pulled apart, but sliced in 
slabs about one inch thick, the earthy 
matter shaken out and then cut into 
pieces square or triangular to fit around 
the plant and inside the pot, making the 
whole as firm as possible, as when 
thus complete, there is little danger of 
too much water being held in suspension 
bv the mass and consequent souring of 
the same ensuing. By the elimination of 



moss, careful watering at all times, the 
addition of some slight chemical •r 
animal stimulant to the water, intelli- 
gent use of heat and air and, above all, 
the admission of all possible sunlight to 
ripen and firm the tissues of the grovring 
plant, the cultivator will be rewarded 
with a wealth of bloom in its season that 
will make all past care a pleasure from 
the knowledge of work well done. 



BOUGAIIfVILLEAS. 

Bougainvilleas, to give any satisfac- 
tion as Easter bloomers, must have been 
kept cool aiiid dry throughout the fall 
and early winter so that the wood is 
thorougmy ripened, a condition abso- 
lutely necessary to the setting of flower 
buds. It is now time to set them at 
work, with plenty of light and abundant 
water, in a temperature of 70° by day 
and 65° by night. If the plants are set 
up on pedestals so that the air and light 
get free access to the lower branches 
these will flower clear down to the pot 
giving much more desirable and salable 
plants. 



DBUTZIALEAOINEL 

This beautiful deutzia, a hybrid between 
the ever-popular D. gracilis and D. cre- 
nata, is well worthy of a place in the list 
of desirable Easter-flowering shrubs. 
The deutzias are hardy and should be left 
outside until about eight weeks before 
Easter, that giving sufficient time in 
which to flower them properly. They 
should be started at a temperature of 50° 
and afterwards advanced to 60° beyond 
which they should never be allowed to 
go OS a higher temperature than this for 
even a single day will spoil them. The 
illustration shows agroup of D. Lemoinei 
as forced by W. K. Harris of Philadelphia 
for Easter, 1903. 
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HOW TO PRODUCE GOOD LIBERTY ROSES. 

[Read by Adolph Fahrenwold before the Florists. 
Club of Philadelphia, March 1. 1904.] 

In givtne YOU my experience in growing 
Liberty, I nave omitted the growing of 
young plants from cuttings, as that is 
so well understood, and besides, Liberty 
is one of the easiest propagated roses in 
existence. I have diyided my suUect into 
seven different topics : namely, 1st, soil ; 
2d, planting; 3d, watering; 4th, manur- 
ing; 5th, disbudding; 6th, cutting, and 
7th, temperature and ventilation ; mak- 
ing them as plain as possible, in language 
and expression, using no "high- trotting" 
sentences to bewilder mysdt and you. 
Hoping that from these plain facts, re- 

farding the growing of this, one of our 
nest and grandest red roses in trade, 
some of you will gather points which will 
enable you to solve this knotty question: 
"How to produce fine Liberty blooms." 

56// —A good, suitable soil for roses is 
one of the most important factors in rose 
growing. If that is at hand, sucess is 
within easy reach of any careM grower. 
My BoH is a heavy, gravelly loam with a 
good sod on top of it. Before plowing it 
down, 1 give it a good dressing (about 
three inches) of good cow manure. It is 
then plowed over as deep as a two-horse 
plow can work it. After this, it is kept 
cultivated for about a month, being then 
again plowed and kept cultivated till 
used. This work is generally begun 
about the first week in April. 

Pianting,^The soil being well prepared 
outside, I put in the young plants with- 
out adding any commercial fertilizers, as 
the cow manure is sufficient to begin with. 
I believe that those highly concentra- 
ted fertilizers force a plant too auickl^ to 
maturity, that is,to nard wood, which I 
do not want to be the case with the 
Liberty. Young plants I put in from 15 
to 18 inches apart, preferring to plant 
from the first of June to middle of July, 
which will give a good sucessionof crops 
I have grown with equal success both in 
shallow and solid benches. 

Wateriag.—lLht young plants will not 
need much water till about five to six 
weeks after planted, when thev will com 
mence to grow nicely, and will then take 
an abundance of water, even more so 
than any other rose that has ever come 
under mv care. If not kept well watered, 
they wiU get yellow leaves right away, 
as the roots seem to have a tendencv of 
spreading out near the surface, which 
makes them suffer at once if they happen 
to get too dry. The wood will commence 
to harden and will be slow to break out 
anew. I syringe during the summer, 
every day when clear. Towards the lat- 
ter part of September I stop syringing 
too often overhead, as by that time most 
of the plants will have made plenty of 
top growth ; and from that time on, I 
try to induce breaks to come from the 
base, which I think too much syringing 
overhead will hinder, as it will keep eyes 
on the top growth continuously break- 
ing into small growth, which is not de- 
sirable during the fall and winter, as I 
believe rather in quality of roses than in 
quantity. I keep soil always in a moist, 

food growing condition, but never sogij^y. 
use water direct out of a well whidi 
has an even temperature all through the 
season, about 52^ to 54"^. 

Manuring,—! don't commence to top 
dress till latter part of August and be- 
ginning of September. Then I put on a 
top dressing of cow manure. I prefer to 
put this in little ridges between rows, 
covering it with soil to prevent the escape 
of ammonia as much as possible, and its 
getting washed off too quickly from the 
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benches. Two or three weeks after this 
first mulch, I have been in the habit of 

?utting on a sprinkling of dfied blood, 
his has to be done very carefully, as 
blood is very strong in ammonia, apt to 
take off a big crop of leaves if put on too 
strong. I put it in small streal^ on either 
side of a row, two to three inches wide, 
just thick enon£[h to cover the ground, 
and also covering it with soil. Prom 
then on and following this every two or 
three weeks, according to the health and 
growing condition of the plant and the 
weather, I put on sheep manure, bone 
flour, wood ashes and poudrette, either 
mixing these together in equal quantities 
or by themselves, but never at any time 
putting it on too heavy. I would rather 
do it a few times oftener than to endanger 
the hecdth of the plants. In March I put 
on another layer of cow manure^ and by 
the time it is spent, I use the fertilizers 
mentioned before till June, when it winds 
up the season* I have always used 
plenty of all sorts of manures, as I 
believe that a plant, which has to work 
out of season and receive so many 
waterings should have plenty of nourish- 
ment all the time, never giving it a chance 
to become dormant for want of proper 
nourishment. 

Disbudding.— I consider that the pinch- 
ing out process is the most important 
factor in the production of strong, vigor- 



ous plants, able to stand the strain of 
heavy cutting in| the dark months of 
winter. We know that the formation of 
buds and flowers taxes the strength and 
vigor of the plant to the utmost. There- 
fore it naturally seeks a rest after this 
exertion; some roses will recover faster 
from it than others. Liberty is one of the 
slowest of these to recover. Ever since I 
commenced to grow Liberties, I have fol- 
lowed the practice of carefully disbudding 
from the cutting on. After they are 
planted in benches a few months the pro- 
duction of buds will be quite plentiful. I 
then make it a practice to go over them 
every other day, pinching out the buds 
as soon as they can be gotten hold of, 
but taking no leaves witn them, except 
on suckers, which I cut back three to four 
eyes; because if pinched too close at the 
top, they will break into very short 
stemmed' buds, which is undesirable on 
the stronger wood. This continuous dis- 
budding which stops the sap flowing to 
the buds and flowers seems to irritate the 
dormant eyes at the base of the plant and 
thev finally break into fine canes which 
will make grand flowers. In September 
and October when plants begin to make 
longer stemmed flowers, ten to eighteen 
inches long, which I do not care to have 
in bloom for another month, I cut them 
back three eyes to induce them to break 
strong again. If pinched too dose at the 
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top a short stemmed flower will be tHe 
result. This practice enables us to have 
crops in succession. I continue this dis- 
bndding all through the winter, carefiillj 
taking off all buds up to five and six 
inches in length of stem, as flowers of 
that class are little thought ot, and the 
benefit of the retarded sap, and the say- 
ing of the foliage and wood will prolong 
its blooming capacity. 

This may seem to many unnecessary, 
in fact, I know that many growers do 
not belieye in it, but I hold that it is the 
-most important point to snccessfnUj 
bloom Liber^ in winter. 

Cutting.— To cut right is a point which 
I am particularly cardful with. Nothing 
will spoil the successful blooming of 
Liberties as quickly as careless cutting. 
One should always remember that we 
want flowers all through the winter. To 
illustrate my point better: Take a plant 
with eight buds which would all come 
within a week or two. I would pinch 
three or four buds away if this is in Sep- 
tember or October, which would brine 
theminseyen to eight weeks later. It 
win giye four buds at a better price be- 
sides not hurtine the plants as much as 
if I had cut all those lone stem buds off 
at once; the plant would haye receiyed 
a check which it would take all win- 
ter to oyercome. 

In other words, I do not want them to 
come all at once, ayoid crops. Plants 

eut in benches by Ist of June will, if they 
aye done well, be fit to cut by beginning 
of October. They may haye produced 
strong enough wood iu August to tempt 
the grower to cut some blooms, but I find 
that if cut too soon, they will not pro- 
duce flowers in mid- winter, nor will they 
throw up so strong canes from base later 
on. I consider uiat four months of 
growth is the least the plants should 
haye before starting to cut; and eyen 
then I take nothing but the stron^st 
wood, cutting eyerything up to 12-mch 
back. 

Wood ten to twelye inches long, or 
longer in October should be cut oack 
two or three eyes; if the bud is 
only pinched out, it would make 



an inferior bud at the next eye. 
Strong wood, that is canes from the 
base, should not be cut too low, as it 
is too hard and slow to break. It should 
haye twelye to fifteen inches of stem left; 
when it will break in reasonable time. In 
cutting the flowers, I am yery careful to 
cut them right, that is the outer petals 
expanded; of course in the fall and spring 
I cut closer. I cut three and eyen four 
times a daj, according to weather and 
demand, for they must be in as fine a 
shape when they reach the dealer as they 
can possibly be gotten. After they haye 
been in water Tor about twenty-four 
hours in a cool place, they are fit to be 
shipped. If not well soaked, the long 
stemmed Liberties in particular are easily 
wilted, and will be a disappointment to 
all concerned. 

Temperature and Ventiiation.—ln the 
early part of fall, when the growth of 
the plants is soft, I haye always tried to 
maintain a temperature of 62° to 64° 
with a little air on if possible at night, 
with a day temperature on clear days 
from 86° to 90°, while on cloudy days, a 
temperature as near 70° as possible. As 
soon as they commence to bloom. I 
reduce these temperatures to 58° and 60° 
at night and 75° and 80° during the day 
in fair weather, 68° to 70° on a cloudy 
day following a bright da^, and if there 
is a succession of doudy days, leaye it 
down to 65°, as too high a temperature 
at night will spoil the color. 

After the first planting of the young 
stuff, I use yentilation sparingly, gradu- 
ally increasing as the plants taJse hold. 
The Liberty is yery sensitiye to draught, 
not that it will show mildew by it, but it 
retards the growth. It will harden and 
stand for months before it will get oyer 
this check. Therefore great care should 
be exercised on windy days, in a single 
house, and more so where the houses are 
built together with no partitions, where 
the draught will haye a clean sweep 
underneath the^tters. 

I try to giye atr eyery day, eyen in the 
coldest weather, when I can only open 
the yentilators to their full height and 
shut them down again at once, as a 



change of air is always most desirable. 
Conciualon.—lii finishing my remarks 
in regard to growing Liberties, I suppose 
some of you will be disappointed ip not 
hearing some sensational and almost 
witchcraft-bordering way of growine, 
but instead of that you haye heard nou- 
ing but plain eyeryday facts, which most 
of you know, ought to know, or haye 
known. So this may proye to be a 
reminder to some of you. And last but 
not least, success wul lie only with that 
grower who is eyer watching, who has 
his erip on the situation eyery day and 
all the time, neyer rdaxine in enthusiasm 
in his fascinatine and noble occupation, 
constantly studying the surrounding 
conditions which confront him with new 
yarieties, higher standards in quality, 
and eyer changing market. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

CHANGED TRUCKING CONDmONS. 
American enterprise and methods haye 
changed the market garden methods in 
Cuba. There aie now arriying at 
Mobile. Ala., tomatoes, e^g-plant and 
okra of quality equal to mid-season pro- 
ducts in this country, stoclc which in 
size, color and packing leayes nothing^ to 
be desired. The yegetables are moying 
north and west from Mobile and mus^ 
because of extra quality, hurt the sale of 
extra early stock of lower grades from 
early shipping points ii^ the United 
States. 

SOWING EARLY SEEDS. 

If not already done, the hotbed should 
now be got in shape for the sowing of 
early seeds if a greenhouse be not at dis- 
posal. Throw out all the soil and last 
year's manure and haye a pit at least 
two and one-half feet deep. Pill this in 
with fresh horse manure right up to the 
top. Put on the sashes and allow it to 
stand for some time until the yiolent 
heat is expended. Then tramp it down; it 
will sink considerably. Sift the soil that 
was preyiously taken out, and put 
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three or four inches of it on top oi the 
manure. If six inches of space be left 
between the soil and the glass, it will be 
quite sufficient. Snch a hotbed— with a 
lining of manure around the outside and 
covered over with a mat at night— will 
keep out any frost that we arc likely to 
have after tnis date. 

In such a place the early varieties of 
vegetable seeds should now be sown. It 
small quantities are needed, they can be 
sown m the hotbed, or if preferred in 
flats and |>laced in the hotbed. Give 
plenty of air on warm days but dose 
down early in the afternoon to conserve 
the heat. Such seeds as early cabbage 
and cauliflower should now be sown, 
also egg-plant, lettuce, leek, onion, toma- 
toes and peppers. Sow thinly. 

J. T. Scott. 



less time than is possible by manual 
labor. . 

Most of the lar^e vegetable forcers in 
New England sterilise ul the soil used in 
their houses. 

A bushel of cucumbers to the plant is a 
fair average for a greenhouse cucumber 
crop. 



VARIOUS NOTES. 



A pest known as the Mexican fly is 
giving serious trouble to some Massa- 
chusetts cucumber forcers this season. 
The insect is white, not lar^ than a 
pin head and when in flight m myriads 
resembles a snow storm. Cucumber and 
tomato vines quickly succumb to their 
attacks. Hydro-cyanic add is fatal to 
them but ns use in a house ot voung 
growing crops is exceedingly risky, as 
the plants are equally sensitive to the 
gas. 

The present season has been the most 
trying one ever experienced by the vege- 
table forces. The consumption of coal 
has been enormous, and, owing to the 
extreme cold, many wholesale produce 
houses have been declining to handle 
cucumbers on account of the danger from 
freezing. Prices recdved for cucumbers 
have not averaged more than forty per 
cent of what they were last winter. 
Tomatoes have, on the other hand, 
brought record prices. 

On account of the severity of the cold 
this winter, cucumber growers have 
found the work oi hvbridizing by bees 
extremdy difficult. During the coldest 
spells it has been necessary to hive the 
insects in the boiler rooms. 

George M. Kendall, of Leonminster, 
Mass., one of the lar^st vegetable 
forcers of the state, is making the experi- 
ment of setting cucumber plants farther 
apart than usual. Most of the cucum- 
ber growers set thdr plants from fourteen 
to thirty inches apart but Mr. Kendall 
regards four feet between the plants as 
not too much for best results. He grows 
his cucumbers on mackeral nets in place 
of wire on account of its cheapness and 
ease of removal when dearing the houses. 
His largest house is 80x250 teet. 

W. W. Rawson, the extensive ^ower 
of vegetables under glass at Arlington, 
Mass., regards the question of labor sav- 
ing as the greatest problem at present 
confronting the vegetable forcer. It is 
thirty years since uie first ^greenhouses 
were established in the vidnity of Bos- 
ton for vegetable growing and since then 
the increase has been remarkable, and the 
improvements in greenhouse building and 
heating during that period have been 
taken rail advantage of by the market 
gardeners. 

George Matthews, of Great Neck, L. I., 
has dght large middle benches sown 
with sweet peas planted two rows in a 
bed; and between the rows are sown 
radishes which he sends to a commission 
man in New York, getting 4 cents a dozen 
for them. 

A swarm of bees in the greenhouse will 
do the work of fertilizing cucumber flow- 
ers much more thoroughly and in much 
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It is a great relief to the average gar- 
dener, when he gets his seed order out of 
the way. There are a number of new 
things every year in every catalogue that 
comes to hand, and if we accept in good 
faith all the catalogues say about Shese 
introductions and order them accord- 
ingly, our gardens would be full of little 
elM but novdties. That these things are 
put out in good faith we do not doubt, 
but soil, dimate and locality have so 
much to do with difierent varieties that 
it is always well to invest sparingly 
until their adaptability for our own spe- 
dal needs is fully demonstrated. At the 
same time the one who will stick arbi- 
trarily to the old things only is a pessi- 
mist and deserves to be superceded by a 
more lively, up to-date gardener. 

There are usually a number ot seeds left 
over from last year. It is impossible to 
say at the beginning of the season just 
how much of any one kind may be needed 
throughout the year and it is always 
well to be on the safe side. Old seeds 
should not be thrown away indiscrim- 
inately. Many of them will be just as 
good as the new ones, although a few of 
them may take a few days longer to ger- 
minate. Sometimes it is possible to tell 
from the appearance of a seed whether it 
is good but oftener appearances are mis- 
leiuiing, so it would be wise to test them 
before ordering your new supplies. The 
manner of testing is simple. Count out 
100 or a fraction thereof and sow them 
carefully in a flat in the greenhouse. 
Note the date of sowing and any other 
feature, and if a fair percentage of the 
seeds be good they can be used along 
with the others when the date of sowing 
arrives. 

In naming a list of suitable varieties 
we cannot well be arbitrary; as already 
stated, soil, dimate and locality have a 
great deal to do with after success, and 
what may do well here in the eastern 
states mav be altogether unsuitable for 
the middle or western ones. It is well 
always for every one to note carefully 
the behavior of the difierent kinds in his 
own garden and then to cut the number 
of varieties down as much as possible, 
using onl^ the most suitable. If two or 
three varieties of one thing fill the bill, it 
would be a waste of time and space 
growing a dozen or more, and when a 
new variety is ofiered it is always wise 
to try it; it may be better than anything 
dse you have. In naming a list theq, we 
do not sa^ that these are the best for 
every section of the country but thdr 
general good features have commended 
them to us and we would advocate thdr 
use for their superior qualiti«». » 

In bush beans the stringless varieties 
are always preferable, and their use is 
becoming more general. Stringless White 
Wax and Stringless Green Pod are good 
for the main crops but for early and late 
use we still require Early Refugee, Valen- 
tine and Mohawk. 

For bush lima beans use Qucu^er Cen- 
tury. 

For pole beans our choice is King of 
the Garden and extra early Jersey lima. 

For beets we use Eclipse, Crimson 
Globe, Long Blood Red and Crosby's 



Egyptian. S wiss Chard, or spinach beet, 
we would sow largely for the leaves. It 
stands the heat of summer wdl and many 
prefer it to spinach. 

For carrots, earlv, Short Horn, with 
with Danvers and Rubicon for main 
crop. 

For cauliflower, any of the selected 
Snowball kinds. 

For cabbage. Early Spring and Early 
Wakefield for early; Succession for main, 
and Danish Ball Head or Flat Dutch tor 
late. 

For corn, Primo as an early will replace 
Cory. It is a much better and dedoedly 
superior com. Early Champion comes 
next, and then, in succession, Eureka, 
Potter's Excelsior, Country Gentleman 
(many object to Country Gentleman 
because of the irregular manner in which 
the grains are set on the ear, and also on 
account of their small size, but person- 
ally we could not wish for a better com; 
it IS the sweetest of them all) and Stow- 
ell's Evergreen. 

For cdery. White Plume, Golden Heart, 
Giant Pascal, and London Red. Many 
prefer the old London Red yet for its flavor 
and keeping qualities. 

For egg plant, New York Spindess. 

For cucumber. White Spine and Extra 
Early Pickling. 

For endive, Green Curled. 

For kale. Green Curled Scotch. 

For kohlrabi, White Vienna. 

For leek, Large Fla^ or Mussdburgh. 

For lettuce, Califomian Cream Butter, 
Golden Queen and Salamander. Golden 
Queen is good for hotbed use in eariy 
spring. Cream Butter for early summer 
and fall, and Salamander for summer use. 

For onions. Prize Taker (for sowing 
indoors early and planting out after- 
wards, an immense onion). Yellow Dan- 
vers, Mammoth Silver Skin, Southport 
and Wethersfidd. 

For peas, Gradus for early, Dwarf Tde- 
phone second early, and American Cham- 
pion or Duke of Albany for main crop. 
Notis Exodsior and Surprise are good 
dwarf sorts. 

For okra. White Vdvet. 

For parsnips, Hollow Crown. 

For parsley. Champion Moss Curled. 

For pepper. Ruby King and Chinese 
Giant. 

For pumpkin. Sugar and Jumbo. 

For radish, Ne Plus Ultra (for forcing). 
Scarlet, Globe and French Breakfast. 

For turnip. White Milan, Snowball and 
Ruta Ba^a. 

For spinach. Long Standing; New Zea- 
land is g^ood for summer, but takes too 
long to pick. 

For tomato. Spark's Early Anna, a 
very fine early tomato; Matchless and 
New Stone are two of the best; Ponder- 
osa gives quantity, and Yellow Plum is 
for preserving. The §trawberry is also 
very nice. 

For salsify. Sandwich Islands. 

For squash, Summer Crookneck, 
Warted Hubbard and Yellow Bush Scal- 
loped. 

The above list, though not extensive, 
should meet the requirements of the aver- 
age garden. J as. T. Scott. 



A HOUSE OF EASTER HYDRANGEAS. 

Two special attractions are seen in the 
accompanying illustration. One is the 
hydranfi^as themsdves which appear 
just right for the eager Easter market 
and the other is the grower thereof, 
proudly contemplating the results ot his 
handiwork and industry. The view is 
taken in the plant houses of W. K. Har- 
ris and the complacent gentleman in the 
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aisle 18 none other than Mark Mills, fore- 
man for the Bard of Kingsessing, who has 
been with Mr. Harris for twenty-five 
jears, a man of sweet and voluble dis- 
course bnt also of untiring ener^; a man 
who couldn't exist as a subordinate and 
whom even his master can't handle when 
he strikes a gait. Mark is a hustler and 
has enoturh Baster-plant erudition in his 
head to ml a big book. Hydrangeas, to 
be in good shape for Baster, should now 
be well under way. 



ENGLISH MARKET PLAIfTS. 

Cyctemeiis.— These are now one oi the 
leading features in our English flower 
markets. We get them in early in Sep- 
tember and they last well on until we 
get warm weather, but it is just now 
(lanuary) that they are at their best. 
The prices vary but for well finished 

giants a profitable return may always 
e made. About the top price for well 
finished plants in the ordinary market 
sire (4V^mch pots) is eighteen shillings 
per dosen, but larger stooL may go up to 
thirty shillings. One grower, Mr. Orp- 
wood, of Uxoridge, who makes these a 
specialty, is one of the earliest to bring 
tnem in and holds on through the season. 
He has had some grand stock this season 
and I think his system of growing may 
be taken as a ^de. He refies chiefly on 
his own selection for seed, but adds some 
from others who are reputed to hold the 
finest strains. The seeds are sown in 
July. A cool, shady position is selected 
for the seed pots. I may add my own 
experience to this and say I have found 
fresh sphaflnmm moss chopped up fine 
and sand added to it is the best material 
for surfacing the seed pots. This retains 
moisture and allows tne seedlings to get 
through freely. They will be w^ started 
by the middle of August and the follow- 
ing few weeks are the most favorable of 
all the year for making growth. Nice 
little plants will be estaUished before the 
winter comes on us. Fairly cool treat- 
ment is observed throughout. Cycla- 
mens mav succeed in various composts, 
but it wiU pay to use the best fiorous 
loam procurable. To this may be added 
some leaf mould, which has previouslv 
been prepiure^ by mixing some soot with 
it. This, in addition to being a good 
stimulant, will destroy worms or other 
insects which are sure to abound in the 
best leaf mould. The time of potting 
may vary. Some may be in their smaU 
pots in the autumn, but mostly they will 
be ready early in February; that is, if 
they have been pricked off in the autumn. 
About fifteen to twenty plants in a 
5-inch pot will usually ^ive them sufficient 
room to stand over until they make a fresh 
start in the new year. After potting 
singly a slight bottom heat and a cool sur- 
face will give them a better start than a 
high sur£ce temperature. The time for 
potting on into larger pots will be better 
indicated by the roots than the tops, for 
sometimes they do not make much foli- 
age in the early part of the season. But 
the roots must not jg;et cramped up. Pot- 
ting at the right time is an important 
factor. After thev are in their flowering 
pots they should be well exposed to the 
light and stood on a moist bottom with 
a good circulation of air above. In the 
summer a pit under a north wall where 
they get the full benefit of the light and 
are not exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun is most suitable, but if they have to 
be grown where shading is necessary, the 
shading should never remain on except 
just wnile the sun is most powerful. 
Watering of course, a most important 
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element. While it is dangerous to let 
them get too dry, over-watering is 
equally damaging. Careful attention is 
the mainspring of success in cyclamen 
culture. >iew soil, clean pote, and above 
all a clean house to grow them in are 
needed. If thrips once ^et established in 
the buds, failure is oertam. If the houses 
are thoroughly washed down and all the 
staging and ground surface well watered 
with weed- Killer before taking the 
plante in there will be less risk. But it is 
also advisable to fumigate well after the 
houses are filled with plante. In finish- 
ing the plante off for market they may 
have a little more warmth to bring the 
flowers well up. It is most important 
to give them sufficient room to avoid the 
leaves getting drawn out. Anjr stray 
flowers that appear before there is likely 
to be enough for a good show should tie 
removed. The strain most favored ^j 
market growers is the giganteum find 
only the most decided shades of color are 
appreciated. 

Cacos WeddeUlana.— Seeds of this use- 
ful palm have been rather scarce for '^^v- 
eral years, but it seems likely to be plen- 
tiful this season. Some good samples 
are already to hand and these seem likely 
to be followed by larger importations 
later on. Those offcrca by Protheroe & 
Morris at their auction rooms have sold 
readily at eighteen shillings per 1,000. 
When samples are good the first consign- 
mente are always quicklv cleared up, and 
more especially after there has be«"« a 
shortage the previous season, i is 
expected later consignmente will be pro- 
curable at a much lower price. Fonr*rly 
we rarely got the bulk of^cocos seed rer 
until the end of March or well into A ril, 
but the fact that earl;^ samples command 
best prices has made importers wake up, 
and they lose no time after the seeds are 
ripe. HoRTUs. 



NOTES FROM LONDON. 

The Royal Horticultural Society's first 
meeting of the year, held January 5, was 
well attended and there were some inter- 
esting exhibits. Orchids were again a 
prominent feature. The only awards 



made were for some interesting species 
shown by L. W. Moore, of the Botanic 
gardens, Dublin, who gained a botanical 
certificate forMaxillanaMacrura, Maxil- 
laria cucullata, Bulbophyllum micropeta- 
lum and Epidendrum Cooperianum. 
Other exhibite were mostW remarkable 
for beautiful hybrids of'^ Iselio-cattle- 
yas, cypripediums and odontoglossums. 
There were very few other floral novel- 
ties and the only award made by the 
floral committee was for Moschosma 
riparium. This recent introduction from 
South Africa is sure to become a popular 
winter flowering f^ant. Some good 
chrysanthemums were shown. Harry 
Whatelev, a sport from Niveus, pure 
white with narrow florete and well nlled 
flowers, is certainly a fine late variety. 
AUman's Yellow was again well shown, 
also Winter Cheer, a deep-colored variety 
of Mme. Felix Perrin. Jacobinia coccinea 
and Jacobinia Chrysostephane were seen 
in well flowered plante. Evidence of the 
mild season was seen in the exhibit of 
Alpine and other hardy plants by Messrs. 
Cutbush, which included several thins^ 
in flower from the open ground. The 
society continues to increase in strength, 
fifty-two new fellows being elected on 
the above date. 

The new French market at Covent 
Garden, in the large hall which has been 
built specially for the sale of imported 
flowers, which was opened a few weeks 
ago, is now beginning to assume a busv 
aspect. It is a most commodious build- 
ing and it will be more fully appreciated 
later on, when the ordinary flower market 
is quite unequal for the immense quanti- 
ties of produce which pour in from all 
sources trom early in April onwards until 
the London season is past. Just now all 
market trade is very quiet. Pot trade is 
at ite worst. It would appear, however, 
that growers do not despair, for in many 
of the nurseries I have lately visited I 
find active preparations are already 
being made for a busy spring trade. 

It appears to be very uncertain what 
will be done with the tieautiful garden at 
Wisley, but.Chiswickis evidently doomed 
and now wears a most desolate and 
forsaken appearance. 

A. H. 
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GABDBBiHa if Kotten up for ita readers and in 
their interest, ana it behooyes yon, one and all, to 
make it interesting. If it does not exactly suit 
your case, please write and toil us what you want. 
It is our desire to help you. 

▲ex AXT QoBaTxoKB Tou please about plants, 
flowers, fruits, yegetables or other pra'^tical 
gardening matters. We will take pleasure in 
answering them. 

Sbhp us Votbb of your experience in gardening 
in any line; tell us of your successes tnr.t others 
mav be enlightened and encouraged, and of your 
failures, perhaps we can help you. 

Sbhd us Photoobaphs ob Skbtobbs of your 
(lowers, gardens, greenhouses, fruits, vegetables, 
or horticultural appliances that we may have 
them engraved for GABDBHiNe. 



Wb understand that the date for the 
conTention of the American Association 
of Nurserymen at Atlanta, Ga., has not 
been dennitdj fixed, although it is 
believed either June 22 or June 29 will be 
decided npom 

Epacsib PJULUD08A, a fiiYorite in the 
cut flower market thirty years ago, is 
apparently returning to favor, bemg 
grown in several New York establish- 
ments for cut flower purposes and as a 
pot plant. 

SoiiB unusually lai^ elm trees, ' 
ing from three to four tons, are _ 
moved from Maywood for planting 
along the avenue leading to the proposed 
site of the Washington monument in 
Washington park. 

The present winter with its deep snow 
and severe temperature offers conditions 
liable to result in extensive damage to 
younff nursery stock and loss to nursery- 
men, from the gnawing of the bark by - 
the mice whose usual winter food is inac- 
cessible to them. Much anxiety is felt as 
to what the disappearance of the snow 
will disclose. 



Crimson Ramblbss for Baster should 
now be in rapid growth and well covered 
with Itixuriant foliage. Pull sun is essen- 
CONTBNTS, tial. If the foliage is still tardy supply a 

Crat»ff us Ell wangeriana (ill us.) Ml moist atmosphere and spray frequency. 

Odontoglossumorlspum(lllus.i MB Avoid sudden changes and blow flowers 

SSSu illlSSiJiiXi:)::::^ of sulphur fredy over the surface to keep 

How to produce good Liberty roses M4 mildew offl Fumigate often to escape 

'5l!**!2^7*'t!f^'~ —^.V. SSf insectpests. Ramblers flourish in aday 

Zg^^JufftrtT^^^ temper'ihireof 65- to 70- and anight 

—Various notes— The seed order 6M temperattire of 58°. 

A house of Baster hydrangeas (lllus.) M6 

N*&"'^*2f*d^^'** wSr GiVB the hydrangeas full sun and moist 

Todi5weiSfhwSmsr.'.;.\\*":::.'" atmosphere unta they are in full bloom 

•weet peas do not flower 566 after which a slight shading may be bene- 

Worlcers in horilcultnre CXLVii (portrait) . . 600 be fumigated lightly, but often, for green 

]|^i"»"*^"-tAt Boston WO fly,etc Intheearlier stages of growth 

-Noteff^m SaS'DiiiiVcaV.:::::::::.^ hydranjieas should bewatered spariMlv, 

— Tarrytown Horticultural Society ftTO otherwise the foliage IS apt to come light 

-Some Shamrock foilcloie(illus.> m colored and flimsy. Day T0° and night 

European Horticulture 671 ^/>o ;. 4.i.« •4»i,4- 4>r»i««*^J*M*« 

New York Piorlsu' Club MS . ^^ is tbe right temperature. 

An even temperature for gardenias is 
verv esscntiaL Any changes are liable 
to blight and cast the buds; 60^ steadil;r 
by day and night is about right for their 
best development. Moderate watering 
is advised as either excessive or scanty 
watering is apt to brixijgr on the "yellows." 
Lilacs can be forced for Baster in from 
nineteen to twenty-one days. The pink 
varieties will prosper in ftdl light and a 
temperature of 70^ day andGO^ night 
but the white sorts require heavy shad- 
ing and a regular temperature of 70^ 



Bastbr this year falls on April 3, nine 
days earlier than last year. 

Az^LBA Prbs. Van dbr Kbrchovb. 
double salmon pink with wavy edging of 
white, is one of the handsomest of the 
Baster varieties. 

Lilacs require shade in forcing, other- 
wise the flower heads will come bnnchy 
and valueless. YeUow cloth is used under 
the glass by some growers. 

CALADroM BSCULBNTUH should be 
started in small pots in ca^ spring in 
order to attain tne finest e£ttct of mas- 
sive foliage in August and September. 

Thb best of the scarlet tulips for early 
forcing is Vermilion Brilliant. Next in 
order comes Waterloo or Belle AUianoe 
and latest, the best of all, Belle Alliance. 

Dadt Comtb db Chambord is a desir- 
able addition to the list of Baster plants, 
but it cannot supplant the older common 
marguerite, with its smaller but more 
abundant flowers and effective glaucous 
foliage. 

Rhododbndkons take from four to six 
weeks, according to variety, for forcing 
into flower, with a temperature of 70^ 
by day and 60^ by night. An abundance 
of water and exposure to full sun is 
recommended. Watch for burning spots 
in the glass which are verv apt to disfig- 
ure the foliage as well as the bloom. 



both day and night. Too high a tem- 
perature, especially in the first few days, 
IS apt to cause the blooms to come 
knottv. To insure fine srowth the 
branches shotdd be sprayea fi^e or six 
times each day. 

TO DESTROY EARTHWORMS. 

Bd. Garobning:— What can be done 
to destroy the common earthworm in 
vegetable houses? Sub«cribbr. 

Apply broadcast one bushel of nnleached 
hardwood ashes to each 400 square feet. 
If spread upon the surface the potash 
will be carried into the soil in watering, 
but it will be better to fork it evenly in 
the soil to the depth of four inches. If to 
be worked in deeper than this the amount 
should be increased. Saturating the soil 
with lime water or the use of fifteen 
pounds of kainit in 400 square feet are 
other remedies. L. R. Taft. 



SNAILS m GRBEIIHOUSE. 

Bd. Garobning:— Please state the best 
course to pursue to get rid of snails in a 
greenhouse. B. L. T. 

One of our readers states that he keeps 
toads in his greenhouses to keep down 
snails and otiier night raiding pests; 
another scatters lettuce leaves, sliced 
potatoes or sliced apples about the 
oenches and catches the snails while feed- 
ing after dark, or under the bait the next 
morning; another uses bran as bait, 
placing it about on pieces of board, and 
another finds that camphor balls, such 
as are used for keeping moths out of 
garments, scattered about among the 
. plants will either kill the snails or drive 
them away. 

SWEET PEAS DO NOT FLOWER. 

Bd. Gardbning:— I planted a bench of 
Blanche Ferry sweet peas last September 
and they show no sign of bloommg yet. 
The stocks are robust and from three to 
four feet high. I would like to know 
how long it will be before they Uoom so 
that I may decide whether to throw 
them out. J. R. 

If the seed was sown last September 
the plants ouffht to commence flowering 
about the middle of February and con- 
tinue until the soil is exhausted. If the 
stocks are robust it would not be advisa- 
ble to throw them out now at the begin- 
nii^ of the blooming period after grow- 
- ing them all winter, for they are sure to 
flower very soon. G. 



ROSE CUTTINGS IN CELLAR. 

Bd. Gardbning: — Will hybrid por- 
petual rose cuttings, dormant wood, six 
inches long, put in sand in a cellar where 
it averages 35^ to 40° and put in open 
ground as soon as spring opens, do well 
or turn all black after they are put out? 

J.VanL. 

The scheme is impracticable. Dormant 
rose cuttings cannot be rooted in a cellar 
under those conditions. A fair degree of 
success may be attained by planting cut- 
tings in sand in a cold frame in the fall. 
By keeping them properly protected dur- 
ing the winter and attending carefully to 
air, watering, etc, in spring a strike of 
forty to aix^^ per cent may be assured. 
This method is practiced in some of the 
southern states, principally the Carolinas, 
with marked success. 

Isaac Kbnnbdt. 



UNOPENED CAKELLU BUDS. 

Bd. Gardbning:— I have several nice, 
stocky plants of camellia in 7-inch pots, 
one of tnem, a white one, bearing a ciozen 
buds which opened fully. The others, 
some of them having as many as twentv- 
five or thirty buds, have only part^ 
opened and some of the buds are falling. 
They were grown in a carnation house 
in a temperature of 50° in an ordinary 
light compost. What is the best exposure 
for growing them, southern or otherwise? 

Bnqdirbr. 

It is not an eas^ matter to say just 
whv some cameUia plants open their 
buds satisfactorily, while others under 
the same treatment and conditions do 
not. Dryness at the root has frequently 
been the cause of the trouble complained 
about. This I am inclined to think 
would be more likely to cause the 
unopening and dropping of tbe buds 
than being too wet, provided, of course, 
the drainage is all right, though, of 
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course, there is danger in both extremes; 
trat camellias are loYcrs of water, and 
should never be allowed to snfier for the 
need of that essential element at any 
stage of their being. The temperature 
seems about right. The escape of dele- 
terious gases has sometimes beendiarged 
with the cause of the fall of buds, but if 
that were the cause whj should one 
escape and the others succumb? Camel' 
lias are wont to set more buds than they 
can carry and open satisfactorily. Try 
disbudding, leaving one or at most two 
buds on each shoot of the plants that 
are dropping; their buds. In the early 
days when 1 was jounger at one place 
where I was working buds from camellia 
plants were removed by the bushel. As 
to exposure, at this season of the year 
camellias are not at all particular, but 
during their season of growth, when 
same is quite young, a little shade to 
save from burning during hot bursts of 
sunshine might be an advantage. 



Obituary. 



FICUS ELASTICA CUTTINGS. 

Bd. Gardening:— What is the best 
and quickest way to root Picus elastica 
cuttings, what temperature is required 
and at what season should it be done? 

Bbginnbr. 

The best time to root ficus cuttings is 
in mid- winter when you have plenty of 
fire heat, and your stock plants are quite 
dormant; use clean, sharp sand with 
bottom heat at about 85^. Top or 
crown cuttings with about three leaves, 
xuake the best plants, but small side 
shoots taken off the parent plant with a 
heel are the surest and quickest to root. 
Shoots cut into single eye cutting will 
root, but it takes them a long time to 
make a plant, and never ver^ snapely, as 
the first leaves from such cuttings are min- 
iature and such plants have a naked 
appearance around the bottom when 
finished. The above methods would be 
advisable only when the stock is dor- 
mant or at rest. If the plants are soft 
and in a growing condition, use the 
method of micking and mossing in the 
following manner: Cut the shoot at any 
desired length, half way through the 
stem, then turn the knife and make the 
incision upwards about • one inch in 
length. In this incision insert a small 
'wedge, say the thickness of a match 
stick, to prevent its growing together. 
Around it wrap wet moss. Keep the 
moss wet ever7 day and allow it to 
remain until the top is rooted. Place 
the plants after nicking and mossing 
them in temperatuie of 80^ and the cut- 
tings will root in from thres to four 
'weeks. In potting off these cuttings 
after they have rooted, cut below the 
moss, let the moss remain on the cutting 
and plant moss and all jso that the new 
and tender roots may not be disturbed 
or broken. It requires about three 
veeeks to establish them in the pots. 

W. K. H. 



Atlanta, Ga.— Otto Katsenstdn and 
S. Z. Ruff announce that they have 
'formed a partnership for the purpose of 
exploiting extensive fields of Rhododen- 
dron Catawbiense and kindred plants 
which they have aequired. They will do 
business as the firm of Katzenstein & 
Ruff, with office at 40 Druid Circle. Mr. 
Katzenstein was, since their inception 
about eight years ago and until recently, 
manager of the Pmehurst nurseries at 
Pinehurst, N. C. Mr. Ruff also is a 
plantsman and collector, with extensive 
practical experience gained in charge of 
large public and private plantings. 



ALBXANDBA KBNNBDT. 

Alexander Kennedy died Pebruaiy 6, 
at George's Road, New Brunswick, N. J. 
He was Dom at Banff, Scotland, seventy 
^ears ago. He served his time at garden- 
ing at Gordon Castle, also at J^inbor- 
ough. He came to America and worked 
as gardener at private places around 
Boston and New York city, finally set- 
tling at New Brunswick on a place of his 
own and growing cut flowers, vegetables 
and small fruit. Here he laid out a place 
whose fine and stately trees live as a 
monument to his memory. He was 
known bjr those who knew him best for 
his strict integrity and honorable deal- 
ings. A wife, two sons and one daughter 
survive him, the sons following in the 
footsteps of their father, Lachlan at 
Yonkers, N. Y., and WiUiam A., at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

GBORGB GIP80N. 

George Gipson, president of the Suffolk 
Country Horticultural Sodet^, died very 
suddenly . of heart failure at his home in 
Islip, L. I., February 17, at the age of 
64 years. He was bom in Ireland and 
came to this country when a boy. He 
settled in Barrytown, N. Y., and was 
later engaged as gardener to Mr. Diggles 
at Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, wmch 
position he held for eleven vears. He left 
there to take charge of Mr. McCurd^'s 
place at Morris Plains, N. J., remaininjg 
there seven yean. At the time of his 
death he was engaged as superintendent 
for Bradish Johnson, Jr., of Islip, L. I., 
which position he had held for more than 
fourteen years. He was a man of sterling 
qualities and beloved by all that knew 
him. He was always active in work 
for the betterment of the profession he 
loved so well. W. W. 

R M KBU«OGO 

R. M. KeUoggi of the R.' M. KeUo 
Plant Company, Three Rivers, Mic 
died at his home in that dty FebruaW 
17 after an illness of three weeks, lit 
suffered a stroke of apoplexy January 30 
when in Indianapolis to see his wife in a 
hospital there. Mr. Kellogg was bom 
in Richfield, Summit county, O., in 1843. 
He served in the civil war until injured 
and placed on the reserve list. After the 
war ne was married to Orrilla C. Rich- 
ards, of Macomb county, and began his 
married life by taking a farm to dear in 
the woods of Sa^naw. He entered the 
University of Michigan and graduated 
from the law department in 1880. He 
opened a law office in Grand Rapids, but 
his health soon demanded that he make 
a change. Pinding a fruit farm near 
Ionia could be secured, he purchased it 
In 1896 he purchased the old Hoffman 
property near Three Rivers, and made it 
one of the most productive farms of its 
kind in the United States. He aban- 
doned the promiscuous raising of fruits, 
and devoted his entire attention to the 
propaj^ation of strawberry plants. He 
was for many -years a member of the 
Michigan State Horticultural Sodety, of 
which organization he was secretary one 
year and president two. Mr. KeUogg is 
survived by his wife, who is now in the 
hospital at Indianapolis; his mother, 
Mrs. Sophia Kellogg, of Battle Creek; a 
sister, Mri. Henrietta Rdd, of Roscom 
mon county, and two brothers. Prank J. 
Kellogg and J. D. Kellogg, of Battle 
Creek, besides L. M. Kellogg, who resides 
here. Mr. Kdlogg's partners. Prank E. 
Beatty and Lyman M. Kellogg, will con- 
tinue the business along the same lines. 




JoMph H. Hadkinaon. 
(World*! Fair Saperlntendentof Floriculture) 

WORKERS IN HORTICULTURE CXLYIL 

J. H. Hadkinson was bom in Manches- 
ter, Bngland. When a youth his parents 
emigrated to America and settled in 
Nebraska. He had studied in London, 
and in his new home he embarked in the 
nursery business. He gave that up to 
accept a position as instructor in horti- 
culture in the University of Nebraska 
under Chief Taylor, who was then pro- 
fessor of agriculture at that institution. 
Mr. Hadkinson did the gardening at the 
Omaha exposition, ana had charge of 
Nebraska's horticulture exhibit at the 
Pan-American exposition at Buffalo. 

In appointing Mr. Hadkinson superin- 
tendent of floriculture at the World's 
Pair the management showed its 
appreciation of the work accomplished 
by Mr. Hadkinson on the seventy 
acres of land surrounding the palaces of 
agriculture and horticulture. When Mr. 
Ha'dkinson joined the World's Pair force 
of workers he was made the head gar- 
dener, on the recommendation of Prederic 
W. Tanrlor, chief of the departments of 
a^cuhure and horticulture. Most of 
his domain was a field of barren yellow 
day. In less than a year he has con- 
verted this into immense gardens. There 
are great lawns and a six-acre rose gar- 
den. As superintendent of floriculture 
Mr. Hadkinson will be in charge of all 
the gardens and also the flowers dis- 
played in the conservatories, which form 
a part of the palace of horticulture. 



GuTHBiB, Ok.— The Oklahoma Horti- 
cultural society elected the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing vean President,!. A. 
Taylor, Wynnewood, I. T. ; vice president, 
R. Kleiner, Wheatland, Okla.; secretary, J. 
B. Thobnm; assistant secretary, J. Carl 
Gilbert, Stillwater, Okla.; treasurer, N. B. 
Williss, Eason, Okla. The society adopted 
a resolution asking that the next legislar 
ture enact a law to eradicate diseases in 
orchards, that officers of institutes in 
the different counties be empowered to 
enter orchards for this purpose, the 
expense to become a lien on the propertv. 
The society will be reincorporated as the 
State Horticultural Society of Okla- 
homa. 
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Miscellaneous. 



NEW B£DFOia>, MASS. HURT. SOCIETY. 

The regtilar meeting of the Florists* 
Club was heldPebniaryll in the parlors 
of the Mansion House, after which the 
down town florists and unmarried 
members of the dnb gave a sapper to 
their associates in the oiganization. It 
was an enjoyable feature which was well 
handled by Host McAdam. Daring the 
business session there was an interesting 
discussion on carnations— their growth 
and habits. The annual supper and 
election of officers wiU take place March 
10. 

RHODE ISLAND HORT. S0CIET7. 

The Rhode Island Horticultural Society 
has reached the fiftieth anniyersary of its 
Incoiporation and proposes to commem- 
orate the CTent by making an effort to 
secure for itself a permanent home, where 
iti meetings «ad exhibitions can be held 
and its library housed. "Better late than 
never." There is no surerroad to wealth 
and influence for a society than the pos- 
session of some real estate that will 
appreeiate in ralue, while at the same 
time furnishing headquarters without 
cost M. M. 



NEW ORLEANS HORT. S0CIET7. 

The last meeting of the New Orleans 
Horticultural Society was largely 
attended. The society had to give up 
the idea of holding a public exhibition 
Mardi Gras week, a suitable location not 
being found. A discussion on chfTsan- 
themums was conducted by Paul Abele. 
Secretary Dan Newsham tendered his 
resignation, he havinj^been put in chaxge 
of the Louisiana horticultural exhibit at 
theSt Louis World's Fair. Theresiffuar 
tion was accepted with regret and £. 
Baker, with an appropriate speech, pre- 
sented him with a silk umbrella. C. R. 
Panter was appointed as his successor. 
Sereral new members were present. 

M. M. L. 



AT BOSTON. 



Jackson Dawson was the star at the 
monthly meeting of the Gardeners' and 
Florists' Club at Horticultural HaU last 
Tuesday evening. His talk was on his 
fiiTorite subject of hardy shrubs and 
dimbers for the garden. The list of sub- 
jects desirable for this purpose because of 
thdr attractive habit, beautiful foliaij;e, 
flowers or fruit, hardiness and varied 
adaptability, was an extensive one, but 
Mr. Dawson held his audience intact 
throughout by his earnestness and inter- 
esting manner. A motion was unani- 
mously adopted, seconding the invita- 
tion by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society to the American Carnation 
Socie^ and American Rose Society to 
hold their 1905 meetings in Boston. 
The dub was invited by Messrs. Oakes 
Ames and W. N. Craig to visit the Ames 
conservatories at North Baston on Tues- 
day, Mardi 8. Mr. Craig exhibited two 
very fine plants of CydamenPersicum on 
he president's desk. 

MISSOURI BOTANICAL GARDEN. 

The progress made in the plant depart- 
ments at the Missouri Botanical Garden 
from 1898 to 1903 was shown by a quin- 
quennial inventory taken at tlie end ot 
1903. It was found that 11357 varieties 
of plants were then in cultivation, an 



increase of 41.8 per cent on an average 
of about eight per cent each year. Of the 
total tramber in cultivation 5673 are ten- 
der plants growing in the conservatories, 
and 5684 are woody and herbaceous 
plants in the out of door sections about 
the garden. Among the most notable 
collections are the succulents of which 
some 1600 are cultivated. The ordiids, 
notwithstanding the recent severe loss 
by fire, number 730. In the last two 
years the bulbous plant section has been 
given spedal attention. A competent 
gardener has been placed in charge and 
the collection greatly increased. Of 

Sladioli there are now 308 varieties; of 
ahlias 400 and of cannas 200. 



AT HARTFORD, CONN. 

There has been on public exhibition for 
two weeks the collection of dried flowers 
and photographic views illustrating the 
native flora and horticultural develop- 
ment of the state which is to form a part 
of Connecticut's display at the Louisiana 
Purchase exposition. The flora of the 
state is represented by a collection of 
over 2,000 specimens mounted on large 
swingii^ screens. Members of the Con- 
necticut Botanical Society and the Con- 
necticut Horticultural Society have been 
active for a year in collecting and pre- 
paring this exhibit which, it is believed, 
will be the finest in its class in the great 
exposition. The photographic views are 
superb and all ricnly framed. Thev repre- 
sent scenes in the public parks oi Hart- 
ford, New Haven, Meriden and Bridge- 
port, and are supplemented by views in 
a number of the nnest private estates in 
Connecticut. The park views were col- 
lected and arrangea by Theodore Wirth, 
superintendent of Hartford parks, and 
the private estate views under the super- 
vision of J. P. Huss, of the Goodwin 
estate in Hartford. The grounds around 
the Connecticut building at St. Louis 
will be planted and adorned by Mr. Karl- 
strom, Mr. Wirth's assistant in the park 
department. 



NOTES FROM SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

P. Ridel is now foreman at the Cor- 
onado botanical gardens. He has Chi- 
nese helpers only. The outdoor carna- 
tions, about 8,000, are lookii^ well. 
The Coronado White is a remarkablv 
thrifty variety and may be seen in its fim 
glory here. It is one of the famous 
Kedondo varieties. These flowers pos- 
sess several points of merit but should be 
somewhat larger to balance stem devel- 
opment. Another drawback is the ten- 
dency to pink at the base of the petals. 
If some wizard of the camel's* hair brush 
could combine the good qualities of this 
variety and those of the Los Angjeles 
White we would have an ideal carnation. 

A good manv annuals are grown at the 
botanical gardens for use in the big hotel. 
About 4,000 strings of smilax were ready 
to cut before the holidays, besides some 
Asparagus plumosns. A Monterey 
cypress hedge which has been robbing 
neighboring plants of moisture and 
nutriment many years has been grubbed 
out and a neat 'fence put in its place. 
The Monterey cypress was planted very 
extensivelv a few years ago for hedges 
and wind-breaks, but at present the tree 
is looked on with growing disfavor by 
careful planters. It is a notorious dust 
accumulator and old trees are very sel- 
dom things of beauty. It will not stand 
as much drought as some species of pines. 
I can show you abandoned places in the 
dry hills back of San Diego where pines 



and cypresses are growing together— the 
pines handsome, hale and hearty aa a 
grey squirrel cracking an acorn, while 
the cypresses remind one of lean and 
hungry rats. Then, too, the cypress is 
pietty nearly as adept in the gentie art 
of highway robbery as that grim and 
unblushing old scalawag Bucalyptos 
globnsus. A precious pair they are. 

R. H. A. 

TARRTTOWN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The regular monthly meetiuj^ of the 
Tarr^town Horticultural Society was 
held in the Vanderbilt building, Tuesday 
evening, Pebruary 23, and was laigdy 
attended. The monthly prize, given this 
month by P. Gibson, was won by H. T. 
Kastberff, gardener to the Misses Nf aa- 
ters, Dobbs Perry, N. Y., for the best 
bunch of fifty violets. Other competitors 
were. President Ballantyne, J. Bradley, I. 
Bnran and others. Mr. Bryan exhibited 
a fine bunch of Princess of Wales sixu^k 
violets, each flower measuring two inches 
in diameter. A splendid vase of tiie new 
Daheim carnation, shown by the P. R. 
Pierson Companv attracted a great deal 
of attention, with its massive and heavy 
flowers of the deepest and most beautiftil 
shade of crimson scarlet, measuring over 
three inches across. Mr. Pierson tells ua 
that one good feature about it is that it 
never bursts its calyx. 

Miss Blanche Potter, of Ossining, N. Y., 
was elected a life member of the society. A. 
Brown and Pred Koenig, of Tarrvtown, 
were elected active members. Frances 
Pammer, of Tarrytown, one of our most 
prominent landscape gardeners, gave a 
very instructive lecture on his travels 
through Europe last summer, in which he 
portrayed with beautiful illustrations the 
difierent kinds of gardens and places of 
interest to the horticulturist m Italy, 
Germany, Prance, Switzerland and other 
countries. It was very much appreciated 
by all the members present. After Mr. 
Pammer had finished and a hearty vote 
of thanks, had been tendered him, cofiice 
and sandwiches were passed around and 
the entertainment of^ the evenii^ com- 
menced, with songs and recitations by 
Messrs. Scott, Lee, McParlane, Malony 
and others, accompanied on the piano by 
Mr. Walquist. This was the first enter- 
tainment given after the regular meeting 
and everyone agreed that it will be a 
very good way to get a better attend- 
ance, and bring the members closer 
together. T. L. 



SOME SHABIROCK FOLKLORE. 

*'The sweet litUe, green littie, shamrock 
of Irdand" is perhaps, next to "sublime 
potatoes, that from Antrim's shore to 
famous Kerry form the poor man's 
store," the most universally popular 
plant in the world to-day, for while the 
latter may be the more widely known 
and most useful to all nations tne former 
holds an unique place in the realms of 
sentiment; and among people of Celtic 
and Saxon ori^n is regarded with the 
warmest affection as emblematic of all 
that is charming and lovable in the 
Irish character— a character which blends 
Three irodllke friendi— 
Love, Valoar, Wit, foiever. 

A great deal has been written as to 
what is the real plant meant by the 
shamrock, and as a rule most of the 
commentators start out with St. Patrick 
who used a three-leaved plant satiirfac- 
torily to explain to the early converts of 
Christianity the trinity in unity. The 
trefoil plant, however, was held sacred 
long bobre that, as can readily be gath- 
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ered from the fact that shamroc and 
shamrakh is Arabic for the trefoil and 
the plant was held sacred in Iran and 
was emblematic of the Persian triad, 
lone before St. Patrick's day. Mr. Bicheno 
and others hare held that the wood sorrel 
(Oxalis Acetosella) is the true shamrock 
while Dr. Witherine and Professor Ren- 
nie named the white clover (Trifolinm 
repens) . and London claimed the black 
medick (Medicago lupulina) as the true 
Irish emblem. Mr. Croker (not he of 
Tammany) points out, however, that as 
far back as 1689 the Irish themselves 
considered sorrel and shamrocks as 
entirely distinct. The "Irish Hudibras,'* 
printed in 1689, says: 
Spring!, happy iprings. adorned with tallets, 
Which nature purposed for their palats; 
ShamrogH and wateroreis he shewi. 
Which was both meat and drinlc and clothei. 

And again the Irish are there repre- 
sented as 

Without a rag, trousei, or broguei. 
Picking of sorrel and iham-roguei 

In another ancient Irish poem, the 
*'Hesperi-ne80-graphia," the following 
passage occurs: 

Betidei all thii. vast bnndlei came 
Of Borrel mora than I can name. 
And many ibeaves I hear there was 
Of ihamrooki and of water-graii. 
Which there for curious salads pass. 

Keough, Threlkeld, and other Irish 
botanists assert that Trifolium repens or 
white clover is the true Irish shamrock 
and will have nothing to do with that 
"little, sour, puny plant, the wood sor- 
rel." On the whole the weight of evidence 
seems to be with the white clover and it 
may not be out of place to whisper here 
to those conscientious deacons and other 
experts that the seeds of Trifolium repens 
that are for sale at any seed store in 
America at 25 cents per pound are just 
the same as what the humorous Irish- 
men charge them $2 a pound for! On the 
strict "q. t." they were both of them, 
most likely, sprown in Germany. After 
that we can fill swear to having* 'the real 
thing" with a clear conscience. 

I cannot refrain, in closing this brief 
note, from mentioning the clever reply of 
the author of the poptdar sons:, *'The 
Green Little Shamrock of Ireland," to the 
manager of the Dublin theater whose 
breach ot faith had caused Cherry's leav- 
ing the Irish stage. In answer to an 
application after his success at Drury 
Lane to enter into an engagement Andrew 
wrote: 

Sir: I am not so great a fool as you take me 
for. I have been bitten once by you and I will 
never give you. an opportunity of making two 
bites of A. Cbkbbt. 

The words of the song referred to were 
by Andrew Cherry, the music bv Shield, 
and it was first sung by Mrs. Mountain 
in her entertainment called 'Travelers at 
Spa," in Dublin in 1806. At the present 
time the shamrock is as poptdar m Lon- 
don town on St. Patrick's day as in Dub- 
lin or Manhattan and is therefore 
emblematic of the improved sentiments 
of good feeling and imperial comity 
which peace lovmffcitizens of the universe 
so rejoice to see. That the shamrock 
The plant that blooms foraver, 
With the Rose combined, 
And the Thistle twined. 
Def v the strength of foes to sever. 
Firm be the triple kague they form, 

l>espite all change of weather: 
In sunshine, darknens, calm or storm. 
Still may they fondly grow together. 

And so say we all of us: Long may 
the shamrock flourish! 

Georgb C. Watson. 




THE SHAMROCK IN POTS. 



Warwick, R. I.— F. C. Green, gardener 
to N. Wl Aldrich, returned from a sojourn 
in Europe, February 29. 



EUROPEAN HORTICULTURE. 

(From the German trade papers.) 

Porting StrmwkerrhM. — This seems to 
pay well in northern Germany. Large 
ranges of glass are now devoted to the 
culture. Certain varieties found to be the 
best and most profitable for this purpose 
are used. Small plants, rooted runners, 
are planted in 6 or 6 -inch pots in August 
and kept in frames outside until late in 
the fall, when they are taken in and 
placed on benches in a coldhouse. Nar- 
row houses covered with movable sashes 
and provided • with one or two heating 
pipes give the beet results. The real 
forcing begins in January and fruit is 
liarvested in March and April. Two- 
year-old plants are sometimes carried 
over (depending on variety, soil and lo- 
cality), but young plants, taken annually 
from the field, produce larger fruit, al- 
though a little later than second-year 
plants. 

DMbUMM,—The finest of the hundreds of 
old and newer varieties of dahlias exhi- 
bited last summer are said to be: Red — 
Standard Beaver, Red Rover, Progenitor, 
Holsatia^ Meteor and Captain Broad. Yel- 
low — Golden Plover, Voiker, J. J. Crowe. 
Hobble's Yellow and Sonnenstrahlen. Sal- 
mon, apricot and terra cotta — Countess of 
LfOnsdale, Elxquisite, Artus, Lodestone, 
General French and Mrs. MacKergow. 
Rose — Krimhilde, Zephyr and Sylvia. 
I>ark red, almost black — Bbony, Uncle 
Tom and Night White— Lord Roberts Is 
the finest and most suitable for cutting 
in pure white. 

N9W CeloMhu — Celosia cristata Thomp- 
soni magniflca, a fairly well known newer 
variety of the ostrich feather section of 
coxcombs, by careful selection, cross- 
breeding and special culture has been 
brought to so great a perfection that it 
now ranks first with the most gorgeous 
of pot plants and show specimens in Ger- 
many. Well grown plants attain a height 
of from two to three feet, forming a 
symmetrical cone, which, when In bloom, 
is covered with numerous, large, waving 
spikes of flowers, closely resembling real 
ostrich plumes, their colors ranging in all 
tints and shades from the brightest golden 
yellow to the deepest blood-red. the lat- 
ter color being considered the finest. If 
rightly handled these celoslas reach an 
enormous height, over three feet; so will 
their flowers be extremely large and bril- 
liant and the season of blooming will 
last from early in July to late in autumn; 
or, if grown outdoors, until cut down by 
early frosts. To obtain these results the 
German growers sow the seeds not earlier 
tiian the Latter part of April, keep them in 
warm quarters, encourage their rapid 
growth and transplant and repot as soon 
as needed, but never before the plant has 
formed a Arm, compact ball of roots, 
which by handling must not be bruised 
or broken. In this point is to be found 
the secret of their wonderful success in 
firrowing this plant, as well as in that of 
sowing the seeds late. Instead of sowing 
early in midwinter, as is usually done. 
In sowing so early, the Germans claim. 



only stunted little plants are produced, 
which will begin to bloom before they 
are fully developed and the flowers of 
which will be of ordinary size only. 

BacharlM QrmndUlon, — This plant, better 
known in America as £X Amazonlca, has 
been found to be a profitable cut -flower 
in Germany and is grown there to a' 
great extent, while here only a plant or 
two are seen occasionally, sleepily grow- 
ing in an old pot placed In some out of 
the way comer of the greenhouse. Doubt- 
less our gardeners are not Ignorant of 
the culture of this well known plant, still 
a few points may be of Interest A 
writer In a German paper says: "This 
is one of those plants that If grown as 
a single specimen or separated from 
other plants of Its kind, amounts to lit- 
tle or nothing. It loves to be growing 
in large numbers closely massed together. 
So grown in a bench, provided if possible 
with bottom-heat, in ordinary well en- 
riched, sandy soil. It produces an abund- 
ance of flowers twice a year. In this 
bench they remain undisturbed for three 
or four years, when they ought to be 
taken out divided and replanted into re- 
newed fresh soil. The best time, of course, 
for this operation is In the natural time 
for rest, March or August They are 
grown in a temperature like that of our 
rose houses, but requiring shade. A 
house in which palms or ferns are grown 
would answer better." 

DmhlUu vs. ToiBAtoM.— Tomatoes grown 
in the same fleld or in close proximity 
to dahlias cause ruin and destruction to 
the latter, owing to the evaporation of 
ammonia from the tomatoes. This state- 
ment, now swelling the miscellaneous 
reading matter of some of the German 
trade papers, flrst appeared in an BngUsh 
paper, and the Germans faithfully copied 
it. Some, however, declare it to be dog- 
day nonsense. 

Potting Soil. —We all know how Impor- 
tant the question of soil for the different 
cultures used to be. and still is in some 
places with Buropean gardeners. How 
painstakingly particular, guided by elabor- 
ate formulais for this or that kind of plant, 
they were in the composition, preparation 
and mixing of the many different ingredi- 
ents, believed to be absolutely requisite 
for success. They have got over that, 
in certain quarters, and overanxiety about 
the texture, smell and color of potting 
soil does not keep them awake nights 
now. Especially have German commer- 
cial gardeners learned a good deai of 
late in this respect by attending the many 
exhibitions, conventions and other trade 
and social gatherings of the craft in all 
parts of the fatherland, as well as by their 
more frequent Journeys to neighboring 
countries. They found, for instance, that 
Mr. Linden, at Brussels, grows his flne 
collection of thousands of the costliest 
orchids in peat and sphagnum, while 
Sander in his branch establishment at 
Bruges uses nothing but leaf-mold for his 
orchids with equal success. What aston- 
ished them most though was the sight 
of acres of the finest azaleas, camellias 
and rhododendrons, all grown in all kinds 
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of ordinary fiTOOd soil, when it had taken 
our German (rlenda a year or more at 
home to import, collect, compoxmd and 
prepare a handful of soil for a few 

Elants of that class. Most of them went 
ome converts to the new ideas, while 
some remained hardened old sinners, and 
now those sacred dogmatic formulas 
have ail to be irone over a^ain, corrected 
and supplemented by comments, to be 
followed by the most careful experiment, 
trial cultures and sepajate testa. It's 
awful 1 

Twnmton ia Qermany. —It is interesting 
to noie in Oerman papers the many dif- 
ferent methods in the culture of toma- 
toes described and recommended. Ger- 
mans have not only learned to appreciate 
their peculiar flavor, but have also in a 
way mastered the art of srrowins them. 
Twenty years ago the plant was practi- 
cally unknown in Germany, at least among 
the common class of people. Only on 
well endowed private places one would see 
a plant occasionally growing under glass, 
not raised for its edible fruit, but as an 
ornamental vine, the bright clusters of 
fine scarlet love-apples greatly adding to 
its otherwise rather coarse beauty. They 
still grow them under glass, some in hot 
houses; most of them, however, on the 
sunny side of a wall; in many cases es- 
pecially erected for that purpose. Sashes 
are leaned against or fastened to this 
wind-break and no doubt the plants do 
well enough so protected. The very early 
wrinkled kinds, long since discarded here, 
give best results. Various modes and 
systems of tying and pruning are in 
vogue, all of them named after their 
originators and every one as complicated 
and laborious as can be. Of course, won- 
der at all this lessens when the difference 
between their midsummer season and ours 
is taken into account. 

An InUnstiMtM Arum, — ^An arum, re- 
mariLabie lur Kd great beauty and singu- 
lar habit of growth, is to be sent out 
next se&non by a German firm, and will 
no doubt meet with unbounded favor and 
ready sales as something really new in 
house and parlor pianta Strictly speak- 
ing It IS not a new plant, having been 
In cultivation in some botanical gardens 
£or a number of years, where its intro- 
ducer, wide-awake and realizing its great 
possiDiiiues, found it. The rhisome, or 
bulb-like corm of this interesting plant, 
IS round and large, resembling that of 
Caladium escuientum, and in tne fail or 
early winter develops directly from its 
crown a flower, or, what is botanically 
more correct, a spathe of rare beauty 
and form, about ten inches high by five or 
six Inches in width, of a rich velvety blood 
red color, the odor of which is not dis- 
agreeable as is the case with most mem- 
bers of that order. The plant is of the 
easiest culture; in fact, no care of any 
kind is required to coax it into bloom. 
Brought into the house when in its dor- 
mant dry state, about September, placed 
in a saucer or ornamental dish of that 
description, it will send up its magnificent 
bloom, no soil or water being needed. 
The numerous dark green leaves, a foot 
long, of oval siiape, forming a graceful 
dense rosette, appear after the flower 
dies away, and by their tropical luxuri- 
ance and symmetrical arrangement ren- 
der this arum a superb decorative par- 
lor plant for the rest of the winter. Al- 
though the wording of the description 
leads one to infer that even at this period 
the plant would grow without soil or 
water, it should no doubt be understood, 
granting all else, that after blooming it 
Is to be potted up to complete its sea- 
son's growth under conditions ^lore nat- 
ural to arums. 

Wby BvergnettM Dh. — Good logic and 
sound reasoning is not wanting in a 
paragraph from an article on conifers. It 
reads: "That so many of our hardiest 
evergreens are found in the spring with 
browned tops, barely surviving and great 
numbers of densely branched pines, 
spruces, arbor vitae, etc., entirely dry 
and dead. Is not directly due to the low 
temperature of a previous severe win- 
ter, but is to be explained by the fact 
that all evergreens and non-deciduous 
trees and shrubs evaporate through their 
foliage or needles moisture at all times, 
and, of course, also in the winter, and 
that their roots, being at that time im- 
bedded in solidly frozen earth, are unable 
to replace this loss, thus being prevented 
from performing their part In the regular 
circulation of sap. Thorough watering on 
a mild day once or twice In winter is 
recommended as a precautionary meas- 
ure." 

Competition Rfiutrlcted. — The authArities 
of Hanover have enacted a law forbidding 



all auction sales of plants In that city by 
Arms of other towns. 

Woman*M MortkuUatwl CbJh!f«,--A school 
for the training and instruction of 
women in practical horticulture has been 
established at Godesberg on the Rhine. 

Notowortify Now Ptmnto. - A new be- 
gonia of the semperflorens section is B. 
S. cocdnea fL pi., excellent for lawn-bed- 
ding and edging. Plants of this new vari- 
ety are compact, bushy and not more than 
four Inches high, covered all summer with 
bright scarlet double flowers. It was 
awarded the gold medal for best bedding 
plant by the Royal Horticultural Society 
of Vienna last summer. Another novelty, 
similar in character to the above, also 
flne for edging and border- planting, is 
Agerattmi Blaustemchen (little blue star), 
height three to four inches, flowers of a 
beautiful sky-blue, produced in profusion 
all through the season. 

Pofygotuuu SpoctoMOo, - This, as yet 
scarce and high-priced. Is a new outdoor 
decorative plant, belonging to the hardy 
herbaceous perennials. It is said to be 
the most valuable novelty in hardy plants 
sent out for many years. The rollage 
displays a variegation in all the colors of 



pure white, orange or flery scarlet, not 
two leaves being alike in coloring, but all 
greatly resembling those of hot house 
fancy caladiuma This polygonum, like 
the older kinds, does well in any and all 
soils or locations, in a densely shaded po- 
sition as well aa in one exposed to the 
hottest sun. A plant of such great dec- 
erative value, thoroughly har^ and so 
easy of culture, may well be considered a 
grand aoquislUon. 

importol VarteMs. — An entirely new 
race of verbenas baa been obtained by 
taking advantage of the proclivity in that 
genus to sport, by careful selection and 
continued crossing, which. It is expected, 
will eventually take the place of those old 
emaciated varieties now in culUvaUon. In 
this new«traln. Introduced under the name 
of Verbena hybrida grandifl. Imperlalis 
and being better known in Germany as the 
new Imperial verbenas, a novelty of great 
merit Is offered to the public. The habit 
of the plant is robust, not creeping but 
boldly upright, carrying its immense 
trusses of bloom on sturdy stems well 
above the foliage. Flowers in the bright- 
est of colors, very large, single florets 
measuring nearly an inch in diameter, 
each one distinctly marked with a large 
pure white center or eye, rendering it 
most effective for massing In border 
plantings. On account of its compact, 
symmetrical growth it will be one of the 
flnest pot plants for spring trade. 

T^nnbotjlM MmnlMlL — As a profitable 
plant to grow for cut flowers during the 
winter Thunbergia Harrlsii is recommend- 
ed. The color of the flowers is light- 
blue with white center; ten to twelve 
together in the form of sprays or 
trusses flfteen to eighteen inches 
long, produced by the thousands on 
a plant well established, all through 
the winter. Propagation from cuttings or 
from seeds is not difficult and the subse- 
quent treatment Is simple. Either in pots, 
or. which is better, in the bench or solid 
bed, they will do well. Best results, how- 
ever, are obtained from older, flrmly es- 
tablished plants, if properly taken care of 
and given sufficient head-room to expand. 
The temperature required is about 60 
degrees in winter. 

China Atten* — The improvement in 
China asters is steadily going on. The 
last two or three years were remarkable 
for the number of new varieties intro- 
duced here as well as in Germany. But 
this season seems to have been even 
more prolific in this respect than any. 
Scores of new asters are offered in next 
year's lists, of which, so it seems, a 
Giant Comet aster, named Rubin (Ruby) 
may be found of great value to gardeners 
and florists, especially for cutting. It is 
declared to be the best of the comets so 
far brought out. The flowers are of 
enormous size, wavy and curled, full up 
to the center, not showing at any time a 
yellow disk, resembling chrysanthemums 
to such an extent that it was mistaken 
for such by nearly all of the members 
present at a meeting of the Society for 
the Advancement of Horticulture, Berlin, 
held September 24. where it was first 
shown. The color, as its name Indicates, 
is a deep glowing scarlet, a shade scarce 
In asters. 

Tropasolnm Block Prince. —This Is a 
new addition of great merit to the Lob- 
bianum section of this ever popular genus 



of plants. Its foliage Is very dark with 
a bluish violet cast; the flowers, when 
first expanding, are of a deep punrfe- 
black, gradually becoming a velvety Jet- 
black, good for cutting. 

Vtla ThomsonL—ThXM, a novelty of Jap- 
anese origin, is closely related to ampe- 
lopsis. to which our Virginia creeper and 
Boston ivy belong. This also is a hardy 
climber with beautiful foliage marked and 
spotted red, blended with violet. 

SoxUrogM Rbol Suporba. - This is a 
greatly improved form of the well known 
Aaron's beard. It is said to be a good 
thing for rockeries, hanging baskets, etc. 

^y.f!f!!^y.f^^'''^^r ^^^^^ not a new 
thing, this Plant had become very scarce 
but now, when the value of some of our 
old garden favorites for certain purposes 
begins to be more appreciated and hardy 
perennials are finding their road to pub- 
lic favor smoother, this beautiful hardy 
border plant is also brought forward and 
r«:;?^''°l"^^®1i ^^ German growers. And 
indeed, it fuUy deserves it It is a very 
pretty, semi-woody, shrub-like plant, not 
resembling other members of the safe 
family much, although it belongs to that 

H,™i 9 f^J^^Pl * ^^^ compact bush, 
several feet high, covered for months In 
the summer with coimtless beautiful light 
blue fiowers of large size, and a pe- 
culiarly graceful feathery form. The 
plants can be easily raised from seeds 
and, if sown early in the spring, will 
flower the second season. 

r.J^^ Z^*"**^. «— Yellow flowering 
plants, and especially cut flowers, loose 
or made up in that color, meet with dis- 
favor and slow sales in (Germany. 



»EW TORK FLORISTS' CLUB. 

The annnal dinner of the New York 
Florists' Cltib took place at the St- 
Denis Hotel, Saturday evening, Pebmarj 
20. It was the seventeenth m the series 
and in many respects a duplicate of its 
predecessors, yet it was different. The 
galaxy of old war horses that in by-gone 
years neyer failed to be in their places at 
this annual event, and let themselves 
loose for a big "hurrah boys," was not 
there. But two or three out of the whole 
party could daim association with the 
dinners of the club's early days. A new 
and yonnser element has shouldered the 
responsibiTities and the joys of the 
occasion and it must be confessed that 
they are mnch more sedate and quietly 
dignified than were their illustrious prede- 
cessors. 

The menu was of the nsual high-class 
provided at the St. Denis. An excellent 
orchestra contributed finely of musical 
selections and nndoubtedly many a diner 
enjoyed his meal all the better for the 
welcome announcement that only two or 
three were to be called on for speeches. 
The dgar course having been reached. 
President Traendly called upon ex-preai. 
dent Patrick O'Mara to respond to the 
toast of "Our Night." Mr. O'Mara was 
indined to be reminiscent in his remarks 
aiid there was a note of tender recoUecr 
tion when he referred to the many once 
familiar faces now missing from the board. 
He spoke appreciatively of such affairs as 
this where hospitality and good cheer 
cement the bonds of fellowship and 
mutual respect is engendered. In refer- 
ence to the comin? year he urged that all 
pledge their loyalty to the man whom 
they had chosen to sit in the executive 
chair, willing to do what they are asked 
to do and anxious to do something use- 
ful whether asked or not. He said that 
iiever from its inception till the present 
time had the organization stood on a 
higher pinnacle than it stands at piesent. 
Alex. Wallace was the next speaker, 
his toast being "The Horticultural Press. " 
He spoke facetiously of his natural 
timidity in presuming to stand before so 
intdligent a body of men and speak on 
such a lofty theme. He referred to the 
grave and gay duties borne by those 
responsible for the horticultural press 
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and their many opportnnittes to befriend 
the craftsmen battling against adyersity 
and said that "it is not what goes into 
a paper, but what you keep out*' that 
counts in good management. 

John H. Tajlor said a few pleasant 
words and, speaking as one of the two 
or three original members present, said 
that he was glad to participate and 
pledge his fealty to the workers who had 
now taken up the burden, and that while 
a little indulgence in retrospect is all 
right we must look forward and not 
backward if the best usefulness is to be 
attained. A number of merry entertain- 
ers filled in the time between the speeches 
with dialect sonsp, recitations and story 
telling and added greatly to the pleasure 
of the occasion. 



BUFFALO FLORISTS* CLUB. 

The carnation show was a success as 
far as attendance and good blooms were 
concerned. Great interest was shown in 
the exhibition. The weather made the 
8hii;)ments late and some did not arrive 
until the next day and after the judging 
was over. The new yarieties that were 
noticeable were Mrs. M. A. Patten and 
Nelson Fisher from Peter Fisher; The 
Cardinal, a rich red, large, beautiful 
flower, sent by R. Witterstaetter; Fla- 
mingo, shown by L. B. Marquisee; Alba* 
tross, white, also from Mr. Marquisee; 
Crusader and Harlowarden from the 
Chicago Carnation Company; Indian- 
apolis, from Baur & Smitn, which looks 
liae a good, extra fine Scott. Palmer & 
Son had Red Lawson, which is a fine 
flower and will be sure of a mark at 
Detroit. They also had Bnchantress and 
Lawson. There were blooms of Bthel 
Ward, Judge Hinsdale and The President 
from the Cottage Gardens; C. T. Guen- 
ther, of Hamburgh, N. Y., had a nice lot 
of Bnchantress, Lawson, Bradt, Morn- 
ing Glorjr, Prosperity, Roosevelt and 
Crane wmch showed well for our local 
growers. F. G Lewis, of Lockport, had 
Mrs. Roosevelt, which was a good 
flower. It is very near Lawson ana one 
has to look pretty hard to see the differ- 
ence. He also had Harlowarden. Wise 
Brothers, of Bast Aurora, had Lawson 
and Bnchantress and also a grand bunch 
of 100 violets. The Governor Wolcott 
shown bjr C. T. Guenther was by far the 
finest white shown, in my estimation. 

The judginff was done by Prof Cowell, 
C. T. Guenuier, Chas. I^andiford and 
Geo. McClare. The following yarieties 
were scored by a committee of the 
Florists' Club: 

The Cardinal, 01 points, shown by Witterstaet- 
t9r. 

Red Lawson, 88 points, shown by W. J. Palmer 
A Son. 

The President, 80 points, shown by Cottage 
Gardens. 

Crusader, 85 points, shown by Chicago Cama- 
fcl^u Oomptny. 

Mrs. Patten, 86 points, shown by Peter Fisher. 

Judfce Hinsdale, 88 points, shown by Cottage 
Gardens. 

Bthel Ward, 87 points, shown by Cottage Gar- 
dens. 

Nelson Fisher, 88 points, shown by Peter Fisher. 

Indianapolis, 85 points, shown by Baur & 
Smith. 

Albatross, 87 points, shown by L. E. Mar- 
qaisee. 

Flamingo, 01 points, shown by L. E. Mar- 
qaisee. 

Among the outof-town florists pres- 
ent were, C. T. Roney, T&™estown, 
N. Y.; Gus. Baur, Erie, Pa.; Edward N. 
Button, Predonia, N. Y.; P. (r. Lewis, T. 
Mansfield, Jas. White and C. L. Dole, 
JLockport; M. Bloy, Cleyeland, O.; H. 
J. Wise, B. Aurora, N. Y.; Jerry Brookins, 
Orchard Park, N. Y.; C. T. Guenther, 
Hamburgh, N.Y.: P.G. Knight, N. Tonap 
wanda, N. Y.; Paul Berkowitz, Philadel- 



phia. Pa.; T. Dobbie and E. A. Butler, 
Niagara Palls; Wm. Gamma^e, London, 
Out; Mr. Miller, Bracondale, Out. 

At the meetii^ in the eyenin^ Mr. 
Gammage read a paper, which, whdenot 
yery long, was to the point and called 
forth many questions which he was 
ready to answer. 

A good cold lunch was seryed at Wm. 
P. Kasting^s in the afternoon and Mr. 
Scott, Mr. Kasting and a few others had 
Mr. Gammage as their guest at dinner at 
the Genesee. Bison. 



Clbarbrook, Wash.— One grower of 
bulbs here has matured 100,000 seeds of 
hyacinths, tulips and narcissi. The win- 
ter has been wet and warm. 

HAyBRHiLL, Mass.— Ralph S. Hosmer 
has assumed the duties of superintendent 
of forestry at the Hawaiian Islands, to 
which he was recently appointed. 

Colorado Springs, Col.— The El 
Paso County Horticultural Society has 
decided upon August 24, 25 and 26 as 
the dates for its annual flower show. 

Wichita, Kan.— Owing to the increas- 
ing demand the Wichita Nursery has 
recently purchased eighteen acres on 
Arkansas ayenue, and will plant it in 
nursery stock. 

Boston, Mass.— Cornelius Dineen, for 
twenty years head gardener for Mrs. 
Wm. Peck, at Arlington, was in court 
on February 12 to answer to a charge of 
cruelty to animals. The alleged oflknse 
was cutting off the tails of a number of 
cats. 

Birmingham, Ala. — "Horticulture, 
including the nursery industry, is adyan- 
cing steadily in Alabama," said R. S. 
Mackintosh, state horticulturist, in Bir- 
mingham, recently. "This has been a 
good season for orchards and nursery 
work." 

PRoyiDBNCB, R. I.— Mr. McNair, presi- 
dent of the Newport Horticultural 
Society, Alex McLellan and others, were 
before the executiye committee of the 
state board of agriculture, on February 
18, adyocating action to repress the 
gypsy moth, San Jose scale ana other in- 
sects injurioos to yegetation. 



OcBANic, N. J.— The eighth annual ball 
of the Monmouth County Horticultural 
Society was held in Red Men's hall on 
February 12, and was the grandest affair 
of the season. Oyer two hundred were in 
the grand march and about 250 guests 
were present. The hall was beautifully 
decorated with garlands, flags and flow- 
ers, and around the picture of Abraham 
Lincoln was a beautiful wreath of poinset- 
tias donated by G. H. Hale. Refresh 
ments were seryed at twelye o'clock. 
Some of the boys got homejust in time 
for breakfast. The committee of arrange- 
ments was composed of W. W. Griffiths, 
J. Yeomans, G. H. Ash worth, G. B. Kuhn 
and H. A. Kettel. B. 



HORSFORD'S 
Hardy Plants 

From a Hardy Climate 

New Catalosue for 1904 should intereit all 
who wish to plant permanentlv. The 
price* are not oigh, the stock Is good. 
Plants, Bulbs, Shrubs, Trees, Vines and 
Hardy Perns, besides seeds of many kinds 
of perennials. Also a select list of annuals 
for helping to fill the border. From this 
catalogue you can fit any soil, wot or dry, 
sun or shaae, and not have to replace each 
year. Sent for a two-cent stamp. 

FRED'K H. H0R8FORD. Charlotte, Vermont- 




EVERGREENS AT Va PRICE 

JUST TO INTRODUCE THEM. 

1 00 fi <o 12 iMK, any of tht foUow- 
fr,^j virietie$, prepaid, only S2.00 
fcWKU^ y\M. HtBloek Rpnce. White Mpnice, 
tl£0 ur>*r fiUf. w n •fetch ferenlT I2.M 
llllanrr^M Boeklet «n PIsnting, FRBB with 
' f-VTv lifter. €at«l«rae Free. Order <|iiick 
- yiWih me supply liitlll very eemplete. 
eV£ft«Kt:t:i IIRSKKT COiriir, 8torge«n Bay. Wis. 

n you cannot leonre from your seedsman, 

(Oonuino) 

in their several sections, write me and I will mail 
my 1004 illustrated catalogue in which I off^r the 
highest quality which ctn be secured in the World, at 
pnoes which are maoh beUm the the value himlshed. 

ARTHUR COWEB, GtadMus SptcialiU, 
McMlowvale Parm, BBRUN, N. Y. 



erafrsOybriddadioIi 




FOR SALE AT a bargain 

This beantifbl place of three acres of land, two miles from 
center of a Wisconsin city of 2,500 inhabitants; electric cars 
pass the place. The land alone is worth the price asked. 

C. B. WHITNALL, care Qtizeni Troit Co., Milwaukeee Wis. 
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WANTED. 



SITUATIONS AND HBLP WANTED. 



AdTerttiemeiiti of thil olui, itx Unei or lest, S5 
iper inaenioa. 

SITUATION WANTED-Atgftrdener on private 
place: well ezpertenoed la rrowiait flowen 
and vegetables, oate oT throbs, eto., also compe- 
tent to run greenhoate. A ddress 
, B, Boi Oe, Highland Park. 111. 

SITUATION WANTED— As headgardener; 20 
years' experience in growing and forcing 
plants, oat flowers, fruits and vegetables. Open 
for engagement now or later; age 86, married, 
sober. Address Flombt, 

2066 St. Anthony Ave., Merriam Park, Minn. 

SITUATION WANTED -By an fingUshman. 
age 90, married, no family, as hpadgardeDer 
on private place; capable of taking full charge. 
Bzperiencei in forcing fruits, flowers and vegeta- 
bles under glass. Also understands all outside 
work. First-class references. Address C, 

care Robi Craig <fc Son, 49.h and Market Sts., 
Pbilad^phla. Pa. 

SITUATION WANTBD-As foreman on com- 
mercial place, or as headgardeoer on private 
estate; am a thoroughly competent all-around 
gardener and florist; experienced In laying out 
grounds; successful srower of cut flowers and 
general stock, vegetables, etc. Good manaeer of 
farm and orchards. Best of references. Address 
F L, care Gardening, Chicago. 

WANTED AT ONCE— A married man to run 
- market garden and small fruit place of 23 
acres; must be reliable and competent Good 
opening for the right man. 

A. M. BncHAXAjr, Moberly, Mo 

GARDENERS SUPPLIED— We have on file the 
names of reliable gardeners open for engage- 
ment Call and examine our flies or write us. 

Vauqbaf'b Sbbb Store, 84-8i5 Randolph St., 
Chicago. 



NOW COMPLiri IN 
POUR VOLUm«. 

Cyclopedia of 

American 

llortlculture 



Compriiinff tuggestlons for cnltivation 
of hortionltnrai plants, descriptions of 
the ipeoiea of fruits, vegetables, flowers, 
and ornamental plants told in the 
United Stotei and Canada, together with 
geogimphloal and biographical sketohei 

By L H. BAILEY, 

Pr^fusor of HarticuUmre in Cornell 
UmPtrsilyt 

JUttitii by WLNIUI MILLER, Ph. D.. 

Anociatf Editor. 

md mtay expert Cultivalert and Betaiiittt. 



IN POUR VOLUMES, 

Cloth, $20. Half Morocco, $32. 

lUastfatad with 2800 original engravings. 
Cash with order. ■ 



THE GARDENING COMPANY, 



HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 

« 

We Oil oipply tiy ef the filltwiEf bMkt, pottptld, at tbo prioet iIvm: 



How TO Grow Cut Flowbrs (Hunt). 
•—The only book on the mibject. It is a 
thorouRhlj reliable work byanemixieiitlT 
•ncoesml practical florist, ninstrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHODae C0N8TKDCT10N (Taft).— It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it la^ or 
small, and that too in a plain, easily im- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

BU1.B8 AMD Tuberous Rooted Plants 
(Allen).— Orer 300 pages and 75 iUustrar 
tions. A new work by a specialist in this 
line. TeUs about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and ail manner of btdbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, stmimer and winter. $2.00. 

Mushrooms: How to Grow Them 
(Falconer).— The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
countiy three fold in three years. $1.50. 

Success IN Market Gardening (Raw- 
son).— Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and snccessiul market gardeners in 
the cotmtry, and who has the laigest 
glasshouses for forcing yegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

The Rose (Bllwanger).— The standard 
work on roses in thiscountr^r and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knot ledge and opportu- 
nities for oomparisaa, and wliere eyery 
yariety of rose eyer introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

The Bioole Bbrrt Book (Bigsfle).— A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 25 yarieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted beny 
growers all oyer the country. 50 cts. 

The Propagation of Pi^ants (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranitui, and describes eyery pro- 
cess^-grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc., with eyery manitralation 
pertaining to the subject It is tiie yoice 
of practical experience, hj one of the most 
brUliant horticulturists hying. $1.50. 

Manures (Sempers).— Oyer 200 pa^; 
illustrated. It tells all about artifiaal, 
&rmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the dmerent crops and 
the difierent soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in such a 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
It. The author is an actiye, practical, 
^ horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 

Dictionary op Gardening (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An enc^cloptcdia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultiyated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
las well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority on nomenclature. An Eng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
as in Burope. Four yolnmes. $20.00. 

Window Flower Garden (Heinricb). 
75 cents. 

SmaU Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 



The Garden Stort (^wanger).— A 
delightful book portraying the beauties 
andpleasures of ^rdening in the most fas- 
cinating style; it is eminently practical, 
and usefiol, too, for the author loyes, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and nas a field for obseryation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try. Price $1.50. 

Fruits and Fruit Trees op America 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

Gardening por Propit (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical Floricclturb (Hender- 
son). $1.50. 

On the Rose (Parsons). $1.00. 

Truck Farming at the South (Oem- 
ler). $1.50). 

Ornamental Gardening ( Long) . $2 00. 

Art Out op Doors (Van Renssalaer).— 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1.50. 

The Floral Art op Japan (Conder) 
New, reyised and enlarged edition. 
Colored and plain plates. $20.00. 

Sweet Scented Flowers and Fra- 
grant LEAyES (McDonald). A yery in- 
teresting suL'iect handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $2.00. 

Botanical Dictionary (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition. $7.20. 

The Wild Garden (Robinson). How 
to make all outdoors beautiful, more es- 
pecially the wilder and rougher parts of 
the grounds about our homes, by the 
greatest master in that art. Splendidly 
Ulustrated from life. $4.80. 

How TO Know the Wild Flowers 
( Dana) . Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common wild flowers. D- 
lustrated. $1.75. 

According to Season (Dana).— Talks 
about the flowers in the order of their ap- 
pearance in the woods or fields. $0.75. 

The Bngush Flower Garden (Robin 
son).— This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extcmt. It deals 
with hardy flowers of all kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most eyery plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
man^r hundreds of illustrations. Its au- 
thor is the greatest master in omamentaJ 
gardening who eyer liyed. $6.00. 

Plant Breeding (Prof. Bailey).— Deals 
with yariation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin of garden yarieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

The Horticulturist's Rule-Book 
(Prof. Bailey).— A compendium of useful 
information n>r all interested in fruit, ycy?- 
etable or flower growing; 302 pages, 
$0.75. 

The Soil (Prof. King).— Its nature, re- 
lations and fundamental principles ol 
management; 303 pages. $0.75. 

The Plant-Lore and Gardbn-Crapt 
OP Shakespeare (BUacombe). $3.50. 

Vegetable Gardening (Prof. Green, ol 
Uniyersity of Minnesota) . $1 .25. 

American Fruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts por Propit (Parry).— A treatise 
on the |>ropagation and cultiyation ol 
nut-bearing trees. $1.00. 
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Calla Devoniensis* 

Blotmlng Callti from 8664 in 0n6 Y66r. 

The mott beautiful and best Calla up-to-date, 

without a doubt. It is equally valuable for pots 

and out It produces from 8 to 4 times as many 

flowers as the older sorts. ' 

The seedlings oome true and will bloom profusely 
the first year. This Calla oame from England 
about 6 years ago and is a great improvement on 
C Althiopioa. Its willingness to bloom is phen- 
omenal, while its oulturels of the simplnst. 

One year old plants often produoe from 6 to 8 
flowers which are of great beauty. They are pure 
white, large, and are borne on stout stalks. They 
are also good keepers. If sown at intervals of 4 
to 6 weeks this C%na can be had in bloom all the 
year. Pfct, 28 MMls. 28o. 

• NIW SWtKT PEAS (Our Own Set) 
8 NIW OHRVSANTHCMUMS 
TMt SANTA ROSA POPPY 
A NIW STRAIN OP PtNTSTtMONS 
STRtPTOOARPUS NIW GIANT HYBRIDS 
THt CHRISTMAS PIPP8R 
Are among the features of our 1904 catalogue, 
which is sent to all customers of 1908 and to 
others who apply for it 

Tanghan'8 Seed Store 

OHICACOi NIW YORKi 

84-86 Raiid6lph 8t, 14 Baralay 8t 

Greenhouses and Nurseries, Western Springs, 111.- 



BOUND VOLUMES 



• • • • Or ■ • • 



GARDENING. 

|UE can supply the ten volumes of Gardening bound in 
half leather, with gilt lettering and marbled edges, and 
full index. Each year is complete except volume II in 
which two numbers are missing, the heavy call for them 
having exhausted the edition. 

VOLUME I, POSTPAID $3.25 



lit 

111, 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Vil. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 



3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 



The set of tea voittmes by express, aot |we|Mdil. 937.50. 

These ten volumes, with their complete indexes, are alone 
a comprehensive horticultural library, and are invaluable 
for reference. 

THE GARDENING COMPANY, 

-Monon BaUdlnc, CHICAOO. 
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Hardy Shrubs 

AND CLinBERS. 

Ghent Azaleas, Azalea Mollis, Hardy Roses, Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchii, Qematis Paniculata, Rare G>nifers, u^ 
Kaempferi, Etilalia Japonica, with all hardy herbaceous 
plants and grasses suitable for fall planting. Catalogue 
on application. High-class Plants for the Conservatory, 
Greenhouse, Lawn and Grounds of country places a 
specialty.tMtM «««««««« 

R R. PIERSON CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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8-NEW-8 

CALIFORNIA 
SWEET PEAS 



OF 

California Origin 

AND 

A lew WHITE NastirUnm 

Will be features of our 1904 
Catalogue. 

VIUaHirS SEED STORE, 

CHICAQOS 

84-W Randolph St 




"niTcniNGS" 

Hot Water Boilers 

ARE THE STANDARD 



Greenlioases, Rose houses. Etc., 

tbe inateFial only furniibed ready for erection. 

IRON FRAME BENCHES ttilh thi] 
"Periect Drainage Beitch Tiles*' 

Oft SLATE TOFS, 
"f VEItlflHIW FOR THE GREtNHOUSi." 

Send four cenU pottage for CAtaloguc. 

Hitchings & Co. 

EalabllBh*d 1S44. 
233 Mercer Street, NEW YORK. 




Self Oiling 



Ventilating ' 



THE CHARLTON GRAPE. 



Hfti b^D awardeig^ Gold and Silver Medals, 
Bronze Medals and <^tifioates of Merit The 
biKhest flavored Amertoan grape. SUPERB IN 
QUALITY. Equals fonrign grapes. Those inter- 
ested in grapes, send for desoriptive catalogue. 

. John Charlton & Sons, "^T^ 



Orchids 

Orflhid Ormrari and importers. 



Our Illustrated and Desorip- 

tittf Catalo<(ne of Orchids is 

now ready and may be had 

llc-^ 



upon application. 



EKI9ZyX^« 

SUMMIT. N. 



PLEASE MOTION QARDENINQ 
WHEN WRITINQ. 



apparatus I 

For Greenhousos and 
Commeroial Buildings 

^ . , A pipe post takes the weight of the sash. The hand 
r^ E^liaft which operates the worm is at a convenient 
height for the operator, and at right angles by means 
of a frame and mitre gears, the set of mitre gears 
increases the lifting power about one-half. The 
uorm gear and bevel gear are provided with Oil Cups 
^ insuring ease of working. 

GreenDouse Heating and Ventilating Catalogue 
, sent from Mew York Office on receipt of 6c postage. 

LORD A BURNHAIM COIMPANY 

NIW YORK OFFICt 
ST. JAMES BLDG. ■'WAV A 26TH ST. 

QCNtRAI. OFFICt and WORKS • 

IIIVIfiGTON-ON-NUDSON, N. V. 
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Our Farm Annual for 1904, 

An authority on Sweet Peas^ the leading 
American Se^ d Catalogue^ will be ready Jan* I , 
^04, and mailed free to any address upon 
application, ^^^j^^^i^^ 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 



NEW GOLDEN GALLA (Ricbardia Pentlandii) 

The only true GOLDEN YELLOW CALLA, flowers as large as the White Calla; very free 
bloomer and good grower. Not long ago 00 guineas were refused for two plants offered at auc- 
tion in England. Strong blooming size bulbs, 12.00 each. 

DiiDDi B eDiMABr> /^Ai I A Flowers 9 inches long, purple and white 
PURPLE FRINGED CALLA curiously fringed, 75 cenU each. 

A. BLANC & CO., 

3i4ud3i6N.iitt8t. Philibdelplila, Fa. 
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RESIDENCE OP L. B. HOLDEN, QLENVILLE, OHIO. 
(RdM view.) 



A BEAUTIFUL SUBURBAN HOME. 
The accompaDjing photograph con- 
veys but a faint idea of the beauty of the 
suburban home of one of Cleveland's 
most distinguished citizens, L. £. Holden, 

Sublisher of the Plain Dealer. It is in 
rlenvilleon the shore of Lake Brie, where 
it receives the full benefit of the delight- 
folly cooling breezes of the lake in sum- 
mer and the correspondingly cold blasts 
in winter. The latter are tempered by a 
grove of evergreens to the northwest. 
The grounds are laid out with simple yet 
exquisite taste. The dwelling sets back 
about three hundred feet from one of the 
principal thoroughfares. The interven- 
ing space is devoted tq a well kept lawn, 
as the picture shows, dotted nere and 
there with magnificent specimens of 
latanias, agaves and other attractive 
plants. The latanias are worthy of spe- 
cial notice, beinfi[ in perfect condition, 
from six to eight feet high, and spread to 
a like width. The main drives are bor- 
dered with shrubbery and edged with 
flowering and border plants. 

Mr. Holden is a noted horticulturist 
and his fond of Imowledge in this line 
gained from extensive travel in foreign 



lands has been put into practice in the 
adornment of his beautiful home. It is 
mainlv due to his ener^es and orofonnd 
knowledge of the subject that Cleveland 
is the proud possessor of a chain of parks 
secona to none, he having[been connected 
with the park board as its president for 
a number of years. A new range of green- 
houses as an additional adornment has 
been added this year. Thev are strictlj 
modern in every particular. In their 
construction the practical as well as. the 
artistic side was kept in mind. The 
range consists of five houses, 20x50, and 
a palm house 25x70, and 18 feet high. 
There is a boiler shed, 20x20, the upper 
story being divided into an office and 
potting shed. The outside walls are 
DuUt entirely with hollow concrete 
blocks, an innovation in greenhouse con- 
struction which Mr. Holden considers 
almost as cheap as wood and everlast- 
ing. The divisional walls are of hollow 
building tile. The woodwork is all 
cypress. The glass 16x24, is put the 
24-inch way. 

Iron benches with tile bottoms are 
used throughout, ribbed glass beine used 
for the palm house. The whole is heated 



by steam from a forty horse-power 
boiler. The grounds surrounding the 
houses are neatly laid out in flower beds 
and lawn. Roses, carnations and bed- 
ding plants are grown and at present are 
in the piuk of condition. The manage- 
ment of^the whole devolves upon Wm. 
Stadie, who is not only an expert |>lants- 
man and landscape artist but a prince of 
good fellows. Mr. Stadie, like his 
employer, has had a wide and varied 
experience in horticulture. He has occu- 
pied his present position sixteen years. 
The fifteen years preceding were spent 
in the commercial line with B. Elliott, 
J no. Bader, and others in Pittsburg. 
Later he helped to grow the first roses 
produced in Cleveland on a commercial 
place, that of W. J. Gordon, which has 
since passed away. The entire place 
reflects great credit upon Mr. Stadie, 
and his ambition is to keep this beauty 
spot looking well. Echo. 

THE PARKS OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The question of a vista through the 
mall from the capitol io the monument 
has taken definite form in the United 
Spates senate. Senator Newlands has 
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introduced a bill, providing in effect for a 
space of 800 feet between bnildings to be 
constructed on the north and south sides 
of the mall. In speaking for his bill, Mr. 
Newlands stated that he favored placing 
gOTerment buildings on Pennsylrania 
arenne rather than on the mall, but he 
considered it a wise precaution to pre- 
serve the 800-foot space in the case of 
such buildings as may be erected under 
the existing law. He reviewed the work 
of thejpark commission, sajinff its plans 
had followed closely the lines laid aown 
by General Washington and carried out 
by L'Bnfant. The necessity of his bill. 
Senator Newlands said, was made promi- 
nent by the proposition to place the new 
building for the department of agricul- 
ture in such a way as to reduce the cen- 
tral space of lawn to 600 feet. He said 
there was no proposition to convert this 
space into a boulevard. Instead of the 
proposed boulevard there would be a 
great lawn 300 feet wide through the 
mall, from the capitol to the monument, 
and on each side of this would be planted 
rows of elm trees forty-five feet apart. 
A roadway on each side of the 800-foot 
space would be jprovided along the build- 
ing lines established, incase the govern- 
ment should wish to have public build- 
ings there. He added that there was a 
very general sentiment favoring the 
south side of Pennsylvania avenue for 
public buildirgs, in order that it miffht 
be rescued from its present deplorable 
condition. In the course of his remarks 
Senator Newlands said that in a few 
years expositions would be held in this 
city every ten years, as they are in Paris, 
and the mall would be the proper place 
for such expositions. 

On Saturday, March 12, the senate 
district committee held a public hearing 
at the capitol. Members of the house 
district committee were invited to sit 
with the senate committee. As showing 
the great interest manifested in this mat- 
ter, the names of a number of men promi- 
nent in btdlding and landscape architec- 
ture who were present at the hearing are 
here given: Pmlerick Law Olmsted, of 
Boston; D. L. Bumham, of Chicago, and 
C. P. McKim, of New York, composing 
the senate park commission; W.S.Bames, 
of St. Louis; Prank Niles Day, of Phila- 
delphia; Augustus St. Gaudens, the sculp- 



tor, and Dr. B.T.Galloway, representing 
the secretary of agriculture, and Secretary 
S. P. Langley, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. D. L. Bumham referred to the 
scheme of Washington in the laying out 
of the dfy. He said a town near Con- 
nellsville, Pa., had been seen b^ the com- 
mission whose park was laid out by 
Washinj^on himself, and its similarity of 
plan with the plan of this city proved 
that the plan for the capital's streets and 
avenues was the conception of Washing- 
ton himsel£ They had then sought by 
every possible way to discover the inten- 
tions of Washington, had gone abroad 
and visited places in this country to seek 
the best ideas for improvements. The 
proposed improvement of the mall, he 
said, was finally decided on as the ovXj 
fitting one for such a parkway. Bxami- 
nation had resulted in convincing them 
that there should be four rows of trees 
on either side of the parkway of the mall. 
The necessities of the case were such that 
800 feet would have to be used. He 
favored the erection of the building for 
the department of agriculture on a site 
on the north portion of the mall, rather 
than on the south part. He would pre- . 
fer, first of all, to have that building at 
Pifteenth street and Pennsvlvania ave- 
nue, but still he would be wiUing to state 
in writii^ that Pifteenth and B streets 
on the land of the mall would be satis- 
factory to the park commission. So far 
as the suggestion for a national park on 
the mall was concerned, he said that was 
a matter of taste, to be decided bv edu- 
cated men. The commission thought the 
formal treatment of the mall was the 
proper one. Both the capitol and the 
monument were of the most formal 
nature, so that a formal treatment of 
the mall seemed to be the one to com- 
mend itself to the park commission as 
without doubt the most desirable. 

W. S. Bames, president of the American 
Institute of Architects, explained to the 
committee how all over the country, since 
the park commission's plans were gotten 
out, various cities had undertaken to 
devise plans by which the|r could be 
developed on narmonious lines. This 
was eminently the case in Cleveland, 
Philadelphia and St. Louis. What was 
recognized as desirable for those cities 
was even more desirable for this city. 



Prankfin Smith did not believe in the 
formal treatment of the mall as proposed 
by the park commission, but thought 
that it ought to be retained as ajpleasure 
park for the people of South Washing- 
ton. Senator Newland's bill is now m 
the hands of the senate district com- 
mittee. 

The illustration on page 579 shows the 
mall, looking east firom the Washington 
monument. In the foreground and to 
the right are the buildings of the agricul- 
tural department. The Smithsonian 
Institution and the national museum 
stand a short distance beyond. The 
capitbl and congressional limrary will be 
easily recognized. S. B. 

The Greenhouse. 

GREENHOUSE HEATING. 
Bd. Gardbning:— How many square 
feet of glass will an ordinary hot watsr 
boiler heat? Are 2-inch wrought iron 
pipes preferable to 4f-inch mpes? 

A SUBSCRIBBR. 

The question is certainly very indefinite, 
as gneenhouse boilers are made in sizes 
that will heat all the way from 30O 
square feet of glass to 10,000 or more. 
As a rule the manufacturers give the 
different sizes of their boilers ratings 
according to the number of square feet of 
radiating surface thev will supply. If 
this can be ascertained for a given boiler, 
it will be safe to reckon that it will heat 
from two to four times as much ^lass as 
the radiating surface for which it is rated. 
Por houses less than 300 feet lone, 
2-inch pipe answers very well and is to be 
preferred to 4-inch. L. R. T. 

PIPING FOR GREENHOUSE. 

Ed. Gabdbning:— We desire to heat a 
small house 16x40 with hot water using 
2-inch flow pipe, the heater to be below 
floor of the shed. What is the best way 
to pipe it and how many flows and 
returns are needed if returns are 1^-inch 
and bring the temperature to 60*^? Out- 
side temperature is sometimes 20° below. 

JB. 

To heat the house properly about 300 
square feet of radiation will be required 
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and this is too much for one 2-inch flow. 
By using two flows and placing one 
upon each side wall or upon the purlin 
posts if there are any in the house and 
then using about twelye l^inch returns 
the temperature desired can be obtained. 
The returns can be divided between the 
two walls, or if there is a middle bench 
where bottom heat is desired some of 
them may be placed there. In case the 
end of the house is exposed it will be well 
to carry the coils partly across the end. 
If there is no door in the end of the house 
farthest from the heater a Terr simple 
method of piping the house will be to run 
a coil of five 2-inch pipes clear around the 
house. L. R. T. 

POTTING THE TOUlfG PALMS. 

As the sun gains in strength and the 
days lenffthen out there are many more 
signs of growth that may be noted 
among the palms, and not onl^r the ken- 
tias but also arecas and latanias begin 
to show a growing color and to push up 
young leaves. Of course it is possible to 
force these plants into ^owtn to some 
extent during the resting season, but 

Jiuch forcing does not pay in the long run, 
or it results in thin foliage and spindliuff 
flrrowth. But nowthatanaturalgrowth 
18 tminningthe sooner we can get at the 
potting and spring housedeaninff the 
better, an early start at this work not 
only giving so much longer a season for 
plant growth, but also allowing the 
various repairs that may be neededto be 



completed and the houses put in order 
before the weather gets uncomfortably 
hot. Those growers who are fortunate 
enough to have only slate and iron 
benches throughout their houses are not 
so frequently troubled with the repairing 
and rebuilding of benches as are the 
majority who stick to wood for this pur- 
pose, and no matter how carefully tnese 
wooden benches are built it is only a 
matter of time before they give out and 
must be replaced. The ufe of a bench 
varies with the quality of the material 
and the use to which it is put, but we 
find the average life of a bench built of 
hemlock InmMr and used for growing 
pot plants of various sixes to be about 
tour years, though there are occasional 
exceptions to this rule, as for example, a 
bencn that is only used for youne stock 
in 2 or 3-inch pots and does not have so 
fip-eat a weight to support may last for 
five years, while another in the same 
house that has to carry a heavier load 
may give out in three and one-half years. 
These figures may be applied to benches 
of various widths, provided the supports 
are not over four feet apart. 

But the benches havine been repaired 
and given a good coat of hot whitewash 
or even a coat of slacked lime before put- 
tine on the ashes or whatever mate- 
rial the boards are covered with, they 
will then be ready for the plants. This 
cleaning ofi" of the old material be it ashes, 
sand or soil on which the pots have been 
placed, is well worth the trouble, there 



being no better way to get rid of a lot of 
earthworms aLd insects that soon accu- 
mulate on an old bench, to say nothing 
of the improved appearance of the house. 
At the time of lepotting the palms, there 
are doubtless some growers who take 
the whole of a lot of small stock and 
repot at the same time, but in such a lot 
of plants even though thev are all from 
one crop of seed there willbe found many 
that are undersized and really not fit for 
a shift, and it is much better to sdect the 
stronger plants for a shift and to leave 
the weak ones for a later crop. By this 
practice one is enabled to grow a mndh 
more even grade of stock than is possible 
where the non-selective method is used. 
Firm potting is the best for palms in gen- 
eral, though not requiring to be rammed 
Quite so hard as an azalea or some other 
nne-rooting plant, and it is particularly 
essential that the soil in the bottom of 
pots be made firm rather than that 
should be loose and the surface soil 
rammed down hard. Repotting a palm 
is a simple process but nmds the use of 
some common sense in addition to a good 
strong potting stick. 

We have frequently referred to the 
advantages of washing out the roots of 
some palms by means of a good head of 
water and a small nozzle, and still find 
it to be a useful process at times, and 
especially so when one wants to make 
up some combination plants, this method 
removing the soil firom the roots without 
breaking or bruising the latter to any 
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serious extent. But it is very necessary 
to remember that no plant is benefitted 
by having its roots exposed to the air for 
any great length of time, and conse 
qnentl^ one should repot the washed 
palms just as rapidly as possible. This 
washing process is by no means a new 
idea in palm prowing, it having been 
advised by B. S. Williams, of London, as 
a useful method in the recuperation of 
unhealthy plants in the books written 
by tihat gentleman more than thirty 
years ago, and Williams carried out the 
idea even farther, for he suggested the 
placing of such palms after they had been 
repotted in a tank of warm water for 
some weeks. There are, however, but 
few establishments in which such a course 
would be convenient or practicable, and 
we therefore depend upon placing the 
washed and repotted palms in a warm 
and shaded house, syringing frequently 
and keeping the atmosphere rather close 
until the plants become re-established. 

With milder weather there is not the 
same opportunity for vaporizing nico- 
tine on the heating pipes in order to keep 
down the insects, and it becomes neces- 
sary to fumigate the houses at intervals 
in order to discourage the various aphides 
and thrips that will appear, for these 
insects remind us of what is said of the 
very poor, namely, that they arc very 
fruitful and are always with us. The 
early lots of palm seeds are now being 
offered, among them Kentias Belmoreana 
and Porsteriana, both of which are 
offered at comparatively low prices, Ken- 
tia Belmoreana bringing the best price of 
the two on account of its great popularity. 
But palm seeds are somewhat of a lot- 
tery as percentages of germination varv 
so greatly, and it is safer for the smafi 
buyer to get the young plants from some 
specialist rather than to bother with 
raising seedlings, a process that occupies 
space for many months and frequently 
results in partial failure. The dtvidine 
of Adiantum Parlevense for stock wiU 
soon be in order, the old crowns being 



divided up into very small sections after 
the foliage has been cut down, and the 
sections of crown being planted in a bed 
of san4y soil in a propagating frame, or 
in flats filled with a simUar compost and 
kept in a warm and shaded house. Some 
growers prefer a compost of sand and 
chopped sphagnum for these root divi- 
sions of Aaiantum Parkyense, but what- 
ever the compost the divisions are care- 
fully planted, kept moist and well pro- 
tected from the sun, and as soon as they 
have made a few roots and a small frond 
or two they are potted off in the same 
manner as seedling ferns and treated in 
much the same way. Adiantum rhodo- 
phyllum and A. Victoriae, both of which 
are excellent dwarf adiantums, also 
make a multitude of crowns and may be 
divided as readily as A. Parleyense, the 
young stock being treated in the same 
way. W. H. Taplin. 



AMJERICAN CARNATION SOCIETY. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
American Carnation Society was held at 
Detroit, Mich., March 2—3. In point of 
attendance, excellence of the exhibition, 
enthusiasm of delegates and profitable 
results obtained, the convention must be 
put down as a red letter event in the 
annals of this thriving organization. 
The delegates began to arrive in large 
numbers on Tuesdav and they were 
directed and admirably entertained by 
the committees of the Detroit Plorists* 
Club tmder whose auspices the conven- 
tion was held. The club members and 
florists of Detroit shotddered the arduous 
task and the manner in which the 
programme was carried out speaks well 
for the excellency of the cirrangements. 

The sessions were held in Harmonic 
Hall, the spacious halls being admirably 
adapted for the convenience of a large 
emblage. 



WEDNESDAY BYBNING SESSION. 

This was the first scheduled session of 
the convention. The meeting was called 
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to order by President Rackham, who 
introduced President Plowerday of the 
Detroit Florists' Club. The latter 
extended a hearty welcome to the visiting 
florists asking them to command the 
services of all members of the club who 
would do everything possible to make 
their stay in Detroit of pleasure and 
interest. He thenintroducea Hon. Mayor 
Maybury, who extended a hearty wel- 
come to the visitors in behalf of the city. 
He dwelt upon the city's beauty and the 
hospitality of its citizens. He referred to 
the nearby city of Mt. Clemens where he 
said baths could be had and the finest 
flowers grown. He referred to the 

gioneer firm of florists, John Breitmeyer's 
ons, which had done so much for flori- 
culture during the long life of that firm. 
He spoke of the wild roses of Michigan of 
whicn he had heard so much. 

He gave an eloquent tribute to the 
beauty of flowers and referred feelingly 
to the Jdnd and generous hearted McKin- 
ley, wno so loved the carnation. 

President Rackham then introduced 
Wm. Scott, who responded to the 
mayor's address. He said the society 
was familiar with the hospitality of 
Detroit which was learned on the occa- 
sion of the S. A. P. meeting here a few 
years ago. He spoke of the Society of 
American Plorists out of which this great 
sode^ sprung. At the time the Ameri- 
can Carnation Society was organised 
the carnation was neither prominent nor 
at all well ^own and he claimed thr 
present exhibition the grandest ever ye\ 
made. 

A cablegram was read from A. Her- 
rington from England expressing his 
regret at not being present. J. H. Dun- 
lop also wired his inability to get to 
Detroit because of a heavy snow storm. 
President Rackham then read his address 
which will be found in another column. 
E. H. Cushman made a motion to refer 
the address to a committee of three to 
report at the next stssion and E. H. 
Cushman, Wm Scott and Jas. S. Wilson 
were appointed. Secretary Herr then 
read his report, which was formally 
accepted as read. The treasurer's report 
was next read and formally received. 
Pavorable comment was made on its 
completeness. President Rackham next 
referred to the constitution and by-laws 
under which the society has worked dur- 
ing the past year. He pointed out some 
ofthe defects of the present constitution, 
which is really without by-laws. Mr. 
Hill made a motion to continue the 
operation of the present constitution, 
which was carried. 

H. M. Altick reported on the Carnation 
Le£^e. He spoke of the progress being 
made and said he had sent out ten thou- 
sand subscription lists and generous 
responses were being recei^. His 
report was accepted and his committee 
was continued. 

W. N. Rudd's paper on "The 
Management of Exhibitions" was then 
read. J. P. Sullivan then opened the 
discussion on the subject and cheer- 
fully endorsed all Mr. Kudd said. He 
emphasized the importance of a press 
committee which could be relied upon to 
give reliable data to the daily papers. 
E. H. Cushman also commended the 
paper. Lewis Ullrich, of Tiffin, O., said 
that many exhibits were not properiy 
arranged, referring particularly to collec- 
tions and citing examples at the present 
show. Wm. Scott likened thepaper to a 
text book on the subject. He referrea 
to the difficulty of making flower shows 
self sustaining and said that an effort 
should be made to associate some society 
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fad with flower shows that they may be 
more popular. Mr. Rndd was given a 
Yote of thanks. 

The report of judges on preliminary 
certificates was read and adopted, as 
were the other classes. T)ie Massachn- 
aetts Horticultural Society sent, a tele- 
gram asking for the next meeting at 
Boston. The Chicago Florists' Club also 
sent a communication asking for the 
meeting. Jas. Hartshome made amotion, 
which was seconded, to take the meeting 
to Chicago. E. N. Peirce, ofWaltham, 
Mass., favored Boston, but admitted 
not being authorized to speak for the 
state. Wm. Nicholson favored Chicago 
next year and Boston the year following. 
Wm. Gammage, of London, Ont, said 
that Canada would invite the society in 
1906. E. Gillett made a motion to dose 
the nominations and to accept Chicago. 
The motion was carried. 

The following names were then placed 
in nomination for the various offices: 
For president, James Hartshome, of 
Joliet, 111.; tor vice-president, Peter Rein- 
berg, of Chicago, and Wm. Gammage, of 
London, Ont. ; for secretary, A. M. Herr, 
of Lancaster, Pa.; for treasurer, Fred. 
Domer, of Lafayette, Ind. The ifollow- 
ins^ were named as directors: William 
Weber, E. Dailledouze, Flatbush, N. Y.; 
E- Gillett, J. S. Wilson and J. F. Wilcox. 
C. W. Ward withdrew. 

Before the evening adjournment an 
invitation was extended by Philip Breit- 
meyer to the society and visitors to visit 
the Breitmeyer establishment at Mt. 
Clemens. 

THURSDAY MORNING SBS5IJN. 

The election of officers was first taken 
up with the following result: President, 
James Hartshome; vice-president, Wil- 
liam Gammage, who secured twenty- 
seven votes to Peter Reinberg's twenty- 
five; secretary, A. M. Herr; treasurer, 



Fred Dorner, Jr. All of the directors 
named on the preceding day were 
elected. 

While the counting of the ballots was 
in progress, J. A. Valentine suggested 



that the American Rose Society might 
hold its next convention in the same city 
and at the same time as the next conven- 
tion of the American Carnation Society. 
The chair appointed a committee of three 
to confer with the officers of that society 
toward that end. 

Wm. Scott, of Buffalo, then read his 
paperentitled, "The Exhibition of Carna- 
tions on Lines Similar to Those of the 
Chrysanthemum Society." H. M. Altick 
opened the discussion on the paper and 
heartily endorsed it. W. N. Rudd said it 
was impracticable to set the society's seal 
of actual commercial value on a variety 
when it appeared, formally ofiered to 
the trade. He deplored any attempt to 
adopt drastic measures to regulate the 
dissemination of novelties in carnations. 
C. W. Ward, in discussing it, said that 
conditions varied so much it is impossible 
for one man or society to determine for 
all localities the exact commercial value 
of novelties. He endorsed the ideas cf 
Mr. Rudd on the subject. J. A. Valentine 
said that no one was obliged to buy a nov- 
elty immediately on its nrst appearance, 
and advised some to wait awhile and let 
the other fellow tr^ a shot at it. Mr. 
Ward, resuming, said a grower should 
pay more attention to the growing ol a 
variety and not so much to the acquisi- 
tion of untried varieties. He said Mr. 
Valentine's suggestion to let the other 
fellow buy first was a good one, and that 
it was not practical to put into operation 
an irondaa system or method of deter- 
mining precisely the value of a variety. 
E. K. Peirce, ot Waltham, Mass., said he 
had a great deal of confidence in the seal 
of the society; a variety grown in two 
different locations often showed a great 
difference in the results; the disseminator 
who was lucky enough to get a certifi- 
cate conveyed many times afalse stand- 
ard of the merit of varieties taking such 
premiums or certificates. A. F.jTBaur 
commented on the same lines of thought. 
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B. G. Hill said all should buy all new 
Tarieties (humorously), and merred to 
Mr. Altick's idea of giving a certificate to 
a Tariety on its appearance the second 
and third day after being staged. T* A. 
Valentine moved that a vote be given 
Mr. Scott for his able paper. Carried. 

RBPORT ON PRBSIDBNT*8 ADDRB88. 

Your committee makes the following 
recommendations: First, that the cer- 
tificated varieties intended for dissemina- 
tion in the following year be sent to 
localities for trial as tne board of direct- 
ors may direct, under proper restrictions; 
reports of such trials should be made to 
the secretary of the American Carnation 
Society by the individual grower, or a 
committee of a local club. Second, we 
recognize the value of the suggestion to 
curtail the list of varieties as now printed 
in our reports, and believe that some 
action is desirable, and would recom- 
mend that the board of directors take 
the matter up and see if this cannot be 
accomplished. Third, that the value of 
the carnation as a pot plant should be 
recognized and encouraged, and we sug- 
gest to this end that a speciid exhibition 
class be created, and that camationists 
be urged to develop varieties suitable for 
pot culture. 

£. H. CUSHMAN, 

WnuAM Scott, 
J. S. Wilson. 

A motion to adopt Uie report failed to 
carry, and an amendment by Mr. Rndd 
prevailed to adopt only that portion 
referring to pot plants. 

C. W. Ward wanted the date of the 
annual meeting and exhibition put back 
where it was, earlier in the season. Sec- 
retary Herr then stated that he agreed 
with him, because many had tola him 
they would not go to the meetiujn; 
because they had already bought their 
new varieties and had not so much inter- 
est in it at such a late date. Wm. Scott 
said he liked the later date, but said it 
should be left largely to the large pow- 
ers, who reallv made our exhibitions. 
Mrs. Vesey said the present date would 



be good for the standard varieties^ but 
not so good for seedlings. £. Gillett 
moved to put it back to the oriffinal date. 
After much discussion it was decided to 
make that recommendation, leaving the 
definite date, however, with the directors 
and the Chicago Florists' Club. 

Mr. Rudd then spoke of the matter of 
judgixie, and mo^ed that three men 
should be elected to act as rmdar judj^es 
for the sodety, and that the traveling 
expenses or a part thereof should be 
denrayed by the society. A committee 
was then appointed to name nine persons 
from whom the three Judges should be 
elected. The following were named as 
candidates: W. N. Ru(k1, Wm. Nicholson, 
B. Dailledouze, J. A. Valentine, Fred 
Domer, R. Witterstaetter, E. Buettner, 
Wm. Scott and A. Graham. Of these the 
following were then elected to serve as 
official judges: W. N. Rudd, three years; 
Wm. Scott, two years; Wm. Nicholson, 
one year. 

The chair then appointed Messrs. J. A. 
Valentine, £. G. Hill and £. Dailledouze 
to consider the matter of affiliating with 
the American Rose Society at the next 
annual convention. Messrs. Wm. Scott, 
A. Baur and Wm. Weber were appointed 
to constitute the committee on final reso- 
lutions. 

A question asking for the best five 
varieties for outside summer blooming 
was referred to C. H. Allen, Wm. Scott 
and Peter Fisher. 

The matter of the incomplete by-laws 
was considered. A question was raised 
because of the present indefinite time at 
which the terms of new officers take 
efiect. May 1 after the election was fixed 
as the inauguration day, on motion of 
Wm. Scott. 

At the complimentary banquet in 
the evening, tendered by the Detroit 
Florists* Oub, President Flowerday pre- 
sided as toastmaster and responses were 
made to toasts as follows: "Our Bx- 
Presidents,'' W.N. Rudd; ''Carnations, 
Roses and Chrysanthemums, Their 
Friends and Admirers," £. G. Hill; 



"The Dominion of Canada," Wm. Gam- 
mage; "Has It Ever Occurred to You?/' 
Lewis Ullrich; "Society of American 
Florists,"President Breitmeyer; "Flowers 
and the Sick," Dr. E. B. Smith; "Carna- 
tion League," H. M. Altick; "The Carna- 
tion in the Past," Geo. A. Rackham. 
Alexander Wallace sang some selections 
and remarks were made by President- 
elect Hartshome and Theo. Wirth. 



Fruits and Veg:etable5. 



Thb cucumber houses and crops of E. 
L. Durbee at North Leominster, Mass., 
were badly damaged by fire and subse- 
quent freezing on the evening of February 
26. Loss on the houses $800 in addition 
to the value of the crop. 

Chaelbs Upflbk, of Baltimore, Md., 
has gathered two quarts of indoor straw- 
berries every week since Christmas, some 
of them one ounce in weight. He consid- 
ers Sharpless best for forcing, and expects 
his supply will continue the same until 
Easter, and perhaps later. 

Arthvr Griffik, j^ardener at Sea 
Verge, Newport, R. I., is now on his sec- 
ond crop of^melons for the season and it 
is estimated that fullv 1,000 melons are 
already in sight on the vines. Strawber- 
ries, asparagus, rhubarb and celery are 
also grown in large quantities by Mr. 
Griffin. 

MiCHABL Sullivan, of Revere, Mass., 
ave an interesting talk on "The Ideal 
England Mancet Garden" before the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society 
on March 3. In the course of his address 
he said that results rather than present 
economy should be considered in the 
building of greenhouses and storage cel- 
lars and that the business of market gar- 
dening as now conducted calls for the 
highest order of intelligence to be suooess- 
fuL He recommends a solution and spray 
of arsenate of lead as a remedy for bught 
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in melons and cucnmbeni and favored fre- 
anent rotation of crops as a partial 
aefence against this and other prevalent 
diseases. 



HAItKfiT GARDfilfIN G. 

W. W. Rawson's formula for a success- 
ful market gardener is, a school and 
business education, a partial college edu- 
cation, a capital of $10,000 and, most 
essential of all, a practical experience. 

The demand for winter lettuce is on the 
increase each year, but southern compe- 
tition has made the price verj uncertain 
and the profits elusive for the greenhouse- 
grown crop. 

W. W. Rawson, of Arlington, Mass., is 
quoted as saying that a forcing house 
built seven years aso at a cost or $7,500 
has yielded $10,000 each year. 



MUSHROOM SPAll^N. 

I may say that not only have we been 
successful m obtaining pure cultures of 
the spawn n-own direct from the mnsh- 
Toom itsdf, • writes Prof. Duggar, of 
Columbia, Mo., but these cultures have 
been used for the manufacture of a com- 
mercial mushroom spawn, both by our- 
selves and by practiciu men co-operating 
with us. The spawn thus made has been 
tested in comparison with what we sup- 
pose to be the best Bnglish and Prendi 
spawns to be obtained on our American 
markets during the past season. In 
general I may say that the vigor of the 
spawn made from our pure ailtures is 
beyond question. The yield of this 
spawn has been extraordinary, but 
unfortunately in most cases we were 
unable to compare it satisfactorily with 
the imported spawns for the reason that 



in nearlv every instance the imported 
spawn has failed to jgrow. The latter 
must, therefore, have been stored under 
improper conditions before reaching us, 
so that the most we can say conceniing 
this matter is, that the purchase of spawn 
which has long been upon the marxet is 
certainly a hazardous matter, or at least 
it has proved such in this case. 

The mushrooms which we have srown 
have been of excellent quality and flavor, 
and to test their shipping qualities, small 
quantities have been shipped to the east 
and have arrived at thdr destination in 
a satisfactory condition. 



GARB OF ROSES. 



The importance of proper attention to 
water and air in rose culture has been 
emphasized scores of times, but in my 
opinion it should be emphasised ajg^ain. 
You may have good houses, gooa soil 
and every convenience to grow good 
stock, but if you don't treat your plants 
ri^ht in regard to water and pure air you 
will not have much of a success. At this 
time of the vear the plants will stand 
more water than in previous shorter and 
darker days. Do not let your plants get 
very dry when in crop, as the roots at 
this stage are very tender. Let them get 
slightlv dry and then give them a good 
watering that goes through to the 
boards. When out of crop keep them a 
littie drier but do not let them be too dry 
and then over water them. This will pro- 
duce soft foliage, mildew and poor flowers. 
Keep a sharp lookout that the tempera- 
ture of your houses doesn't run up too 
high in the morning. Open the ventila^ 
tors slightiy when the mercury reaches 
65^ for the tea roses and 70® for Ameri- 
can Beauty and increase the opening as 



it gets warmer. Have your boiler started 
in good time so the houses don't run 
down too fast in the afternoon. Sudden 
changes in temperature are as bad as 
irregular watering. N. O. 



TO SEEK NEW PLANT LIFE. 

Dr. D. T. MacDougal, director of the 
New York Botanical Gardens; Professor 
R. H. Porbes, director of the United 
States agricultural experiment station at 
the University of Arizona, and George 
Sykes, of Plagstafi,. a guide, compose an 
expedition fitted out by the New York 
Botanical Gardens and the Carnegie 
Institute of Washington for the purpose 
of exploring the shores and islands of the 
Gulf of California for new forms of plant 
life. This region has never before been 
visited by botanists and some remark- 
able discoveries are expected from the 
expedition, which will touch at Tiburon 
Island, the home of the savage Seris, and 
at a remarkable island in the gulf, a 
point where desert and marsh meet. This 
island was discovered two years ago 
by Prederick V. Coville, explorer for the 
Department of Agriculture. The explora- 
tion party met at the Desert Botanical 
laboratory at Tuscon and went direct 
to Yuma, where a schooner forty feet 
long had been constructed purposely for 
the trip. 

Shbsman, Tbx.— Conditions were never 
more favorable than just at this time 
and the outlook for an abundant firuit 
crop is highly gratifying. The successive 
cola snaps are the best things that could 
happen for the fruit growers of Texas. 
The weather has not been severe enough 
to kill the trees but the cold has been 
sufficient to keep down the sap and 
retard the growth of buds. 
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The Carlson aster, introduced about 
three years ago, is still very popular. 

PsTBR Rbinbbbg, the well known Chi- 
cago florist, candidate for aldennanic 
honors, has adopted the red carnation as 
his political baoge. 

Coal men generally say that a strike 
of the miners is improbable. If a strike 
does occur, however, they claim that 
prices will advance very materially. 

Onb of the handiest things we have 
seen in its line is "Vaughan's Calendar 
for Gardeners," a booklet of eighty 
pages brimful of information and sub- 
stantially bound. The price is 25 cents. 

Two pounds of whale oil soap to one 
gallon of water and one pint of kerosene 
oil, applied with a paint brush to the 
trunks and branches of trees and sprayed 
over the inaccessible twigs, is recom- 
mended as a good home made remedy for 
the San Jose scale. 

A bill has been presented in the Mas- 
sachusetts lespslature providing for the 
appointment by the {governor of a state 
forester whose duty it shall be to further 
the perpetuation, extention and proper 
management of the forest lands of the 
state, both public and private. 

This is one of the most extraordinary 
seasons in regard to the deliveries made 
by seed growers here as well as in Europe. 



Sweet com seed is one of the most trouble- 
some items. It seems to be very slow in 
curing, and seedsmen are obliged to live 
from hand to month until £liveries of 
larger volume can be made. 

From Toulon we learn that the value 
of the flower btdbs exported to the 
United States during the season of 1903 
was approximately $127,(X)0, which is a 
trifle less than the total value the pre- 
vious year, 1902. It is added that the 
next bulb season promises to be good on 
account of the rainy weather the present 
winter. 

A BOTANICAL garden, in which Devries' 
new theory of the origin of the species is 
to be tested, will be established at the 
University of Chicago. Dr. John M. 
Coulter, head of the botanical depart- 
ment, will have the arrangements lor the 
garden which will be laid out on the 
vacant block opposite the Bllis avenue 
dormitory and between Ellis hall and 
the Midway. Seeds for experimenting 
has been received at the university from 
Devries, the botanist' at Amsterdam, 
Holland. His theory is that new species 
result from the "sports" or "freaxs of 
nature" in plant life. 



AAERICAN ROSE SOCIETY. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Rose Society, which will be held in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Philadelphia, Wednesdav, 
March 23, a paper on "Roses for Hardy 
Gardens" wilt be presented by L. A. Mar- 
tin, of Greenwich, Conn. A general dis- 
cussion on "Stock for roses, and the 
merits of grafted vs. own root plants" 
will be opened by Robert Simpson, Clif- 
ton, N. J. The meeting will be called to 
order at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, and 
any question for the question box may 
be handed in to the secretarv up to the 
hour of the meeting. It is hoped to 
make this meeting take the form of an 
experience discussion. 

L. Barron, Sec'y. 

SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS. 

DBPARTMBNT OP PLANT RBGQTRATION. 

John Cook, Baltimore, • Md., submits 
for registration two seedling roses 
described as follows: Cardinal, a cross 
between Liberty and an unnamed seed- 
ling; color, crimson maroon; growth 
verv strong; flowers large, full double 
and delidonsly fragrant; a continuous 
bloomer. Enchantress, a cross between 
Mme. Caroline Testout and an unnamed 
seedling; color, pink; ^owth rapid and 
continuous, never resting, and flowering 
at every shoot. 

Storrs & Harrison Company, Paines- 
ville, 0., submit for registration: 

Rose General MacArthur. H. T. Orig- 
inated in Indiana, a seedling of Marquis 
de Litta crossed with seedling of unknown 
parentage. Flowers large, on long stems, 
color vivid crimson; foliage deep green 
and very abundant; a strong grower 
throwing out thick canies three to four 
feet high. 

Wm. J. Stbwart, Sec'y. 

AMERICAlf CARNAnON SOCIETY. 

DBPARTMBNT OP PLANT RBGISTRATION. 

Registered by Swan Peterson, Gibson 
City, 111., Gibson Beaut3r, color a mag- 
nificent shade of lisrht pink, and entireW 
difierent from anything ever originated. 
Considered to be superior to Enchant- 
ress. Size three and one half inches and 
over. Form perfect and ideal for high 
grade fancy blooms with stem twenty- 



four to thirty inches and over, stiff and 
wiry. Calyx perfect and never bursts. 
Fragrance a rich spicy dove. Substance 
of tSe best, an exodlent feature being its 
keeping and shipping qualities. Habits 
ideal; produces no surplus grass and is a 
strong and vigorous grower. Early, 
free and continuous bloomer, needing no 
spedal treatment to devdop its blooms. 
Registered by Jerome A. Suydam, Flat- 
bush, N. Y., Alarm. Pure white without 
any tint of any color at any season of 
the year. A cross between Flora Hill 
and Daybreak; size three and one-half 
inches, on an excellent stem, well formed 
flowers and nicely fnnged. 

A. M. Hbrr, Sec*y. 



TRANSPLANTING BOX BUSHES. 

Bd. Gardbning:— What is the best 
manner and best time of year for trans- 
planting very large box bushes? 

Maryland. H. T. 

Box bushes are safely transplanted 
from now on at any time when the soil is 
in fit condition, as they have numerous 
fibrous roots which hold the soil and 
make a good ball, which should be pre- 
served ifpossible. On the fine "Uplands*' 
place near Baltimore of Mrs. Dr. Jacobs 
(formerly Mrs. Robert Garrett) are two 
handsome spedmens of box, measuring 
from five to eight feet in height, which 
were transpUmted two years ago by 
John Cook, and they scarody show that 
they have been moved. A good mulch 
might be desirable over the first summer. 

S. B. 



WATER SUPPLY. 



Bd. Gardbning: — We are seeking 
information as to the most practical and 
economical wa^r of conveying water 
from a 6-inch drilled well, 160 feet deep, 
in which the water rises to within 65 or 
70 feet of the surface, to a tank in our 
greenhouses 200 feet distant. Top of 
tank is 25 feet higher than the surface of 
the wdl or about 95 feet higher than the 
water level at the wdl. We have a 
1-inch underground supply pipe from wdl 
to tank but owing toahoUow in the 
land between the two points the tank 
end of the pipe is 35 feet bdow the top of 
the tank. We are now using a windmill 
which does the work very wdl, but is not 
suffidently reliable. B. H. 

For the purpose named a gasoline 
pumping engine will be found very satis- 
factory. It will, of course, have to be 
§ laced at the well and connected with a 
eep-well pump. There will be consider- 
able friction wnen water is forced through 
a 1-inch pipe and if a lai^ge amount is 
needed it will be advisable to put in a 
large pipe between the pump and the 
tank. L. R. T. 



PROPn IN SMILAX HOUSE. 

Ed. Gardbning:— Would it be profita- 
ble to put up a house for smilax, plant- 
ing the seed now so as to put it in the 
house in August, cut it twice and next 
spring plant the house to something dse, 
say cucumbers, in August again planting 
it to smilax? B. G. 

Unless sale can be had for smilax in 
late spring, summer and early fall montha, 
it might be profitable to throw out the 
smilax in spring and plant the house to 
cucumbers. Sowing the seed now would 
make strong plants in 4-inch pots by the 
first of August. This would produce a 
good crop by the first of November, 
and another easily by the first of April 
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the following year. Then^ if ctictimbers 
are considered a better paying crop than 
smilax during summer, the house could 
be planted to cucumbers. The only ques- 
tion that occurs to me is this: Will the 
crop of cucumbers be entirely off by the 
first of August? The White Spine varie- 
ties would perhaps be the better ones to 
grow because they are not so slow to 
mature as the long English forcing type, 
for it would not pay to throw out the 
cucumbers before the crop is fully 
matured, and on the other hand to keep 
them in the house until the crop is entirely 
00" would of necessity throw tte planting 
of the smilax later in the season than is 
advisable.. My advice would be to plant 
the house to smilax, sowing the seed 
now, plant out about the first of July, 
and grow smilax the year round, for I 
believe in the long run the other plan 
would prove unsatisfactory. Tearing 
out the smilax in spring would mean no 
smilax six months m the year, and the 
correspondent must judge ior himself 
whether or not he can afford to be with- 
out smilax that length of time. G. 



that, and experience, as every gardener 
knows, is sometimes a very dear teacher. 
If this answer is not to the point then I can 
say that I am so firmly convinced of the 
merits of new soil for replanting that I 
can only give a woman's reason for the 
same: **It is so just because it is so.'' 

M. 



CHANGING SOIL FOR ROSES. 

Ed. Gardbning:— Would some of your 
readers, who are expert fi^ardeners, give 
the reason for changing the soil each^ear 
in the cultivation of roses and carnations. 

S. 

The foregoing question, while it mi^ht 
be open to argument from a scientific 
point of view, would scarcely be con- 
sidered to have more than one answer 
by anyone who has grown roses for cut 
flowers for profit, under the American 
svstem of forcing. I believe this question, 
if put to expert rose and carnation 
growers, would be answered in the 
majority of cases in these words: 
"Because the life has gone out of the 
old soil." Just what that life is we 
arc not prepared to state, but we do 
know firom experience that it must be 
present in order to obtain the finest 
results. In all probability it is sod. The 
best mechanical condition can only be 
maintained when a soil contains a fair 
proportion of sod. Such a soil we call 
lively; it can be firmed without becoming 
packed; it admits air freely and absorbs 
water readily, while it drains properly 
with very litw danger of becoming sour 
on account of stagnant water. These 
conditions are necessary for the successful 
establishment of young stock. There 
mav be other reasons in favor of new 
soil, such as the supply of available plant 
food and so forth, but the above men- 
tioned are so iniportant that they alone 
make it imperative to renew the soil. I 
may state for the benefit of *S." that rose 
growers do not consider it necessary to 
renew the soil every year, but only every 
time a house is replanted, whether it be 
in one, two or three years. Many rose 
growers are getting ffrst-class results by 
planting in well-drained, solid beds, in 
from eight to ten inches of soil, forcing 
for one year and resting the plants. 
Then when they are started without 
being removed thejr have a year's growth 
of roots to begin with, so that conditions 
which would apply to plants havinz to 
make new root action would not hold in 
this case, as the plants when once started 
wotdd be in a position to take artificial 
feeding. In case ''S." may think I am 
begging the question in rej^ard to new 
soO, I will admit that I take it for granted 
that when a grower renews his soil he 
does so with one containing sod; but in 
so doing I can point to men who will say 
that experience has taught them to do 



THE AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY. 

The question as to what is the matter 
with the rose society is one frequently 
discussed. There is as much brains, more 
money and itaore glass area devoted to 
roses than to carnations. The rose has 
always been the favorite flower with the 
public, and yet the carnation society is 
the "livest" and most successful horti- 
cultural society in America, and its mem- 
bers, by their push and enthusiasm, have 
placed the carnation— peiliaps— foremost 
of all the florists' flowers m the public 
eye, while the rose society is to-day, to 
say the most, only a mild sort of suc- 
cess. 

The reason for the failure of the rose 
society, for anything short of a brilliant 
success must be called a failure nowa- 
da^rs, is not far to seek. The carnation 
society is truly national, so far as cli- 
matic conditions will permit, and it is 
intensely democratic— it is of the com- 
mon people. It is "our society" to a 
host of small growers and greenhouse 
workers. At every one of its conven- 
tions, numbers of greenhouse employes 
may be seen, who have traveled loss dis- 
tances at their own expense, in order to 
attend, and many more are members, 
gladly paying their dues and attending 
the conventions whenever possible. 

The idea exists among the rank and file 
of the trade that the rose sodetv is not 
democratic, that it is a sort of silk stock- 
ing affair, in which the men with potting 
soil stains on hands and clothes are not 
wanted. The average grower is a hard- 
headed sort of chap, who is not going to 
trouble himself about a society, nor pay 
his money into its coffers, unless he gets 
something in return. He does not merely 
want his money back, but he wants to 
see a profit on bis investment. The 
attempt to make the rose society a fix- 
ture in New York and the selection of 
nearly all of its govemine body from 
places almost in the shadow of that 
^at city, made a local society of it, and 
it had no right to call for national sup- 
port under those conditions. Later on 
this mistake was recognized and half- 
hearted attempts made to correct it, but 
the society has never been in touch with 
the common people. It has to be pinched, 

gruned and re-potted. It must take a 
isson from the carnation society and 
get in touch with the smaller florists. It 
must become "our society" to every flor- 
ist from Maine to Colorado and from 
New Orleans to Winnipeg. It must meet 
east, west, north and south, and become 
national in fact as well as in name. 

At a meeting of the Chicago Florists' 
Club on Wednesday last, March 16, a 
cordial invitation was extended to the 
rose society to meet with the carnation 
society in that city in January next. A 
committee was also appointed by the 
carnation society to extend the same 
invitation. It was stated by a number 
of the Florists' Club members that the 
exhibition hall, meeting rooms and gen- 
eral conveniences in the location selected 
in the Auditorium hotel could not be 
excelled anywhere in the country. Here 
is a chance for the rose society to be 
"re-potted." Will it take advantage 
of it? W. N. RuDD. 




James Hartshorne. 



WORKERS IN HORTICULTURE CXLVIIL 

James Hartshorne, presidentelect of 
the American Carnation Society, needs 
no introduction to our readers. He is 
well known throughout the country and 
has done much to develop his favorite 
flower. He has raised many meritorious 
carnations which are known throughout 
the country. Among them we find Mar- 
shall Field, variegated; Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, scarlet; Mrs. Higinbotham, 
pink; Harlowarden, maroon, and Cru- 
sader, scarlet. He was in a measure 
instrumental in developing the fame of 
Mrs. Thomas W. Lawson, Peter Fisher's 
well known product. Mr. Hartshorne 
has now secured a laree interest in Rich- 
ard Witterstaetter's Cardinal, winner of 
the first prize for best 100 scarlet at the 
Detroit meeting, and acauired the splen- 
did Fiancee, winner of the eold medal, 
some time ago from the Fred Domer & 
Sons Compaxry, of Lafayette, Ind. He 
has not missed a meeting of the American 
Carnation Society since the Chicago 
meeting in 1898. Some particulars of 
his career appeared in The Ambrican 
Florist of January 28, 1899, and they 
are reproduced herewith as follows: 

"Mr. Hartshorne was born in Shrop- 
shire, England, thirty years ago. He 
came to America in 1888, locating at 
Boston, but going shortly to Exeter, N. 
H., to become gardener to the late 
Charles Buriey. In 1892 Mr. Harts- 
home came to Chicago with a view of 
participating^in the floricultural work at 
the World's Fair, but he was tendered an 
excellent offer by John C. Ure at Argyle 
Park, where his success with carnations 
did much to enhance the already excel- 
lent reputation of that establishment. 
Two years ago Mr. Hartshorne became 
head gardener to H. N. Higinbotham, 
who has a fine residence on Michigan 
avenue in Chicago and an estate of 1500 
acres just outside of Joliet. It was Mr. 
Hartshome's recognized proficiency as a 
carnation grower which lead to the 
organization of the Chicago Camatian 
Company and the construction of its 
model range of houses upon the His^- 
botham property. Mr. Hartshorne is a 
member of the Society of American 
Florists, the American Carnation Soci- 
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etj, the Chicago Horticultural Society 
and the Chicago Florists' Club and 
takes an active interest in the work of 
each." 



Miscellaneous. 



SOOETT OF AMERICAN FLORISTS. 

MBBTIN6 OF THB BZBCUTIVB COMICITTBB. 

The regular annual meeting of the exec- 
utive committee of the Society of Ameri- 
can Florists and Ornamental Horticul- 
turists was held at the Southern Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 5 to 7, 1904. 
Afler the usual routine of officers' reports, 
sundry communications, etc. , the arrange- 
ments tor the coming convention were 
taken u^. Music hall. Eastern nave and 
the spadotis vestibule of the Exposition 
buildinff on Olive street were found to be 
admirably adapted for the purposes of 
the convention and trade exhibition, and 
their selection therefor by the St. Louis 
Florists' Club was duly approved by the 
committee. The secretary was instructed 
to arrange for the presentation of paoers 
by competent gentlemen upon theioU^w- 
ing subjects: ^ 

Prognu of Bulb RaliLng In Amerioa. 

Home and Manioipal ImproToment from % 
Hortioultunl Standpoint. 

The Ideal Employee. 

Development of an Amerioan Type of Boees. 

Indoor Blooming Planti. 

The president's reception will be held, 
as heretofore, on the evening of the first 
day of the convention, but the usual 
evening meetings on the second and third 
days will be omitted so that members 
majr be free to visit the World's Pair, a 
session on the morning of the fourth day 
being substituted therefor. One session 
will oe devoted to addresses by eminent 
hortictdturists from abroad. The bowl- 
iiM^ tournament will take place on the 
afternoon of the second day, the shooting 
and ladies' bowling on the afternoon of 
the third day and the visitors will be the 
guests of the St. Louis Florists' Club on 
the afternoon of the fourth day. 

New rules were adopted relating the 
judging in the trade exhibition, whereby 
the mam report of the exhibits shall be 
made by the superintendent of the exhi- 
bition, and the judges, three in number, 
shall be required to examine and make 
awards on novelties and improved 
devices only, due entry of such special 
exhibits being made in advance witn the 
superintendent. On recommendation of 
President Beneke of the local club, C. A. 
Kuehn was appointed superintendent of 
the exhibition with power to select an 
assistant. Arrangements were also made 
for the appointment of a sergeant- at- 
arms and assistant, a night watchman 
in the exhibition hall and the establish- 
ment of a bureau of information, and an 
agreement was entered into with the rep- 
resentatives of the St. Louis Plorists' 
Club establishing the salary of the super- 
intendent and providing for the disposal 
of the proceeds of the exhibition after the 
payment of all expenses, for the benefit 
of the St. Louis Plorists' Club, on a basis 
similar to that made with the local club 
at Milwaukee last year. 

The legislative committee was re- 
appointed with J. K. M. L. Parquhar, of 
Boston, as chairman for 1904, and H. 
M. Altick, Elmer D. Smith and the sec- 
retary were constituted a special com- 
mittee to work in conjunction with them 
in promoting an agitation favoring the 
passage by congress of the bill presented 
by the Postal Progress league. P. J. 
Hauswirth, Carl Beyer and R. M. Tesson 
were appointed the committee on sport- 



ing events for the convention of 1904, 
and were instructed to nde that all per- 
sons (ladies excepted) partidpatinfl: in 
an:jr games must be memoers of^the S. A. 
P. in good standing, and also of their 
respective local Plonsts' Clubs where one 
exists. The amendment to the consti- 
tution providing for reciprocal relations 
with other societies, referred by the 
Milwaukee convention to the executive 
committee, was taken up and considered 
at length, and finally adopted in an 
amended form for regular presentation 
to the convigntion next Augtist. 

It was voted to ofier for the comiuR 
year silver and bronze medals for award 
through various horticultural bodies, as 
in previous years. The accotmts of the 
secretary and treasurer showed a very 
substantial increase in both general and 
permanent fund* The committee on final 
resolutions, Messrs. Altick, Wirth and 
Stewart, presented the following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted by a unan- 
imous vote : 

We, the members of the Executive Committee 
of the Society of American Florliti aad Orna- 
mental Hortlonltarittf, in meeting aaicmbled, 
hereby exoreu oar thanki to the St. Louii 
FlorlsU' Clab. to F. W. Taylor, Chief of Airrical- 
tare and HortioultQre of the Louitlana Purobaee 
Bzpotttion. to J. H. Hadklnion, Saperlntendent 
of the Deoartment of Fiorioniture. io T. W. 
Brown, Chi^f of Landtcape. British Exhibit, to 
B. J Mohr. Superintendent of Laodioape, British 
Exhibit, and to the management of the Southern 
Hotel, for the hospiUlity and many courtesies 
shown us daring oar stay in St. Louis, and to the 
Daily Press for notices of our procecdiogs, and 
we would especially ex oress our appreciation for 
the incessant and considerate attention shown to 
this committee by J. J Beneke. Pres., and Otto 
G. Kosnig, Treas. of the St. Louis Florists' Club. 

PLANT SHIPMBNT8 BT BXPRBS8. 

Shippers of plants are hereby cautioned, 
by instruction of the executive committee 
ot the Society of American Plorists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists, a«^ainst the 
use of cut flower shipping labels on boxes 
of plants, as by such use they forfeit 
their right to the reduced rates accorded 
to plant shipments properly labeled. 

Wi£. J. Stbwart, Sec'y. 
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The meeting of the Gardeners' and 
Florists' Club at Horticultural hall 
March 15 was one of the best in its his- 
tory, there being an attendance of dose 
to fifty members, notwithstanding the 
inclement weather. They had the pleas- 
ure of listening to a paper by Irving T. 
Guild on the subject of art in architecture 
and landscape gardening and their rela- 
tions one to the other, a splendid dis- 
course on the higher phases of gardening 
conceptions, which was a most thought- 
ful and finished production and of inter- 
est to every eardener in America. His 
sentiments advocating a distinctly Amer- 
ican type of gardenia^ and deprecating 
the futue attempts to imitate Italian and 
other foreign effects in a country and 
climate unsuited were applauded and 
given unanimous approval by the speak- 
ers who followed him. B. L. Beard, J. 
K. M. L. Parquhar, Jas. Wheeler, Jas. 
Morton, T. Waterworthand others took 
part in the discussion which took the 
form of a spirited "roast" of pergolas, 
demonaical images, carved trees and 
other characteristics of the "made to 
order garden'' type, and deprecation of 
those who find pleasure in surrounding 
themselves with such things and in sub- 
jecting the gardeners' art to the domina- 
tion of the house architect. An inquiry 
in the question box developed a brief dis- 
cussion regarding fumigants for green- 
house use, and it may be well for the 
manufacturers of such specialties to know 
that the tmiversal sentiment of the gar- 



deners present was that none of the 
tobacco products offered by American 
manufacturers are of the quality pos- 
sessed when they were first put on the 
market, all giving evidence of adultera- 
tion. 

The outing of the Gardeners' and Flo- 
rists' Club to North Baston, Maxx!h 8 
was a delightful affair. The weather was 
superb and about twenty-five members 
were in attendance. Mr. Craig escorted 
the party about the P. L. Ames green- 
houses where the show of flowering 
plants was superb. Bspedally notewor- 
thy were the carnations, antirrhinums, 
hvDrid roses, cyclamens, cinerarias, prim- 
ulas, violets and orchids, the latter 
including Coelogyne cristata. Chats- 
worth variety, JUemoniana and alba; 
Dendrobium nobile nobilius, D. Wardi- 
anum, and phakenopses of several spe- 
cies. A house of forced tomatoes was 
exceptionally fine, being full of ripe fruit. 
The Oakes Ames place was also visited 
and the experimenting with leaf molds 
for orchids, etc., noted with interest. 

The annual spring exhibition at Horti- 
cultural hall opens on Thursday, March 
24, and promise to be an event ot much 
interest. Among the good things that 
are to be shown there may be mentioned 

}. N. May's Gen. MacArthur rose and 
ohn Cook's two great seedling roses, 
Cardinal and Bnchantress. 

George C. Watson will lecture before 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Sodety 
on Saturday, April 2, on "P«onies,^' 
The subject and the speaker combined 
should £Q1 the hall, but the date falling 
on the day before Baster will doubtless 
deprive many of the pleasure of attend- 
ing. 

AT WORCESTER, MASS. 

The first exhibition of the Horticult- 
ural Society held on March 3 was the 
best opening show ever given by the 
society. Bspedally fine were the asaleaa, 
shown by Lange and Littlefield, meastir- 
ing four to five feet in diameter. The 
displavof caxn^itions was good. Splen- 
did exhibits of cydamens, primulas, cin- 
erarias, orchids, hyadnths and begonias 
were staged and also a fine colkction 
of cut flowers. H. P. A. Lange won 
firsts on cut flowers, carnations, three 
axalea plants and hyadnths; P. W. 
Moen first on cinerarias, cvdamens and 
primulas; M. J. Whittall, first on Bego- 
nia Gloire de Lorraine; Mrs. J. C. Whitm, 
firsts on orchid plants and cut orchids; 
H. P. Littlefidd, first on one azalea 
plant and B. W. Breed first on one cycla- 
men plant. 

The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Fruit Growerr Assodation was 
held at Horticultural Hall March 9 and 
10 and the interesting lectures and dis- 
cussions^ by prominent horticulturists 
were enjoyed by a large attendance. 
There was a fine display of fruits 
and vegetables and an interesting 
exhib/tion of modds of hen houses, hot- 
beds and blueprints of gardens, illtistrat- 
ing the work done by the boy inmates ot 
the County Truant School. 

The annual reunion of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Sodety was hdd 
March 9. Officers of the prominent hor- 
ticultural sodeties were entertained at 
the banquet and dandng followed. 

S. H. L. 

CAN ADIAK HURT. ASSOCIATION. 

bxbcutivb comiiittbb mbbting. 
Ottawa was the scene of the executive 
committee meeting this year. Ddegates 
turned out well, east and west cu>out 
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eren. The conTentioii will be held early 
in August, probably the week before tlie 
S. A. P. conveiition. The exact date 
will be fixed in a week or two. The 
trade exhibit is to be made a special fea- 
ture. Certificates of merit, diplomas 
and honorable mentions will be given to 
worthy exhibits. Professor Fletcher, of 
the dominion experimental farm, will 
give a lecture at the second eTcning ses- 
sion, ii possible illustrated with the 
sterioptican. There will be two essays 
read. The secretary was a^ain instructed 
to write to the minister ot customs urg- 
ing the placing of azaleas on the free list. 
A great deal of business was done at the 
meeting, the effects of which will be seen 
in the programme and at thecouTcntion. 
The weather was cold, the reception by 
the genial President Mepsted and the 
other Ottawa boys warm. Every Cana^ 
dian florist should make up ms mind 
right now to attend the convention and 
begin saving at once. A look over the 
experimental farm alone is worth the 
money. 

AT QRAHGE, N. J. 

The monthly meeting and show of the 
New Jersey Floricultural Society was 
held March 4. The exhibition was elab- 
orate. Among the displays worth special 
attention were the orchids Cattleya 
Harrisoniae, C. Schilleriana and Lycaste 
Skinneri, from the orchidry of William 
Barr, grown by Arthur Bodwell, the sec- 
ond having eight spikes. This exhibit 
received 95 points. A vase of mixed car- 
nations, exhibited by Sydney ^d Austin 
Colgate, grown by Geor|;e Smith, received 
85 points. Other exhibits were a vase of 
mixed carnations, exhibited by A. C. Van 
Gaasbeek, grown by Wm. Bennett, 75 
points; carnation Enchantress, exhibited 
by John Crosby Brown, 70 points; Prim- 
ula obconica, m pots from Chas. Hatha- 
way, grown bv H. Homacken 75 points; 
Dracaena indivisa, exhibited by John 
Crosby Brown, grown by Peter Duff, 75 
points. The topic for the evening was 
*The San Jose Scale." 

LOUISIANA HORTICULTURAL SOCIBTY. 

At a meeting February 11 and 12 the 
Louisiana State Horticultural Society 
was organized, officers elected, a pro- 
gramme carried out, and plans laid for 
the next meeting. There will probably 
be a mid-summer meeting of the society 
sometime in July, in Shreveport^ and 
measures will be taken to have a display 
ot fruit of that season. Louisiana needs 
a large and active Horticultural Soci- 
ety, and the outlook to-day is very prom- 
ising. A constitution was adopted, and 
the following officers were elected: 

President, ▲. K. CUngman, KeithTille, La. 

First Tlce-pietident, Wm. Nelson, Jefferson 
Parish, La. 

Second Tice-president, R. S. Moore, Naomle,La. 

Third Tioe- president, B. M. Young, Morgan 
City, La. 

Secretary and treasurer, F. H. Burnette, Baton 
Boage, La. 

Executive committee: Maj. J. O. Lee, Baton 
Rouge, La.: S. H. James, Mound, La.; W. H. Todd, 
Gibsland, La. 



L£lfOX HORnCULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At the meeting of the Lenox Horticult- 
ural Society, March 5 there was a 
food display of orchids. W. D. Sloane, 
llm Court Farm, G. T. Philcox, gar- 
dener, was awarded a certificate for a 
center piece of orchids, a cultural com- 
mendation for Dendrobium Wardianum, 
a cultural -commendation for Ltelia 
Jongheana and a diploma for a white 
form of Dendrobium crassinode. J. 




JAPANESE LONOIPLORUM MULTIPLORUM LILY. 
(As grown by Samuel Pearoe, Ghicaga) 



Sloane of Wyndhurst, A. J. Loveless, gar- 
dener, was accorded a vote of thanks for 
Coelogyne cristata, C. cristata Lemoni- 
ana and C. cristata alba. G. P. 



TRI-OTY FLORISTS' CLUB, 

A large number of flori&ts of Daven- 
port, Rock Island and Moline met March 
4 at Odd Fellows' hall and organized the 
Tri-City Florists' society. C. Keur, a bulb 
grower of Holland, was present and 
addressed the meeting on the subject of 
"Florists' Societies in iSurope and Their 
Benefits." Mr. Keur was also elected an 
honorary member of the new society. 
Officers were elected as follows: 

President-^ohn T. Temple, DaTenport. 

Vice- President— John Stapp, Bock island. 

Seoietary— H. Meyer, Rook Island. 

Tr«asnrer— O. Arp, Da^euport. 

Ck>rrespondlng Secretary— Leo Ewoldt, Daven 
port 

Board of Managers— Jal ins Staack, of Moline; 
H. QaeihJe,of Ro<nc Island, and Otto Kliogbiel, of 
Davenport 

Ithaca, N. Y.—Bills before the state 
legislature provide for Cornell uniTcrsity 
a new horticulttiral building. 



LooAN, Utah.— A county board of hor- 
ticulture was organized March 2 by the 
county commissioners. A yigorous cam- 
paign will be inaugurated against peach 

Nbw Bbdford, Mass.— The New Bed- 
ford Horticultural Society held its regular 
monthly meeting on March 8. Six new 
members were admitted. It was TOted 
to hold an exhibition of flowers and 
plants in September. A paper was read 
07 Thomas White, of Fairnaven, on way- 
side trees, followed by a discussion on the 
same. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. — The report 
(hat the Southern California Acdimati- 
zins^ Association's collections are going 
to be dispersed is not correct. While the 
association has offered for sale and dis- 
posed alreadj of many of the lar;^ speci- 
mens growing in its old grounds m space 
now needed for building purposes, the 
great bulk of the collections are being 
transferred to a more faTorable and 
more extensive location within the city 
limits. There business will be continued 
on a lai^ger scale. 
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BUYING SEEDS. 

BOaa OF THB SABLIEBT 810X8 OF 8PRI1I0. 

Outside the store hIghlF colored posters 
depicting brobdlngnagian beets and onions, 
enormous ears of corn, stupendous squashes 
and colossal cabbages attracted the gaze of 
the passers-by to the display of seeds in 
the window. Gniis was before the big snow. 

Busy citisens, the cares of commerce 
written on their anxious brows, stopped 
as If struck with a sudden idea that June 




peas might he as well worth attention as 
May wheat and forget their harry for at 
least a few moments at the sight of the 
gorgeous yegetablesi 

There were other pictures in the window, 
bright-hued tulips and hyacinths, gaudy 
poppies — all pretty enough, especially com- 
pared with the brown seeds and ragged 
Dtilbs, but hardly worth notice from an 
asthetlc point of yiew, considering that a 
few doors away the flowers themselVes were 
blooming in the florist's window ; yet the 
women did not throng before the florist's 
as they did in front of the seed store. All 
sorts and conditions of men seemed to feel 
an Interest in that window and drew away 
from it with yisible reluctance. 

If the outside of the store was attractlye 
the inside was more so. Corpulent bags of 




lawn mixtures gaped invitingly at the cus- 
tomer and seemed to promise him unlim- 
ited expanse of verdant turf. Tobacco dust 
assured blm protection again noxious creep- 
ing things. Flower pots spoke to blm of 
blazing scarlet geraniums and gracefully 
drooping fuchsias. Gleaming scytne blades, 
spades, hoes, pruning hooks and shears, 
hose coils, watering pots, dibbles, trowels 
And a thousand ana one other horticultural 
implements and appliances met the eye at 
every turn. 



"Too early?" echoed the clerk. "Not a 
bit. It wouldn't have hurt to sow it a 
month ago. The earlier the better. 'Some 
people don't think grass seed grows well 
unless it's sowed right on the snow. It will 
be all right, though, as far as the snow 
is concerned ; we haven't seen the last of It 
yet. 

"How long do you think it will be be- 
fore the frost goes out of the ground?" 
asked the customer, anxiously. He was a 
trim little man. neatly — almost fastidiously 
— dressed, but his heavy ankle boots and 
the mud upon them betrayed him for a 
suburbanite. 

"Well, now, that depends," said the clerk. 
"You see, it's like this : If we have a spell 
of soft, warm spring weather, with rains 
now and then, it won't take so yery long: 
but we may get a few more cold snaps, and 
if we do tne frost will stay in a good deal 
longer. It depends a good deal on the sort 
of weather we get." 

"Hm-m ! "said the suburbanite. "I could 
have told you that and I don't pretend to 
be an expert." 

"Are you buying the mixture?" asked a 
friend at his elbow. "You don't want to 
experiment with mixtures. Get a plain, 
straight Kentucky blue grass. You can't 




get a better lawn than that makes. Isn't 
that so?" 

Gnie clerk being appealed to shrugged his 
shoulders. "It depends," he replieoT "Ken- 
tucky blue grass certainly makes a fine 
lawn if vou get the right kind of soil " 

"But if you don't it doesn't do as well, 
eh?" interrupted the suburbanite. 

"I was going to say it takes longer to 
grow?" said the clerk. 

"What in the world are these!" ex- 
claimed a young woman picking up a ball 
of firray, papery looking material. "TlMy 
look like hornets' nests, but they can't be. 
Nobody would want to buy hornets' nests. 
They've got Iron things around them to 
hang them up by, too.'*^ 

"Hornets don't make honey, do they?" 
inquired her companion. "If they did that 
might account for it. I know they like 
sweet things because they always get into 
the sugar bowl if they get into the room. 
Oh. look. Here are some violet seeds. 
Myra. why couldn't we grow violets? It 
would be perfectly lovely just to go out 
and pick what violets one wanted instead 
of paying 50 cents a bunch for them." 

*^I doirt pay 50 cents a bunch for them," 
said the first young woman, meaningly. 

"I know, but then — oh, will you tell us 
whot these are. please?" 

**Tbose are fumigating balls for burning 
In Rreenhouses," the clerk Informed them. 

The young woman dropped the ball and 
dusted her glove. "There are some more 
of them — lareer ones." she said. "They 
raus! be for fumigating all outdoors." 



"No," said the clerk. "Those are Japan- 
ese ferns. You soak them in water and 
hang them up in a window and they sprout 
out of the ball." 

A larse red-faced man was over by the 
corner devoted to tools, showing a friend 
a new device in a whirling spray. 

"You set that on your lawn oyemigbt and 
there you are," he said. "It's just as 
good as a natural rain the way it sends it. 
That's the pattern I use, and you know 
what my lawn looked like all last summer." 

"DonH you think a good wetting down 
with the hose would do as well?* 

"Certainly not. You won't do anything 
else if you stand there hanging on to a 
hose all evening, and you've got plenty to 
do If you set out your garden the way I 
advise you to. You want one of these 
weeders, too." 

"Do ir 

"Sure; unless you want to grub up the 
weeds with your fingernails. Let's see ! 
You've got a hoe, a rake, a spade and a 
leaf rack for your barrow, and a sprayer, 
haven't you?" 

"Yes. and a roller." 

"Well, you get that weeder and a planter 
and you can get along for a while. You 
might buy your lawn mower now, just as 
well as not" 

^1 don't believe I want to qow. I'd rather 
see what all this comes to first, anyway." 

"Just as you like. I think you're pretty 
well stocked up with seeds. No, there's as- 
paragus, I forgot that — and Brussels 
sprouts. You can sow your asparagus now 
or in April and the sprouts a month later. 
€tot -a catalogue as you go out and we'll 
look it over this evening and see if there's 
anything more." 

"I know there isn't," said the victim. 
"I've bought everything in it, and how I'm 
going to raise it all on one 50-foot lot. 
goodness only knows." 

"Ifs fine exercise, gardening," said the 
red-faced man. 

In and out they came and went and the 
seed store was one of the busiest places In 
town. For the first warm wind that puffs 
Into a man's face, the first gleam of spring 
sunshine, stirs his dormant agricultural 
blood. He has not jreC dispensed with his 
winter flannels or discharged his furnace- 
tender, but he looks out of the back win- 
dow to the little patch of ground stretch- 
ing to the alley and his fancy transforms It 




into a verdant Eden. The side beds are 
glorious with sweet peaa, phlox, popplem 
nasturtiums and pinks. Tall hollyhocks 
and sunflowers rear themselves splendldlv 
against the fence and honeysuckle and 
clemstls overruQ the ash bin. In the center 
are symmetrical rows of beets, carrots, 
radishes, onions and of cabbages and let- 
tuce. 

Fond vision! Happy drefim ! 

It is no wonder that everybody bava 
seeda And then It snows !—<7Moo^o Daid'm 
Newt. 
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Ambricus, Ga.— p. D. Hill & Son are 
plantixig lemon hedges in this yidnity 
and it is expected that the j will make a 
good screen and produce fruit at the 
same time. 

Amhbrst, Mass. —The horticultural 
department of the experiment station 
reports that the very cold weather of the 
last two months has seriously damaged 
the peach trees of New England, the truit 
buds having been killed and many of the 
branches being also killed outright. 

St. Joseph, Mo.— A meeting of the 
Buchanan County Horticultural Socte^ 
was held at the court house March 6. 
Most of the time of the session was con- 
sumed in comparing fruit twigs and dis- 
cussing the prospects for crops this year. 
The twigs exhibited substantiate the 
opinion that while the serere freezes 
damag;ed the fruit to a great extent, 
there is still prospect for good crops. 

Dobb'8 Pbrrt, N. Y. — The re^ar 
meeting of the Dobb's Perrv Horticult- 
ural Association was held February 27. 
A prise for the best flowering plant 
grown in not more than a 6-iiich pot was 
awarded to C. Wilson for Primula 
obconica. It was decided the exhibition 
June 14 shall be free to the public and all 
exhibits shall be sold and the proceeds 
fdyen to the Dobb's Ferry Hospital Asso- 
ciation. J. B. 

JopuN, Mo.— A certificate of incorpora- 
tion has been issued to the Ozark Fruit 
Farm Company, of Joplin, capitalized at 
$1,000,000, fully piLid. The purposes of 
the company, as set forth in the statement 
filed in the office of the secretary of state, 
are the clearing of land from timber, the 
planting and cultiyation of all kinds of 
fruit and agricultural product, the deyel. 
opment of the agricultural, horticultural 
and other resources of land, the canning 
andpreseryingof fruit, the manufacture 
of an such articles as may be obtainable 
from agricultural or horticultural pro- 
ducts* and the erection and maintenance 
of the necessary buildings, machinery and 
appliances. 

I!! nomSTS HAIL ASSOCIATION 

Iniarefl 11,500,000 tqaare ft. of glaii, and hat 10300 
NMrre fund. For particalart addiwa 



^EVERGREENS AT MPRICF 

]^n JUST TO INTRODOCi TNEM. 

^^^Hl f 00 e /& 1 2 incK^ any of the joUon 
j^^K^^^ittff parufL^^^prepaiu, only S2. GO 

^^^^^Kl&Q IrMr VttM. tr U trMcb fir««lT I2.M) 
^^^^n^niDirmM B##klet •■ Plutiif, FRBB wMb 
^^^■W' rr^rv ^irdv^r. CtUltffit Free. Ord^r ^nkk 
^miVi- vhiM^f idpply littlll ferj ctHplet* 
ETttitCEf lUiHRKlE COlPilT, RtirfMi Bij, Wli. 



HORSFORD'S 
Hardy Plants 

From a Hardy Climate 

New Catalogue for 1904 should interest r11 
wbo wish to plant permanently. The 
prices are not nigh, the stock is good. 
Plants, Bulbs, Shrubs, Trees, Vin*s and 
Hardy Ferns, besides seeds of many kinds 
of perennials. Also a select list of annuals 
for helping to fill the border. From this 
catalogue you can lit any soil, wet or dry, 
sun or shaae, and not have to replace each 
year. Sent for a two-cent stamp. 

FRED'K N. HORtFORD. OiaHvtte. Vtrmont. 
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TheWorld's Best Typewriter 

Jmnd f9r omr UttU Book which oxplalnm Why 

When you want a competent stenographer (male 
or female) to operate any make of machine, call up 

Our Employment 
Department 

Wc furnish them promptly. 
We save you time and trouble. 
We carefully examine all applicants. 
We select to meet your requirements. 
We make no charge to either party. 

Wc have operators with the combined qualifications 
of stenographer, typewriter and bookkeeper, also ex- 
pert telegraphers. 

Let us know what machine must be used, the char- 
acter of the work to be done, and the salary you want 
to pay, and we will promptly meet your requirements. 

Tbe Smith I>reiiiier Typewriter Company 

CHICAGO* 



x^'^^^i^^^55j^$§v^;^S$$$$$C 



Please mention Gardening when writing 




FOR SALE AT a bargain 

This beautiful place of three acres of land, two miles from 
center of a Wisconsin city of 2,500 inhabitants; electric cars 
pass the place. The land alone is worth the price asked. 

C. B. WHITNALL, care Qti^eos Trust Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

When writing please mention Gardening. 
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WANTED. 



SITUATIONS AND HBLP WANTBD. 



▲dTortiMmei&ti of thU oIaw, liz liaet or leti, 26 
per iniertioB. 

SITUATION WANTED-AigmrdeneronprlTato 
place: well experienced la growing flowert 
and Tegetables, care of thrubs, etc., also compe- 
tent to ran greenhoaie. Addreu 
B, Box 9ft, Highland Park. III. 

SITUATION WANTBD— At beadgardener; 20 
yeart* experience in growing and forcing 
planta, cut ilowers, fralts and Tegetables. Open 
for engagement now or later; age 86, married, 
•ober. Addrest Flobut, 

2066 St. Anthony Atc Merriam Park, Minn. 

SITUATION WANTED— By an Bnglishman, 
age 80, married, no family, at headsardener 
on private place: capable of Uklng full charge. 
Experienced In forcing frultt, flowert and Teeeta- 
blet* under glatt. Alto underttandt all ontiide' 
work. Plrtt-clatt referencet. Addrest C, 
care Bobt Craig A Son, 49(h and Market Btt., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

SITUATION WANTED— At foreman on com- 
mercial place, or as beadgardener on private 
estate; am a thoroughly competent all-around 
gardener and florist; experienced in laying out 
groundt; tnccessful grower of cut flowert and 

Knenl stock, vegetables, etc. Good manager of 
rm and orchards. Best of references. Address 
F L, care Gardening, Chicago. 

WANTED AT ONCE— A married man to ran 
market garden and small fruit place of 28 
acres: must be reliable and competent Good 
opening for the right man. 

A. M. BncsABAH, Moberly, Mo 

GABDENEBS SUPPLIED— We have on file the 
names of reliable gardeners open for engage- 
ment Call and examine our fllet or write nt. 

Vauohah'8 Sbbd Stobb, 84-80 Bandolph St., 
Chicago. 



n^m OOMPLCTE IN 
POUR VOLUI»'«. 

Cyclopedia of 

American 

Horticuiture 



Compriting tuggettiont for cultivation 
of hortioaltural plants, desoriptiont of 
the ipeoiet of f raits, vegetables, flowers, 
and ornamental plants sold in the 
United States and Canada, together with 
geographical and blograpnioal sketches 

By L H. BAILEY, 

Pirojeuoir of HortieuUute in C^nutt 
(Miversityt 

Assisted by WILHELM MtLLER, Ph. D., 



Md niany M|Mrt Cultivators and Botanists. 



IN POUR VOLUMKl, 

CItth, $20. Barf Mtrocco, $32. 

lUnstrated with S800 original engravings. 
Cash with order. 



THE GARDENING COMPANY, 



HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 

♦ « 

W« Ml Mpply tiy tf tht IWImlH bMkt, pttt|Mld« at tht iirioM |Ivm: 



How TO Gkow Cut Flowbbs (Hunt). 
—The onlT book on the mibject. It is a 
ihoTOXU(hij refiable work bjaneminentlT 
tnooeMmil fvactical floxiit. mnfltrated, 
$2.00. 

GxsBNHOuae Comstkuctiom (Taft).— It 
tdls tJie whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it lam or 
small, and that too in a plain, easily nn- 
dentood, fvactical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.60. 

Bulbs and Tubbrous Rootbd Plants 
(Allen).— Over 300 pages and 76 illnstrap 
tions. A new work by a specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and all manner of btdbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, stunmer and winter. $2.00. 

Mushrooms: How to Grow Thbm 
(Falconer).— The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written br 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so terMly and plainlT 
that a child can imderatand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.60. 

Success nc Markbt Gardbndcg (Raw- 
son).— Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and suooessral market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing yegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

Thb Rosb (EUwanger).— The standard 
work on roses in this cotmtry and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knot ledge and opportu- 
nities for comparisoii, and where erery 
Tariety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.26. 

Thb Bioolb Bbrrt Book (Biggie).— A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, cturants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illiurtxations 
of 26 Tarieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 6 currants, and 6 gooseberries; 
36 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 83 of the most noted berry 
g r o wer s all oyer the coimtry . 60 cts. 

Thb Propagation op Plants (Puller). 
—An illustrated book of about 360 pages. 
It tdls us how to propagate all maimer 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cutting, seed 
sowiiigj etc., with every mampulation 
pertaimng to the subject It is tne voice 
of practical experience, hj one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists hving. $1.60. 

Manurbs (Sempers).— Over 200 pa^; 
illustrated. It tdls all about artificial, 
frtfmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are eood for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the duSnent crops and 
the difierent soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and aU in suclra 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
It. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 60 cents. 

DiCTiONART OP Gardbnino (Nicholsou). 
—An inimitable work. An enc^dopecdia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, indud- 
ing the most obscure genera and spedes 
as wdl as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority on nomenclature. An Eng- 
lish work but as much appredated here 
as in Europe. Pour volumes. $20.00. 

Window Plowbr Gardbn (Heinrich). 
76 cents. 

Small Pruh Culturist (PuUer). $1.60. 



Tbb Gardbn Stort (EUwanger).— A 
delightful book portrayixig the beauties 
andpleasuresof gturdeningin themostfris- 
dnating style; it is eminently practical, 
and UMful, too, for the author loves, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and nas a fidd for observation 
and practice second to none in the conn- 
try. Price $1.60. 

Pruits and Prutt Trbbs op Ambrica 
(Downing). $6.00. 

Pruit Gardbn (Barry). $2.00. 

Gardbnino por Propit (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical Plorioulturb (Hender- 
son). $1.60. 

On thb Rosb (Parsons). $1.00. 

Truck Parmino at thb South (Oem- 
ler). $1.60). 

Ornambntal Gardbndcg (Long). $2.00. 

Art Out op Doors (Van Renssalaer).- 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1.60. 

Tbb Ploral Art op Japan (Conder). 
New, revised and emareed edition. 
Colored and plain plates. $20.00. 

SWBBT SCBNTBD PlOWBRS AND Pra- 

GRANT Lbavbs (McDousld}. A veiy in- 
teresting subject handled m a popular 
and masterly way. $2.00. 

Botanical Dictionary (Pazton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known m gar- 
dens. New and enlaiged edition. $7.20. 

Thb Wild Gardbn (Robinson). How 
to make all outdoors beautiful, more es- 
pecially the wilder and rougher parts ol 
the grounds about our homes, by the 
greatest master in that art. Splendidly 
fllustrated frt>m hfe. $4.80. 

How TO Know thb Whjd Plowbrb 
(Dana). Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common wild flowers. Il- 
lustrated. $1.76. 

According to Sbason (Dana).— Talks 
about the flowers in the order or their ap- 
pearance in the woods or fidds. $0.76. 

Tbb English Plowbr Gardbn (Robin 
son).— This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental Rardenine extant. It deal^ 
vrith hardy nowers of all kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most every plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
manj^ hundreds of illustrations. Its au- 
thor is the greatest master in ornamental 
gardening who ever lived. $6.00. 

Plant Brbbding (Prof. Bailey).— Dealt 
with variation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin of garden varieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

Thb ^ORTICULTDRIBT'S . RULB-BOOK 

(Prof. Bailey).— A compendium of useful 
information for all interested in fruit, vqer- 
etable or flower growing; 302 pages, 
$0.76. 

Thb Soil (Prof. King).— Its nature, re- 
lations and fundamental prindples of 
management; 303 pages. $0.76. 

Thb Plant-Lorb and Gardbn-Crapt 
OP Shakbspbarb (Ellacombe). $3.60. 
' Vbgbtablb Gardbnino (Prof. Green, of 
University of Miimcsota). $1.26. 

Ahbrxcan Pruit Cultdribt (Thomas). 
$2.60. 

Nuts por Propit (Parry).— A treati«x 
on the propagation and cultivatioii oi 
nut-beanng trees. $1.00. 
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Caila Devoniensis. 

Blo»niina Caltat from Seed in One Yetr. 
The moit beaatiful and best Calla up-to-date, 
without a doubt. It Is equally valuable fcr poti 
and out. It produoet from 8 to 4 times as maoy 
flowers as the older borts. 

The seedlings oome true and will bloom profusely 
the first year. This Calla came from England 
about 6 years ago and Is a great improvement on 
C Althiopica. Its willingness to bloom is phen- 
omenal, while its culture is of the simplest 

«ine year old plants often produce from 6 to 8 
flowers whiob are of great beauty. They are pure 
white, large, and are borne on stout stalks. They 
are also good keepers. If sown at intervals of 4 
to 6 weeks this Calla can be had in bloom all the 
year. Pkt , 28 SMds. 28o. 

a NKW 8WKET PKA8 (Our Own Set) 
S NKW CNRV8AMTNCMUM8 
THK 8ANTA ROSA POPPY 
A NKW STRAIN OF PKNTSTKMON8 
STRCPTOCARPU8 NKW GIANT HYBRIDS 
THK CHRISTMAS PKPPKR 
Are among the features of our IMM catalogue, 
which is sent to all customers of 1903 and to 
others who apply for it. 

Vanghan's Seed Store 

CHICACOs NKW VORKi 

84-86 Randolph St . 14 Barclay St 

Greenhouses and Nurseries, Western Springs, 111. 



BOUND VOLUMES 
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GARDENING. 

. UUE can supply the ten volumes of Gardening bound in 

half leather, with gilt lettering and marbled edges, and 

full index. Each year is complete except volume II in 

which two numbers are missing, the heavy call for them 

having exhausted the edition. 

VOLUME I, POSTPAID $3.25 



III* 
IV, 
V. 
Vi. 

Vil. 

Vlii, 
IX, 
X, 



3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
. 3.25 
. 3.25 



The set of ten volumes by express, not prepaid, 937. 50. 

These ten volumes, with their complete indexes, are alont 
a comprehensive horticultural library, and are invaluable 
for reference 

THE GARDENING COMPANY, 

-Monon BuUdlnx, CHICAGO. 



Hardy Shrubs 

AND CLiriBERS. 

Ghent Azaleas, Azalea Mollis, Hardy Roses, Ampe- 
lopsls Veitchii, Oematis Panlculata, Rare G>nlfers, Jris 
Kaeinp£eri, Eulalia Japonica, with all hardy herbaceous 
plants and grasses suitable for fall planting. Catalogue 
on application. High-class Plants for the Conservatory, 
Greenhouse, Lawn and Grounds of country places a 
specialty.%ii%ii«ii«ii«ii«ii 

F. R. PIERSON CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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8-NEW-8 

CALIFORNIA 
SWEET PEAS 



OF 

California Origin 

AND 

A new WHITE NasturtiHin 

Will be features of our 1904 
Catalogue. 

VAUBNAN'S SEED STORE, 



CHICAQO: 

84^6 Randolph St 



nWM YORK: 

14 Btrclay St. 



DREEK'S] 

ReSimhie Be0ds, Pi&ntm 



tJfuJiurljiti i^r lljc i.-i-'UiLLTh . ilur i^uwk It lui I 

"iDti paper"' but aetuflJI.v In ii«D4 grtivinf fii our 

0»n Gp^rabobkn uiJ Ni4r»«rJci— 41m iKrntt in 

the wtrt.i. ' 

Vur 0»r4rB Boftk Tat- 1^4 vIlIi IIIq*' 

i4k:'rpi>'<EAjti7>ftD>j rrmhtH | 
FJbki tud I'rtpplc*. 

HENRY A. 
DREER, 

714 Chestnut StrMt, 
Philadelphia. 



FREE 




GREGORY'S 




SEEDS 



Su re, ff n Te, re 1 m bl i? . For n en rl v iO 
' yearHihesUnditrd. Sold under 
ihre© wiirrniitH* b«tid (or 

l.j^H^nRKi^^irtt h Hoy, 

Btrtali-hraiJ, 



If you cannot secure from your seediman. 




(Ganuina) 



(irofTs Hybrid Gladioli 

In tbeir several secticns. write me and I will mail 
my 1904 illustrated catalogue in which I ofT«rtbe 
hlohett auality which can ba aacurad In the World, at 
prices which are much below the the value furnished. 

ARTHUR COWEB, Gladiolus Sprcialist, 
Meadowvala Farm, BERLIN, N. Y. 



Orchids 

Orohid Growers and Importera, 



Our Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Orchids is 
now ready and may be had 
lie 



upon application. 



SUMMIT. N. 



PLEASE MENTION QARDENINQ 
WHEN WRiriNQ. 




"niTcniNGS" 

Hot Water Boilers 

ARE THE STANDARD 



Greenhouses, RoselMUses, Etc., 

Designed, erecled> htated aud veuUlated, or 
thf! materliil only f grniabed ready for «r«c(lQD, 

IRON FRAME BENCHES mWh the 

"Perfect Drainage Bench Tiiec" 

OR SLATE TOPS. 
"EVERY 1 HI VG FOR THE GREEWOUM." 

Send rout cents paita^ for cataloguSp 

Hitchings & Co. 

Eaiabllthcd 1644. 
233 Mercer Street, N£W YORK* 



Greenhouses '\ Conservatories 

Erected poE3ii](^t<.- i*tth our Putcjnt Iron Con- 
stTuctloD. Special nti^ntion f^lv^n t^i dffsignipjf and 
chi^tinit Rjkugcft of ^Ijisa to harmouixe wiih sur- 
rouDdiiDFi, 




Plant! and estimates furnished on application. 

MATERIAL OF ALL KIMDS, RKAOY FOR ERICTIOM. AIR DRIED RED GULF CYPRESS. 

STRICTLY FREE FROM SAP. ''SPECIAL" OREEMHOUSE PUTTY, CLASS, ETC. 



Lord & Burnham Company 

NBW YORK OP^ICB: St. Janoa Bklf., Broadway ^ a6th Street 
QBNBRAL OPPlCB AND WOSK5: Irvtaston-on-Hadaoa, N. Y. 

Greenhouse Construction Catalogue, and Greenhouse Heating and Ventilating Catalogue, 
mailed from New York Office on receipt of 5 centa postage for each. 



Oiir farm Annual for 1904, 

An aythority on Sweet Peas^ the leading^ 
American Seed Catalc^ue^ will be ready Jan* 1 f 
'04, and mailed free to any address upon 
application* J^J^J^J^J^^^^ 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. i 

PHILADELPHIA. 



NEW GOLDEN CALLA (Richarfia PentWi) 

The only true GOLDEN YELLOW CALLA, flowers as large at the White Calla; Tary tree 
bloomer and good grower. Not long ago 90 guineas were refused (or two plaata offered at aoo- 
tion in England. Strong blooming size bulbs, 12.00 each. 

DIIDDI B BDlMABr% r^AI I A ^lowers 9 inohoa long, purple and white 
PURPLE FRINGED CALLA curiously fringed. 75 oenU each. 

A. BLANC & CO., 

314 aid 316 N. iitb St Philadelphia, Fa. 




voi.xn. IJS^ 



Tb&k. 



CHICAQO. APRIL i. 1904. 



Tssr N«. a7«. 




WALSH'S HYBRID RAMBLER ROSES AT BOSTON EXHIBITION, MARCH ISOi. 



The Exhibitions. 



MASSACHUSETTS HORT. SOCIETY. 



It was a superb exhibitioii which 
meted the public when, at the appointed 
hoar on Thnrsdaj afternoon, March 24, 
the doors of Horticnltnral Hall were 
thrown open. The quality of the indi- 
yidual exhibits was superb, but that was 
to be expected. The excellence of the 
arrangement of the exhibits generally, 
the completeness and order preyaaling 
and, aboTe all, the fact that the judging 
had all been done, the committees h&yina 
had the hall to themselTCS and all intrud- 
ers barred out, came in the nature of a 
mild surprise and brought a HycI j real- 



ization of the truth that the affairs of the 
sodetj, and particularly its exhibitions, 
are at last in competent hands. It is 
less than three months since the new con- 
trol went into effect. Old traditions, 
deep-rooted customs and life-long habits 
are not OYcrcome in a dajr and the vast 
improyement noted in this exhibition is 
onlY one step as compared with what 
will undoubtedly be accomplished in the 
art of exhibition-makiuff between now 
and the day, one year hence, when the 
grand old society shall put on her best 
clothes and extend a wdcoming hand to 
the Queen ot Flowers and her votaries 
from all over the land. 

The plant groups were disposed princi- 
pally in the main exhibition hall. The 
cyclamens, unapproached in cultural 



excellence by an3rthing ever seen on this 
continent, occupied the center foreground 
as vicwea from the loggia and beyond 
were ranks of cinerarias, spring flowering 
bulbs and palms and at the rarther end 
was a remarkable group of M. H. Walsh's 
hybrid Rambler roses. To the right and 
left were splendid displays of hybrid hip 
peastrums from Walter Bfunnewell, 
obconica primroses from Harvard 
Botanic garden, promiscuous spring- 
blooming plants from R. & J. Parquhar 
& Company, Louis Dupuy and others. 
Julius Roehra' exhibit occupied the center 
with a stately group of palms, foliage 
plants and orchids, the class entries m 
sprinff flowering bulbs and hardy prim- 
roses oeing arranged on tables beyond. 
The hippeastrums. forty in number, were 
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flcedlings compritiiig a wide yarietj of 
colors and marking and the lack of foli- 
age characteristic of these plants was 
compensated for by the use of small 
plants of C^omium falcatnm. The 
bank of Pnmnla obconica from the 
Botanic Garden was well finished with 
palms and small-foliaged plants as was 
also the Farquhar group of tulips, nar- 
cissi, lihr of the Yallej, etc., opposite, in 
which fine taste in arrangement was dis- 
played. Mr. Dupuj's group included 
specimens of Ericas cjlinorica, Tcntricosa 
magnifica. V. coccinea minor, persoluta 
alba, cnpressina, Wilmoreana, interme- 
dia, Cavendishiana, perspicua nana and 
transluscens and the beautiful new 
Hydrangea azurea. In Mr. Walsh's 
rose exhibit were many enormous speci- 
mens of Wedding Bells, double pink. 
Lady Gaj, double pink, Hiawatha, sin- 

fle carmme, Minnehaha, double pink,, 
weetheart, double white and; I;a 
Fiamma, single pink, bearing myriad^of :' 
blossoms and they attracteomore'atten-^ 
tion than would a whole hall-full of 
Bride, Bridesmaid and similar products. 

In the* bulb displays, tulips and nar- 
cisi were seen in great variety and excd- 
lenoe of quality, but the hyacinths were 
hardly equal to former displays,. due to 
the ettects of the two cold seasons iniHol- 
land. In Mr. Roehrs' groups werersey- 
eral things comparatively new, induding 
Liviston^ Wdqdwardii, a free-growing 
palm with orange petioles and* entirely, 
devoid of thorns, .Calamis. intermedia 
and a new fern named ^Lomaria U Her- 
minierii, with '*y6ung fronds » deep red 
colored. Hydrkngeas azurea and Horten- 
sia rosea were also i ncluded: The cycla- 
mens were simply perfection. Geo. P. 
Pabyan,Jas. Stuart gardener, and J. S. 
Bailey, J. Nilan gardener,, and E. J. Mit- 
ton, Jos. l!^8on. gardener, were the 
principcd* competitors;^ As^ heretofore, 
Mr. Stuart demonstrated :^hat he is with- 
out a peer in this speciidty.' T^^e^cinera- 
rias were all large, stately speamens.but 
the stellata type was conspicuously 
absent, which was a pity. 

The lecture hall was. devoted to the 
orchids and cut flpwers, a very confpre- 
hensiye and extensive exhibit of 'forced: 
shrubbery,. such as wistarias, lilacs, sta- 
phyleas, azaleas, etc., trylliums, cypripe- 
diums and other native and Alpine plants 
with tulips, hyacinths, dafiodils, crocuses 
and spring bidbs in gorgeous array, from 



the Bussey Institution giving the needed 
setting for the vase displays. Th* show- 
ing of carnations was extraordinarily 
fine. Enchantress, Pair Maid, Mrs. M. 
A. Patten, Nelson Pisher, Gaiety, Harry 
Penn, Mrs. Lawson, Boston Market, 
Gov. Wolcott, Her Majesty, G. H. Crane, 
J. H. Manley, Adorns, Eldorado^ and 
Dorothy Whitney held the place of honor 
among the prize winners; a full list of the 
successful exhibitors will be found in the 
prize list. Among the novelties were a 
vase of promising seedlings from Miss E. 
J. Clark; Helen Goddarcf a very shapely 
pure pink from .S. J. Goddard; a white 
seedling from L. E. Small; Chester Roper, 
a crimson-striped white from A. Roper 
and White Lawson from P. R. Pierson 
Company. The Bride from J. N. May 
and The Queen from John Barr were on 
view but not for competition. 

The orchid displays were very. fine. 
Lager & Hurrell put up jm unique collec- 
tion; of rare and beautiful < varieties 
including Dendrobium nobile nobilius, 
Laelia Jon^heana and L. Crashle^ana, the 
latter having flowered for the nrst time 
in this country. J. E. Rothwell also 
staged a superb collection including 
many rare hybrids. J. S. Bailey had a 
group of eight different forms of Den- 
drobium nobile.' In,E. V- R. Thayer's 
group were seen some of Mr. Orpet's 
seedlings, including Leelio-Catcleya U. S. 
Ball, Lfielia Percinn and Cattleya X 
Catherinse (Warneri X Schroderae alba) 
the latter receiving a certificate of mferit. 
W. P. Winsorand CoL Chas. Pfaff«^^each 
made very large displays of cut orchid 
blooms,' rich in odontoglossums, ' pha- 
laenopses, dendrobiums. and/ other sorts, 
all ftuly x^med. 

In roses the entries were few and unim- 
portant. Col. Pfaff stagled a set of 
twenty-four named varieties of hybrid 
perpetuals, all fine blooms. P. R. Pier- 
soUiCompany had American Beauty and 
Waban.Rose Conservatories had Beauty, 
Ivoryiand Golden Gate. A vase of the 
beautiful crimson General MacArthur 
came from John^* N. May. In violets 
there were eight exhibitors, all the stand- 
ard, varieties being shown in p;ood form 
except the intractable Mane Louise. 
Wm. Sim l^ad vases of his Mt. Blanc and 
Blanche Pitrrjr sweet, peas, the size and 
quality of which have never been equaled 
and M. A. Patten- showed a vase of 
blooms of J. J. Harrison geranium which 



was a veritable eye-opener. P. R. Pier- 
son's exhibit of the improved form of the 
Pierson fern was the center of much inter- 
est. The pinnae in this variety are again 
pinnatifid and crowded together into a 
deep fln^ mass resiembling an ostrich 
plume. The habit of the plant is much 
dwarfer than that of the original Pierson 
fern, the broad and short heavj; fronds 
gracefully arching. 




TH£ AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting 
of the American Rose 
Society was called to 
order at Horticultural 
Hall, PhUadelphia, at 
3 o'clock p. m^ on Wed- 
nesday, March 23; by 
lijohii Burton, who held 
Ifcredentials. therefor 
I* from the president iuid 
t executive committee. 
P About, thirty members 
were present. Secretary 
Barron read the min- 
utes of the preceding 
session, and explained 
thatTrc^aurer J. N. May was absent in 
Plorida» and) his report had' failed | to 
arrive, thus far. On motion, the executive 
committecL'Was instructed to take charge 
of the report on its arrival: The secre- 
tary's report showed slight gains: in 
membership and corresponding losses. 
He* urged the desirability of issuing 
periodical, bulletins, the appointment of 
special; committees for forwarding, the 
society's work and the assumption ; by 
the society of the duty of registering xiew 
roses. One death was reported, that of B.G. 
Asmus, .one of the founders of the aoci^ty. 
The secretary reported the awaj^d of 
medals through the Annandaleroscah4»w, 
Lenox Hortiraltural Society and Dutchess 
County Horticultural Society. After^e 
acceptance of the secretary's report it 
was voted, after a lively general « dis- 
cussion, to open a department of regis- 
tration on lines similar to that of^the 
American Carnation Society. The cHair- 
man, in conjunction with the president, 
was authorized to appoint standing com- 
mittees on schedule, publications'^ &nd 
the award of medals to local societies. 

Invitations were then presented f^m 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
and the Gardeners' and Plorists' Cltib of 
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Boston to hold the next meeting in Bos- 
ton. A similar invitation came from 
the Chicago Florists* Clnb nrzing the 
claims of that cit^ and from J. A. Val- 
entine on behalf or a special committee 
ap(K>inted bj the American Carnation 
Societj to inyite co-operation in a joint 
meetinffand exhibition at Chicago next 
Tear. Wm. J. Stewart took the floor in 
favor of Boston and was followed bj H. 
A. Siebrecht favoring both claimants and 
Robert Simpson endorsing Boston's 
candidacy, and upon motion of Edwin 
Lonsdale a ballot was cast b j the sec- 
retary expressing the nnanimons choice 



remarkable precociousness in blooming 
and practical immanity from eel worm 
and similar pests. He had tried for 
stocks Rosa canina, polyantha, multi- 
flora, multiflora Japonica, cinnamomea, 
ru^osa, mbiginosa, La Griffiere, setigera, 
Incida and Manetti, but the latter had in 
all cases demonstrated its superiority. 
Multiflora makes a good stock but has 
large fleshy roots in which eel worm 
luxuriates: canina, popular in England, 
is not practical here because of the 
reauirements for continuous growing; 
polyantha and others all have the same 
tendency to go dormant in vrinter. He 




PLOWBRINQ BULBS AND CARNATIONS AT THE BOSTON EXHIBITION. 



of Boston for the meeting of 1905. A 
scene of enthusiasm followed, during 
which a large number ot ffentlemen, 
including Messrs. Nugent, Hammond, 
Montgomery, Breitmeyer and Siebrecht, 
made voluntary ofiers of a number of 
valuable special premiums to be entered 
on the forthcoming schedule, and the 
secretary was instructed to take steps to 
secure as many more as possible in the 
same line. After a vote of thanks to 
Chicago and the Carnation Society 
for their invitations, P. L. Moore of 
Chatham, N. J., was presented and pro- 
ceeded to read the paper by L. H. Mar- 
tin, which appears in another column of 
this paper, Mr. Martin being unable to 
be present. In the discussion that fol- 
lowed. Dr. Hney applauded the Lord 
Penzance Sweetbriars and several of 
Dickson's novelties, and characterized 
Reine Marie Henriette as the crowning 
variety amon^ the climbing roses. 

The next thmg on the programme was 
a discussion on grafting, opened by 
Robert Simpson. This much -debated 
question tooK on something of its old 
nre and brought the old warriors to their 
feet in rapid succession. Mr. Simpson 
told of the various experiments in graft- 
ing tea roses which he had been carrying 
on for a number of years, and a few 
things he had found out. He admitted 
that the question of the advantages of 
grafted over own-root stock was still 
an open one. Por himself, although it is 
cheaper to grow from cuttings, he had 
found that many of the most important 
varieties are decidedly improved by 
grafting on suitable stock. These he 
listed as in that class: Bride, Brides- 
maid, Golden Gate, Ivory, Testout, Kais- 
erin, Carnot. Liberty and Meteor, he 
said, were not always successful under 
either method, and as to Morgan, 
Perle and American Beauty, thev don't 
tiJie kindly to any stock he has ever tried 
them on. He mentioned, as special 
results of grafting, increased vigor, a 



has a California variety now under test 
which shows even greater winter vigor 
than Manetti, and it may prove val- 
uable. All Manettis, he saia, are not 
equally good, some— especially the Prench 
— bein^ ver^ unreliable and often mixed 
up with La Griffiere. Replyinn^ to a 
query he said that good, strong, well 
rooted stock is impossible with a thin- 
wooded species like La Grifflere. 

H. A. Siebrecht submitted that the 
necessity of getting strong wood for 
scions as compared with the small stufi" 
often used for cuttings is responsible in 
part for the superiority of grafted roses. 
Golden Gate he preferred not grafted. 
He aereed with Nlr. Simpson's strictures 
on French Manetti. James Scott con- 
curred with Mr. Simpson, and stated 
that in a recent extended tour of the 
gardeners alone the Hudson river he did 
not find half a dozen Bride or Bridesmaid 
houses, grafted, that were not good, nor 



half a dozen ungrafted that were credit- 
able. He called attention to the fact that 
grafted roses enjoy a cool temperature, 
say 56°, need more soil and will stand 
more feeding than others. Carnot and 
Kaiserin he nad seen superb all through 
the winter when grafted. 

A. Pahrenwold testified that he saw 
but little advantage in grafted roses. 
Bride and Bridesmaid had given him 
better results on own roots and Libertv 
was decidedly an own-root rose with 
him. Under his method of treatment he 
got too many suckers when Manetti 
was used, and further he found them dis- 
posed to go to sleep in winter. He 
attributed most of the failures in stock 
on own roots to insufficient care in the 
selection of good wood for cuttings. He 
admitted that when eel worm is presmt 
grafting may be a necessary resort or 
else ** the rose will get the yellows and the 
man the blues." 

Antoine Wintzer reverted to his experi- 
ence with grafted roses forty years ago. 
He said he was not an advocate of gr^- 
ing but of good propagation as the main 
requisite, and suggested that a better 
stock than Manetti should be sought 
and may yet probably be found amone 
some of the hybrids' of multiflora and 
Wichuraiana. mx, Simpson claimed that 
even with careful wood selection cuttings 
can never equal grafts. As to Golden 
Gate he can get good blooms from grafted 

Slants fully a month earlier, and he 
oesn't get so many of those long rank 
shoots with two leaves to three feet of 
stem. 

Patrick O'Mara detailed some of Mr. 
Henderson's early exploits with ^afted 
material, and regarded the certainty of 
getting early results so that his roses 
could be thrown out in Pebruary as his 
motive in favoring the planting of such. 
Immunity from ed worm seems to be the 
dominant factor in the present general 
use of grafted stock, and another, good 
result of grafting is tne guarding against 
eventual deterioration in quality of stock 
through long-continued propagation. 
This latter proposition Mr. Simpsop and 
others declined to endorse, however. 

Election of officers was the next thinff 
in line. Nominations were made as fol- 
lows: President, Alex. Montgomery, 
Natick, Mass.; vice-president, P. K.. New- 
bold, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; treasurer, 
John N. May, Summit, N. J.; secretary, 
Leonard Barron, and Alex. Wallace! New 
York. Mr. Wallace withdrew his name, 
and on motion the chairman cai^t the 
unanimous ballot of the society fpr the 
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remaining candidates as officers for the 
ensning year. In the same manner P. 
Welch, Boston, and John Burton, Phila- 
delphia, were elected to serre on the 
execntiYe committee. 

Mr. Myers, of Mjers & Samtman, 
called attention to the disqualification 
of certain exhibits because ox inaccuracy 
in count in the ezhibition« and asked 
whether some discretion could not be 
given the judges in such cases. Referred to 
the executiye committee. After a vote oi 
thanks to Chairman Burton for his abil- 
ity in wielding the gavel, the meeting 
adjourned at 6:46 p. m. 

ROSES FOR HARDY GARDENS. 

At the annual meeting 
of the American Rose 
I Society, at Philadelphia, 
Match 23, 1904, I^. A. 
Martin, of Greenwich, 
Conn., read an interesting 
paper as follows: In this 
short paper on ''Roses 
ior Hardy Gardens," I will 
not attempt to enumerate all the species 
that are now cultivated, but will confine 
myself to a few well known varieties of 
merit and ofdi£Eierent species that have 
proved themselves perfectly hardy and 
suitable for all purposes for winch 
they are best adapted, omitting with 
but few exceptions, the hybrui per- 
petuals, tea scented and other variettes 
of so-called florists' roses. Manv species 
other than ' the above namedj are so 
little known as to be little appre- 
ciated; I refer to our so-called wild roses 
and their hybrids, which are eoually as 
suitable for the decoration of tiie hardy 
mrdens as their more queenly sisters. 
Their ease of cultivation and adaptability 
to grow to perfection in many diflSerent 




kinds of soils, high or low, light or heavy, 
is a recommendation. They will readuy 
respond, however, to a better treatment 
and they ought to be more generally 
planted. If a proper selection of varie- 
ties is made they can be had in bloom 
from May to November, and not only are 
their flowers beautiful, but their bright 
colored fruits, which succeed the flowers 
in many kinds, wiU adhere to the plant 
until new growths start in the spring. 

One of the greatest difierences from 
other roses is that the flowers of the wild 
species are single, but many of the hybrids 
are semi-doucue. They will need less 
care and attention when well estab- 
lished, a little thinning and shortening of 
the branches and the cutting of the dead 
wood once in a while is all they require; 
they are also lest subject to insects and 
fungus than other garden roses, and so 
varying in growths that there are many 
difierent ways that they can be used 
advanta^peously. Rosa rus osa, a Japan- 
ese species, flowering in June, is one of 
the handsomest in cwtivation. It forms 
a sturdy and erect bush about four feet 
high, with handsome, glossy foliage and 
produces ten or more flowers in a dus- 
ter. Its orange reddish fruit is verv 
ornamental and should be in every col- 
lection. I think this rose could be used 
advantageously in forming hedges, cut 
to keep the required shape. Other forms 
of this variety equally as usefol for many 
purposes are R. rugosa alba, pure white; 
America, crimson; Blanc Double de Cou- 
bert, white semi-double; Mme. Charles 
Worth, red purple; Mikado, crimson 
semi-double; Calocarpa, soft rose, with 
pcetty fruit; Coruscans, dear pink, dis- 
tinct; Georges Bruant, white, double and 
very fragrant, and others. 

R. Carolina (Swamp rose) has flowers 
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rose colored in June, is about four feet 
high and fine for low and wet ground. 
R. canina (Dog rose) is a British species, 
forming large, erect bushes, witn cup 
shaped blossoms appearing in June, 
changing from white to deep rose. Manj 
fine hybrids have been obtained fromtibis 
species. R. centiiolia (Provence rose), 
in height from three to six feet is very 
sweet scented and has rose purple flow- 
ers in June. In July these are succeeded 
by fragrant fruit. R. muscosa is well 
known as the Moss rose. R.ferrugiiiea 
is a tall growing spedes with flowers a 
deep red in Au^t and fruit purpUsh 
red. R. ludda is an American species, 
two feet tall, with red flowers from May 
to July and deep red fruit. A variety ot 
this rose with double flower is "flore 
pleno." R. arvensis or repens has white 
flowers in June and is fine for covering 
rocky and gravellv hills. Varieties <» 
this are Queen of Bdgians, creamy white, 
double, and Spiendens, flesh colored, the 
bud crimson. R. rubiginosa, Sweet 
Briar, is a very fra^ant wild rose which 
flowers in June, is fnnk and excellent for 
1^8^» growing tall. Hybrid sweet 
briar or Lord Penzance roses, which are 
crosses of the common Briar with garden 
roses, are very vigorous and hardy plants, 
very 'sweetly scented. The flowers are 
single or semi-double ranging in color 
from pale yellow to crimson. There are 
about fifteen varieties of this popular 
rose, and all worthy of a place in hardy 
gardens. R. setigera, the Climbing or 
Prairie rose, native to North America, 
has steins of fifteen to twenty feet and 
flowers of deep rose, changing to white, 
in July. The fruit is red A favorite 
variety of this is the well known Balti- 
more BeUe. In R. Wichuraiana, the 
Memorial rose, another Japanese variety 
of great merit, we have a very useful 
flower, valuable for its keeping qualities, 
also for climbing low trellises, travding 
over rocky slopes, gravdly embankments 
and growing where other roses could not 
live| some di the best hybrids are Gar- 
denia, yellow to cream. Eve r green (>em, 
one of the very best for its foliage, flower 
vellow to white, and Universal Favorite, 
large, double fine rose pink, very fragrant. 
This paper would not be complete 
without mentioning the dimbing varie- 
ties of hardy roses of which we have 
plenty^ of distinct colors and types 
to suit everyone and which are more 
and more used every year. They can 
be employed for ornamentation on 
many parts of the garden, where other 
kinds of plants would not be so effective 
and conspicuous. This dass of rosea 
must br trimmed sparingly, cutting only 
the laterals back to one bud and preserv- 
ing only the strong shoots to the height 
desired. They are unsurpassed for cover- 
ing old builduu^s, unsightly walls, old 
trees, some londy rocks, treuises, arbors, 
screens and the much talked about per- 
golos. Think of the eflfect that could be 
obtained with the well known Crimson 
Rambler for covering the last named if 
the branches or steme were arranged and 
tied in festoons on the sides. Manv 
other purposes can be found in using this 
favorite dimber to advantage. ^Other 
varieties of this popular rose and equally 
as beautifol are Aglaia, pale yeflow; 
Claire Jaquire, nankeen: ^ectra, yellow; 
Buphrosyne, pink with white centre; 
Psjrche, rosjr pink and crimson; Thalia, 
white semi-aouble, without forgetting 
Philaddphia Rambler, passed down and 
growing as a trailer. In standard or 
bush form they are equallv desirable and 
in this way ml add mud diversity and 
color to tlieir environments. 
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A magnificent climbing roee, not often 
seen a» yet, is Paul's Carmine Pillar, 
'with its bright, rosy carmine, large single 
flowers. It does not grow as tall as 
other Tatieties, but will grow perfectly 
well against the north side of a bnilding 
or wall, a Ycry free grower and bloomer. 
Other varieties found perfectly hardvand 
of different spedes are Queen of the 
Prairies, deep rose and vigorous grower, 
Russell's Cottage, dark crimson, very 
rapid grower. Climbing Clothilde Sou- 
pert, pure ivory white. Many others of 
either bushes or climbing varieties oi 
hardy roses could be added to the fore- 
going, and useful in some way or other 
for the embellishment of the liardy gar- 
den, as there will always be found some 
part of it where something is wanting, 
and where a bush, traiunff, pillar or 
dimbing rose would be just the thing. 



Chbstbr, Pa.— Edward M. and Mar- 
garet M. Delahunt have been awarded 
$15,000 in the suit for damages brought 
against the United Telegraph and Tele- 
ohone Company for the death in April, 
1902, of their father, Thos. P. Delahunt, 
who was fatally shocked at the telephone 
during a heavy sleet storm. 

Nbw Bbdford, Mass.— The annual 
meeting and supper of the New Bedford 
Florists' Club was held at the Mansion 
House and the following officers were 
elected: President, E. yT Pierce; vice- 
president, A. B. Hathaway; secretary, 
Wm. P. Pierce; treasurer, Wm. Brown; 
executive committee, Geo. Pasel, S. S. 
Peckham and Mr. Hoxie. A paper on 
violets was read by E. Y. Pierce. The 
new committee having charge of the 
supper made a small change in the menu 
by leaving out all drinkables except co0ee. 



THE GLADIOLUS. 

B Arthur Cowee, of Berlin, 
N. ¥., was the lecturer 
before the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, 
March 12, his subject 
being ''The Gladiolus." 
He spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 
"Early in my experience 
with thia ilo wer, being obli^[ed to assume 
more important responsibilities in con- 
nection with other interests, I was un- 
able to develop the industiy as I had 
planned, and in the manner in which I 
nave been obliged to handle it advance- 
ment has not been as rapid as antici- 
pated, until within Uie past five years, 
when I have been able to devote more 
time and attention to it. I have been 
preeminently aided by a gentleman who 
has made a scientific stu^ of the breed- 
ing of this flower for upward of twenty 
vears, H. H. Grofi*, of Cfanada, a banker 
by profession, but at the same time the 
most successful and enthusiastic gladio- 
lus hybridist in the world. Until I saw 
his creations I had been spending thou- 
sands of dollars upon foreign anodomes- 
tic novelties, to be again and again dis- 
appointed, not only with the (|uahty of 
the bloom but the weak vitality of the 
corm. 

"The gladiolus is a native of Central 
Europe, the Mediterranean region, West 
Asia and Africa. The headquarters of 
the genus are, however, in South Africa. 
The di£ferent species are too numerous to 
mention. Most of them produce very 
small flowers compared witn the modem 
hybrids, and few of them are of much 
value to the successful hybridizer of 
to-day. 



"The best soil for the gladiolus is a 
sandy loam, containing a trace of day, 
but only enough to assist in retaining 
moisture. Pall preparation of the sou 
is preferable, but, if neglected at that 
time, spring fertilizing should be ffiven 
with thoroughly rotted manure, ana care 
should be exercised that the bulbs do not 
come in contact with it. Careful selec- 
tion of soil best adapted to the different 
strains is most important and the cor- 
rect amount of proper food to use, and 
shallow or deep cultivation are among 
the many details which enable the 
grower to produce strong, healthy bulbs 
that will withstand the many dimatic 
conditions under which they must be 
planted. 

The time for ploughing (in the fall) is 
necessarily short, for the ground where 
bulbs have been grown one vear must be 
used, or new soil from which the crop of 
potatoes, com, grass or n-ain has Men 
removed. All stable ana coarse fertiliz- 
ers are worked into the soil at this time, 
while the chemical fertilizers are placed 
in the drills before planting. In the 

mthe ground is again loosened and 
. The bulblets three-rights of an 
inch in diameter and upward which are 
graded by screens are placed in the drill 
one and two Inches apart according to 
size, and two, three and four across the 
row accordingly, and are then covered 
with earth. The large stock is planted in 
rows thirty- three inches apart, while the 
small cormds (black) are sowed in rows 
. twelve inches apart. 

"This labor requires about one hundred 
men and boys for an acreage of seventy 
acres. Weeding in some seasons is a 
most expensive operation; the past sea- 
son being one of tne worst we mive ever 
experienced in this regard. After the 
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Spikes besin to appear above the surface, 
horse cumTators are kept basy in the 
larger stock, and it is not unusual to see 
haff a dozen wheel hoes in operation in 
our fields. Ailer.the bulbs begin to 
appear in the large stock, all cultivation 
ceases. 

"During the blooming season the roffu- 
ing and classifying; is done, mostly oy 

iris, as they have a better eye forcolors. 
Lt harvest, time ploughing on each side 
of the rows loosens ' the earth and raises 
the l)ulbs sufficiently so that they are 
easily lifted by hand and the tops are 
removed, after which the bulbs . are 
spread upon the curing sheets where they 
remain for from one to three days. Thev 
are then placed in trays m.the bulb 
houses, where until planting time the 
temperature is kept as near forty degrees 
as possible. The tedious work of remov- 
ing the roots is done at leisure, during 
the winter. The gradins^, counting and 
execution of orders as well as the arrang- 
ing of planting stock is done by the most 
experienced men. 

"While personally I have given little 
attention to hvbriaizing, my part of the 
work being the commercial end, still I 
have made man;^ and extensive experi- 
ments with fertilizers to the end of pro- 
ducing an exceptionally strong and 
healthy bulb. 

"The early Groff hybrids were the result 
of crossing the species with the then best 
commerciu types. The later hybrids are 
firom species both wild and domestic 
crossed with the best novelties obtain- 
able in the world, as well as with new and 
stronger types produced by Mr. Groft. I 
can safely say that if yon are familiar 
only with the ordinary gladiolus, or even 
if you have planted q'utte largely with the 
hieh-priced European and American nov- 
elties, you have no idea of the grand sur- 
prises in store for you from the many 
thousand varieties contained in these 
new hybrids." 

H.H.HnNIf£WELL TRIElflflAL PREMIUM 
This prize, established by the lateH. H. 
Hunnewell for award through the gar- 
den committee of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, is offered for the 
estate of not less than three acres which 
shall be laid out with the best taste, 
planted most judiciously, and kept in the 
best order for three consecutive years. 
The cup shown in the illustration on 
page 596 has been won by H. H. 
Rogers, of Fairhaven, Mass. Its value 
is $160. The visit of the garden com- 
mittee last fall to Mr. Rogers' beautiful 
home was fully described in these columns 
at the time, accompanied by some of the 

garden views. James Garthley is the gar- 
ener and superintendent of the estate 
and to his proficiency and industry much 
of the credit for its comliness and charm 
is due. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— A flower show is 
beinz planned to be given b^ the school 
children next fall. The exhibition will be 
conducted by the Civic Improvement 
Association. The flowers will be grown 
by the children. 

New Port, R. I.— The meeting of the 
Newport Horticultural Sodetv, Wednes- 
day evening, was addressed by Kenyon 
L. Butterfield, president of the Rhode 
Island College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. Mr. Butterfield's paper 
on "Education and the Modern Parmer*' 
was very much enjoyed by a large 
audience. After the discussion which 
followed a nice collation was served and 
a social evening passed. 
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CROPPING. 

In the planting of your crops try and 
avoid a recurrence ot the same thing on 
the same piece of ground two successive 
seasons. This will not only prevent dis- 
ease but it will benefit your crops in 
many ways. Difierent crops require dif- 
ferent ingredients and what one crop did 
not use last vear may be very beneficial 
to another this year. One crop mav be 
deep rooting, going far into the soil for 
sulMtance, another may be started this 
vear with shallow roots which will 
largely feed towards the surface. One 
crop may benefit the soil by deposits of 
nitrogen (e. '^. leguminous plants), yet 
when grown year after year on the same 
ground these deposits cause the same 
crop injary (for instance, this is often the 
cause of dover sickness) while most^of 
the other varieties of plants or vegeta- 
bles are in want of this very thing, and 
it is at the same time one of the most 
expensive of fertilizers. Some plants 
require to have the soil deeper worked 
than others, such as celery. Deep work- 
ing improves vour garden, so it is well to 
have tne good things go round. Have a 
thorough plan of your garden laid out 
at the start so that nothing will have to 
be done haphazard fashion. Have it also 
laid out that two kinds of it at least will 
produce two crops in one season. 

It is bad husbandry and bad also for 
your garden, havinff one half of it Iving 
waste one half of &e season. Nothing 
impoverishes a soil so much as the sun's 
rays beating down upon its bare surface; 
far better to have it covered, even if you 
have to turn the crop under as a green 
manure. With the exception perhaps of 
parsley, onions, leeks, salsify and main 
crops 'of beets and carrots none of the 
others will occupy the ground much more 
than one hcdf of^ the season. Your early 
com will be out of the way in time to 

Elant your late cabbag:e; your earlv cab- 
age and cauliflower will be past before 
it is time to plant your last crop of com. 
Your early spinach will be done before 
time to plant out celery, and later sow- 
ings of spinach can be made after your 
peas are all over. Lettuce can be planted 
m almost any odd comer and when your 
early carrots are over more lettuce can 
be planted. Never allow a crop to remain 
on the ground after it has passed its use- 
fulness; have the ground turned over and 
manured if necessary and you are always 
sure to find something to take its place. 
Do not plant beans after beans if possible. 
Beets or carrots will do better and they are 
always acceptable in a young state. We 
need not mtutiply illustrations; everyone 
knows just what he most needs and it 
it always pays to keep the whole of the 
garden busy all the summer. 

As soon as the ground is in a fit condi- 
tion make a sowing of parsley. This 
should be sown in an accessible position. 
It is needed daily and should oe sown 
where it can be easily picked. It makes a 
pretty border and will be a pnermanent 
thing all summer. Sow also onions, spin- 
ach, carrots (early short horn) , lettuce and 
early peas. The early round varieties of 
peas should be sown first, such as Daniel 
0*Rouke and Nott's Excelsior Grades and 
other wrinkled varieties do not do so 
well until the ground is warmer and 
should be left for a second sowing. Thev 
will produce peas just as early if left until 
these conditions prevail. A sowing of tur- 
nips should also be made. They may be 
cut down by frost, but it is worth trying 



and the few seeds needed as a first sow- 
ing will not be a big loss if they do not 
mature. / Jas. T. Scott. 



PREPARING FOR SPRING. 

The widter of 1904 will go down in 
history as one of the severest ever expe- 
rienced. Many of the vegetables stored 
in the usual wav have come through the 
wiaterVery badly; especially is this true 
of celery and cabbage. Whole rows of 
celery protected for an ordinary winter 
have been destroyed completely; it has 
proved veiT discouraging to memya gar- 
dener. It has been a very unusual expe- 
rience, and no one need be dismayed 
for the conditions were universal, and no 
one could have predicted the coming ' 
severity last fall. Not only has the win- 
ter been one of the very hardest, but 
spring is also going to be very late. At 
this time last year many of us had begun 
to prepare for spring work, and a good 
deal ofploughing and spading had been 
done, but at the present time in New 
York state there is still two feet of frost 
in the ground, and it would be suicidal 
for any one to commence working the 
ground under the present existing condi- 
tions. Everything depends upon a 
proper start; none of us can improve 
upon the elements so it will be far better 
to wait patiently until nature herself 
give the command, "Forward!" There is 
nothing so fatal to future success as 
working the ground before it is in a fit 
condition. Ground that is worked before 
it is thoroughly dry, and every bit of 
frost out of it, will give very unsatisfac- 
tory returns all summer. 

Working the ground before it is thor- 
oughly dried out causes it to bake, espe- 
cially if it be of a stifl" retentive nature. 
This condition will not improve with 
summer working, but will be a continual 
source of trouble throughout the whole 
season. After the ground has been 
turned over the top of it will naturally 
look drier, but this early turning over 
will prevent evaporation and the bottom 
err subsoil will remain much longer cold 
and wet than it would if left untouched 
say for one week longer. This over haste 
in spring operations is the cause of many 
of tne failures that are afterwards attrib- 
uted to bad seeds, poor fertilizers and 
unsati«factory varieties. Seeds sown 
under such conditions will naturally be 
much longer in making a start, further- 
more the growth will oe slow and slug- 
gish. Everybody knows that young 
plants that have been dwarfed and 
checked in their infancy will never make 
healthy growth afterwards. The tissues 
become hardened; the leaves mature in a 
dwarfed, abnormal manner and no mat- 
ter what the after conditions be the 
chances of success are forever handi- 
capped. In the mean time see that every- 
thing is ready. That vour ploughshares, 
your "Planet Jr." (with its many accesso- 
ries) etc., are ready for the season work. 
A break down in the busjy season is a 
great handicap and there is usually very 
little excuse for it. 

We have on several occasions drawn 
your attention to the suitability of vari- 
ous manures for difierent soils but it 
might not be inopportune to briefly 
reiterate some of them. Soils that 
are light, sandy and unretentive should 
never be manured with light fresh manure, 
a dressing of well decayed preferably 
cow's manure adds to their retentiveness, 
holds the moisture in summer and pro- 
vides a cooler root environment. Any 
of the special forms of artificial fertilisers 
such as "hard wood ashes," "phos- 
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phates/' "concentrated truck manure/' 
etc., are not to suitable or satisfactory 
for such soils. Havinji^ no retaining 
qualities the essential ingredients are 
Tcry easily washed awajr, and therefore 
should not be applied in lanre propor- 
tions in spring, but rather appnedlightly 
at different times throughout the season, 
and the plants will then be in a condition 
to receiye them. Soils that are heavy 
and retentive should always be manured 
and ploughed in the fall, and a light 
manure, s^ch as horse manure with lots 
of -straw in it, should be used. These 
heavy, plastic soils absorb and hold the 
ammonia, and the lighter nature of such 
manures open up these soils to the disin- 
tegrating, pulverizing action of frosts, 
rendering them more friable, insuring a 
better tilth and making their working 
simpler throughout the summer. If such 
soils had been worked in the fall as 
advised, all that will be necessary now 
will be a light ploughing, but if they had 
been neglected then from any unavoid- 
able cause, a dressing of light manure 
with the rou^h straw shaken out of it 
should be applied and ploughed in now. 
The lighter soils first spoken of should 
receive a heavy dressing of well rotted 
manure now, and have it ploughed or 
worked in deeplv. Such soils can hardly 
be worked too deep. It provides a cooler 
root environment from tiie summer heat, 
and the plants suffer less from draught 
than when the available soil is shallow. 
A dressing of lime will improve a heavy 
soil, but it is wasteful to apply lime and 
manure at the same time. A heavy soil 
manured last fall will be benefited by a 
dressing of lime now. It should not be 
worked far in as it has a tendency to 
sink any way, and soon gets too far 
down to be usciul. A medium clay loam 
is the most satisfactory for garden pur- 
poses, but soils cannot always be had to 
order, and we have very often to make 
the best of adverse conditions. As soon 
as your garden is ready for working, 
manure and plough it all right awav. 
Do not leave a patch here and there; the 
weather may get too dry afterwards, 
and the groundbecome so dry that jou 
will not be able to get a plough into it. 
J. T. Scott. 



A CUCUMBER FORCING HOUSE. 

At the establishment of Davis Brothers, 
Morrison, 111., three houses, each 30x300 
feet, are devoted to cucumber forcing. 
The accompanjring illustration shows 
one of these which was planted Decem- 
ber 15 of last year. The photograph was 
taken March 2. The houses are aU new 
and thoroughly up-to-date and fitted 
with the Chadbom automatic ventilating 
machine, which is giving good satisfac- 
tion. The gutters are seven feet firom 
the ground with four feet of glass in the 
side walls. The benches are made of 
ordinary drain tile laid on the ground 
with 10-inch planks for sides. The soil 
is an ordinary turfy sod with one-fourth 
rotted manure thoroughly mixed. The 
plants were set into the benches about 
December 1. Davis Brothers are grow- 
ing the Arlington White Spine with great 
success, also some of the long green 
varieties. The Davis establishment at 
Morrison covers 55,000 feet of glass and 
that at Geneva, III., 15.000 feet. The 
latter is almost exdusivefy devoted to 
Boston ferns, the soil being especially 
adapted to growing these of unusuiu 
good quality. 

Thb tenth annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Fruit Growers' Association 
was held at Worcester, on March 9. 




CUCUMBERS AT THE ESTABLISHMENT OP DAVIS BROS., MORRISON. ILL. 



POT ROSES. 

At this time of the year (January 30) , 
when one's mind liegins to turn to 
thoughts of brighter days, and with the 
coining of spring the Ixginning of the 
rosarian's year, some of your readers 
who have a cool greenhouse, but who 
have not turned it to any specific pur- 
pose, may be interested to know how 
easy it is to have roses some weeks before 
those in the garden gladden one's gaze, 
says a correspondent of the Gardening 
World (English). I have found the best 
plan is to buy plants from the open in 
the autumn; it is really not too late now, 
but a few already in pots, maybe, would 
be more successful now. 

In potting roses be sure that the mate- 
rial thev are potted in is good, and a lit- 
tle sand on the surface will aid the drain- 
age. All new plants must be dose-pruned 
in January to two or three eyes and 
brought a little nearer to the light, 
always watching for frosts and being 
careful as to amount of water given. 
The buds will soon be seen to swellr and 
by the end of February the plants will, if 
the greenhouse occupies a good position, 
be in full leaf, and pretty indeed is the 
earlv foliage of roses. 

About this time greenfly may be found 
rather troublesome, but this can easily 
be kept in check by removing whenever 
seen by a gentle pressure of the thumb 



and first finger. A little weak soot water 
when the plants are bursting into leaf 
both improves the color of tiie foliage 
and purifies the soil. As the flower-buds 
begin to swell a little artificial manure is 
very helpful toward perfect blooms. By 
the end of April and beginning of Ma^ 
beautiful roses will be the result of this 
treatment, and a more interesting four 
months could hardly be imagined, idways 
watching, always busy, as so much 
depends on the manipulation of the 
plants to obtain all light and sun possi- 

A few of the varieties I have found most 
suitable in pots are: Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
Caroline Testout, Duke of Emnburgh, 
Papa Gontier, Liberty (a good rose for 
pots), K. A. Victoria, Prau Karl Druschki 
(the grand new white H. P.), White 
Maman Cochet, Mam an Cochet, Niphe- 
tos, Beaute Inconstante, Perle de Jardins, 
and last, but not least, the fragrant and 
beautiful Souv. de Catharine Guillot. 
The small polyantha roses also are very 
useful and pretty in pots. When finished 
blooming they should be turned out to 
ripen their wood in a shady spot in the 
garden, to be brought in again in the 
autumn. This method I have found both 
simple, interesting and very suscessfol, 
and to get lovely roses in an unheated 
house in the month of May is a great 
pleasure indeed. 
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GAXDXHDia is sotten up for its readers and in 
their interest, ana it behooves yon, one and all, to 
make it interesting. If it does not exactly salt 
your case, please write and tell us what you want 
It is our desire to help you. 



CurmiGt of hardy shrnlM and tract 
should be secured before the wood has 
become hrosen and kept protected from 
frost, otherwise snocess is donhtfrd. 

Thb twent j-second annual oonTention 
of the American Seed Trade Association 
wni be held at the Forest Park UntTer- 
sity hotel, St. Lonis, Mo., Jane 21-28. ' 

Thb scTcre winter has afiected even 
sonthem stock. Caladium bulbs iMive 
snfimdfrom frost and careless deakn 
are sending out bulbs with no oeoter 
shoots. 

It is said that Secretarr Wilson will 
support the bill introduced by Represen- 
tatiTC Trimble, of Kentucky, to prerent 
the sale of bad seed, which is likely to 
become law. 



Ask aht Qubstioiib vou please about plants, 
flowers, fruiu, vegetables or other practical 
gardening matters. We will take pleasure in 
answering them. 

Sbhd us Nom of your ezperienoe in gardening 
in any line; tell us of your successes tbrt others 
may be enlightened and encouraged, and of your 
failures, perhaps we can help you. 

Sbitd U8 Photoorapbs ob Skxtohbs of your 
flowers, gardens, greenhouses, fruits, Tegetables, 
or horticultural appliances that ¥re may have 
them engraTed for QABDnmio. 



Bnchamtsbss is one of those carna- 
tions whose ezqutsitecoloring shoiddnot 
be exposed to the hot bleaching fflare of 
the sun. if prou would have sucm Tarie- 
ties to exhibit at their best pick the 
bloom early in the day. 

Among the rose exhibits at PhOadd- 
phia last week, one that attracted mora 
than a little attention and admiration, 
was John Cook's seedling, No. 116, a 

cross between A. Reroir and A. Puron. It 

is a finely formed, laige, full flower of a 
CONTENTS. dazzling whiteness raraly seen in roses. 

'^sSi'^tyrukS:)^"'^ LiucothobCatesmi. the handsome 

--The.AmerloanBoM8ooiety.'*..'.'.*!'.*.!!!.!!!!!!Mf broad-leaf eve rgr ee n firom the North 

5?^^'®i.^*'*JJff^'*v•'" S! Carolina mountains, the foliage of which 

ffll*^u*;M%inniiV~^^ if now used extensively m &t.' worl^ 

Fruits and Tvgetables-Oiopping ..S06 has taken its place as one of the hardiest 

-Preparing for spring.. 806 and most rdiable shrubs in its dass 

ii^SSr^.'!?!!^!^Il!??!.^."!»^^^ ^"^^^ Boston. 

How to force Liiium'sfarrlsii!!'. .'.'!! I!l*. .*.'!'.!!!.' flOO OrmuK Victobta I^ R«n# and l^tl. 

Treatmentforgaideniai OOO .V^^^ V lY^ r f? 

The edelweiss. SOI tiades ara duplicate names for the same 

Obituary.. ...^^.... 601 tulip. There an one or two other yarie- 

ffifSSe^JSSSi ^ (i«rtrait)....eoi ties quite simflar to the aboTe and our 

— P'imola KsfranaisViiins.')!! .'.'.'.'*.'..'.'*.'..'.'.'.' !!!!eD8 Holland friends do nothesitate to supply 

—Helenium autumnaie (Ulus.) aos them indiscriminately should stock of 

Mlsoeilaneous 6M meroe law has been introduced, proTid- 

— City Gudens* Association '.604 ing that no penon shall sett roots and 

-Kotes of Baltimore 604 gecds of ginsengfrom a country outside 

the Uaited States without Bngltih labels 

Rhubarb forced in the dark giTcs a stating the country where they were 

beautiful pink product much more tender grown, 
and brittle than that forced in light. 



modi of the stock planted in Bermuda ot 
Icte has been badly mixed up. S. W. 

HOUSES WITH SOU1H EXPOSURE. 

Bd. Gakdbking: — Would it be all 
right to build greenhouses fad^g south- 
east? To build them along the road; 
which is our line, will giye them this 
expostire. Would it be better to build 
without regard to this road as the land 
tsnotofgreatTalue? We intend to grow 
cTnafJoMs in these houses. Rbadba. 

WUfe it voidd he better to have the 
houses &oe the south, ornt hsst be but a 
fewdemes from east and west, thediffisr- 
ence if it ftuxs southeast wiU be but 
slight, and if the location makes that 
position desirable it can be used with 
ffood results if the walls are of the same 
height and espedatty if there is glass in 
the north side. L. R. Taft. 



TREATMEHT FOK GA1U>EIIIAS« 

Bd. Gaxdbning:— Please give the cor- 
rect treatment to give gardoiias in order 
to have them in flower from September 
to March. Please state best tempera- 
ture, soil, etc B. L. M. 

To grow gardenias for winter Uoom- 
ing, take young plants from S-inch pots 
and slant them m a greenhouse, about 
the first of May, about twelve inches 
apart, in a good, rich soil, the same as 
you wofdd use for roses, with good drain- 
age. Grow them during summer as rap- 
idly as Tou can until about the first oft 
September, then reduce the temperature 
to as near 60^ as posnble, and give them 
less water than during summer growth. 
Keep the temperature from this time at 
60^^ at night and about 66® in day time. 
If you allow the temperature to go mudi 
above 65® the plants wiU cast their buds. 
Wk. K. Hasxb. 



Tbbb pseonias and herbaoeont ones too, 
repay hiffh cultiTation. Without ample 
feeding the best results are impossible. 

Lbgustsum Rxgbuanum is recom- 
mended as a fine shrub for planting along 
the bordera and fringes of treeandshmb- 
bery groups. 

Ophzr D'Or is one of the most beauti- 
ftd forcing tulips. It is exceedingly graoe- 
fol in character, fisr ahead of the poplar 
Yettow Prince. 

For seashore planting TamarixGallica 
and T. Chinensis are among the best of 
the small trees and are thoroughly reli- 
able and hardy. 

SiNOLB eyes in grape vines and similar 
subjects make the best cuttings, the 
growth starting advantageous^ low, 
dose to the sand. 

Jackson Dawson says that shrubs, like 
peofde, enjoy good treatment. See that 
they have good food and opportunity for 
abundant air and sunlight 

. FiNB rains haye fallen in the seed grow- 
ing districts of California where the lack 
ot rain is usually most feared aad suffi- 
cient seems now to be assured. 



LILIUH HARRISn LATE IN FORCIRG. 

Bd. Gardening: — I find my Lilium 
Harrisii plants, while not disossed, are 
growing quite irregularly, some being 
early enongli ^r Baster while quite a 
percentage are indined to stragsle and 
will come in later. AU are welToudded 
and the plants look healthy. Have you 
heard ot any other complaints of this 
xind and has the hard winter and dark 
weather had anything to do with the 
delayed flowering of these lily plants? 
Would like to hear from others through 
your columns. C. M. 

BOW TO FOKCB LILIUH HARRlSn. 

Bd. Gabdbning: — Why is it that 
Lilium Harrisii will not force lor eariy 
bloomins? My Japanese longiflorums 
planted m October are as large as the 
Harrisii planted early. Some years ago 
I used to grow Hamsii and had them in 
bloom the end of November with ordinary 
greenhouse temperature, but now they 
will not move with 65® at night. Can 
any of your readers give an exmanation? 

J.B. 

"J« B." must have yot some spurious 
HarrisiL The genuine stock can be 
depended upon to force as readily as it ' 
ever did. It is generally known that 



PIFIHG FOR VIOLET HOUSE. 

Bd. Gaxdbnino:— How many runs of 
2-iiich pipe and what sise of boikr do I 
need for heating a house 24x72 with 
double span sasn roof; hot water to be 
used? The house is to be kept at 46® at 
night. It has solid benches for violet 
^frowing. Outside the thermometer goes 
m very severe vrinters 12® bdow xero. 

tL» K. 1^. 

The amount of radiation vrill depend a 
good deal on the exposure and the con- 
struction of the houses. It will require 
two 2^indi flow pipes and from eight 
to ten 2-iiich returns. Under fayortude 
conditions the smaller number should 
suffice. If for any reason 2-inch mpes 
must be used as flovra, it vrill be wdl to 
use either eleven or tvrelve pipes, of 
vrhich three and preferably four should 
be flows. The house will contain rather 
more than 600 square feet of radiating 
surface, and the Doiler should be one 
rated for 700 to 800 square feet of radia- 
tion. L. R. T. 

GREENHOUSE HEATUfG. 

Bd. Gakdbning:— I desire to heat a 
small house, 12x40, with hot water, 
using 2 inch flow pipe, the heater to be 
below the floor of the shed. Thesidesof 
the house are three and one-half feet Ugh. 
It is seven feet in the center. I would 
like to have a temperature of 60®. Out- 
side temperature is sometimes 10® bdow. 
Kindly state the best plan ot fc^^t^w a 
house of this sise. W. P. B. 

Without knowingsomething abont the 
arrangement of the walks and bendies it 
vrill not be possible to give very definite 
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adTice rcgardinff the arrangement of the 
heating pipes. The neceatarr amount of 
radiation can be supplied oj means of 
two 2- inch flow pipes and six 2-inch 
returns. If there is no door in the farther 
end it would answer to have a coil of 
four 2-inch pipes run entirely around the 
house. If tnis is not done it will be best 
to hare coils extend at least a portion of 
the way across the exposed ena. 

L. R. T. 



Obituary. 



THE EDELWEISS. 



Ed. Gabdbndcg: — The undersigned 
will be greatly obliged to any reader who 
will state whether the edelweiss has been 
{(rown successfully in this country, giv- 
mg details of culture, etc. A. Langb. 

The Edelweiss, Gnaphalinm Leontopo- 
dium, or better known under our name 
of Leontopodium alpinum, can and has 
been successfully grown in this country. 
It diflfers in culture but little from our 
other so-called eyerlcuiting flowers, such 
as xeranthemum, ammobium, hdichry- 
sum, acrodinium, Gnaphalium decurrrns 
or immortelles. Seed sown out in June will 
produce blooming plants the following 
summer. They lixe a sandy loam, 
yet they will do well in almost any^ soil. 
A cool frame or a Tiolet house will be 
found best for overwintering. Edelweiss 
can also be successfully forced. For this 
purpose seed should be sown out in 
March, plants to be grown in pots dur- 
ing summer. It is best to shade just a 
little during hot months and not keep 
plants too wet. They should not be 
transplanted after October 16, and by 
that aate should be in 4 to 5-inch pots. 
A temperature of about 40°-46° duriufl^ 
winter months will be about right, with 
an increase of about 10^-12° in Feb- 
ruary. They will make nice plants, 
with from seven to ten flowers to the 
to the plant, in March and April. While 
some of the above mentioned everlasting^ 
flowers are annuals, Leontopodium alpi- 
num is a perennial and the plants may 
be increa^sed by division ot the root. 
Yet better results will be obtained from 
seed whidh, when fresh, will germinate 
with a temperature of 60° in from ten to 
twelve days. Fritz Bahr. 

In reply to the inquirjr of A. Lange 
about tlie edelweiss, I wish to say that 
it is possible to grow it in this countiry 
to perfection. The writer has raised ft 
from seeds planted in the greenhouse in 
January and transplanted as soon as 
larffe enough. Then harden off* and plant 
in Vait rock garden in a sunny location. 
The soil that seems to suit it is a rather 
sandy or gritty loam. The plants usually 
flower the second year, and then seem to 
die out, so it is best to have new stock 
coming along each vear. The plant 
flowers very fieely and always seems to 
surprise the general public when it is seen 
in flower. Thomas W. Hbad. 



Victoria, B. C— There is a tremendous 
demand for fruit trees this season; so 
much so as to make it impossible for 
nurserymen here to suppiv all that is 
required and large orders have gone to 
eastern dealers. 

Grbbnfibld, Ind.— Horace G. Beckner 
has formed the Capitol City Nursery and 
Orchard Company, with a capital stock 
of $10,000. E. A. Henby and Mrs. Ona 
Beckner are shareholders and directors. 
Mr. Beckner has been a successfol dealer 
for a number of years. 



CHARLB8 B8CHBNBACH. 

Charles Eschenbach, the oldest florist 
in Lancaster, Pa., died March 21 from 
injuries due to a fall. He was aged 80 
years. 

HARRY GBISBNDORPP. 

The death occurred recently of Lieut. 
Harry Getsendorff', of Company H., 
Twentieth Indiana Infantry, at the 
Frost Hospital, Chelsea, Mass., of which 
institution he has been an inmate since 
August, 1902. After the war, in which 
he served with distinction, he was engaged 
in the flower business for a number of 
years. He was born in Cincinnati, O., 
and was 60 years of age. 

PROP. SCHUMANN. 

Prof. Carl Schumann, curator of the 
Royal Botanical Museum, Berlin, Ger- 
many, is dead. With the exception of 
the aged Sir Joseph Dalto» Hocker, no 
one probably had so comprehensive 
knowledge of flowering plants as had he. 
Prof. Schumann made large contribu- 
tions to the "Flora Brasiliensis," edited 
by Eichler, had worked up the Kaiser 
wilhdm's land, and had studied deeply 
in tropical Afnca. He was not yet 60 
years of age. 

NICHOLAS KrBSS. 

Nicolas Kress died at Baltimore, Md., 
February 18. He was born in Hinder 
steinen, Hesse, Germany, and came to 
this city in 1846. He was employed for 
several years as a private garaener, then 
began business as a florist, made it a suc- 
cess until his retirement, when he was 
succeeded by his son, Edward Kress, who 
continues uie business at the stand on 
North avenue, so long occupied by his 
father. Mr. Kress was widely known 
and greatly respected. 

WM. H. CA88BLL. 

Captain William H. Cassell, for some 
thirty-six years superintendent of Druid 
Hill, the lar^t and noblest of the sys- 
tem of public parks at Baltimore, ]^., 
died two weeks ago. He was seventy- 
five years old, and his long contact wim 
the multitudes who frequent the park, 
his kindly and frank manners, his cheer- 
fol disposition, and especially his fond- 
ness for the children who were so often 
under his care in their picnics and assem- 
blages, made him a universcd favorite, 
whose death will come to multitudes as 
a personal bereavement. ^ 

gborgb e. pancourt. 
George E. Fancourt died Sunday, 
March 26, at his home in Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., as the result of a shot from his own 
hand while laborinff under a fit of tem- 
porary insanity. The deceased was very 
popular with all who knew him and was 
of a very bright and cheerful disposition, 
and his sudden taking ofl" is a great shock 
to his friends and busmess acquaintances. 
He was born in Surrey, England, in 1858, 
and after a long apprenticeship with his 
father, who was a skilled gardener and 
whose father before him had held import- 
ant trusts on the best estates in England, 
he came to this country in 1879 and set- 
tled at Dorranceton, Pa. Here he was 
foreman for Benjamin Dorrance. Later he 
started in business for himself and was 
very successful, shipping most of his 
stock to the New York market. About 
a week ago he sold out his establishment 
preparatory to moving to Spokane, 
Washington, where he expected to reside. 
He leaves a wife and fottr children. 




Prof George E. Stone. 



WORKERS nf HORTICULTURE CXLIX. 

Prof. Geo. E. Stone, of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College and Hatch 
Experiment station, was born in Massa- 
chusetts, receiving his early education in 
the public schools of that state and after- 
wards attendinig; the Massachusetts 
Af?ricultural College during the years 
3 883-85. Thence he went to the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Bos- 
ton, taking there an extensive course in 
biology. He remained in this institution 
until 1889 and then devoted one year to ' 
teaching botany and doing special botan- 
ical work. In 1890 Prof. Stone went to 
Europe where he studied two or three 
years, giving his attention to plant physi- 
ology under the direction of the ablest 
men m that line. Returning from Europe, 
he spent a brief period in botanical work 
at the Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass., there receiving an appointment 
as assistant professor of botany at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural ColWe. He 
was subsequently appointed professor of 
botany in the college, and vegetable 
physiologist and pathologist in the 
Hatch Experiment station. Prof. Ralph 
E. Smith, who has recently been called 
to the position of vegetable pathologist 
in the University of California was assist- 
ant under Prof. Stone for some years. 
Their association in station work was of 
a very congenial nature. 

Prof. Stone's work has been veir 
largely along greedhouse lines and he is 
frank to admit that he owes a great deal 
to the experienced skill of the practical 
gardeners of Massachusetts for sugges- 
tions in managing greenhouse crops. 
His greenhouse work has been to a large 
extent affiliated with the raising of mar- 
ket gardening crops under glass, but 
more recentlv has taken up the horti- 
cultural problems. He has given consid- 
erable attention for the past ten years to 
the diseases of cucumbers, tomatoes and 
lettuce under glass, and discovered reme- 
dies which have resulted in controlling 
the worst diseases of those crops. An 
example of this is his method of soil ster- 
ilization, which has become quite exten- 
sively used in many sections of the coun- 
try. He has given much attention to 
experimenting with electricity in relation 
to plant growth. The electrical prob- 
lems are so complicated, however, that 
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at present it seems of little practical 
Taloe in horticnittire. 

He is thoroughly interested in agri- 
cnltnral problems, using the term in its 
broadest sense, and belieres that agri- 
cultural colleges were established for 
agricultural purposes, and therefore the 
botany under ms direction possesses a 
strongly agricultural flaYor. Prof. Stone 
has recently been appointed to superin- 
tend the preparation of the biological 
exhibits of the agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations at the St. Louis 
exposition.' Mr. Stone belongs to many 
sdentific societies and associations, 
among them the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, Worcester County Hor- 
ticultural Society and Massachusetts 
Forestry Association. F. C. 



The Flower Qarden. 



PRIMULA KEWENSIS. 

A hybrid primula of garden origin 
would be interesting, whateyer its horti- 
cultural merits, but in P. Kewensis we 
have this and a hybrid of quite excep- 
tional beauty and usefulness. It origi- 
nated in the Kojal Gardens, Kew, nearly 
six years ago, its parents being P. flori- 
bunda and P. Terdcillata. These two 
species are grown in quantity in pots at 
Kew for the decoration of the conserva- 
tory, and when in flower they are always 
mixed for effect. It is not known how 
the two were crossed, whether by wind 
or insect agency, at any rate it was acci- 
dental. Amongst some seedlings of P. 
floribunda was noticed one with distinct 
foliage, and this when it flowered proved 
to be a happ^ blend of the characters of 
the two species named. The same thing 
happened again two years later. It mapr 
be surmised that the cross breeding is 
effected by insects, but it is noteworthy 
that onlv one seedling in each batch was 
a hybrid. The capsule of P. floribunda 
contains many seeds, and it might there- 
fore be expected that more than one 
OYule would be fertilized with the pollen 
of P. verticillata. So much for the origin 
of the plant. 



It was awarded a first-lass certificate 
by the Royal Horticultural Society in 
1900, and the stock shortly afterwards 

gassed into the hands of J. Veitch & 
ons, whose success in its multiplication 
and cultivation has been remarkable. 
They have exhibited large batches of it 
in ffower in February, March and April, 
and in their Fdtham nurseries they nad 
last year a house filled with it in flower. 
There are many beautiful primulas, and 
it is not easy to say which are the best; 
I should not hesitate, however, to place 
P. Kewensis in the selection which 
included P. Sinensis, P. Japonica, P. 
obconica and P. Auricula. It is easily 
grown, of sturdy constitution, forming 
in a year a good tuft of bright green 
leaves from eight to twelve inches long 
and about three inches broad, the mar- 
gins irregularly toothed. The flowers 
are borne in whorls on erect, graceful 
scapes, twelve to eighteen inches long, 
each whorl consisting of from six to 
twelye flowers and leafy bracts; well 
grown plants will produce as many as 
eighteen scapes. The flowers are bright, 
sulphur yellow, and are nearly an inch in 
diameter; they are fragrant and lasting, 
and are most effective either in a con- 
servatory or in table decoration. 

The hybrid origin of this primula is 
further shown by its sterility, no seeds 
being matured by it, although its 
parents seed freelv under cultivation. 
Fortunately it can be readily multiplied 
by division, every growth with a root 
being certain to form a plant, and as 
there are many growths in a tuft a good 
stock of plants can be got in a short time 
with a little skill. This is proved by the 
success of Messrs. Veitch who now have 
thousands of plants from the original 
ten plants obtained from Kew three 
years ago. When the flowers are over, 
say about the end of April, the plants 
should be repotted and placed in a cool 
frame for the summer and autumn. With 
regard to soil and water the same treat- 
ment as suits P. Japonica answers for 
P. Kewensis. It will not stand frost, an 
airy greenhouse or frame being best for 
the plants in winter. Liberal treatment, 
except for three or four weeks after flow- 
ering, when the soil should be allowed to 



get dry, gives the most satisfactory 
results. The largest plants grown so far 
were in 6-inch pots. W. 




PRIMULA KEWENSIS. 
(As grown by. James Veitoh & Sons. London, EngUnd.) 



HELENIUN AUTUMN ALE. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a very fine clump of Helenium autumnale, 
commonly known as the fall sunflower. 
This plant is rapidly coming into favor 
because of its rich foliage, profuse flower- 
ing ard easy cultivation. This particu- 
lar dump has a rather interesting his- 
tory. The year before last a plant witli 
a single stem was planted in the vard of 
Edward M. Nye, a Pomeroy, O., oanker. 
It grew about eight feet in height, and 
the seeds, ripening, fell to the ground. 
Last spring a great cluster of them came 
up and this photograph shows the result. 
Tne deep contrast between the dark 
green leaves and profuse yellow flowers 
is most pleasing. The plants are about 
eight feet high and fit companions to the 
asters and ^oldenrods, which thrive 
wonderfnllv in Southern Ohio. This 
photograph was made in October when 
these thrifty plants show to best advan- 
tage. 

C. A. Hartley. 

The Qreenhoiise. 

CARING FORTOUNG CARNATION PLANTS. 

The young plants for planting out are 
making vigorous growth now and the 
ffeneru routine in caring for them is to 
be careful that thejr do not receive: too 
much water or it will very quickly com- 
mence to tell on them by the stopping of 
root action. The plants will thtn take 
on a yellow, stunted appearance, devel- 
oping rust, bacteria and every other dis- 
ease known to carnation culture besides 
causing considerable trouble from worms 
in the soil. If the plants are in flats con- 
siderable trouble is sometimes experi- 
enced from worms working in the soil 
and preventing it from drying out as it 
should do. If this is found to be the 
case sprinkle some air slacked lime over 
the soil before watering. This will 
quickly bring the worms to the top, 
when they can be reculily removed. A 
very little lime will answer the purpose. 
It is sometimes the case that the flats 
are set on soil left in the benches which 
has been used for other purposes. This 
is a good breeding place for all kinds of 
vermin. While it is poor policy to set the 
young stock on beds in this way yet in 
many establishments it is sometimes a 
necessity through rush of business or 
inability to remove the dirt when the 
space is needed. It therefore behooves 
us to fight the evils as much as we can. 
Before setting the flats or the young 
stock in pots throw considerable lime 
over the surface of the old bed, then 
spread on some dean sand. This will be 
found to help matters greatly. As most 
trouble with insects is found when flats 
are used, a good plan is to shift them 
around every little while, sprinkling 
some fresh lime underneath them in so 
doing. 

The young plants will also need top- 
ping right along now every few days. 
You cannot top a whole batch at one 
time because many will be found more 
backward than others. Therefore we 
must go over them often but do not wait 
until they have made a growth of five or 
six inches before doing it. As soon as the 
main shoots show signs of breaking 
away make a dean cut beneath a junc- 
tion of the leaves which prevents the 
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main stem from shootinz up again. All 
young stock that is well rooted shonld 
be hardened off as much as possible right 
along from now on. Give lots of venti- 
lation on all favorable occasions and dis- 
pense with the artificial heat as much as 
possible. When it is found necessary to 
have a little steam on at night put on a 
cradc of vendlation. After the first of 
April where good, sound cold frames are 
to hand, the young plants will be great];^ 
benefited by being placed outside, but it 
will be far better to keep them in the 
house than to place them in frames where 
the sash leaks so badly that the plants 
are continually flooded during a wet 
spell. The difference in conditions 
between a cold frame and the inside of a 
greenhouse makes it necessary that the 
young plants should be gradually accus- 
tomed to it. They shomd receive plenty 
of air, but do not keep the sash on long 
at a time the first few days. After that 
the sash may be taken off entirely when- 
ever the weather will allow. Particular 
attention must be taken to guard against 
cold, drying winds. 

If you have a seedling you think 
enough of to want to increase your 
stock, or any other variety the stock of 
which does not amount to your require- 
ments, the surest way to be successful in 
gropagating from now on is to use a 
otbed. They will readily root in this. 
Proceed in the usual manner to make the 
hotbed, using only fresh horse manure 
which has been turned over a couple of 
times and making the depth of manure 
about eighteen inches, bankine up the 
sides of the frames so the cola cannot 
penetrate through the boards, as it is 
fikely we shall get frosty nights for a 
considerable time yet. Be sure the manure 
is made as firm as possible, then let it 
stand for a day or two to sweat and 
see it is well sprinkled with salt to kill 
the effect of any fungus. Then sand six 
inches deep, weU pounded should be put 
on. It is then ready for the cuttings. 



The most important point to figure on in 
following this method is not to idlowthe 
heat of the frame to get above 65° with- 
out ventilation. Also be sure and water 
thoroughly when the cuttings are put in. 
All thej will need after that is frequent 
syringings unless the weather turns very 
warm so the sand becomes too diy. 
Then, of course, another watering will be 
necessary. Shade the glass lightly to 
prevent the sun wilting the cuttmgs and 
if a severe frost comes throw some old 
bags or some other protecting material 
over the sash. C. W. Johnson. 



PALMS Ain> FERNS. 

It is a fact well known to showers of 
extended experience that a palm that has 
been given plenty of light and proper ven- 
tilation, and is also well established or 
even pot-bound, will endure much more 
hardship and exposure without injury 
than a plant of the same species that has 
been grown under more liberaJ condi- 
tions. But such a plant becomes light 
colored in stem and leaf, and the cautious 
customer is likely to claim that such a 
palm is not in a thrifty condition and 
consequently is not worth the price, the 
result being that the growers are com- 
pelled to foUow the fashion and produce 
palms of an evenly dark tint of foliage. 
In order to keep up the coloring of tne 
leaves without over-stimulation of the 
roots with strong fertilizers, it becomes 
necessary to begin shading the palm 
houses quite early in the season, the earli- 
ness of this operation depending to a 
great extent on the quality of the glass 
with which the greenhouse has oeen 
glazed, but in most cases it will be found 
needful to shade the west side of the 
house by March 1, and in some seasons 
shading may be in order a week or two 
earlier. 

There are numerous water paints that 
have been offered for<the purpose of shad 
ing greenhouses, though there are very 



few, if any, that are entirely satisfactory 
where one needs shading from early 
spring until late in the autumn, as is the 
case where palms are grown for the 
trade, and the best preparation seems to 
be an oil wash or thin paint, and the 
medium for spreading the color may be 
either naphtha, gasoline, turpentine or 
kerosene, the use of linseed oil being 
avoided partly on the score of expense 
and partly because a linseed oil paint 
stays on the roof too long. Naphtha 
and gasoline are very light and quick 
drying oils, the last l>eing an advantage 
in applying shading material to a green- 
house roof, but it must also be remem- 
bered that these oils are highly inflam- 
mable and consequently are somewhat 
dangerous to have in storage about the 
place. A successful formula for a cheap 
shading material, composed of whiting, 
white lead, kerosene and boiled linseed 
oil, was published in The Ambbican 
Pi^ORiST during the early part of last sear 
son, and al^ough the frequent and 
heavy rains of last summer gave the 
shading a severe test, yet it gave good 
results, and the writer proposes to use 
the same preparation during the coming 
season. But from the fact that kerosene 
paint does not dry very rapidly, it is best 
not to apply it at any time that a heavy 
rain may be expected within twelve 
hours. Speaking of shading materiids 
reminds us of a mixture that I think was 
first recommended by the late Peter Hen- 
derson, and that is useful where a very 
light shade is required, the mixture being 
simply boiled linseed oil and turpentine 
in the proportion of one quart of the 
former to one gallon of the turpentine. 
This preparation dries quickly ana breaks 
the sun's rays without obstructing the 
light to any ^eat extent. 

At this period of the year there is also 
room for discretion on the part of the 




Primula' Kewensis 



night fireman, for the days are lengthen- 
ing quite rapidly, and as the sun rises 
earlier there is less fire needed in the early 
morning, for the temperature of the 
houses runs up rapidly on a bright morn- 
ing. It is quite a natural process that 
the temperature should fall at about day- 
break, and the sturdiest plants are usu- 
ally those grown under natural condi- 
tions in regard to temperature, even 
though we may attempt to improve on 
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natnre in the matter of aoilt. Yoang 
plants of both palms and ferns do not 
always show strongly marked habits as 
to growing and resting during their first 
Tear, and we sometimes find that seed- 
lings of certain plants may be induced to 
continue in s^rowth throughout practi- 
cally the wh<rie of their first twelye 
months, while others seem to present 
marked periods of growth and resting, 
whether the plants are old or young. As 
an example of the fsct that some seed- 
lings may be induced to continue in 
growth for a whole year or more and 
afterward revert to their rrgnlar periods 
of growth and rest, we may cite a cer- 
tain lot of seedling ferns, Pterisscaberula, 
a species that is naturally deciduous, and 
is consequenUy little grown for commer- 
daJ purposes. The lot in question was 
pott^ off during the summer and con- 
tinued in growth for the fallowing win- 
ter, but positively refused to grow during 
the second winter, thus reverting to their 
natural habit of growth after one year's 
abnormal growth. The fixed character- 
istics of growth that have been found in 
so many plants may be illustrated by 
referring to a lot of seedling Areca 
lutescens that were potted off late in the 
faU, these failing to show any effort at 
growth througnout the winter, though 
exposed to proper conditions of tempera- 
ture, light and moisture, the seedlings in 
question actually resting for between 
tnreeand four months before they started 
up another leaf. 

A decided interest has been awakened 
during a few years past in the outdoor 
garden and herbaceous plants in sen- 
eral and as this taste advances there 
will doubtless be farther inquiries for 
plants that are adapted for the hardy 
garden and also for cool houses. The first 
call for plants for the hardy garden comes 
in the form of a demand for showy peren- 
nials, and for these there will always be a 
large demand, but as the public becomes 
more interested in plants and gardening 
there will come a demand lor a greater 
variety in both flowers and foliiu;e, and 
rarity and beauty will also be included in 
the necessary qualifications. As this 
demand for hardy und half hardy plants 
increases it seems highly porobable that 
some of the hundreds of varieties of ferns 
that are adapted for such purposes will 
be more sought for, and that there will be 
a recrudescence of a branch of trade that 
was not unknown thirty years ago, 
though apparently asleep for the past 
two decades. 

Several varieties of Asplenium Pelix- 
foemina are very beautifol and perfectly 
hardy, there being both created and 
tasseled forms amons them, while even 
the ordinary type of this fern such as 
may be found by thousands in some parts 
of our country are well worth natural- 
izing in the hardy garden. Then there is 
the common bracKen, Pteris aquilina 
that throws up its bold fironds to a 
height of four and five ficet when grow- 
ing under favorable conditions, and 
Pieris semi-ptnnata, this being not 
entirely hardy and best adapted for 
cool house culture. Also the native 
osmundas, all three of which are worthpr 
of a place in a hardv garden. O. reealts 
being the strongest m growth, while O. 
Claytoniana and O. dnnamomea are 
more dwarf but equally pretty. 

The nephrodiums that we used to 
know as polystichums, N. aculeatumand 
N. acrostichoides are also excellent and 
are both hardy for some degrees north of 
Philadelphia. And one of the prettiest 
cool house ferns, and in fact nearly hardy, 
is Asplenium Goringianum ptctum, some 



times called the "painted fern" from its 
briffht pink stems and variegated folia^, 
and xeally one of the moat intereating 
(thoueh dedduous) ferns that has been 
brought from that land of pluck, fapan. 
Our neat little native, Asplenium 
ebenium may also well be included in the 
list of hardy ferns, and some of the many 
forms of Polypodium vuleare, those sin- 
gular ferns that we used to know as 
scolopendiums, should also be numbered 
among the chosen. Most of these ferns 
may m grown in a well protected frame, 
preferably on the north side of a building, 
as in sucn a location it is not necessary 
to shade them in summer, nor are they 
likely to drv out so badly, and if the pots 
are plunged in sand, cocoa fibre, or coal 
ashes the dormant ferns are more likely 
to come through the winter in good con- 
dition. W. H. Tapun. 



PROPAGAnON OFYIOLfilS. 

If the stock for the coming season's 
planting is not now in the sand, I would 
advise putting it in about April 1, pro- 
viding the grower wishes to plant in the 
house about June 1 from the sand bed. 
If he wishes to have them potted up 
before planting in beds, any time from 
March 1 would do, but the sooner the 
better. The first thing to do when start- 
ing to propagate violets is to have good, 
healthy stock. If you haven't this don't 
propagate, as the best is none too good. 
Have a sand bed, but not sand that has 
been used before, as new sand is cheap 
compared with old sand and, perhaps, 
failure. We uae a table about two and 
one-half feet above the walk, with boarda 
about four inchea wide, with Rood drain- 
age, and to prevent the aand vom aif^ing 
t&ough between the boarda we take a 
little wet moaa and cover the cracka. 
After you have the cracka all covered, 
if you wiah to keep the cuttinga in the 
aand from aix to dght weeks, put about 
one and one-half inches of light soil in the 
bottom of the bench and then about 
three inches of good sand, not too fine, 
but sharp, on the top of the soil, making 
it about four and one-half inches in all, or 
three and one-half inches, packed down. 

Now for the house. If it be a north 
side house the plants need not be syringed 
one half as much as in a south side house, 
as the sun doesn't get at it. Any one 
having a south side house must tlirow a 
spray over the cuttings at the early part 
of hot days for at least ten days, until 
the cuttings get started. But a north 
side house needn't have so much water, 
as it is naturally darker and cooler. 
Great care must be taken in reference to 
cuttings. The best success, as we have 
always found it, comes from good, 
strong, side arms running out from the 
plants. Take those off" with a knife and 
nave two or three eyes on each cutting, 
removing all the leavies except about threie 
at the crown. See that they are put in 
a large tub of water fo an hour to 
harden them, so when von do so they 
will be nice and crisp. Alter having them 
cut, put them in water again untd you 

rfrom 500 to 1,000, when they may 
taken to the propagating bed. Be 
sure your sand is wdl packed and 
watend before starting. When ready to 
propagate take a two-inch atrip, one 
inch thick and aa long aa the bed ia wide, 
put it along the bed, and with a thick 
knife make a groove in the aand about 
one inchdeep for the cuttings. Put in the 
cuttinfi[a about one inch apart in rowa, 
and cSterthe firat row ia filled put the 
atick within one-quarter inch of the cut- 
tinga, take a hammer and make the aand 



firm a^ainat the dipa. Before removing 
the atick make another groove in the 
aand for the next row, and ao on until 
finiahed. Water when there are 500 or 
ao in the aand. Don't let them wither, as 
every time they wither they have a check, 
which meana ao much loaa at the end of 
the aeaaon. Por ahading in propagation 
have wirea running from the plate to the 
ridgea about aix feet apart and stretch on 
them muslin, which is convenient and not 
very expensive. When done at the end 
of the season remove the muslin and 
pack it away until needed again. After 
the very hot weather comes in the apring 
a shading of naphtha and white lead 
may be put on the glass on the outside. 
We'always use two pounds of white lead 
to a gallon of naphtha, and apply it with 
a spray pump. 

Albz. a. Laub. 



Miscellaneous. 



CITT GARDENS ASSOOAnOIf • 

Washington, D. C, has now a City 
Gardens Association, its object and 
purpose being to utilize the Potomac 
flats and all other available land about 
the city for growing flowers and vegeta^ 
bles. The City Ga^ens Association is 
for the old flag, but to its credit be it here 
recorded does not ask congress for an 
appropriation. It has, ho wever, asked for 
the uae of available land under the control 
of congress. The membership fee has beat 
placed at not leaa than $1. CoL T. W. 
Symona, auperintendent of public build- 
ing and grounda, who aeema to be aome- 
thmff of a wag, attended the laat meetins 
of the aaaodation at the New WillaiS 
hotel, and created amuaement by aakinff 
if it was prepared to dig up the cultivated 
parka, and the parka improved with 
flowera and ahrubberv, for the purpose 
of anbatitntin||[ vegetaSle gardena. 

"Are you going to dis up the mall and 
the graaa plot around the baae of the 
monument?" inquired Col. Symona. He 
waa aaaured that the aaaodation had no 
designs against the mall or monument 
park. Col. Svmons then said he was not 
opposed to tne aims of the aasodation. 
Tnis is the Pingree scheme of gardening, 
named after the late Mayor Pingree, of 
Detroit, who originated it in that city. 
It is a far cry from the parlors of the 
New Willard to the Potomac flats, but 
I do not doubt the sinoeritv of the ladies 
and gentlemen who are thus aiming to 
assist the poor and unemployed. They 
are fumishmg the money to buy seeda 
and implementa, and tne government 
and ownera of vacant property will give 
them the uae of the land. It aeema aa 
though the agricultural department 
might donate enough of their perfectly 
lovely aeeds to sow and plant the Poto- 
mac flats. It would be a much better 
use than to burden the mails with them, 
increasing the labors and expenses of the 
busy and expenaive poatoffice depart- 
ment. S. B. 



NOTES OF BALTIHORE. 

The recent death of one Mra. Feaat, 
and the announcement of the critical ill- 
neaa of another, recalla to the minda of 
the older horticnlturiata in thia com- 
munity two men, of whom theae were the 
widowa, who were pioneera in the trade 
here— John and Samuel Feaat. They 
were brothers who emigrated to Balti- 
more probably in the first quarter of the 
last century from Yorkshire, England, 
and they were active for a great many 
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yean in business. John was a collector 
ot ran and fine plants, and from time to 
time imported many specimens not com- 
monly in cnltiYation. Samnel, who was 
nurseryman as well as florist, had a not- 
able assemblage of striking trees in what 
is now Harlem Park, and produced some 
superb seedling camdlias in the era when 
that flower was in its popularity. Feast's 
Perfection, Mn. Lurman and othen, 
also Cereus Feastii, a cactus with enor- 
mous flowen. He was also the origina- 
tor of the I^mon strawberry, one of 
the laigest and best varieties ever pro- 
duced. The firm now in the trade hen is 
composed of his grandsons. 

Henry Le Brun, one ol the oldest of the 
gardenen in this community, celebrated 
Sis eighty-fifth birthday a few days ago, 
and was ^ven a surprise visit from many 
of his neighbon and friends, who con- 
gratulated him on his yean and con- 
tinued health. Mr. Le Brun came to this 
country from Prance at a comparatively 
early aj^^, and has long been engaged in 
the florist's business, as are his descend- 
ants to the third generation. 

The Florists' and Gardenen' Club held 
its annual meeting Monday night and 
elected the following officen for the ensu- 
ing year: 

Piettdent, John %. ^ook. 

Vloe-pnsident, Fred. O. Bauer. 

Secretary. John J. Perry. 

Treasurer, F. 0. Berger. 

Financial leoretar?, Phil. B. Welsh. 

Librarian. Chas. M. Warner. 

S. B. 

MOlfHOUTH COUITTT HORT. SOCDBTY. 

The ngular meeting of the Monmouth 
County Horticulturfu Society was held 
at Oceanic, N. J., March 18. Geo. H. 
Hale showed some of his beautiful Prin- 
cess of Wales violets, which scond 95 
points. He had Amaryllis Johnsoni, 
which scored 90 points, and Von ^on 
narcissi, receiving 70 points. 

The discussion ot the evenincr was 
"What constitutes a table plant?'"' The 
mcmben came to the conclusion that a 
table plant should not be mon than 
twenty inches hi^h. A visitor was W. 
M. Campbel], of Vaughan's greenhouses, 
Chicago and New York, who showed a 
truss of the Rose Madame Norbert Leva- 
vasseur, a cross between Crimson Ram- 
bler and a polyantha. The plant grows 
from eighteen to twenty inches hi^n, and 
can be well used for the border ot a rose- 
bed. The judges of the evening wen A. 
Williams, John Yoemans and N. Butter- 
bach. B. 



AT MILWAUKEE. 



At a meeting of the Outdoor Art Asso- 
ciation Mann 19 Mn. C. B. Whitnall 
told of the gardening work at the social 
settlements. She said early work was 
being begun in window boxes. Barly 
vegetables, scarlet runner beans, pansies 
and similar seeds will be sowed. C. G. 
Carpentn* of the park board gave some 
helpful suggestions for garden work. 



Pi:x>RBNCB, CoL.— A heavy snow of 
March 12 imperils the prospective fruit 
crop. The trees an almost in bloom. 

Trabr, Ia.— John Porterfield has sev- 
end his connection with Puckett's depart- 
ment ston and will give his entin atten- 
tion to the nursery business. 

Bat Citt, Mich.— A recent fin at the 
establishment of the Harr^ N. Hammond 
Seed Company, resulted in an estimated 
A OSS of $16,000, ftdly insured. 



ToPBKA, Kan.— Reports received by 
the State Horticultural Society from a 
number of counties indicate that the 
fruit crop will be good this year, with the 
exception of peaces. 

Portland, N. Y.—Thofnton Stark, who 
has charge of the branch nursenr estab- 
lishment at this place of Stark Brothen 
of Louisiana, Mo., says that business is 
progressing very favorably. 

HoLTOKB, Mass.- The Holyoke Horti- 
culuural Society has elected offioen as 
follows: President, Dr. £. A. Reed; vice- 
president, D. P. Sickman; secretary, 6. H. 
Sinclair; tnasurer, C. B. Mackintosh. 

Ltnn, Mass.— The annual supper of the 
Houghton Horticultural Society on the 
evemng of Manh 3 was attended by 
about 250 people. J. K. M. L. Parquhar 
gave an interesting stenopticon talk on 
the flowen of Japan. 

Lbnox, Mass.- The ngular meeting of 
the Lenox Horticultural Society was held 
March 19. W. O. Sloane, P. Heenmans 
gardener, was awarded cultural com- 
mendations for Gardenia Veitchii and 6. 
Plorida, which were nmarkably fine 
flowen. G. P. 

J0NB8BOBO, Abk.— The Jonesboro Nur- 
sery and Plantation Company has filed 
an amendment to its articles changing 
its name to the American Nurseries Com- 
pany, and incnasing its capital stock to 
$10,000, and increasinj; the board ot 
directon from three to five. 

Rivbbsidb,Cal.— The Riverside County 
supervison have passed a law giving the 
County Board of Horticulture commis- 
sionen power to destroy all nursery 
stock imported from any place, when 
peach prellows, peach rosette, phyloxera, 
red spider or white fly pnvail. 

San Prancisco, Cal. — The spring 
exhibition of the Pacific Coast Horti- 
cultural Society will be held in the grand 
nave. Perry building, May 12, 13 and 
14. An attractive list of pnmiums for 
cut flowen and plants is offered. H. 
Plath, 510 Wyoming avenue, San Pran- 
cisco. Cal., is the manager. 
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work; for saving 
time; for long 
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Better ask ab >ut it to-day. 
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When writing mention Gardening. 




FOR SALE AT a bargain 

This beautiful place of three acres of land, two miles from 
center of a Wisconsin city of 2,500 inhabitants; electric cars 
pass the place. The land alone is worth the price asked. 

C. B. WHITNALL, care Citizens Trtsst Co.* Milwaukee, Wis. 

When writing please mention Gardening. 
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WANTED. 



SITUATIONS AND HBLP WANTED. 



▲dTertiiementi of thii olaai, six liiiM or l«u, 25 
per Inaertion. 

SITUATION WANTED-Aj gardener on private 
place: well experienced in growing ilowen 
and vegetables, care of ihrubs, etc., also compe- 
tent to ran greenhouse. Address 

B, Box 06, Highland Park, III. 

SITUATION WANTED— As headgardener; 20 
years' experience in growing and forcing 
plants, cut flowers, fruits and vegetables. Open 
for engagement now or later; age 84, married, 
sober. Address Plobibt, 

2066 St. Anthony Ave., Uerrlam Park, Minn. 

SITUATION WANffeD— By an BnslUhman, 
age 96, married, no family, as headgardener 
on private place: capable of taking full charge. 
Experienced in forciog fruits, flowers and vegeta- 
bles under glass. Also understands all outside 
work, first-class references. Address C. 
care Robt. Craig ifc Son, 40Ui and Market SU., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

SITUATION WANTEI>— As foreman on com- 
mercial place, or as headgardener on private 
estate; am a thoroughly competent all-around 
gardener and florist; experienced in laying out 
grounds; successful grower of cut flowers and 
general stock, vegetables, etc. Good manager of 
Farm and orchards. Best of references. Address 
F L, care Gardening. Chicago. 

WANTED AT ONCE— A married man to run 
market garden and small fruit place of 28 
acres: must be reliable and competent Good 
opening for the right man. 

A. M. BncBASAK, Moberly, Mo 

GARDENERS SUPPLIED— We have on file the 
names of reliable gardeners open for engage- 
ment Call and examine our flies or write us. 

Vauohan*8 Sbbd Stobb, 84-86 Randolph St., 
Chicago. 



NOW OOMPLETC IN 
rOUR VOLUIi'«. 

Cyclopediaof 

American 

Horticulture 



and ornamental plants told in the 
lUnited States and Canada, together with 
•geographical and biographical sketches 

By L H. BAILEY, 

Proftssor of Horticulture in Qfnutt 
University^ 

AMitted by WILHELM MILLER. Ph. D.. 

Anoctete Editor, 

and nany Mpert Cultivttorf ind Batenbtt. 



IN FOUR VOLUMES, 

Cloth, $20. Half Morocco, $32. 

Illustrated with 2800 original engravings. 
Cash with order. 



THE GARDENING COMPANY, 

Mmm lulMlag. CUcai*. 



HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 

» 

We Ml sipply uy ef the Mlwlag bttlit, ptttpald, at the piieat givM: 



How TO Grow Cut Flowbsb (Hunt). 
—The only book on the rabject. It is a 
thoronffhiy tcfiable work byaneminentlY 
soooeMil practical florist. Blnttrated, 
$2.00. 

GsBBHHouae CorarsucTioN (Taft).— It 
tells the whole story abont how to bnild, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it laice or 
small, and that too in a plain, easilj im- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
tUastrations, $1.60. 

Bulbs akd Tubbsous Rootbd Plaxts 
(Allen).— Orer 300 pages and 75 illnstrar 
tions. A new work by a specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilioi, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tnlips; and all manner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out^ 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

MusHKOoiis: How to Grow Thbm 
(Falconer).— The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tdto 
the whole story .so tmely and plainly 
that a child can imderstand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
coimtxy three fold in three years. $1.50. 

SuccBss DC Markbt Gardbndig (Raw- 
son).— Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successnil market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing y^etables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

Thb Rosb (Ellwanger).— The standard 
work on roses in this coimtr^r and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knot ledge and opportu- 
nities for comparisoa, and where eyery 
yariety of rose eyer introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.26. 

Thb Bigglb Bbskt Book (Bigele).— A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 25 yarieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 eooseberries; 
36 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all oyer the country. 60 c^s. 

Thb Propagation op Plants (Puller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes eyery pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cutting, seed 
sowing, etc., with eyery mampulation 
pertaining to the subject It is tne yoice 
of practical experience, b;^ one of the most 
bruliant horticulturists hying. $1.50. 

Manurbs (Sempers).— Oyer 200 pa^es; 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
farmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the mfierent crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in such a 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
tt. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 

Dictionary op Gardbning (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encydopeedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority on nomenclature. An Eng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
as in Burope. Pour volumes. $20.00. 

Window Plowbr Gardbn (Heinrich). 
76 cents. 

Small Pruit Culturist (Puller). $1.60. 



Thb Gardbk Stort (BUwanger).— A 
delightful book portraying the beauties 
andpleasuresof p^deningin themost fas- 
cinating style; it is eminentiy practical, 
and usefol, too, for the author loyes, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and nas a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try. Price $1.60. 

Fruits and Fruit Trbbs of Ambrica 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Fruit Gardbn (Barry). $2.00. 

Gardbning for Profit (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical Florioulturb (Hender- 
son). $1.50. 

On thb Rosb (Parsons). $1.00. 

Truck Farming at thb South (Oem- 
ler). $1.60). 

Ornambntal Gardbnino ^Long) . $2 00. 

Art Out op Doors (Van Renssalaer).— 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1.50. 

Thb Floral Art op Japan (Conder). 
New, revised and enlarged edition. 
Colored and plain plates. $20.00. 

SwBBT Scbntbd Flowbrs and Fra- 
grant Lbavbs (McDonald). A very in- 
teresting sut'iect handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $2.00. 

Botanical Dictionary (Pazton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enliuiged edition. $7.20. 

Thb Wild Gardbn (Robinson). How 
to make all outdoors beautiful, more es- 
pecially the wilder and rougher parts of 
the grounds about our homes, by the 
greatest master in that art. Splendidly 
Ulustrated from life. $4.80. 

How TO Know thb Wild Flowbrs 
(Dana) . Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common wild flowers. Il- 
lustrated. $1.75. 

According to Sbason (Dana).— Talks 
about the flowers in the order of their ap- 
pearance in the woods or fields. $0.75. 

Thb Bnglish Flower Gardbn (Robin 
son).— This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
with hardy nowers of all kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most every plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
many hundreds of illustrations. Its au- 
thor is the greatest master in omamentaJ 
gardening who ever lived. $6.00. 

Plant Breeding (Prof. Bailey).— Deals 
with variation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin of garden varieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

The Horticulturist's Rulb-Book 
(Prof. Bailey).— A compendium of useful 
information for all interested in fruit, veg- 
etable or flower growing; 302 pages. 
$0.75. 

The Soil (Prof. King).— Its nature, re- 
lations and frindamental principles of 
management: 303 pages. $0.76. 

The Plant-Lore and Gardbn-Craft 
OP Shakbspearb (Ellacombe). $3.50. 

Vegetable Gardbning (Prof. Green, of 
University of Minnesota) . $1 .26. 

American Fruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts for J»ropit (Parry).— A treatise 
on the {propagation and cultivation p4 
nut-bearing trees. $1.00. 
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Hardy Shrubs 

AND CLiriBERS.; 

Ghent Azaleas, Azalea, Mollis, Hardy Roses, Ampe- 
lopsis Vehchii, Qematis Paniculata, Rare G>nifers, uis 
Kaemp£eri, Eulalia Japonica, with all hardy herbaceous 
plants and grasses suitable for fall planting. Catalogue 
on application. High-class Plants for the G>nservatory, 
Greenhouse, Lawn and Grounds of country places a 
specialty.aiaiaiai««i««i 

R R. PIERSON CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 




Calla Devoniensis* 



Blo0iiiing Cillat from Seed in One Year. 

The moBt beautiful and best Calla up-to-date, 

without a doubt. It is equally valuable for pots 

and cut. It produces from 3 to 4 times as many 

flowers as the older sorts. 

The seedlings come true and will bloom profusely 
the first year. This Calla came from England 
about 6 years ago and is a great improvement on 
C. Althiopica. Its willingness to bloom is phen- 
omenal, while its culture is of the simplest. 

One year old plants often produce from 6 to 8 
flowers which are of great beauty. They are pure 
white, large, and are borne on stout stalks. They 
are also good iceepers. If sown at intervals of 4 
to 6 weeks this Calla can be had in bloom all the 
year. Pkt., 26 M«ds, 26o. 

8 NKW SWCrr peas (Our Own Set) 
S NKW CHRVftANTHCMUMS 
THE SANTA ROSA POPPY 
A NEW STRAIN OF PENTSTEMONS 
STREPTOOARPUS NEW GIANT HYBRIDS 
THE OHRISTMAS PEPPER 
Are among the features of our 1904 catalogue, 
which is sent to all customers of lOOS and to 
others who apply for it 

Vanghan'8 Seed Store 

OHICAQOi NEW YORKs 

84-86 Randolph St, 14 Barclay 8t 

Qreenhouiei and Nnrteries, Western Springs, 111. 



Hardy and Tender Water Lilies, 
, Nelumbiums, Victorias, etc. 

P" An iiiiei|tiaLlt'4l rctnt^'Hoii cf tlie nUirp ^InntA^ t^ni^irsXrUn: every 
detumbiM vLUK'ijf khuuM. also nil oElicr AumMir and r^icikL-v^iuntH^ 
iitjtnMKLitLiihlc iiir ilji- pJciiitlJiKof TiHiwral hfhI tiriilirlHl pnmln. Alt 
jiine fully dTOL-rlli-Hd m our l-unlcn ttuak for I'dCH, whiAi ip ijiiijii!i1 
f nL«H I o ji piklj rwn 1 et \i- ho merit 1 1. ^n i ti i a im ner. 

We »1iAll tup idifiLFic^cl To furtiiBh *?hTSiiiiitpa muloffpf tini<-ri<^l miji»e«< 
ti«ftt 10 1 nlendi n j? jjUn t^n. \V ri l^ tu oa fur a ii y iitf on i mtnin di?flir«il 

HENRY A. DREER, ai,3.*iS£& 



NEW GOLDEN GALLA (Richardia Pentlandii) 

The only true GOLDEN YELLOW CALLA, flowers as large at the White CaUa; Tery fne 
bloomer and good power. Not long ago 00 guineas were refused for two plants offtied at auo- 
tton in England. Strong blooming size bulbs, $2.00 each. 

PURPLE FRINQED OALLA ^^^x/tJi^,^'S&i^^. "* ""** 

A. BLANC & CO., 

3i4M«3i6N.iitii8t. Philadelphia, Fa. 



If you oannot secure from your seedsman, 



(Senuine) 



firoffsflybridfiladioli 

in tbeir several seotions. write me and I will mail 
my 1004 illustrated catalogue in wbloh I off»r the 
hiohett qaal'ty which can be secured in the World, at 
prices which are much below the the value fumithed. 

ARTHUR COWEE, Gladiolus Specialist, 
MMdowvale Parm, BBRLIN, N. Y. 



EVERGREENS AT M PRICE 

JUST TO INTRODUCE THEM. 

100 8 <o 12 inch, any of the follow- 
. ing varieties, prepaid, on ly S2 . 00 
I^Wkits riBO. Henloek Ssnee. Whlt« Bance, 
|l(0 Arfcsr YItae. sr K sf eseb for snlr It.OO 
(rillittrstel Bssklet si nsnUig, PIEE witi 
^ every srder. Csttlone Free. Order Qiick 
- while the iipply ii still very eeaiplete. 
BfBMEBBI IDISEiy COMPilT, KUrgeoi Bay, Wis. 




PLEASE MENTION OARDENINQ WHEN WRITING. 
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8-NEW-8 

CALIFORNIA 
SWEET PEAS 



OF 

California Origin 

AND 

A lew WHITE Nastirtlim 

Will be features of our 1904 
Citalogue. 

VIUaiM'S SEED STORE, 



CHICAQOl 

84-86 RanM^ St 



NKW YORKi 

M Baretey St. 



Orchids 



Oar niaitrated and Detorip- 
tive Catelogue of Orchids is 
now ready and may be bad 



Z«A.OAR ^0 



npon applioatioB. 

SUMMIT. N. J. 



FUMIGATION METHODS 

By PROP. W. O. JOHNSON 

PoraMTly Stete Entomologist of Mtfylaad 

A Practical Treatise and tlnnely wock on cheap 
and effective meaus <»f dei»tro> lug fusect pests aiid 
other Temiin in various places. This work Is the 
outoonie of practical tests made by the aathor, to- 

giher with the experiences of others, and is one of 
e most important books pnblished this season and 
is much needed at tfaJs time. It will be of partlcniar 
interest to 

FRUIT OBOWISBS AND lOJRSBBTMEN 
owing to the widespread prevalence of the uutorlous 
Ban Jose scale. Hydrocyanic acid gas In the only 

Gractleal remedy for the destruction of this pest and 
I being used more extensively tlian ever before by 
nurserymen and fruit growers. The perfection of 
the apparatus for fumigating young orchard tree*> i^ 
outlined in this work. The nieJiods can be easily 
applied in orchards and nurseries for many danger- 
ous pests at rery small cost. The writer is com id- 
ered ibe best authority on thissubject in this country 
and has left nothmg undone to make this the most 
complete work of the kind ever published. ■ 

GARDENBBS AND FTOBISTS 
have found that veRetables and flowers cannot be 
grown under glass without frequent fumigation fur 
the destruction of insect pests. Hydrocyanic acid 
gas has solved this problem. The methods of |ir(»- 
cednre are fully dencrllted and every detail is given 
for generating and applying the gas. 

MILI.SBS AND OBAIN DBAI^BBS 
have been luoktag forward to the publicatSon of this 
work, as hydrocyanic acid gas has been found one of 
the most important materials for clearlnf mills and 
warehouses of insects. The subject of carbon bl- 
sulphide for fumigating mills and elevators con- 
talning_grain in stor.ige is also thoroughly consid- 
ered. To this trade tue work is indispensable and 
transporutlon companies have fonnd It of great 
valne for the fumigation of cars, ships and other 
inclosures infested with vermin. 

• farmbus of thb covtntbt 

have here fully described a simple, easy remedy for 
gophers, prairie dogs, squirrels and other animals 
ui the ground, and rats and mice in any iudosure. 
OOI.I.B6E ILND STATION WORKERS 
wUl And it an up-to-date reference work on this sub- 
ject. It is complete in every respe^n and Is the only 
work of the kind ever published. It Is n^tteu in a 
popular non-technical style, profusely luustrated, 
handsomely bound, covering 250 pages, price, pos^ 
paid, ii.OO. 

THE QARDENINQ COMPANY 

nonoa Bnlldlnff CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 

When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv* 
in QARDENINQ. 
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"IHTCniNGS" 

Hot Water Boilers 

ARE THE STANDARD 
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J 
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Greenfiooses, Rosebouses, Etc, 

Designed, er&^tet], hested and ventllsLed, or 
tbemat«r|]4l only fur nlebe^ n^sdy for creotkon. 

tiON FRJ^ME BENCH El with the 

"Farfect Dralnago Bench Tiroc" 

OR SLATE TOF&. 

«ivffYraw r0i rat cftEtfoiat/u." 

fiend four cwntj postage for catalogue^ 

H itchings & Co. 

283 Mtroer StrMt. NEW YORK. 
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Buy 



"BURNHSN** 

Boilers. 



-I 



THEY ARE THE MOST RELIABLE, 

DURABLE AND ECONOMICAL (for modente and \kx%t ranges) 



Ore enho 13^4*. 
Heating &. Vpn- 
Ulating C a t n ' 
1 o g u e mniU >i 
from New Yt.rk 
office on lecciji 
of 5 oents post- 
age. 



OUtCKLY SCT, 
TiCItT JOINTS, 




LORD A BURNtlAM COMPANY 

HortioiiMural Arohiiools and BuMoro and MTara of Hoirtlnfl Mid Vontitotiiia Appan 

New York Office: *'.?;is.i;%^-*' Benerai Office and Werks: VJSt^j^ 
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Our farm Annual for 1904, 

An authority on Sweet Peas, the leading 
American Seed CataIog:ue, will be ready Jan. 1, 
'04, and mailed free to any address upon 
application. j*j*j*j*j*j*j*j* 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 



Do not fail to mention Gardening every time yon write to an jadvertiser in 
these coluiims. 




YOi. All. ji ^mammm. 



CHICAGO. APRIL I5« 1904. 
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SUMMER HOUSB CLAD WITH CRIMSON RAMBLER ROSES AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 



Trees and Shrubs. 



A ROSE aAD SUMMER HOUSE. 
The illustration herewith shows a sum- 
mer house coyered with Crimson Ram- 
bler roses, on the grounds of Mrs. G. G. 
Hubbard, Twin Oaks, Washington, D.C.. 
Peter Bisset, gardener. The plants were 
about six years old at the time the pho- 
tograph was taken. There is no better 
plant that we know oi for this kind of 
work, and there is no other rose quite so 
good. 

WINTER AFFECTS TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Not for a generation, possibly not for 
two generations, has a winter been 
experienced in the northeastern states of 
equal seyerity with that just passed 
through. The results are evident in the 
brown and shrivelled leaves of rhodo- 
dendrons, boxes and similar broad-leaved 
ever>i^reens and the browned foliage of 
conifers heretofore regarded as reliably 



hardj^. As usual in phenomenal seasons, 
varying and oftentimes mystifying con- 
ditions are noted. In the vicinity of 
New York, for instance, the retinisporas 
are as a rule intact; R. obtusa and 
obtusa nana show some injury, but most 
of the well-known favorite species came 
through unscathed, ^ whereas such sup- 
posed^ immune subjects as Abies Nora- 
manniana and Abies Canadensis in some 
instances have their foliage as brown as 
though baked in an oven although the 
wood appears to be uninjured. 

The pmes axe, almost without excep- 
tion, in perfect condition. Pinus Bre- 
veriana is severely scorched, but it is the 
exception. The junipers also appear to 
have withstood the test splendidly, and 
the thuyas generally are in as good con- 
dition as usual. Exceptions are T. ocd- 
dentalis Lobbi atrovirens and T o. 
Hoveyii,. both of which have suffered 
severely. In the abies section we find A. 
pinsapo dead, A. Morinda in bad shape 
and A. magnifica glauca ver^ dilap- 
idated. A countata is safe. Picea pun- 



gens looks actually happv, without a 
scratch, and P. excelsa in all its forms is 
practically safe, although P. e. pumila 
ni^a is more or less damaged. P. nigra 
is m perfect condition, as is also P. poHta 
aind P. Alcockiana. Taxus cuspidata is 
about half killed and T. baccata is 
almost annihilated in all its forms. T. 
tardiva is safe, but T. Hibemica is badlv 
hurt or killed outright. Sciadopytis 
vertidllata is slightly browned in 
isolated instances. Cedrus Atlantica 
glauca has lost all its foliage but appears 
to be alive in the wood. Podocarpus 
careanus is dead ; Pseudotsuga Douglasii 
is unhurt. Buxus in all varieties has 
suffered terribly, most of the plants and 
hedges being as brown as an oak leaf in 
January. It is many years since these 
or Taxus baccata have suffered seriously 
from winter weather. Hedges of the 
latter nearly a quarter of a centurv old 
are killed which never before showed any 
indication of injury. Azalea amoena, 
Berberis Aquifolium, Leucothoe Catesbad, 
Calluna vulgaris and similar low-grow- 
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ing subjects were forttmatcly faTored by 
the deep snow, and where wcU-covered 
by the drifts have come through the 
siege in nnnsnally fine shape. Most of 
the rhododendrons show marks of the 
hayoc, btids and foliage being completely 
killed not only in yarieties of doubtful 
hardiness, but in many of those hitherto 
regarded as of unquestioned reliabilitT. 
The full extent of the injury to these will 
not be known, however, until aftcfr 
blooming and growth begin. California 
privet has again demonstrated its man- 
ifest unfitness for use as a hedge plant 
north of Philadelphia. Par better in 
every way for this purpose is the cheery 
little Berberis Thunbergii. always reli- 
able, always beautiful with its early 
verdure in spring, its graceful habit in 
summer, its glorious autumn foliage and 
its wealth of coral fruit all through the 
winter and spring months. 



PRUNING ROSES. 



Talking to a gardener friend of mine 
the other day, I was told that he had 
been accosted by his employer as to when 
he would prune the rose trees, sajs a cor- 
respondent of the Gardening World 
(English) . The question, oi courve, came 
from one of the fair sex, who said that 

Mr. had done his. Very good. Time 

will show it Mr. is wise or otherwise, 

say I. I am led to believe that there are 
a good many the same as the good lady 
above mentioned— yes, of the male sex of 
employers, more is' the pity. They seem 
to think that when the rose bushes are 

flushing out green leaves at the tips of 
ast year's wood they are getting all 
behind if the gardener does not start 
pruning. But the old practitioner has 
more patience, and lets these premature 
growths carry off the sap that is excited 
by a few mild days, and waits until 
March is well ad v meed before he cuts 



back to the. buds he expects to get his 
crop of bloom from. Then, as we usually 
^t cold winds and slight frost at night, 
it is some time before these firm buds get 
pushed out enough to take any harm 
from frost, and moregenial weather may 
be reasonably expected after April is 
past. 

In addition to pruning too soon, the 
majority do not prune hard enough to 
get fineolooms. Par better results would 
follow if they first of all cut away ail 
dead and very small wood, and then 
shortened the strong shoots to a few 
really good buds, for it is surprising how 
few strong (srood strong) shoots make 
a fine head ot bloom. And if really lar^e 
blooms are desired the rose must be dis- 
budded similarly to chrysanthemums, for 
many kinds of roses produce far more 
buds than they can bring to perfection, 
and then they only rob each other, so 
that none of them can attain full size. 
The disbudding should be done as soon 
as it is possible to see which are the best 
buds to retain, and, having done this, 
proceed to apply liquid manure freely to 
the roots, for the rose needs liberal feed- 
ing if size, color and perfume are to be of 
the best; and fine, healthy foliage denotes 
perfect health and good culture. 

XANTHOC£RAS SORBIFOLIA. 

Among the many beautiful plants 
which have come to us from China there 
is one, Xanthoceras sorbifolia, which 
deserves more attention than it has 
received. This small tree, or tree-like 
shrub, makes a very fine decoration for 
the lawn. It grows to a height of from 
ten to fifteen feet, and in the spring, 
shortly after the blooming of the early 
magnolias, is covered with white-flowered 
panicles six to eight inches long. The 
individual flowers are about one-half 
inch in diameter, the petals white with 




the lower portion streaked with red. 
Alternating with the petals will be found 
some curious yellow horn-like glands 
which give the name to the eenus. The 
pinnate leaves are produced just after 
flowering, and the pinnae are linear- 
oblong, acute, serrate, dark green and 
glossv on the upper surface and lighter 
on the lower. These are produced in 
great abundance, making a very hand- 
some plant for the entire season. As the 
plant is hardy as far north as Massachu- 
setts, little difficulty in its cultivation 
will be met with if proper attention is 
given to mulching it for a few seasons 
after planting, to enable it to become 
thoroughly established, for it will thrive 
in any soil in a sunny situation. 

This plant was discovered by Dr. 
Bunge, the German botanist, some sev- 
enty odd years ago, while making a trip 
overland from St. Petersburg to Pekin 
with a Russian mission. It was not 
introduced into Europe until about 1866, 
when the Abbe David, who was travel- 
ing in China, sent some living plants to 
thejardin des Plantes at Paris. Both 
Dr. Bunge and the Abbe David report 
finding it only occasionally in its native 
habitat, ana nearly always growing 
with Koelreuteria paniculata, another 
fine tree which is cultivated in our gar- 
dens. In Pekin this plant is cultivated 
to some extent for its fruit, which is eaten 
by the Chinese. P. T. Barnes. 
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BEST TREES FOR STREETS. 

That Rochester, N. Y., with its fame as 
a city of flowers and immense nursery 
industries should be well provided for in 
the matter of handsome and shade-giv- 
ing street trees, is an accepted theory, 
and one to which its residents live ud to 
in a considerable degree, says the Roch- 
ester Post Express. A birds-eye view of 
the city, obtained from any eminence, 
will show that with few exceptions, all 
sections of the city, outside of the busi- 
ness and factory districts naturally, have 
these health- promoting factors. 

Regarding the most desirable trees for 
planting in the streets, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Parks John Dunbar, whose 
knowledge of such things is recognized 
generally, says: 

'*The American dm, of which there arc 
many and fine specimens in the streets 
and yards of Rochester's residential dis- 
tricts, is one of the best to plant. It will 
grow in fifteen years to a good size, cap- 
able of giving the shade that is desired. 
The sugar maple is another popular 
specimen, and in from fifteen to twenty 
years will meet the purposes aimed for. 

"Another tree that is meeting with 
favor in the Oriental plane, which comes 
from eastern Europe. This tree is very 
popular in Washington cindPhiladalphia, 
and is being planted here to a consider- 
able extent. The park authorities plan 
to plant the Oriental plane on Central 
park. The silver or white maple is a 
rapid grower, although it does not live 
as long as the sugar maple, while the 
Norway maply makes a good tree in 
about ten years.*' 

Inquired of Mr. Dunbar as to the policy 
of planting poplars, of which there are 
many in Rochester, he replied that they 
were planted only as supernumeraries, to 
furnish shade, while the better varieties, 
such as elms and maples, are getting a 
start. Por instance poplars wiU be 

flanted at intervals between the others, 
n the fall of the year, the poplars make 
more ** trash" as Mr. Dunbar termed the 
falling material which litters the street 
after Jack Frost has touched the ttves. 
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The elms and maples do not make the 
trash to such an extent. 

'* It is a question/' said Mr. Dnnbar, 
'' whether poplars ought to be planted at 
all. When ther grow up and produce 
shade, those who enjoy the shade dislike 
many times to have them cut down.*' 

A city, the streets of which are properly 
shaded by accepted varieties of trees is 
not only more desirable as a place to 
live from an seUhetic point of view, but 
it is recognized that where there is 
sufficient shade, the health of the resi- 
dents is promoted. Such being the case, 
Rochester can, because of its trees, lay 
one more claim to the long list as to why 
it is a good place to call home. 

TRANSPLANTING TREES AT NIGHT. 

A number of interesti i% and c inclusive 
experiments in this manner oi planting 
have been made by M. Rene Ronalt, a 
nursery man at Rennes, according to 
Le Jardin. Having a large planta- 
tion to make late in the season he 
first experimented on a five-year old lin- 
den. By planting at night, watering 
copiously, and wetting the branches, 
which had young shoots six or seven 
inches long, the transplanted tree showed 
almost no signs of check. Encouraged 
by this he transplanted the whole of the 
trees in the same way between the 21st 
of May and the 5th of June, losing only 
two trees which had poor roots. In 
August a robinia had made shoots 
thirty inches in length, others had done 
equally well and a walnut had retained 
its nuts Towards the middle of June he 
transplanted lindens four to five inchest 
in diameter and with tops seven feet 
through, as well as other trees. A linden 
transplanted at the end of August had 

fmt out an abundance of roots six weeks 
ater. A robinia was transplanted twice 
at an interval of fifty days and a lot ot 
trees and shrubs were transplanted in 
July. Grapes transplanted at this time 
developed regularly. 

Some precautions are necessary to suc- 
cess, however. The young shoots should 
commence to become woody throughout 
half their length, as, if too soft, tbey will 
wither. Abies should have finished their 
erowth a month before transplanting. 
Most other conifers may be treated like 
deciduous trees. Shrubs with persistent 
foliage maj be transplanted throughout 
the growing season successhilly by this 
method, but the operation should pre- 
ferably be when the shoots have begun 
to lignify. The work is best done between 
10 o'clock at night and 2 in the morning. 
The earth is settled about the roots by 
copious watering instead of tamping, and 
the branches and leaves thoroughly syr- 
inged each evening for fifteen days. R. 

GRAFTING JAPANESE NAPLES. 

Ed. Gardbnin«>: — Please inform me 
what is the best time to graft in green- 
houses the Japanese maple; what tem- 
perature they want and what kind of 
grafting is preferable? D. J. 

For grafting Japanese maples under 
elass from February to the last of March 
18 the best time for the spring operations 
and August and September for the sum- 
mer months. They can be successfully 
grafted at both seasons. The best meth- 
ods of grafting are the cleft grafting, 
splice grafting and veneer on the side, and 
tney arc best done under a double-lighted 
frame in the greenhouse. The plants 
should, if possible, be potted the spring 
before so as to be well established in the 
pots. Keep them in a cold pit or frame 
until they are required. It is well to 
bring them into the heat a few weeks to 
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get them well started before grafting. 
Have the scions cut and kept m a cool 
place until ready for use. If the plants 
after they have been grafted are plunged 
in damp sphagnum moss and kept close 
with a slight bottom heat, the grafts 
will take much easier. The frames will 
need to be kept close for the first few 
weeks, only opening them to let off sur- 
plus moisture. At the end of two weeks 
some air can be given for a few hours 
morning and evening, when the green- 
house is closed. It is best to keep the 
grafts close when air is given to the 
greenhouse. At the end of a month they 
ought to have air in plenty, so as to 
harden them off gradually. As soon as 
the grafts are well taken they can be 
removed to the body of the house. By 
using the damp moss they need not be 
watered so often, otherwise they should 
be. The Japanese maples, that is the 
polymorphum and Japanese types, are 
best worked on the common polymor- 
phums, in fact they will not succeed on 
any other varieties known of at present. 
I have thought that if we had Acer cir- 
cinatumfrom Oregon they might possibly 
succeed on that. For stock for the graft- 
ing the seedlings or layers of Acer polymor- 
phum, should DC used, top layers usually 



taking two years to become well rooted. 
In many nurseries the Japanese maples are 
all propagated by layering. While a lit- 
tle slower method than grafting it is 
much surer. As the J[apanese maples are 
somewhat tender, it is better to cut the 
scions in the late fall or early winter and 
heel them in in boxes of sand or moss, 
keeping in a cool pit that does not freeze, 
until wanted. Jackson Dawson. 

THE WOODLAND. 

Who has seen a New England pine 
wood with the heavy mantle of snow 
just gone, carpeted with the creeping 
club moss, and presenting an immeaiate 
transformation to spring? Truly nature 
is wonderful. What landscape gardener 
could vandalize such a scene? But what 
an adjunct such would be to private 
grounds or park. 

Tucked a^ay all winter, Lycopodium 
complanatum, partridge berry and 
clumps of pipsissewa presents a meta- 
morphosis in full spring garb. Who, 
owning such treasures would— in the 
name of assisting nature— be barbaric 
enough to use other plants than con- 
formed to the modest nature of these 
hibernating tenants of the woods? 

F. C. 
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G£RMAIT IRISES. 

Of all the irises the Germanica types are 
deservedly the most popular. These are 
the ones (mostly) that used to grow in 
oar grandmothers' gardens, and they~are 
the kinds one now sees commonly every- 
where. The illustration herevrith repro- 
duced from a photograph is just a sketch 
of one comer of the iris garden at the 
Central Experiment farm, Ottawa, 
Canada, where they have one of the 
finest collections of this genus anywhere 
on the continent. Ottawa has a severe 
winter climate, yet the German irises are 
perfectly hardy there. F. A. W. 



The Qreenhoiise. 



A NEW PRinULA. 

Our illustration shows a new primrose 
^own by W. K. Harris, of Philadelphia, 
in quantity for the Christmas work this 
season, which has been received with 
marked appreciation. It is undoubtedly 
a relative of P. floribundabut its identity 
is not known by Mr. Harris, neither has 
any plantsman thus far been able to 
name it positively. The flowers are 
bright yellow, slightly fragrant and pro- 
duced in continuous succession for 
months; other characteristics are well 
shown in the picture. It was at first 
thought to be P. Kewensis, a novelty 
offered by Veitch this season, but a com- 
parison with a photograph of P. Kewen- 
sis shows the latter to have a long 
corolla tube whereas Mr. Harris' plant 
has a very short tube. Whatever it may 
be, it is certainly a very useful addition 
to the list of acceptable house plants and, 
as it reproduces readily from seed, will 
undoubtedly soon become widely dissem- 
inated. (See illustration page 614). 



said to be one of the coming plants for 
conservatory growing and general house 
decoration. Professor Bailey says of it 
in the encyclopedia that it is **now one 
the most popular of the conservatory 
plants in America." 

Our own experience with this plant in 
a commercial way has been disappoint- 
ing. The plant is easy to grow, thrifty, 
healthy, a profuse bloomer and lasts for 
a very long season. One would natur- 
ally think that with all of these positive 
good qualities it would be easily bought 
bv persons who want a good house 
plant. We have found very little call for 
It, however. We have had five or six 
dozen of excellent plants in stock for six 
months or more and have been able to 
sell only a few of them. 

What the reason is for this shyness of 
the public toward the baby primrose, I 
am not quite able to say. The color of 
the flowers is not attractive, to be sure, 
being a sort of washed out magenta. 
For another thing the plant is rather 
small, as are also the flowers. Most 
persons who buy plants on a small scale 
want to get a big plant for their money 
and want large, showy, highly colored 
flowers. Cinerarias and calceolarias 
seem to be about the ideal for customers 
of this class. I am sorry to report some- 
what adversely on this very excellent 
plant, but our experience makes it neces- 
sary to qualify the praise which is gener- 
ally given to it. (See illustration on 
page 614). F. A. Waugh. 



THE BABT PRIMROSE. 

Only recently the babv primrose, Prim- 
ula Porbesi, was one of the newest nov- 
elties in many catalogues. It was widely 
noticed in this country, and doubtless 
quantities of young plants secured a 
large sale. At least I have every reason 
to think they did. It was everywhere 



WINTER FLOWERING BEGONIAS. 

In these days when so much is heard of 
the newer introductions of begonias, we 
must not overiook the merits of some of 
the older varieties. And as this is the 
time to get the plants started it may be 
pertinent to call attentionito the value of 
the old Begonia incarnata and B. incar- 
nata grandiflora. The photograph on 
page 615 represents a Christmas day deco- 
ration composed mainly of these varieties 
supplemented as may be seen with other 
seasonable material. 

Winter flowering begonias are indis- 
pensable to the gardener, and many 
varieties are extremely valuable to the 
local florist, as there seems to be an 
inherent love for them by the average 




housewife, as is evident by noting the 
many plants displayed in the window 
garden. Who has not seen many plants 
of such varieties as Feastii, mani- 
cata, semperflorens, Wdtoniensis and 
many others that would do credit to the 
gardener, so well are they grown? 

As any cultural reminders are neces- 
sary for the gardener and florist, we 
may remark that the spring or during 
March and April are good months to 
propagate by cutting, with careful and 
liberaftreatment throughout the summer, 
such as growing them in a somewhat 
humid atmosphere in a lightly shaded 
house, or better still a hou»e or bench 
with removable shading, ^ving them all 
light possible, but protecting them from 
a fierce sun. Carefully repot, pinch and 
stake and avoid any severe check in the 
way of becoming root- bound, too dry or 
similar neglect This will result in pro- 
ducing plants with a decorative value. 
Francis Canning. 
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Many of our readers are no doubt 
acquainted with schizanthuses as winter 
blooming pot plants, but to those who 
ma^r only Know them as garden annuals, 
the illustrations herewith may be inter- 
esting. The plants are easily grown and 
their requirements are of the simplest 
character, a good potting soil with the 
addition of manure or fertilizer in the 
last potting, and as they commence flow- 
ering an occasional watering with liquid 
manure will be found satisfactory. We 
have found sowing the seed in September 
in 3 inch pots an excellent method. The 
seedlings should be thinned out, allowing 
only three or four to remain, and pot on 
as required. Generally an 8-inch pot 
will be the final one. Staking will be 
found necessary, but their tall and loose 
branching habit makes them especially 
adapted for training to greenhouse sup- 
ports or along partitions, where, owing 
to their wonderful floriferousness, they 
prove attractive objects. Furthermore 
cut sprays keep a long time and are suit- 
able for man^ purposes, although not 
adapted to shipping or much handling. 

There are many varieties of Schizan- 
thus pinnatus but they seem so inter- 
mingled as to be hardly separable. The 
colors, however, vary from white to dark 
purple, and embrace a number of shades 
and markings, so much so that they 
have received the appellation of "Poor 
man's orchid*' and "Butterfly flower." 
S. Wiestoniensis introduced from Eng- 
land in 1900, is one of the best, dwarf in 
stature with the shades of color varying 
even to crimson. Grown in a cool green- 
house they amply repay for the space and 
effort, and, from their ease of culture 
should prove a good subject for the 
amateur. Francis Canning. 

Albany, N. Y.— A bill has been intro- 
duced into the state legislature to permit 
the Municipal Improvement commission 
of Troy to expend the sum of $ 150.000 on 
improving the park system of that city, 
and to complete the work alreadv under- 
taken. The bill will undoubtedly pass. 
Engineer Garnet D. Baltimore, who has 
the work in charge at the new Prospect 
park, has prepar^ plans for the expendi- 
ture of $100,000 of the amount to be used 
upon the western slope of the park which 
will be graded and embellished with 
numerous landscape features. The 
remaining $50,000 will be expended in 
the construction of a boulevard to con- 
nect Prospect park with the water- 
works park at Oakwood several miles to 
the north. 
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Geo. M. Kendall. AH make a practice of 
sterilizing the soil by forcing steam 
through it, and bees are used generally 
for the purpose of fertilization. Sterili- 
zation costs from $150 to $200 per acre 
per year. The sterilized soil is used to a 
depth of twelve to fourteen inches. 



AiKBN, S. C, is a great asparagus 
growing center. 

Greenwich, N. J., is the center of the 
rhubarb growing and shipping industry. 

The continued dry weather cut short 
the crop of beans on the Florida east 
coast. 

Crop rotation among the Revere, 
Mass., old time growers was two years 
in potatoes, one year in cabbage and 
three in grass. 

At the greenhouses of G. M. Whitin, at 
Whitinsville, Mass., a mushroom cellar is 
equipped with electric heaters similar to 
those used on street cars. The heaters 
are under the beds and the results given 
are very satisfactory. 

Electric ploughs, auto trucks for 
transportation, wireless telephones, rain- 
making and electric invigoration gener- 
ally are, according to W. W. Rawson, 
amonfi^ tiie attainable ideals for the vege- 
table forcer of the future. 

The Italians, whose entire families work 
on the garden or farm, are gradually 
becomine a factor in the market garden- 
ing districts around Boston, and with 
their minimum expense for labor are a 
menace to the peace of mind of the 
natives. Their eventual competition in 
the forcing industry is also probably a 
matter oAime only. 

The Worcester County (Mass.) market 
gardeners to the number of thirty-seven 
visited a number of the cucumber grow- 
ers at Leominster on March 19, under 
guidance of E. M. Bruce. Among 
the places visited were the greenhouses 
of E. M. Bruce, D. E. Wheeler, M. D. 
Haws, Frank Pierce, Geo. M. Kendall 
and S. A. Esten. They were entertained 
at Music Hall, where the wives of the 
lip-owers had prepared a bountiful repast. 
The number of winter cucumber growers 
in Leominster is twenty-eight, the most 
extensive establishment being that of 



THE ASPARAGUS BED. 

There are very few spring vegetables 
that are so acceptable as a dish of aspara- 
gus, and it comes in at a time when so 
few other ves^etables are to be had that 
no garden should be without it. Not 
only is it early and palatable, but it is 
one of the best of spring medicines and a 
kidnev invigorator. An asparagus bed 
if well put down will last for many years, 
but it is not a wise policy to wait until 
your older beds begin to show signs of 
senile decay before you get another one 
under way. it also takes a few years 
before your younger bed comes into full 
bearing, so it is always well to have two 
or three beds at different stages of 
maturity. 

In many places asparagus grows 
almost spontaneously, especially in salty 
meadows where there are great deposits 
of river muck and decayed vegetation. It 
is self-sown and grows well in many 
places along the east coast here where 
the spring tides overflow and nothing 
else but salt hay will thrive. In many 
places, again, it is hard to succeed with, 
even though careful preparation is made 
and the best of care and attention given 
it. It requires a deep, fertile soil to be 
pro&table, and one that is not over stiff 



and cohesive. In the average garden 
the preparation of the asparagus bed 
requires as much labor as the grapeipr 
border, but it is worth it, for when it is 
once established there is very little expen^ 
diture necessary for many years other 
than an annual topdressing and a 
sprinkling of salt twice a year to keep 
down the weeds. 

The fall is the best time to commence 
operations, but if it was neglected then 
you are not too late yet. In the first 
place the ground must be worked over to 
the depth of two or three feet. Throw 
out a trench that depth and say two feet 
wide. Put two or three inches of rubble 
and material from the rubbish heap in 
the bottom and on the top of this six 
inches of well decayed bam manure. 
Commence with your next trench, also 
two feet wide, and throw the top spit on 
the top of the manure. If your bottom 
spit be fairly good toil it can be enriched 
and thrown on top of this, but if it is 
of a poor, gravely nature better cart it 
awajr and put some good soil in its place. 
Continue on until enough ground is 
covered for your needs. As you proceed 
throw up your soil ridge fashion and this 
will leave a furrow or depression eveiry 
two feet. 

When your soil is thoroughly settled 
commence planting, and this if possible 
before your plants commence to grow. 
Asparagus has a natural tendency to 
rist to Sie top, and must be planted deep. 
When making a permanent planting the 
roots should be two or three years old. 
They give much quicker returns. Many 
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advise planting four feet between the lines 
and three feet between the plants, bat it 
is not necessary. Two feet each way is 
sufficient. Patyonrplantsnine to twelve 
inches deep in the furrows, and as the 
season advances keep adding more soil 
by drawing it down with the hoe from 
the ridges on either side. Keep your beds 
dean of weeds and do not cat any stalks 
the first season, nor perhaps the second 
season. Mach will depend npon the 
vigorous condition of your plants. Strip 
off all the berries that form as the season 
advances, as seeding takes away much 
of the plant's vitality. 

A sowing of seed should be made in 
well prepared ground for future use. Sow 
the seeds thinly in rows twelve inches 
apart, and next season replant them, 
giving them more space. By the 
third year you have plants ready for 
permanent q uarters. Old established beds 
should also receive an annual overhaul- 
ing. When doing well they ramify so 
thoroughly through the beds that it is 
dangerous to do any digging amongst 
them, but they ou^ht to get a topdress- 
ing of one or two inches of well decayed 
manure, and this should be covered over 
with a sprinkling of fresh soil. You can't 
have too much asparagus. No present 
is so acceptable to your friends as a dish 
of this spring and early summer dainty. 
Jas. T. Scott. 



Cincinnati, O. — At the Bden park 
greenhouses there are 260,000 grow- 
ing bedding plants that wUl be ready 
to be transplanted to the parks tlie 
middle of May. Geraniums, cannas, sal- 
vias and coleus are in the majority, and 
Park Superintendent CritcheU says the 
flowers will be finer in appearance than 
any spring plants that have ever been 
set out in the parks. 



PRUlfmG AND PLANTING FRUn TREES. 

Most of the spring pruningof fruit trees, 
such as apples, peaches, plums, etc., has 
been done by this time. This has con- 
sisted chiefly in thinning out any inter- 
fering branches, so as to allow those that 
remain to get the full benefit of the sun. 
We have perhaps no precisive method of 
pruning, as understood in Europe, where 
each tree is carefully si udied and pruned 
each year according to a definite plan. 
Such methods, however advantageous 
I hey may *^ for the fine development of 
shapely trees and fruit, can hardly be 
practiced in America, where the acres of 
the various fruits would make it a 
formidable and expensive task. However, 
a svstem of pruning or thinning is extens- 
ive! v practiced, and those caring for small 
orchards or a few trees will find this 
judicious thinning to greatly benefit the 
tree, both as to productiveness and 
longevity. We may remark in extenua- 
tion of those who have neglected this 
operation eaually good success can be 
accomplished in this renovating process 
by summer pruning, when undesirable or 
interfering branches may be more readily 
recognized. Whatever tools may be 
emfjoyed the cut should be clean, but 
the chopping of branches with an axe 
cannot under any circumstances be justi- 
fied. 



The past winter has been extremely 
severe in many parts of the country prac- 
tically destroying the peach crop, and in 
many cases fumost killing the trees. In 
this connection in the press bulletin issued 
bv the Hatch Experiment station, of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural college, Prof 
P. A. Waugh, horticulturist, says that, 
i» his judgment, the best treatment tor 
peach trees thus injured by freezing is to 
cut the tops back in proportion to the 
damage. In any case it will be proper to 
cut away all the dead wood, leaving only 
that which is strong enough to make a 
fairly vigorous start of buds in the spring. 
This can be determined in general by 
cutting into a branch vri th the pruning? 
knife. If the wood is black inside, or if it 
shows considerable discolored layers, it 
is probably either dead or so much 
injured that it will not start its buds 
vigorously. The photograph shows the 
cutting back to the two-year-old wood 
of trees suffering from this rigorous 
winter. All the wood lying around the 
tree is injured or dead, and many of the 
smaller branches may still have to be 
removed. It may be needless to say that 
the trees should be assisted in making a 
start by the application of nitrogenoas 
manures and a system of cultivation to 
encourage their growth and fiiture use- 
fulness. 

This is a propitious time for planting 
fruit trees. No one is too old. We owe 
it to posterity to plant Taluable kinds 
of fruit trees, for nre not we ourselves 







PRIMULA BUTTBRCUP.— See page 61t. 
(W. K. Harris' new primroae ) 
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benefitted by the forethought of our pro- 
genitors? The home should be sur- 
rounded as far as practicable with the 
varieties of fruits that arc known to do 
well in the neighborhood. The influence 
of soils, climate and location are too 
complex to be discussed here. By giving 
the tree a good start, however, tuture 
disappointment will belargely overcome. 
This consists when plantinji:, not merely 
of making a hole of sufficient size to 
accommodate the roots, but when not 
on cultivated ground one of at least 
three Jeet in diameter, excavating Con- 
siderable subsoil and providing good top 
soil lor filling in. When planting be care- 
ful to distribute the roots evenly, filling 
intervening spaces with fine soil. 
Remove damaged roots and exercise 
great care that the roots are not exposed 
unnecessarily to the drying wind and 
sun. The application as to nearly all 
other trees when transplanting of plac- 
ing them at the same depth as previously 
standing is essential. Tramp firmly and 
mulch. A shortening back of the previous 
year's growth or, in the case.of the peach, 
cutting back to the stem will counter- 
balance the effect of the operation and 
result in making a better start. 

Let the whole operation be carried on 
with the earnestness of one fulfilling an 
important mission. Small fruits, as 
raspberries, currants, gooseberries, 
strawberries, etc , may now be planted. 
They may be plentiful in season in the 
market, but nothing approaches the 
home product in freshness and flavor. 
For the home garden they may be grown 
in conjunction with the vegetables as 
space permits and receive the same care 
in cultivation, the special treatment of 
which we hope from time to time to dis- 
cuss. Francis Cunxi.ng. 



consul at Lyons, Prance, February 9, 
1904. He savs that "larmyard manure 
has always given us results quite as good 
as those of chemical lertilizers." 



AIIERICAN FOMOLOGICAL SOOUBTY. 

The secretary of this national society 
of fruit-growers and students of horti- 
culture, announces that the report of the 
proceedings of the Boston convention 
has just come from the press and is ready 
for distribution. This report contains 
an unusually large amount of valuable 
matter, including, as it does, the 
addresses of noted scientists and pomolo- 
gists. Important changes appear in the 
amended code of nomenclature. For the 
first time the pomological history of the 
middle states is written up; the chapter 
on ideals in pomology is full ol sugges- 
tions; the cold storage of fruits is thor- 



oughly discussed. There is also to be 
found an important contribution on the 
judging of fruits by the score-card 
method. Originators of new fruits 
should acquaint themselves with the 
method of ad interim awards recently 
adopted by the society whereby the 
grower can enter a new fruit for a Wilder 
silver medal at any time of the year. 
The biennial fee is $2; life fee $20, pavable 
tp Treasurer L. R. Taft. Agricultural 
College, Mich, or Secretary John Craig, 
Cornell University, Ithaca. N. Y. 



GANO AND BLACK BEN DAVIS. 

At a meeting of the Benton County 
Horticultural Society, Benton County, 
Ark., February 6, Vice- President Lincoln, 
Alvin Dickson, Mr. Woolsey and Mr. Eld 
objected to the hasty action of the com- 
mittee appointed by the Arkansas State 
Society to decide whether the Gano and 
Black Ben Davis were the same or differ- 
ent apples. Such decision should be from 
a thorough test of the frait and this could 
not be had now. On motion the follow- 
ing resolutions wereunanimouslyadopted 
by the Society: 

Whereas: A committee appointed by the Mis- 
souri St«te Horticultural Society, coDsistinir of 
J. C. Evans, W. T. Floarney and Prof. J. C. Whlt- 
ten, after a thoroush investigation extendint; over 
a period of more than two years reported that the 
Black Ben Davis was not a seper^te variety of 
apples, and: 

Whereds: The Arkansas State Horticultural 
Society at its recent meeting at Van Buren, 
Arkansas, approved the finding of a committee 
whlQb reported said Blaqk Ben Davis is a separa'e 
variety after an iovestlKationof less than tw<fnty- 
four hours. Therefore: 

Res'Ived: That this society doei not accept 
the Black Ben Davis as separate variety ui tU 
further ipvpstigation by oomp«tens persons shall 
establish that fact. 



Newport, R. I.— The work of scraping 
the trees on private estates to guard 
against the elm beetle is quite general 
this season. 

Urbana, III. — The department 01 
agronomy of the College ol Agriculture 
has under construction an iron frame 
greenhouse. The house is 22x75 feet and 
will be used for pot ctdtures of the vari- 
ous soil types found by the state soil sur- 
vey. The material was furnished by 
Lord & Bumham Company; Irvington- 
on Hudson^ N. Y. 



CH£MICAL GRAPE MANURES POOR. 

J. M. . GuiUon, director of the post 
established for vinicole studies at Cog- 
nac writes that results ol his experiments 
and those ot two or three other grape 
growers are that chemical manures in 
grape growing have not given much sat- 
isfaction, reports John C. Covert, U. S. 




BEGONIAS AS GROWN BY FRANCIS CANNING, AMHERST, MASS.— See page 618. 
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their interest, and it behooves you, one and all, to 
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A TRBB to be well planted mtiBt be well 
dug. 

Start the tnberotts b^onias and glox- 
inias now. 

HoETicuLTURE, aays Geoi^ge C. Wat- 
son, knows no latitude, no longitude. 

W. H. Dbrbt, of Revere, Mass., a mar- 
ket gardener of long experience advises 
young men to build greenhouses. 

Prof. L. R. Taft will be in attendance 
at the horticultural bttilding of the 
world's fair at St. Louis a great deal of 
the time this summer and will be glad to 
have his friends call on him there. 

In our issue of April 1, page 602, there 
is an illustrated note on Helenium 
autumnale. The sender of this note was 
evidently mistaken about the plant as on 
close inspection it seems to be a species 
of helianthus and, as one of our corre- 
spondents suggests, probably H. Maxi- 
miliana. 

Two new azaleas made a favorable 
impression in the New York market 
last Baster. They are named in com- 
pliment to two of the best known plant 
growers for the New York market, 
J. M. Keller and Julius Roehrs. J. M. 
Keller is similar to Simon Mardner with 
flowers larger and more double than that 
of Van der Cruyssen. Julius Roehrs is of 
an intense color, excelling in that respect 
any of the popular varieties. 



COMPOST FLOWER POTS. 

B. Remmers & Sons, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., have invented a machine for making 
flower pots of common garden soil and 
cow manure. Seedlings and cuttings are 
started in these pots, which with the 
plants are put directly into the ground 
at planting time. In this way the soil 
around the plants is not disturbed. 



TO MUSHROOM SPAWN PURCHASERS. 

We have information which leads us to 
believe that some alleeed mushroom 
spawn companies, now advertising exten- 
sively bv means of circulars, are fraudu- 
lent and where any reader of this paper 
receives such circular matter by mail 
would advise that it be turned over to 
the local postal authorities for investiga- 
tion, unless it comes from dealers of 
known reliability. 



ROTANY m THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Bd. Gardbnikg:— Is it not about time 
botany was taught in our public schools 
—or certainly in our schools of art? Four 
of our popular monthly magazines have 
on their covers Baster lilies as a part of 
their pictorial illustrations, three of 
which are imperfectly drawn and conse- 
quently quite as imperfectly illustrated. 
Those appearing on the Strand magazine 
have pistils and stamens all right. The 
other three have only the pistils appear- 
ing. 0! ye artistsi B. L. 



FOREST PARK BILL PASSED. 

State Senator Burton of New York at- 
tacked in the state senate recently the 
bill appropriating $200,0(X) to purchase 
addititional forest landi for the State 
Forest park in the Adirondacks, and 
$50,000 to purchase additional Catskill 
State park lands. He insisted that the 
money should be spent equally between 
the two parks and said that the people 
of New York city could more readily af- 
ford to go to the Catskill park than to 
the Adirondacks. His motion to amend 
the bill was passed. 



OUTDOOR ART ASSOCIATION. 

woman's auxiuart mbbting. 
The spring meeting of the Woman's 
Auxiliary of the American Park and Out- 
door Art Association will be held in the 
south parlor of the Auditorium hotel, 
Chicago, Saturday, April 30. at 2.30 p. 
m. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, of Phila- 
delphia, president of the American Park 
and Outdoor Art Association, will be the 
guest of honor. 



2:80— t: IS. Reports of offloersand other buslneis. 
8:15. AaaresB, ''Outdoor Art" 

CLIKTON B0GEB8 WOODBUTF. 

Three-minute talks oa work of vari- 
ous branches and affiliated societies, 
by members. 

A social hour will loUow the meeting. 
You are cordially asked to be present. 



SCOTCH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBmON. 

A jT^at international horticultural 
exhibition will be held at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, September 13-15, 1905. indu- 
siye, under the auspices of the Royal 
Caledonian Horticultural Society and 
the patronage of the king. It is fourteen 
years since Uie last international horti- 
cultural exhibition in Scotland and the 
society feels that the time has now 
arrived when another should be held to 
show the marked advances in horticul- 



ture. The show will be held in the 
Waverly market, famous as the scene of 
many great ezlubitions. For copies of 
the preliminary prize list apply to the 
secretary, P. Murray Thompson, 5 York 
place, Bdinburgh, Scotland. 



SOCIETT OF AMERICAN FLORISTS. 

DBPARTMBNT OF PLANT REGISTRATION. 

It having been shown that a rose is 
already in existence bearing the name of 
Enchantress, announcement is now made 
that the name Enchanter has been given to 
the variety registered as Enchantress by 
John Cook ol Baltimore. Dealers are 
urgently requested to make the necessary 
change in their trade announcements and 
catalogues that conhuion may be 
avoided. 

The address of Secretarv Wm. J. 
Stewart has been changed from ' 79 
Milk street, Boston, Mass., to 11 Hamil- 
ton place, room 11, Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN GROWN NARCISSUS BULBS. 

The bulbs of Narcissus grandiflorus 
Paper White and N. Princeps exhibited 
by Misses Wilson, Montgomery, Ala., at 
Milwaukee last August for test as to 
forcing qualities, have been bloomed by 
Carl Jurgens of Newport, R. I., who re- 

gorts that the Paper Whites which 
owered were very fine and fully equal to 
imported stock. There were, however, 
a good many ''sets'' in the collection, the 
bubs evidentlv having been grown in a 
dump and taken up as such and sepa^ 
rated. Mr. Jurgens expresses the belief 
that had these sets been planted out, as 
is done in general bulb culture, and 
grown for one season, they would have 
made most excellent bulbs, like those 
that flowered. 

As to the N. Princeps, results were not 
so satisfactory, although th^ were not 
forced till late, and in &d&. Jurgens' 
opinion tbe climate of Montgomery is 
too warm for the growing of. bulbs of 
this dass. Wm. J. Stewart, Sec'y. 



CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 

The premium list of spedal prizes for 
the exhibition of the Chiysanthemum 
Sodety of America, in connection with 
the Massachusetts Hortictdtural Sodety, 
Boston, Mass., is not yet completed but 
the following prizes have been offered : 

By W. Wdls & Co., Redhill, Surrev, 
Bng., gold, silver-gilt, and silver medals, 
three prizes for six biooms of any of the 
Wells-Pockett set of 1903, not less than 
two varieties to be shown. The list of 
eligible varieties, as approved by Mr. 
Wells is as follows: W. Duckham, May- 
nell, S. T. Wright, Harrison Dick, Ldla 
Filkins, P. A. Cobbold. Donald McLeod, 
Mrs. T. Longley, Mrs. R. Hunt, Mary 
Inglis, Hester Edwards, Pantia Ralli, 
Cheltoni. 

By the E. G. Hill Co., Richmond, Ind., 
a silver vase to be known as "The E. G. 
Hill Trophy," value $25, open to private 
gardeners only; twenty blooms in twenty 
varieties, one bloom to a vase. 

By Chas. H. Totty, of Madison, N. J., 
$25, $15, and $10 tor a vase of twelve 
blooms of Chrysanthemum Wm. Duck- 
ham. 

Bv A. Herrington, Madison, N. J., $6, 
and $4 for vase of six blooms, any chrys- 
anthemum. The C. S. A. Cup will be 
offered as in previous years. In addition 
to this the C. S. A. offers three prizes of 
$25, $15, and $10 for 24 blooms, in 24 
varieties, on 15-inch stems, open to all. 

Further announcements will be made 
next week. Fred. H. Lemon, Sec'y, 
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The Gardeners' Club. 



We shall be pleased at all times to receive brief 
notes of general Interest on practioal cultural 
matters from gardeners for use in this depart- 
ment. Notes of the movements of gardeners, 
changes of address, etc., are also desirable. 



A WORD TO GARDENERS. 

We find the following in the preface to 
the first edition of the ^Gardeners' Direc- 
tory," jnst issued by the American Florist 
Company of Chicago, and consider it 

Suite suitable for reproduction here at 
bis time: 

"The disposition evinced by our wealthy 
citizens to adorn their establishments by 
means of the gardener's art is a most 
hopeful sign. Every true gardener should 
give his best thought and invention, in 
and out of season, to the development of 
such places along newer and better and 
more artistic lines, ever striving to keep 
pace with the possibilities of the financial 
ability of the owners and keep pace vrith 
that grand work and that great art 
which is so nearly related to ours and 
which continues to make such wonderful 
aidvances, architecture, The true gar- 
dener who works with nature's trees, 
plants and flowers, surely has a better 
claim and higher opportunities for 
artistic results than he who works with 
stone, day or marble." 

A MODEL GARDENERS' CLUB. 

We stopped off at Dobb's Ferry the 
other night to attend the meeting of the 
Dobb's Ferry Gardeners' Association. 
We had often heard of the enthusiasm 
and work of the Dobb's Ferry gardeners 
and have attended one or two of their 
exhibitions, but we never had the privi- 
lege before of entering into their family 
circle. This noble little band has 
sprung from a small beginning. Their 
.work at first was entirely directed to 
charity. They co-operated' at first with 
several of the leading ladies of the dis- 
trict in the management of a fall flower 
show, the proceeds of which (and also 
the flowers when the exhibition was 
over), went to augment the needy and 
w^orthy exchequer of the Dobb's Ferry 
Hospital. The prizes were all subscribed 
and sithough they perhaps did not 
amount to much thev were nevertheless 
keenly contested, the winner counting 
the intrinsic value above the dollars and 
cents. The schedule of classes for the 
fourth annual exhibition is issued, 
and from this small beginning the asso- 
ciation has sprung. The membership is 
made up of all the leading gardeners in 
the district and though not as large as 
many of the neighboring societies, they 
lack nothing in enthusiasm. The pro- 
ceedings were entirely ixiformal and 
reminded one more of a family gathering 
met for a social friendly chat than an 
association bound tightly by parliament- 
ary rules. 

A small prize is given every meeting for 
the best euibit At this meeting it was 
^venfor the two best plants ofgerani- 
nms, and was won by Robt. Boreham, 

gardener to the J. J. McComb estate, 
lobb's Ferry. The after talk followed 
npon geraniums generally, and upon the 
most suitable kinds of bulbous stock for 
forcing. The chat as alreadv stated was 
qtiite informal and the very best of good 
lellowslup prevailed. Such meeting are 
held twice a month. It is refreshing to 
be present at such a gathering, and such 
friendly meeting ought to be encouraged 
in every distnct. Such association is 



worthy of emulation, and incalculable 
good for the men concerned and the pro- 
fession at large must be the outcome. 
There is a marked jealousy amongst gar- 
deners in many places, and it arises from 
nothing else but narrow mindedness. 
Such gatherings dispel this and the 
knowledge diflused wnen all horticultural 
topics are thus talked over is apparent 
in the district in which such men live. It 
shows that there is a desire to keep 
posted and up to date. 

We came across a gardener recently 
who has charge of a large place, which 
belongs to a member of the 400. We 
asked him why he didn't attend some of 
these meetings, and he replied quite 
indignantly "that he didn't need to." We 
visited his place and found the grapery 
frdl of chickens, and when we asked 
what was the matter with the grapes 
he said: ''I think the chickens pay bet- 
ter." We asked if it wouldn't be more 
profitable to get some of the newer varie- 
ties of carnations, but he said "No. 
McGowan and Portia are good enough 
for me." The roses looked bad and we 
asked him what bethought was the mat- 
ter. He said: "I guess they want new 
soil; these plants have been growing in 
that same soil for six years." We con- 
curred with him that it might be better 
to change the soil, but he thought the 
roses would be all right again and we 
didn't trv to argue the point. Happy 
man; his brain is not troubled with the 
world's evolutions, and we could only 
sigh as we recalled the old proverb: 
"Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be 
wise." 

Nothing dispels the cobwebs like asso- 
ciation with our fellows. Let us have 
more of it. Travblbr. 

NOTES OF NEWPORT, R. I. 

The beautiful estate of B. J. Berwind 
is still being added to in the matter of 
shrubbery. Several carloads of hearty 
rhododendrons, azaleas and box trees 
vrill be added thi^ spring to the borders 
under the able direction of Bruce Butter- 
ton, the head gardener. 

George Westland, formerly gardener 
for Commodore Lewis Cass Ledyard at 
" Bay View," has gone to Cambridge, 
Mass., to take charge of the greenhouses 
and shrubbery for Mount Auburn ceme- 
tery. 

Miss Ellen P. Mason at her new villa 
on Rhode Island avenue is having made 
an Italian garden. There will be a lilv 
pond with a fou >tain in the center. A 
lot of herbaceous stock vrill be used. 

Hitchings & Company of New York 
have recently built a fine greenhouse for 
R. L. Beekman and are now at work on 
two more, one for Miss Alice Keteltas 
and the other for J. A. Godman. 

Some large terra cotta vases have ar- 
rived for Mrs. W. S. Wells' estate and 
will be placed on the lawn between the 
trees. Workmen are now excavating for 
the f:.undations for them. 

The Jamestown Golf and County dub 
is getting its links and putting greens in 
order for the coming season's play, fertil- 
izing the whole property and reseeding 
where necessary. 

The private gardners are getting their 
hydrangeas into shape for the season. 
Many of them are using alum, rusty 
nails and other wa\s to make them color 
well. 

The Park department is engaged ifi re- 
sodding worn places in the public squares 
and also uncovering the beds of btubs in 
the hope that warm weather is near. 

Mrs. Burke-Roche is having a large 
tract sown down to timothy and red 



top grasses at her stock farm. She has 
some beautiful horses. 

That eleji^ant bed of hardy rhododen- 
drons which last season attracted so 
much attention on the estate of George 
L. Rives seems to have withstood the 
winter perfectly, and appears in fine con- 
dition. C. Ramlose, the head gardener, 
has recently uncovered it and takes the 
greatest care of it. A very heavy top- 
dvessing is applied every fall, and every 
few years the soil around the plants is 
renewed. 

A great many large trees have been 
mov^ with frozen balls of earth to the 
estates on Bellevue avenue, where imme- 
diate effects are desired. Some trees so 
large that eight horses have been required 
to team them have been used. Wadley 
& Smyth have done a great deal of this 
work. 

Mr. Bond, head gardner for Mrs. H. M. 
Brooks at "Rockhurst," has some ele- 
gant white stocks in bloom. X. 



HOVEFIENTS OF GARDENERS. 

Robt. Angus, lately with Mrs. Barnes 
at New Haven, Conn,, has been engaged 
as gardener for Col. Jay, Katonah, N. Y. 

Jas. Morrison goes to Bradish John- 
stone, Esq., Islip, Long Island, N. Y., in 
place of Mr. Gibson, deceased. 

W. T. Ross has been engaged as 
gardener to P. Newbold, Poughkeepsie, 
in place of T. BelL 

T. Bell, lately with Mr. Newbold, goes 
as gardener to P.Sturgis, Esq., Pairfield, 
Conn., in place of Henry Brown. 

A. W. Golding, lately foreman in the 
greenhouses atGreystone, Yonkers, N. Y., 
has been engaged as gardener to D. G. 
Reid, Irvington, N. Y. Mr. Reid has pur- 
chased the old Dr. Warner place and also 
two parcels of land that lie in proximity 
to it. Dr. Warner's place has long been 
considered one of the best on the Hudson 
river, but Mr. Reid is to ezilarge and 
greatly improve it. It has many fine 
natural aspects and ofifers great oppor- 
tunities to the landscape artist. This is 
a place where you don't have to "mend 
nature, butchange itrather." Mr. Reid's 
work will be watched with interest. 

Geo. McRae has been engaged as 
gardener to Mrs. H. Villard, Dobb's 
Perry, N. Y. 

ONCIDIUH TIGRINUH UNGUICULATUM. 

Oncidium tigrinum unguiculatum, ex- 
hibited by George Melvin, gardener to 
Colonel Charles Pfaff, South Praming- 
ham, Mass., at a meeting of the Newport 
Horticultural Society Pebruary 17 and 
awarded the socie^'s silver medal, was a 
superb specimen. If it could be taken as 
a sample of what can be done with this 
variety it ought to find a place in every 
collection of orchids. The plant had 
three spikes; each over five feet long, and 
carried 150 flowers. This variety is 
somewhat smaller in flower than O. 
ti^num, its color a pale green speckled 
with crimson, and lip a clear yellow, it 
is a native of Mexico. This is the second 
silver medal of this society that Mr. Mel- 
vin has been awarded for orchids in the 
last four months, besides two gratuities. 

The members of the Newport Horti- 
cultural Society were addressed by Ken- 
yon L. Butterficld, president of the Agri- 
cultural College at Kingston, March 16 
on "Bducation and the Modern Parmer." 

At the request of the State Board of 
Agriculture Alex. MacLellan has written 
an article on the extermination of the 
San lose scale which is to be printed by 
the board and distributed throughout 
the state. D. M, 
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The Experiment Stations. 



Experiment station workers will favor us by 
sendintr short comments on their experiences and 
news notes of a obaraoter likely to interest our 
general readers. ^^^^^^ 

San Josb Scale. — This diseaae is 
described, its historr g^iven and experi- 
ments to care it related in bulletin No. 90 
of the Maryland Experiment Station. 
The ideal cure is held to be a lime, sul- 
phur and salt wash applied in the spring 
just before the buds b^in to swell. The 
materials may be boiledf together or sepa- 
rately and then mixed. It is rubbed or 
painted on the trunk and large branches. 

Michigan's Apple Crop.— A genera- 
tion a^o, says extension bulletin No. 1 of 
the Michigan Experiment Station, Michi- 
gan was an apple Eden. Now the apple 
crop is almost obsolete. The cause is 
found in the deterioration of the soil, the 
failure to till the orchards and the 
increase in insects and fungus growths. 
The remedies are enrichment of the soil, 
tillage of the orchard and spraying to 
anninilate parasites. 

Pruning the Peach.— Top pruning 
should be done as soon as a peach tree is 

glanted and the height advocated in 
ulletin No. 62 of the Delaware Experi- 
ment Station is 18 inches. Low neatl 
trees are favored because it is easier to 
pick fruit from them and to combat dis- 
ease on them and they are not so liable 
to injury by storms. Shearing or cutting 
off all the Umbs and twigs to a definite 
outline should be avoided. 

Relative Value op Cover Crops.— In 
bulletin No. 60 of the Delaware Experi- 
ment Station a table is given showing the 
value of the fertilizers contained in differ- 
ent crops per acre as follows: Soja bean, 
$20.44; cow pea, $11.40: vetch, $19 64; 
rape, $24.99; Cow Horn turnip, $21.01; 
Cnmson clover, $22.37; alfalfa (Novem- 
ber), $14.17; Red clover, $16.06; alfalfa 
(June), $5.02. Nitrogen is rated at 12, 
potash at 5 and phosphoric acid at 3 cents 
a pound. 

Profit in Spraying Grapes.— The gain 
in crops resulting h'om spraying and the 
best mixture for the purpose are discussed 
in Bulletin No. 63 otthe Delaware Experi- 
ment Station. Experiments in spraying 
Concord grapes showed that two spray- 
ings of Bordeaux mixture increased the 
yield approximately one hundred per 
cent. The first spraying should be made 
when the leaves are about half grown, 
followed by a second when the fruit has 
reached the size of buck shot. 

How Maple Sap Flows.— Interesting 
results of experiments with sugar maple 
trees are given in bulletin No. 105 of the 
Vermont Experiment Station. Varia- 
tions in the temperature affect the vol- 
ume of the gases imprisoned in the trunk 
of the tapped tree and make the flow 
intermittent, it is said. Pour-fifths oi 
the sugar yielded from a tap hole six 
inches deep came from the outer three 
inches of wood tissue. The tap hole four 
feet above the ground was found to be 
best. Sixty- three per cent oi the sap 
drops before noon. 

Legumes and Soil Fertility.— The 
growing of le&^umes is absolutely neces- 
sarv as part of any ?conomic system to 
maintain the fertility of the soil in gen- 
eral agriculture in Illinois, says Bulletin 
No. 94, of the Illinois Experiment Station, 
and for the successful growing of Wumes 
the presence of the pro })er species otnitro- 
gen-gathering bacteria is essential. Unless 
the same legume has been grown success- 



fully on the land in recent years, the soil 
should be inoculated directly with the 
bacteria needed. For use on soils defi- 
cient in phosphorus steamed bone meal 
is thougnt most economical. 

Value op Spraying Potatoes.- Bulle- 
tin No. 241 of the New York Experiment 
Station shows that the loss from late 
blight in the state in 1903 is conserva- 
tively estimated at $10,000,000. The 
grower who sprays thoroughly every 
year insures his crop against blight and 
rot and in a season when disease is 
epidemic makes profit to pay the cost of 
spraying for many years, it is held. At 
Geneva, in 1902 the gain from spraying 
three times during the season was 45 per 
cent and from spraying every two weeks 
56V^ per cent, in 1903 the gains were 
50V^ and 68 per cent respectively. 



POPULARIZING THE PEONY. 

The following paper was read by Geo. 
C. Watson, oi Philadelphia, Pa., before 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
April 2, 1904: 

I suppose it is not everr day you have 
a chance to look at a Philadelphian. I 
can assure you it was quite a wrench for 
me to drag myself away from my desk at 
this busy season, but I am proud to 
claim that I am half a Bostonian 
myself, and I really could not resist 
the temptation. In my early days I sat 
for five vears under the shadow of 
Panueil Hall, and I know of no better 
place to absorb the grand traditions of 
the gardening achievements of Boston 
than in the vicinity of that time honored 
building. I learned there to appreciate 
the great names in the gardening history 
oi Boston, from the Endicotts and Fan- 
ueils and Fessendens and Brecks down 
to the Wilders and Hoveys, Olmsteds 
and Harrises and many others that I do 
not think of for the minute. 

When I settled in Philadelphia some 
sixteen years ago I soon found that they 
also had a roll of honor in the gardening 
world oi which they were proud. Thej 
bad their Bartrams, their Marshalls, their 
Pierces, their McMahons, and later their 
Buists, their Landreths, their Meehans, 
and manv others who had added greatly 
to the achievements of gardening in that 
locality. There was, therefore, a strong 
bond of amity between the two centres 
of gardening in North America, each 
appreciating what the other had done 
and basking in the sunshine of a cosmo- 
politan ^lory which they claim as a com- 
mon henta^e. You can, therefore, appre- 
ciate my feelings when your secretary, 
Mr. Rich, asked me to come to Boston 
and talk peonies to you. I told him that 
I was not confident that I could make 
the subject interesting but that I could 
talk all day and still, perhaps, not tell 
them very much on the subject. I am not 
a peony expert by any means and do not 
pretend for a moment to consider mvself 
in the same class as a Terry, a Richardson, 
a Hovey or a Thurlow. I am merely a 
lover of'^ this king of border flowers, an 
onlooker whose delight and wonder at 
the amcuibg development of what may 
be termed the modern peony is unbounded 
and who takes an equal delight in trying 
to impart some of this enthusiasm to 
others. 

Although my official connection with 
the S. A. F. Peony Association, which 
had its inception at the Asheville conven- 
tion in 1902, might lead some of you to 
expect that I would say something about 
the nomenclature of the peony, I may 
state that that matter is only in its 
initiatory stage and it will take a long 



time before definite results can be 
obtained. A nucleus of a test collection 
has been formed in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, and this will be added to 
from time to time. The number of varie- 
ties planted out is small as yet and the 
efifort can only be termed a step in the 
right direction so far. 

But the matterof nomenclature though 
important need not hinder efiforts to still 
further popularize the modem peony by 
exhibitions, by lectures, by writings in 
the horticultural press or by anv other 
means that may suggest themselves. 
For although the past tenor fifteen years 
have witnessed a great increase in public 
favor, it is as yet nothing to what the 
merits of the subject entiUeit. Mention 
a peony to the average owner of a gar- 
den and nine times out of ten the flower 
that rises to his mind's eye is the old 
double red of our grandmother's garden 
—very good in its way but without fra- 
grance, or size or form and not to be 
compared with the gon^eous, many col- 
ored, fragrant masses ofbloom which go 
to the make-up of the modem varieties. 

One reason why more peonies are not 
grown is the comparative slowness g^f 
reproduction as compared with roses 
and other popular flowers. These latter 
can be quickly raised from cuttings and 
when quite small lend themselves admir- 
ably to that magnificent medium for 
spreading a love of flowers among the 
people, the mail order catalogue. If 
*'twelve^for-adollar" of voung plants of 
the modem peonies could be sent broad- 
cast over the land through the mails as 
is done with roses there would be less 
necessitvfor societies like yours or enthu- 
siasts like myself making efforts to tdl 
the people about the gorgeousness and 
fragrance of the new peonies. The cata- 
logue man would do the work for us and 
far quicker and better too. But we have 
to depend on root division, etc, for prop- 
agating the desirable varieties and good 
pieces with two or three eyes cost a great 
deal more to produce than a young rose 
plant. As for new varieties these are 
raised from seed and four or five years 
must elapse before they are judgeable. 
From a commercial standpoint the 
peony is emphatically not the plant for 
small capital and quick returns. It takes 
money, time and patience to get results; 
but when the restuts are obtained what 
a glorious reward for the efforts expended! 

In a wild state the peony family con- 
sists of some twenty-five distinct species. 
Baker's monograph of 1884 enumerates 
twenty- two, that of R. Irwin Lynch in 
1890 gives twenty-five. The latter 
authority was of the opinion that our 
modern garden forms originated mostlv 
from two of these species, namely, P. albi- 
flora, a native of Siberia, and the Euro- 
pean P. officinalis. Some few are tracer 
able to P. peregrina, a native of South- 
em Europe, two or three to P. tenuifolia, 
a Russian species, and considerable influ- 
ence is also attributed to two double 
forms imported from China, P. Reeveai 
and P. Pottsi. These last two are termed 
*' hybrids of Sinensis" by Verdierof Paris, 
who achieved prominence as a disemin- 
ator of new peonies about 1838. Accoid- 
ing to Mr. Paul the first raisers were 
M. Lemon Pere, of Porte St. Denis, Paris, 
1 824; M. Jacques, gardener to King Louis 
Phillipe, at Neuilly. 1824, whose collec- 
tion passed on to his nephew, M. Victor 
Verdier; and M. Guerin, Paris, 1837. M, 
Lemoine. of Nancy, and M. Keteleer, of 
Paris, were also prominent raisers ol 
peonies from the beginning of their cuf- 
ture. Lemoine refers to the rich coUec- 
tion of the Prince de Salm Dyck, at 
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Soulange Bodin, near Paris, which he saw 
in 1842. A most distinguished French 
raiser was M. Calot, of Donai, who 
inherited the Comte de Cussj collection 
and continued the collection and pro- 
duction of seedlings to 1872, when the 
collection passed into the hands ofM. 
Crousse, of Nancy, who did much to 
bring the standcira up to the high mark 
our collections have now attained. M. 
Bujck, the raiser of the celebrated 
Pestiya Maxima, and M. Parmentier, of 
Bnghien, were among the prominent 
workers on the peony in Belgium in the 
early days. In England little had been 
done with the peony up to 1850 when 
Salter began his collection. Kelway 
started hybridizing in 1864 and his 
his ener^ and long continued enterprise 
in raising and distributing improyed 
forms has done much to popularize the 
peony. In 1884 Kelway catalogued 250 
yarieties; of these sixty-three were new, 
single, and forty-one new double, of his 
own raising. Kel way's exhibit at the 
Royal Horticultural Society's show that 
year, according to Richard Dean, "greatly 
astonished old fashioned gardeners who 
could look back to the time when only 
about twenty, all told, species and yarie- 
ties, were known in cultiyation." Barr, 
Hooi>cr, Paul and others were also 
prominent among the English horticul- 
turists who did good work on the peony. 

In America, so far as I haye been able 
to learn, there are but few names promi- 
nent as raisers of new yarieties. Among 
the first of whom I find mention is that 
of H. A. Terry, of Iowa. Mr. Terry 
writes me that he commenced growing 
peonies in 1858, getting his first stock 
from Prince, of Flushing, thirty yarieties 
including Humei, Pottsi, Reeyesi, Frag- 
rans. Count of Paris, Festiya Maxima, 
Lutetiana, Edulis superba, Plenissima 
Rosea, Queen Victoria, etc. Most of 
the thirty produced seed freely and Mr. 
Terry soon had thousands of seedlings, 
but he says that generally not fiye in a 
thousand would be worth propagating 
and often not one. He has now a fine 
collection of some 200 choice yarieties of 
his own raising. Mr. Terry is of the 
opinion that Festiya Maxima is still the 
best all around white, and for pink he 
thinks there is none much better than 
Plenissima Rosea. Groyer Cleyeland is 
his best dark crimson. Of fancy colored 
varieties he names Carrie, Esther, La 
Reine, Mrs. Pleas, Maude, Hutchinson, 
Stephania and Variegata. "I am now in 
my 78th year," says Mr. Terry, "and 
do not know how long I will continue to 
grow peonies, but I want to be sur- 
rounded with them as long as I liye. 
They are like my children, yery dear to 
tne.'' I haye heard Morning Star, one of 
his seedlings, highly spoken of. It has 
light delicate outer petals and the inner 
ones radiate like star rays from the 
center. Said to be a most loycly, frag- 
rant and winsome flower. His Mrs. 
Harrison is also a fine one with deep red 
outer petals, center delicate pink. Mrs. 
Sarah E Pleas, of Indiana, has also been 
an ardent worker in raising new 
varieties for many years. Her yariety. 
Golden Wedding, is unique and beau- 
tiinl. 

Your own Richardson was also a noted 
raiser of new yarieties. His work I haye 
no historical data concerning, but pre- 
flurae it must haye been done during the 
60's and 70*s. The records of your 
society would tell. His yariety Rubra 
Superba is considered by many to rank 
in Its color with the celebrated Festiya 
Maxima. One of its most yaluable char- 
acteristics from a commercial standpoint 



is its shipping and keeping qualities. A 
large shipper of cut peony blooms to the 
Chicago market, wno handled last sea- 
son oyer 300,000 peonies of the best 
yarieties of the day, states that Rubra 
Superba is the best shipper and keeper of 
all. Richardson's Perfection, Dorchester, 
Grandi flora and Norfolk are also very 
fine yarieties. Hoyey, Ellwanger, Peter- 
son, Barry, Pentland, Thurlow, are also 
among the American names that should 
be added to the roll of honor as enthusi- 
asts if not actual raisers of new yarieties 
and there are doubtless others that I do 
not think of for the minute. Mr. Harri- 
son and Mr. Rosenfieldare doing splendid 
work in the west in popularizins^ the 
thoroughbred peony. All through the 
great west and northwest the people are 
becoming enthusiasts and are finding the 
peony a much more satisfactory plant 
than the rose. Mr. Rosenfield,ot Nebraska, 
has been quite successful in raising Amer- 
ican seedlings. One of the best is Blush- 
ing Maid, a light blush, late, yery fra^ 
grant. 

Around Chicago quite a number of 
large plantations haye been formed for 
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the sale of the cut blooms alone and they 
are reported as profitable. The peony is 
a good keeper when cut at the proper 
staee in the bud and they not only ship 
well long distances but can be kept in 
cold storage for weeks, and will open up 
beautifully when wanted and with the 
colors more periect and delicate than if 
they had been allowed to open on the 
plant. 

Now as to 'the varieties. I am fre- 
quently asked the embarrassing question 
as to which are the best twenty-fiye or 
fifty out of the hundreds and hundreds of 
fine new kinds now in commerce. I have 
tried it, on a few occasions, and each 
time I almost wish I hadn't. If, for 
instance, I should name Magnifica, some 
one will be after me as to which Mag- 
nifica. There at least two of that name. 
If I name Princess of Wales there are at 
least three of them, and so with many 
more. I used to make copious notes of 
of the exhibits at your Boston shows, 
including the grand collection of Mr. 
Thurlow in its heydey. I haye visited 
good collections when in flower and 
spent many delightful hours notebook in 
hand. I have grown a few good ones 



myself and what I haye been innocent 
enough to praise as good in the past, I 
at least thought so, howeyer mistaken. 
But I agree in advance that my list can 
be improved on by better judges, ard I 
submit same with a meekness exceeding 
the meekness of Moses and am perfectly 
satisfied to have it corrected on the 
shortest notice. For Massachusetts the 
four early flowering kinds namely: P. 
tenuifolia plena and the three colors of P. 
oflicinalis are indispensable, as they 
flower in May and are welcome even if 
they are not lar^e or fragrant. Among 
the June flowering I think I am fairly 
safe in mentioning the following: 

\7HiTB. 
Duke of Wellington Alice Juloecourt 

Festiva Maxima Grandiflora Nivea 

La Talipe Baroness Sohroeder 

La Vestale Helene Leslie 

Marie Lemotne Madame Dapont 

Dochess de Nemoars Vlscoantess Folkeitone 
Noemie Demay Triomphe de Paris 

PINK. 
Belle Doualssiene Madame de Vatry 

Caroline Allain Paganini 

Delioatiss ma Prinoess May 

Duobess of Sutherland Humei Camea 
Eugene Verdier Rosea Grandiflora 

Faust Alexandre Dumas 

General Bedeau Glorie de Patrie 

Leonie Josephine Parmentier 

Madame Br«>on Reine des Fieurs 

Lady Bramwell Washington 

DBBP ROSE. 
Dr. Bretoneau John Fraser 

Abel de Pulol Sir Charles Dilke 

Etendard du Grand Homme. 

DBBP CRIMSON. 
Rubra Superba Rubra triumphans 

Marshal Maomahon Delaohei 
Souv. d'Auguste Miellez Louis Van Houtte 

Francois Ortegal. 

The foregoing fifty are all medium 

griced yarieties that can be purchased at 
'om 25 cents to about $1 each. Many 
of the extra fine new ones haye not been 
included on account of their high price. 
Very few of ordinary planters care to 
pay $2 50, $3.50 or $5 a root for the 
yery latest, most of them preferring to 
wait until the prices haye become more 
reasonable before adding them to their 
collections. 

In regard to the culture of the peony I 
prefer to leaye that to more experienced 
and competent hands than my own. In 
a general way the details are known to 
all of you or can readily be found in your 
library. If I haye been able to interest 
you in these rambling notes on this mag- 
nificent flower, which is now commenc- 
ing to again take its true place in our 
gardens, I am happy and hope you wiU 
immediately resolye to plant a worthy 
collection of the grand modem yarieties. 

Obituary. 



GBORGB HUSTER. 

George Huster a prominent and illus- 
trious gardener of Philadelphia, Pa , 
died at his home on Wednesday, April 13. 
Death was caused by cancer of the 
stomach. The deceased was a Bayarian 
and was bom in 1836. He emigrated 
to this country in 1860 and settled in 
Philadelphia where he since resided. He 
first worked as assistant gardener in pri- 
yate places where his ability soon placed 
him in entire charge. He made a spec- 
ialty of hothouse grapes and won many 
prizes before the Pennsylyania Horticul- 
tural Society, where he was an import- 
ant exhibitor. On October 1 , 1872, he 
took charge of the Girard college 
grounds, which has really been his life 
work, as he was still chief gardener when 
death oyertook him in his 68th year. 
Mr. Huster was a most practical as well 
as intelligent gardener and kept well to 
the front, in fact in some things he was 
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a leader and blazed the way that others 
were glad to follow. One of his achieve- 
menta was the discovery of the croton as 
a bedding plant. In adding ▼arietr to 
the extensive decorations on the coUege 
grounds he planted beds of crotons and 
their beauty and the way in which they 
thrived in the full glare of the summer 
sun was a great demonstration to the 
trade of the possibilities of the plant 
and now thousands are grown for this 
purpose. He was also among the first 
with cacti and fancy caladiums as out- 
door bedding plants. Mr. Huster al- 
ways took a great interest in horticul- 
tural and kindred societies, being an 
active member of the Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society where he served with 
great success on its committees and al- 
ways worked hard for its success. He 
was also an enthusiastic member of the 
Florists' Club, being a member of the 
committee on exhibits. He was a very 
genial gentleman and always welcomed 
visitors and took pleasure in showing 
them about the college grounds in which 
were to be found examples of the finest 
bedding in the country. He was buried 
from the residence of a nephew (having 
alwavs remained a bachelor) on Mon- 
day fast. The funeral was lai-gely at- 
tended by many friends who also sent a 
number of beautiful flor^ emblems. The 
photograph reproduced on page 619 
was taken at the age of about 45 years. 

K. 

JAMBS A. WRIGHT. 

Prof. Jas. A. Wright, formerly profes- 
sor of horticulture at the State College 
of UtalK also a member of the state 
board of horticulture from its organizar 
tion and secretary of the board, died 
April 1 at Salt Lake City. He resigned 



his professorship at the college to become 
editor of the Inter- Mountain Farmer 
when the paper was established and 
edited it with great ability up to the 
time of his death although almost unable 
to move and unable to speak save in a 
whisper. He was only 47 years of age 
at the time of his death. 



LouisvitrLE, Ky.— Officers have been 
elected by the Floyd County Horticul- 
tural and Agricultural Society as follows: 
Joseph Stilger, president; J. £. Knierie- 
man, vice president: George B. Harrell, 
secretary, and L. Yenowine, treasurer. 
Meetings will be held by the society the 
first Saturday of each month. 



HALF STANDARD SPEOIIEN TREES. 

These trees are all extra strong picked speolmens, suitable for Individual or Isolated planting on 
the lawn, or where an immediate and handsome landscape effect ii desired. Many of them can be 
used to good advantage if planted in tabs for veranda decoration or in lullan Garden effects. 

«RAFTED-«ol|.fomi«4 HMds. Strsifht Stems. 6eo4 Rsott. Esch Per Doz. 
Imygdslus Albo Plena. Double white fl3wering Almond, 4 to 5 feet high, strong heads .. it.25 194.00 
CernusSaneuifiesArfenteeVariefltta. Silver Variegated Dogwood, 4 to 5 ft high, strong heads 2 25 24.00 
Cemus Spaethi Aurea. Golden variegated Dogwood, one of the finest of recently Intro- 
duced shrubs. Strongheids 2-25 24.00 

Hydrtngee Paniculata 8niRdi1leni. Hardy Hydrangea, 8 feet high, good heads 50 5.0^ 

3 to 3H feet high, extra strong heads 7R 7.60 

Privet California, aelden Varieeated. 4 to 5 feet high, extra strong heads 3.<^0 30.on 

5feet, extra strong, well -shaped heads 4.00 40.00 

Prunut Triloba. Double pink flowering Plum. 4 to 5 feet high extra fine plants . 1-75 17.50 

Ulmut Ninor Argentea Varioflata. Silver Variegated Blm. 5 feet high, strong plants 3.03 30 00 

Cattlpa Bungsi. A most attractive Standard Tree, forming a handsome symmetrical round 

head, largely used in place of Bay Trees, as it is perfectly hardy in this climate. 

Extra strong specimens. $3.lO to ^.00 each. 
Rhodoiondront. strong Standards. Extra fine p!anU with symmetrical heads, about 

2 feet high. 2Vi to 3 feet through, splendidly set with Suds. Eitra strong stems. 

Length of stem, 4 and 5 feet, Parsons^ Hardy Hvbrids 5.00 CO.OO 

StaphylSDt Colchica Bears beautifnl white flowers in early spring, resembling Deutzia. 

but much larger. Fine for forcing. Strouff standards, 5 feet high. Large crowns. 1.25 12 00 

Azilea Mollis. StrongsUndards, 8 feet high: well-shaped crowns 1.25 1200 

Lilact, Marie Loflraye, white: Chat. X. purple. Extra strong standards, 8H-feet stems 

well set with buds 2.50 25.10 

Roeoe Strong standard bushes in the best hardy named varieties, 75c each; 5 for 88.00; 

837.00 per 100. 

^ /^ Y ^T C3 CT CT O Newly Imported , well furnished 
D^^W I ■oCCws and carefully trimmed. 




PYRAMIDS. Each 

3 feet high 83S.0J 

4feethigh 4.01 

4H feet high 4.50 

5feet high 6.50 



STANDARDS. l^h 

12 to 15 in. crowns, S feet stems.. .82.50 
15 to 18 in. crowns, 8 feet stems. . . 4.00 
24 to 80 in. crowns, 8 feet stems. . . 7.50 
AURKA TVPE, 4 feet Pyramids.. 7.50 



CLUCAS & BODDINGTON CO., 

I1MI4 trMnwM •l.Cor.JtM SL, NEW YORK CITY. 

Nurseries, S^arkHI, N. V. 
Importers, ExpoHors and Qroworo' Agofito of SUDS, BULBS and PLANTS. 



\ 

i 



Always Ready 

Malta-Vita 



FOOD FOR BRAIN AND MUSCLE 
THOROUGHLY COOKED 

Seod four Coupons or 4 cenls for our catalogue of presents. 

MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD COMPANY, 

Battle Creek, Mich., and Toronto, Canada. 

Mention Gaidening in writing for catalogue of presents. 
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special Offer. 

A LIMITED QUANTITY OF 

HIGH-GRADE PEONIES. 

THREE BEST VARIETffiS IN RED, WHITE AND PINK. 6.YEAR OLD SPECI- | 
MEN CLUMPS THAT WILL BLOOM FIRST YEAR. 



Fesfiva Maxima, the only true stock in 
America* Guaranteed to be the sfcnuine thingf, per 
clump, $4.00* 



Rubra Superba, conceded to be the best red* 
Flowers of this variety are sfood 4 weeks after 
cut tin 8f, per clump, $3.00* 



-Lady Bramweli, the best piak, per dump, $3 00*- 



CHICAGO PEONY FARMS, 






Joiiet, III. 



H. D. HIQINBOTHAM, Prop. JAS. HARTSHORNE, Mgr. 




"Eureka" 

Weed Killer. 



Saves Weeding^. Keeps 
Paths, etc., clear without 
disturbing or staining 
the gravel. 

Soluble Powder, readllv mixed aud applied. 
Large Size Tin, enough for 100 square yards, TBc 
each. 8p«>oial prices to Cemeteries and buyers in 
large quantities. Full directions with each tin. 

Vanghan's Seed Store, 

CHICAGOs 

84-86 Randolph St. 



NEW YORK: 



MBarolay St. 



Watson's New Peonies from Japan. 




RtO» SAJ- PtONY ASSV* 
ncH 1^ I903. 

||iE have Just received a special importation of 
vf new Peonies from Japan, which we now 
offer for immediate planting. The collection con- 
sists of 87 varieties— double, semi-double, single 
and anemone-now<>red. Names and descriptions 
on application. This collection is well deserving 
the attention of connoisseur!. The colored plates 
of the whole collection can be seen at our oflloe. 
We will furnish a Mt of tuo 27 varieties. 1 plant 
•aeh, for tl3.30. Early application is advised, as 
Pv>onies should be planted as early as possible in 
the Spring. We will have another importation in 
the fall If you cannot plant now, book at once 
for tail dellvenr. 

Watson's %mt Sine, "nHSH!!^ 




FOR SALE AT a bargain 

This beautiful place of three acres of land, two miles from 
center of a Wisconsin dty of 2,500 inhabitants; electric cars 
pass the place. The land alone is worth the price asked. 

C. B. WHITNALL, care Qtizeos Trtist Co., Niiwaukeee Wis. 

When writing please mention Gardening. 




Hardy and Tender Water Lilies, 
Nelumbjums, Victorias, etc. 

^'' An nwpciniiltnl con^^^on &f the nbcm? rlnnifl,, enilTnritaw ev<?*7 
cl4>«inil']t; variety krupwD^ iiIk> all oEbi^r AiiuftUM m\\& ^1l']l1l'A<(1aftt]e 
^JiLiittt (luiunir rur tlih \i\&xi%iiy^ lit riAiuralmnl nftiflt^uvl [lonrJ*. Xi\ 
Hx^ TljILv ■liHM-rit>rni m our l-hni«^ii Htt^k fgr lEWi^ whirls In irmilvil 

ivit' Til Jt [<p'LL<-rLlilS WllO [lh(-TIIU»t| MitA [WfH^Th 

iH'iH liHMtiTi'llrik'' I'lnlittr*. UriTt* !+i i]# for utij LurrirtriftllKKi ileeilrHL 

HENRY A. DREER, 'A*„S.7^S£. ?i: 



For want of use. the iron-woik. glass, boiler 
pipes, iron stands, etc., of a curvilinear shaped 
palm house. Built by Hitchiogs &, Co. 

One No 14 Hitchings boiler. 

About 200 feet 4 inch cast-iron pipe. 

About 60 feet iron- stands with terra ootta 

blocks. Price $150.00. 



HOWARD RINEK, 



Easton, Pa. 



Situations and Help Wanted 

Advertisements under this head will be 
inserted in Gardening, six lines or less, for 
25 cents per insertion. Advertise your 
needs in GARDENING.* It wilPpay you. 
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USEFUL HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 

» 

W« can supply any of the following books, postpaid, at the prices given: 



Ginseng (Kains).— At the present time 
when so much interest is taken in ginseng 
it will be interesting to pemse this volume, 
which tells all about the plant in a way 
that all may understand. The 144 pages 
are freely illustrated. 50 cents. 

Hbdgbs, Windbreaks, Ere. (Powell). 
—A treatise on the planting, growth and 
management of hedge plants for country 
and suburban homes. A volume of 140 
pages with twenty-two illustrations. 
50 cents. 

The Principles of Fhuit Growing 
(Bailey) .—The entire subject of fruit 
culture istreited very thoroughly in this 
illustrated volume of 516 pages. It is a 
book that no up-to-date fruit grower can 
a£ford to be without. $1.25. 

Cabbages, Cauuplowbr aj4d Allied 
Vegetables (Allen).— -The requirements 
of the important vegetables of the cab- 
bage tribe arc given here very fully The 
book also contains interesting chapters 
on seed raising, insect pests and fungus 
diseases com mon to these plants. 50 cents. 

Asparagus (Hexamer). — A {)ractical 
treatise on the planting, cultivation, har- 
vesting and preserving of asparagus 
with notes on its history and botany. 
This book is mainly devoted to the culin- 
ary kinds of asparagus, but there is also 
some reference to the ornamental species. 
50 cents. 

Landscape Gardening (Waugh).— This 
is a very useful little book on the art of 
landscape gardening. It will be found 
exceptionally valuable to amateurs as it 
covers in detail the numerous problems 
that come to the owners of small gar- 
dens. It is freely illustrated and the pic- 
tures have been chosen with a view to 
informing the reader rather than deco- 
rating the book. 50 cents. 

Landscape Gardening (Maynard).— 
The development of landscape art within 
the past few years compels the wideawake 
florist to keep posted on this branch of 
the business. The many suggestions of 
this book will be found hdpfiil every 
business day. It contains 338 pages, 
165 illustrations. $1.50 

How TO Make Monet Growing Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This is by a practical 
grower who has made a success of the 
bctsiness. No grower of violets can a£ford 
to be without it. 25 cents. 

The Goldfish JMulertt).--A number 
of florists find goldfish an attractive and 
paying addition to their business. The 
best advice is ^ven in every department 
of the subject, including construction and 
care of the parlor aauarium, in this 
volume of 160 pages, handsomely illus- 
trated. $2.00 

The American Carnation (C. W. 
Ward).— A complete treatment of all the 
most modern methods of cultivating this 
most important flower. Illustrated. 
$2.50. 

Chrysanthemum Manual (Smith).— 
By an expert who has given his undivided 
attention for twenty years to the improve- 
ment of the chrysanthemum and its 
culture in detail. 'Profusely illustrated. 
25 cents. 

Fumigation Methods (Johnson).— A 
practical treatise on cheap and efiiective 
means of destroying insect pests. Hand- 
somely bound and profusely illustrated; 
260 pages. $1.00. 



How TO Grow Cirr Flowers (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. It is a 
thoroughly reliable work byaneminentiv 
sncoesml practical florist. Ulustratcd, 
$2.00. 

GRBENHOuae CoHSTRUcnoN (Taft).— It 
tells the. whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too in a plain, easify un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.60. 

Bulbs and Tuberous Rooted Plakts 
(Allen).— Over 300 pages and 76 illustra- 
tions. A new work by a specialist in this 
line. Tells about lili^, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and all manner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

Mushrooms: How to Grow Them 
(Falconer).— The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written bv 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so terselv and plainlv 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.60. 

Success in Market Gardening (Raw- 
son).— Written bv one of the most promi- 
nent and suocessral market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for fordng vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

The Rose (Ellwanger).- The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
from a field a£fording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knot ledge and opportu- 
nities for comparisoii, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.26. 

The Higgle Berrt Book (BigRle).— A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberics, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthfU colored illustrations 
of 26 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 6 gooseberries; 
36 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 60cts. 

The Propagation of Plants (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tenaer frt>m a^ oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc., with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, b^ one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists hving. $1.60. 

Manures (Sempers).— Over 200 pa^; 
illustrated. It tells all about artificial, 
&rmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are ^od for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the difierent soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in such a 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 60 cents. 

Dictionary op Gardening (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encvdopaedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority on nomenclature. An Bng- 
liskffljArk but as much appreciated here 
asin^urope. Four volumes. $20.00. 

Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 
76 cents. 

SmaU Fruit Culturist (FuUer). $1.60. 



The Garden Stort (BUwanser).— A 
defifhtful book portraymg the beauties 
andpleasures of p;ardening in the most fiss- 
cinating style; it is eminentiy practical, 
and usefid, too, for the author loves, 
knows and rtows the plants he writes 
about; and nas a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try. Price $1.60. 

Fruits and Fruit Trees op America 
(Downing). $6.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

Gardening por Propit (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical Floriculture (Hender- 
son). $1.60. 

On the Rose (Parsons). $1.00. 

Truck Fariomg at the South (Oem- 
ter). $1.60). 

Ornamental Gardening TLong) . $2.00. 

Art Out op Doors (Van Renssalaer).— 
GGnts on good taste in gardening. $1.50. 

The Floral Art op Japan (Conder). 
New, revised and enlarged edition. 
Colored and plain plates. $20.00. 

Sweet Scented Flowers and Fra- 
grant Leaves (McDonald}. A very in- 
teresting sutiect handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $2.00. 

Botanical Dictionary (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlaiged edition. $7.20. 

The Wild Garden (Robinson). How 
to make all outdoors beautiful, more es- 
pecially the wilder and rougher parts of 
the grounds about our homes, by the 
greatest master in that art. Splendidly 
filustrated from life. $4.80. 

How TO Know the Wild Flowers 
(Dana). Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common wild flowers. Il- 
lustrated. $1.76. 

According to Season (Dana).— Talks 
about the flowers in the order of their ap- 
pearance in the woods or fields. $0.76. 

The Bnglish Flower Garden (Robin 
son).— This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental RardeniuR extant. It deals 
with hardy nowers of all kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most every plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
man}r hundreds of illustrations. Its au- 
thor is the greatest master in ornamental 
gardening who ever lived. $6.00. 

Plant BREEDptG (Prof. Bailey).— Deals 
with variation in and crossin^^ of plants, 
and the origin of garden varieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

The Horticulturist's Rulb-Book 
(Prof. Bailey).— A compendium of useful 
information K>r all interested in fruit, v^- 
etable or flower growing; 302 pajEes. 
$0.75. 

The Soil (Prof. King).— Its nature, re- 
lations and fundamental principles of 
management; 303 pages. $0.76. 

The Plant-Lore and Garden-Crapt 
OF SHAB3SPEARE (Bllacombe). $3.50. 

Vegetable Gardening (Prof. Green, of 
University of Minnesota) . $1 .26. 

American Fruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts for Proftt (Parry).— A treatise 
on the propagation and cultivation of 
nut-beanng trees. $1.00. 
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Hardy Shrufis 

AND CLiriBERS. 

Ghent Azaleas, Azalea, Mollis, Hardy Roses, Ampe- 
lopsls Veitchii, Qematis Paniculata, Rare G)n2fers, Iris 
Kaemp{d*i, Eulalia Japonica, with all hardy herbaceous 
plants and grasses suitable for fall planting. Gitalogue 
on applkation. High-class Plants for the Conservatory, 
Greenhouse, Lawn and Grounds of country places a 
specialty.«M««t««t«M0t«« 

F. R. PIERSON CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 




Calla Devoniensis. 

Blaomlno Callaf from Seed In One Year. 

The most beaotiful and best CallA up-to-date, 
wlthoat a doubt. It is equally valuable for pots 
and cut. It produces from 3 to 4 times as many 
flowers at the older sorts. 

The seed lings come true and will bloom profusely 
tbe first year. This Calla came from England 
about 6 years ago aud is a great improvement on 
C Althioplca. Its willingness to bloom Is phen- 
omenal, while its culture is of the simplest. 

One year old plants often produce from 6 to 8 
'flowers which are of great beauty. They are pure 
white, large, and are borne on stout stalks. They 
are also good keepers. If sown at intervals of 4 
to 6 weeks this Calla can be had in bloom nil (he 
year. Pkt , 26 seeds. 28o. 

8 NIW ftWCBT PEAS (Our Own Set) 
8 NIW CHRVSANTHCMUMS 
TNC SANTA ROSA POPPY 
A NCW STRAIN OP PENTSTCMONS 
STRIPTOCARPU8 NEW GIANT HYBRIDS 
THE CHRISTMAS PEPPER 
Are among the features of our 1904 catalogue, 
which is sent to all customers of 1903 and to 
others who apply for it 

Vanghan's Seed Store 

CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 

84-86 Randolph 8t , U Barclay 8t. 

Greenhouses and Nurseries. Western Sf ings, III. 
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CHRYSANTHEMIM MANUAL. 

NEW BOOK BY ELMER D. SMITH. 



"-^ 



CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTIOH. 

Chaptbb I.— Hutobt. 

Chaptxb II — Stook PL4HT8.— Early Propagation.— Cold Frames.— Field-grown.— Imported 
Siook.— Novelties and Soaroe Varietiei. 

Cbaftbb III.— Pbopaoation.— Catting Bench.— Selection of Catttngs.— Making Cuttings. —Air 
and TemperAture.—:»had tog.— Watering.— Saucer System.— Bnglish Methcd.— DiTitions.- 
Potting Cuttings. 

Chaftbb IV.— Spbciicbn Plantb.- Soil -Kepottlng —Stopping.— Drainage —Final Potting.— 
Waterlog.— Siakiog.-Uisbudding-Feeding. 

Chaptbb V.— Miscbllanboub Plants.— Standards.-For Market.— Single —Stemmed.— Minia- 
ture.— For Cat Flowerd.— Grafted —In Open Border. —Hardy Chr^tanihemums. 

Chaptbb VI.— Packing Plants —For Gz press. —For Mail.— For Expo t. 

Chaptbb VI [.—Exhibition Blooms —Planting.— Firming.— Tieing.— Watering —Spraying.— 
Alri» g — Sha ling.— Scalding.— Top-dressiDg.—Re-itoviog stools —Blind (irowth.— Chemi- 
cal Ferti.izors.— Liquid Manure.— Lime.— Iron.— Burning and Damping.- Buds and Dia- 
buddiog.— Bnglish Method.- Records. 

Chaptbb VII [.—Exhibition Blooms.— Grown out-of-djors.- Australian Method.— Shelter or 
flnug Harbor. 

Chaptbb IX.— Commbbclal Flowbbs —Feeding.— Bud8.—i!:arly.— Late.— Height of Plants. 

Chaptbb X.— Inubots —Aphis —Thrip.—\te»ly Bug.— Grasshoppers.- Tarnished Bug.— Gory- 
thuca.— Grub Worm.— Cut Worm.— Lady Bug.— Golden Eye.— Chrysanthemum Fly. 

Chaptbb XL— Disbisbs.— Rust— Leaf S« ot.— Mildew. 

Chaptbb XII — Sbbdlinos and Spobts.- Snitable Plants.— Fertilizing.— Seedlings.— Sports. 

Chaptbb XIII.— Pbepabino Exhibits —PlanU.— Cat Flowers.— Foreiga Shipments.— Dressing 
Flowers 

CJhaptbb XtV.— Exhibitio'«8.— The Management— The Judge.— The Exhibitor. 

Chaptbb XV.— Types and Selbctiobb —Types —Selections. 

WE ARE NOW BOOKING ORDERS. PRICE, 25 CENTS. CASH WITH ORDER. 

! The Gardening Company, monoi building, Chicago. ^ 



The Colors of Flowers 



Ara best determined 
with the aid of Our 



COLOR CHABT. 



Arranged by F. Schuyler Matbews and litbozraphed by Prang, this ohart is now accepted 
as the standsrd in t reparing color descriptions by many foreign houses as well as in 
tbiscouQiry.. Prtoe, IS OMtt, FttlpaM* 

THB QARDBNINa COMPANY, Maaoa BnUdlag, CHICAQO. 
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8-NEW-8 

CALIFORNIA 
SWEET PEAS 



OF 

California Origin 

AND 

A new WHITE Nastartiim 

Will be features of our 1904 
Catalogue. 

VIUaHIN'S SEED STORE, 



CHICAQOs 

84-86 Randolph St 



NEW YORK: 
14 Bareiiy St. 



Orchids 

Of chid Qroirort and Importort, 



Our Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Caulogue of Orchids is 
now ready and may be had 



upon applioation. 



SUMMIT. N. J. 



I!LE fLORISTS HML ASSOCIATION 

insures 11,500,000 square ft. of glass, and has 16,800 
reserre fund. For partloolars address 

JOHN Q. EftLKII, 8«o*y, SaddU lllv«r, N.J, 



NOW COMPLETE ll« 
FOUR VOLUMES. 

Cyclopedia of 

American 

Horticulture 



Comprising suggestions for oQltivatlon 
of horticultural plants, descriptions of 
the species of fruits, vegetables, flower-*, 
and ornamental plants sold in the 
UnitAd Slates and Canada, together with 
geographical and biographical sketches 

L H. BAILEY, 

Professor of Horticulture in Corneli 
C/ntversity, 

Assisted by WILHELM MILLER, Ph. 0.. 

Associate Editor. 

and many eipert Cultivators and Botanlsts^ 



By 



IN FOUR VOLUMCS, 

Cloth. $20. Half Mmcco. $32. 

Illastrated with 8800 original engravings 
Cash with order. 



AMERICAN nORIST COMPANY, 

324 Dearfeora St. CMcagfc 




"IIITCHINQS" 

Hot Water Boilers 

ARE THE STANDARD 



Grceshonses, Sosehouses, Etc., 

Deslgnedp ^reeled. heatoJ ariJ v^itiLilated, or 
the material only rurnUbcd ri±ad>' forerectloa. 

IRON FRAME BENCKEI «Hh the 
"PeKeot Urainvge Senelt Tlles^' 

OR tLATfi TOPS. 
•IVEIYfil^e rOI rat CiEEMIOIiSE." 

Bead tourceati postage for calalngue, 

Hitchings & Co. 

Cetablleiied 1844. 
233 Mercer Street NEW YORK. 



Mention GArdeniig when writing advertisers. 



Hot-Bed Sash and Frames ?S5LSr.%rL£r.^%: 

OUR SASH ARB 8TRONO AND DURABLE. GOrfSTRUCTED OP RED GULP CYPRB88 

**Tbe Beet is the Cbeapeat '* An Iron Rod is run through the oenterof all the Sash Ban. 

tying the Sash and giving support to the Bars. All joints are white leaded and are held with 

sicpj dowfl plns> 




'Special Pirtty" 

•od Oreentaeaso Otasa always car rted ta slock 

Send ten cents to our New York Office for 
Greenhouse Construction Catalogue; also 
Greenhouse Heating and Ventilating Cata- 
logue, five cents postage for each. 



Write to-day for price-list of Hot-Beds 

LORD ft RURRHAM GO. 

N.Y. OffiM, SL Jamss Building, 11 38 Broadwiy 
Gen'IOffice& Wks.,lrvington-on-Hiidson,N. Y. 



Mention Gardening when writing advertisers. 



Our farm Annual for 1904, 

An authority on Sweet Peas, the leading 
American Seed Catalogue, will beready Jan. I, 
'04, and mailed free to any address upon 
application, j^j^j^j^j^i^j^j* 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 



I MMi i 



Mention Gardening when writing advertisers. 



If you cannot secure from your seedsman, 



(Genuine) 



firoff s Hybrid Gladioli 

In their several sections, write me and I will mail 
my 1004 Illustrated catalogue in nhich I off^rthe 
hiohtst quslity which can bo secured in the World, at 
prices which are much below the the value furnished. 

ARTHUR COWEE, Gladiolus Spedalist, 
Mcadowvslo Parm, BERLIN, N. Y. 




EVER6REENS AT Va PRICE 



JOITTOINTRODOOETNEHI. 
100 8 to 12 inck^ any of tAe foUow- 
\ng varieties, prepaid, only S2.00 
WfeiU Piss. RsBieck SprMe. White Sprace, 
JIM IrWr ntae. er 11 efssch «ir telr SLM 
llllBBtrsts4 ieeklst ts nsattag, nil wttb 
f tvt>Tj srisr. Gttslsns Frse. frd«r fskk 
- Willis th« sspfly Is still fenr tmfktU. 
CYlMRin IDIsnr OUrin. IttrfieB Isj, Wb. 
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VIEW IN THE BOTANIC GARDEN, WASHINGTON, D. C— NO. 1. 



WASHINGTON BOTANIC GARDEN NOTES. 
The large palm house is at present an 
nnriTaled picture of tropical verdure. In 
contemplating these gigantic specimens 
of tiie Tarions popular florists' species 
one gets a conception of their beauty 
nerer afforded hj the small plants with 
-which we are familiar. Mr. Smith has 
been long deeply interested in the study 
of temperatures best suited to these 
plants and has been especially devoted 
to an effort to demonstrate the advan- 
tage in culture at a much lower deeree 
than is usually given. One house is kept 
at a very low temperature for this pur- 
pose and in it are most of the cocosesand 
kentias, all the araucarias, all the green 
foliaged dracsnas, Corypha australis, 
the arecas ond many other things less 
familiar, all showing a sturdiness and a 
verdure far surpassing those in the hot 
houses and here scale and other trouble- 
some insects are almost unknown. Mr. 
Smith cites as an example in support of 



his views the fact that the first specimens 
of Cocos australis brought across the 
Atlantic were actually kilted by being put 
into a stove house. He sees in Areca 

glandiformis, listed by Nicholson as a 
andsome stove palm, a fine subject for 
cool house culture well adapted for 
florists* use, seeds being readily obtain- 
able in Jamaica. Dracaena Rossiana lati- 
folia is another subject pointed out as hav- 
ing qualities fitting it for commercial uses. 
About fifty varieties of roses arc under 
cultivation m the new rose house and the 
plants are in splendid vigor. This house 
is 25x70, erected by Lord & Burnham 
Company. Three summer views in the 
garden are presented herewith. No. 1 
shows the planting in front of Mr. 
Smith's residence. In the rear are seen 
fine specimens of the cut- leaved and the 
plain Salisburia adiantifolia and the 
^'winged elm," Ulmus alata. No. 2 is a 
view of one of the ornamental grass beds, 
the tall Arundo donax making an effect- 



ive central figure. No. 3 shows a i 
nificent specimen of Rhapis humilis whicli 
does better here, Mr. Smith avers, than 
in its tropic home. 

Trees and Shrubs. 



THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM. 

John G. Jack, of Jamaica Plain, ddiv- 
ei^ed a lecture before the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society February 6 on 
"The Arnold Arboretum and its Work." 
He said, in part: 

While there are several public or semi- 
public arboreta in Europe, the most 
famous of which is at Kewj the Arnold 
Arboretum has the distinction of being 
the first institution of its kind in Amer- 
ica. Since the foundation of the Arnold 
Arboretum, the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den at St. Louis, and Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University of California have started 
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similar collections, and the energetic 
management of the New York Botanical 
Garden has made plans for an arboretum 
which is likely to take high rank as an 
educational and scientific institution. 

The Arnold Arboretum is not a forest 
school, but comprises acollection of trees 
grown according to the Tiews oi the 
arboriculturist or landscape gardener and 
not under sjlvicultural conditions calcu- 
lated to satisfy the requirements of the 
forester or for the development of good 
timber producing examples. 

The Arnold Arboretum owes its exist- 
ence to the fact that, about 1870, James 
Arnold, of New Bedford, Mass., be- 
queathed property, then estimated in 
value at about $100,000, to be used for 
the advancement of agriculture and hor- 
ticulture. This property was placed in 
the hands of three trustees, George B. 
Emerson, John J. Dixwell and Francis 
E. Parker. The first is the well-known 
author of that standard wOrk "The 
Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts," 
and Mr. Dixwell was an enthusiastic 
cultivator of choice trees, and it was very 
natural that through their interest in 
the subject it was finally decided to 
devote the bequest to the establishment 
and endowment of an arboretum and of 
professorship for giving instruction con- 
cerning trees and shrubs. After due con- 
sideration the property and responsi- 
bility for carryinjp out the terms of the 
trust were transferred to the custody of 
Harvard University .* 

The first raising of plants in the arbore- 
tum was begun in 1872-73, but it was 
not possible to do any permanent plant- 
ing of trees in their botanical groups or 
orders until the spring of 1886. In that 
year much was accomplished, and almost 
every year since additions have been 



made in the direction of completing the 
collections. The collection of trees 
already placed in permanent position 
represents between four hundred and five 
hundred species and about as many vari- 
eties and hybrids, mostljr of horticultural 
origin. In regard to the scope of the 
collection of living trees and snrubs, it 
may be said to be the aim to brine 
together aU those wild or aborigincu 
species and varieties from any country 
which will endure our climate. 

As illustrating what may be done in 
the way of introducing new species of 
plants, our native hawthorns may be 
dted as an example, although perhaps as 
an extreme one. Ten years ago not over 
twenty species were recognized as native 
in the United States and Canada. 
Within the past ten years, however, a 
great interest has been aroused in this 
genus (crata^^s) and nearly five hundred 
species have been described as distinct, 
about one hundred and seventy-five by 
Professor Sargent, while C. D. Beadle of 
Biltmore and W. W. Ashe, who have also 
been much interested in the genus, have 
named about one hundred and fiftv each. 
Fully fifteen hundred diflerent lots of 
young living plants of this genus, many 
of course duplicates, are now under 
observation in the nurseries of the arbore- 
tum. There is no doubt that the study 
will result in introducing into cultivation 
some new American thorns of ornamental 
or even economic value. 

Jackson T. Dawson, famous as apropa^ 
gator of plants and superintendent of the 
arboretum since its inception, or when 
the first seeds were planted, in 1872, has 
by artificial fertilization produced many 
interesting hybrids, some of which are 
well known among horticulturists. 
Among these hybrids may be men- 



tioned numerous interesting roses, 
such as Dawson, a hybrid of Rosa multi- 
flora and Jacqueminot; William ^an, a 
h}rbrid of Rosa Wichuraiana and Jacque- 
minot, Arnold, a hybrid of Rosa rueosa 
and Jaconeminot, and Parquhar, a hybrid 
of Rosa wichuraiana and Crimson Kam- 
Uer. 

Through the agency of the arboretum 
manv interesting species of trees and 
shrubs have been first introduced into 
cultivation at home and in Europe, while 
many others already existing in gardens, 
especially in Europe, have been made 
better known and more popular in this 
country. 

As indicating the line of original intro- 
ductions whii£ have now become well 
known and popular may be mentioned 
Syringa Japonica, Syrin^a Pekinensis, 
Rosa multiflora, Berbens Thunbeigii, 
Cerddiphyllum Japonicum, several kinds 
of ornamental crab apples, and many 
other more or less well known species of 
trees and shrubs from Japan and Chinia, 
besides other not yet so widely distrib- 
uted species which Professor Sargent was 
able to introduce by his trip to fapan in 
1892. 

The Japanese trailing Rosa Wichnra^ 
iana was popularized in this country 
chiefly througn the agency of the arbore- 
tum, though previously known in Europe, 
whence it was introduced into Franklin 
park and the arboretum at about the 
same time but under another name. 

The formation of an herbarium and 
library is a necessary accompaniment of 
the living collection where scientific work 
is to be done, and in the thirty years 
since its beginning there has been brought 
together at the arboretum an herbarium 
of woody plants not exceUed bv any in 
the countiy' and particularly ri(m in illus- 
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tratiog the arborescent flora of North 
America. The herbarium is also rich in 
its collection of the arborescent flora of 
other countries, particularly Europe and 
Asia, the result of purchase in some 
instances, but more especially of ezten- 
sive exchanges representing many thou- 
sands of specimens and of two journeys 
to Asia made by Professor Sargent, in 
which he secured laree numbers of herba- 
rium specimens and seeds of many spe- 
cies to be grown lor the living collection. 
The herbarium now contains between 
forty-five and fifty thousand sheets of 
mounted specimens. 

The library contains about ten thou- 
sand volumes and bound pamphlets. It 
is almost wholly the gift of the director 
of the arboretum. While many of the 
books necessarily treat of general bot- 
anj, they have been selected with special 
reference to dendrology and arboricul- 
ture, and in these subjects the library is 
unsurpassed by any in the country. 
These treasures are given a home and 
protection in a practically fire-proof 
building given to the arboretum in 1892 
by H. H. Hunnewell. Besides furnishing 
accommodation for the library and her- 
barium, this building also contains a 
collection of North American woods 
arranged for public inspection and given 
by Morris K. Jesup of New York, and the 
offices of the director and assistants. 

Withift this building is kept a card 
catalo^e of the living^ plants, showing 
their history as to whether received as 
seeds, plants, cuttings, grafts, etc.; from 
whom they came and date of sowing or 
planting. Other records are kept of the 
trees when set out in permanent position 
besides sets of maps or plans showing 
the location of each individual specimen 
plant. The problem of labeling these 
plants involves a good delQ of labor, as 
frequent renewals are necessary. Among 
the shrubs the Latin names only are 
given, but at some future time the most 
appropriate common name may be added. 
As the trees get large enough to bear 
them conveniently, laree painted metal 
labels with Latin and common names 
and habitat are tacked to the trunks, 
copper tacks being used, as . they do not 
mst. 

An important work now in progress of 
the arboretum is the preparation of a 
bibliography of books and important 
articles relating to trees and woody 
plants. This is possible through a spe- 
cial fund given by Miss A. M. Bradley, 
the income of which is to be used for some 
particular purpose or work in connection 
with dendrology. 

Prom the arboretum as an institution 
there has never been issued any bulletin 
or scientific publication. The results of 
studies by the director or others con- 
nected with the institution have either 
been printed in government publications 
or various pericxlicals, or they have been 
issued privately by the director, the most 
important works of this dass being the 
••sSva of North America" and the irregu- 
lar bulletin knows as "Trees and Shrubs," 
of which two parts have appeared. A 
^reat deal of literature, dealing with 
much of the life and work of the arbore- 
tum, appeared in Garden and Forest, a 
weekly publication issued in New York, 
but conducted by Professor Sargent. 
These publications have assuredly been 
important factors in stimulating an 
interest in dendrology, arboriculture and 
forestry throughout the country, and in 
bringing about a deeper appreciation of 
what is beautiful in the landscape in 
which trees and shrubs usually play a 
dominant part. 
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In future years, as the work of the 
arboretum 6roadens and it is better 
endowed, it is hoped that the institution 
may have its own regular medium of 
publication in which those connected 
with it may print the results of the work 
accomplished. 

As the advantages and beauties of the 
arboretum become more and more evi- 
dent, it is hoped that a corresponding 
amount of help may be forthcoming 
to enable it to increase its efficiency 
and maintain its collections in the best 
possible condition. Since the organi- 
zation of the arboretum two men onlv 
have been continuouslv associated with 
it and working for it, and to them 
the condition of its living collection and 
its fame are largely due. These are Jack- 
son T. Dawson, the propagator and 
superintendent, and Professor Charles S. 
Sargent, the director, who, more than 
anyone, has brought wide public recog- 
nition to the institution. The name of 
Charles £. Faxon should not be omitted, 
for, although not so long associated with 
the arboretum, he has had the position 
of assistant director for more than 
twenty years, and though little known 
to the genera] public, his silent but effect- 
ive scientific work is understood and 
appreciated by his friends and among 
scientists in every civilized community 
where the work of the Arnold Arboretum 
is known. 



Hardy Fruits. 



SPRAYING FRUn TREES. 

Much is written and said todaj of the 
many benefits derived from spraying fruit 
trees for fungous and insect' pests, and to 
the average gardener this is a problem 
which should be thoroughly investigated 
and understood. The efficacy of spray- 
ing in successful fruit culture both large 
and small is beyond question and has long 
passed the experimental stage. Those 
who grow fruit commerciall}r, more than 
the gardener, have perhaps investigated 
the best methods ot combating these pests, 
simply because the unsprayed product 
does not have the same value, and with 
them spraying has become a problem in 
fruit culture just as important as other 
cultural methods. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has conclu- 
sively proved that orchard trees grow 
better and produce more periect fruit 
when sprayed even though they be not 
infectea. Many have wondered why 
such serious inroads iare now made in 
the fruit growers' pocket-book which did 
not obtain in generations past, and why 
fungous and insect pests are now so 
much in the ascendency. On the one 
hand fruits are planted in such large 
areas and blocks that when a disease 
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becomes preralent its seriottsness is cor- 
respondingly greater and many of the 
diseases common to onr natire plants 
haye infected these areas, spreading and 
increasing with alarmine[ rapidity. On 
the other hand many of the insects of 
the most detrimental character have 
been imported. Nature has established a 
wonderral balance in these enemies to 
vegetation. To prevent such insects 
from becoming dominant, she has in 
nearly all cases provided an insect or 
bird of a predaceous character or a 
fungous or insect of a parasitic nature. 
When these injurious insects have been 
accidentally imported, it rarely has been 
with its parasite. Finding their way 
into these large areas without their nat- 
ural check they have the environments 
adapted to their rapid multiplication. 
To combat them their natural enemies 
have in some cases been imported and 
are proving successful. But with the 
increasing demands for all kinds of 
fruits, other remedies to stop their 
encroachments are urgently needed. The 
life history of these pests and the means 
of checking them have gradually been 
worked out until now a fairly accurate 
knowledge of them and of the methods 
of carrying on a successfol warfare is 
well established. To the experiment sta- 
tion workers and entomologists for their 
arduous duties in experimenting and in- 
vestigation most credit is due. The bul- 
letins issued by the various experiment 
stations dealing with these subjects 
should be in the hands of the gardener, 
who should be familiar with the worst 
diseases and pests, be able to recognize 
them and adopt the antidotes. We are 
pleased to note that Gardening has an- 
ticipated the importance of their work 
by devoting a department to the **experi- 
ment stations'' where the bulletins are 
concisely reviewed. Everjr gardener is 
familiar with the manipulation of a sprav- 
ing apparatus whether large or smaU, 
and has long found it as necessary in his 
equipment as the plough. To many, 
however, an investigation into the many 
appliances now on the market will be a 
revelation as to the convenience and in- 
genuity applied in their construction. 
One may purchase anything from a small 



bucket force pump to one driven by 
steam power, so that whatever his needs 
demand, an appliance may be secured 
of suitable size. The selection of a 
nozzle is always important. We have 
found a "Vermorel** to answer very 
satisfactorily for most purposes. The 
various compounds and mixtures may 
also be purchased already mixed, requir- 
ing only the proper amount of water 
to dilute and this may be found conve- 
nient to many. To recount the various 
fungicides and insecticides which are used 
for many varieties of fruits subject to 
these enemies would not be desirable 
here when so much literature dealing 
vrith these subjects is available. It may 
however, be well to remark that pans 
green and white arsenic are the chief 
poisons and for the destruction of leaf-eat- 
ing insects and every gardener knows the 
vcQue of powdered hellebore on the cur- 
rant and gooseberry bushes. These may 
be conveniently applied by spraying hel- 
lebore at the rate of one ounce to three 
gallons of water, paris green, one-fourth 
pound to the barrel of water. For 
scale insects or those that suck the 
juices of plants and trees, kerosene 
emulsion is the remedy for most varieties 
of these pests, such as green fly, plant 
lice, red spider, etc. Evergreens some- 
times suffer from the depredations of red 
spider. We have successfully dispelled 
tnemwith kerosene emulsion. As a word 
of caution in this work spraying must 
cease the moment the pump sucks air. 
No matter how well the agitators may 
work, these last dregs from the barrel 
will leave a burned streak. 

For San Jose scale the lime, salt and 
sulphur formula is applied in winter 
or early spring. This pest is spreading 
rapidly all over the country and the gar- 
dener should look well into the matter, 
as his trees are liable to infection. For 
the fungous diseases, Bordeaux mixture 
and copper sulphate solutions in varying 
strength are the principal remedies. 
Apples and other orchard fruits should 
be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture before 
flowering and immediately after the 
blossoms have fallen. Experiments have 
proved that Bordeaux and paris green 
may be combined, and the second spray- 




ing should be with this combination. 
Repeat this application three or four 
times at intervals of about three weeks. 
This will have a beneficial effect not only 
for this year but next. 

These notes are intended merely to give 
an idea of what spraying is for, but with 
practice one will soon acquire a general 
knowledge not only of applying, but of 
mixing the various compounds. 

However few the fruit trees may be, 
the gardener will find this practice of 
spraying valuable, and at the same time 
fit himself for a campaign when occasion 
may require. Francis Canning. 



A FINE ORANGE TREE. 

In one of my conservatories I have an 
orange tree which I believe is the lai^gest 
of its kind that can be found in northern 
Illinois. The tree is about eighteen years 
old, and some ten years ago I planted it 
in the ground and built a conservatory 
aroundit. It now has a spread of about 
eighteen feet in diameter and is some 
fifteen feet high. At the stump it will 
measure now about eight inches. The 
tne was originally brought from Florida 
and has very fine fruit, and this year the 
limbs are drooping it hangs so full of 
oranges. They are of good size, and so 
far as I can see they are growing and 
look just as nicely as they do in their 
native country. I should judge that the 
tree has from 500 to 600 oranges and 
they have nearly all turned yellow. It is 
a beautiful sight. This is the first time 
in five years that the tree has borne a 
full crop, although it has blossomed very 
profusely every season. I sprayed the 
tree every day with water while it was 
in bloom until this last year, as I came 
to the conclusion that perhaps the spray- 
ing during the time it was in bloom was 
the reason it did not bear fruit. So this 
year, from the time it commenced to 
bloom, I did away with the spraying 
and the results are as recited above. The 
tree is loaded with oranges, just the 
same as you see them in their native 
country. B. Eldrbdgb. 



APPLE DAY AT WORLD'S FAIR. 

September 27 will be apple day at the 
World's Fair, St. Louis, when the frait 
will be honored in accordance with the 
idea of John T. Stinson, superintendent 
of pomology at the big exhurition. Mr. 
Stinson is chief of the Horticultural Ex- 
periment Station at Mountain Grove, 
Mo., and a member of the executive com- 
mittee and statistician of the American 
Apple Growers' Congress. 

Bvery man, woman and child who at- 
tends the exposition September 27 is to 
be presented vrith three or four fine ap- 
ples, daintily wrapped in tissue paper, on 
which will be printed the birthplace of 
the apple and the name of the variety. 
The management expects to have about 
300,000 persons in attendance if the day 
be bright. Allovring three or four apples 
to each guest, 1,000,000 apples wUl be 
given away. 



A'PINB PRUIT.LADBN ORANQB TRSB. 



FRANCE AND ERIN WANT APPLES. 

The department of a^culture of Can- 
ada has nad its attention called to the 
excellent market in France for apples, 
reports Leo Bergholz, U. S. consfu at 
Three Rivers, Canada, February 20, 1904. 
The firm of Champagne Freres, of Paris, 
writes that 1903 was the first year that 
American and Canadian apples have 
come to France in important quantities, 
and that the best apples brought satis- 
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FORCING BARLY VEQETABLB PLANTS IN FLATS. 



factory prices. The market, he adds, is 
not so good at present, bnt he is of the 
opinion that he will soon recover. What 
is wanted, be emphasizes, are apples of 
the best qualities and hard and strong, 
so that thej will arrive in good condi- 
tion. Prom the north of Ireland a cor- 
respondent writes to the same depart- 
ment that a good market for first-dass 
fruit and other products exists. A dealer 
in Belfast, R. Andrews, writes that this 
market is not properly cultivated by 
Canadian exporters and desires to be put 
in correspondence with them. A market 
open to Canadian fruits would seem 
worth cultivating by American shippers. 



The Vegetable Garden. 



SEASONABLE REMINDERS. 

The preparing of early vegetable plants 
and the different methods adopted in 
raising and caring for them this year 
owing to the long continued cold weather 
has been quite a problem. The gardener 
"with his brick hot beds has perhaps 
rienoed little difficulty. Others with 
rent arrangements find their plants 
in a very backward condition, especially 
the more tender kinds. But where one 
makes a business of growing them 
"Qveather conditions must not be allowed 
to interfere seriously with their forward- 
ing. 

The illustration represents a small 
Tegetable house for this purpose with 
cabbage, cauliflower and lettuce in flats. 
These have been pricked ofif from the seed 
boxes to about three inches apart; as 
soon as they become established they are 
removed to frames previously filled with 
a little hotbed manure, and soon develop 
into thrifty plants. Thousands can be 
handled in this way, and the house kept 
busy with tomatoes, M^g plants, pieppers. 
etc. It will be seen how. every inch of 
space is utilised by noting the smaller 
flats containing seedlings around the 
sides and ends of the greenhouse. 

To the gardener, however, these remind- 
ers are intended. A gradual hardening 
off for tomatoes, egg-plants, etc., when 
^well established in w hot-bed is import- 
ant now, and don't be in a hurry to 



plant them out. Three or four years ago 
a sharp and killing frost came on May 10 
with the preceding weather very tempt- 
ing for planting out. Many plants were 
frozen at that time. However, an early 
variety in a particularly warm spot, 
with some material handy for throwing 
over them, will minimize the risk, but 
don't plant t%% plants until the first 
week of June. 

Many have indifferent success with 
cauliflower growing, especially when 
planted in rows in the garden, and unless 
very favorable soil and moisture condi- 
tions prevail there is small wonder. 
Exposure to the drying wind and sun 
often brings on a check which thev can 
not outgrow. We have always had good 
success planting them in the vacated cold 
frames, where watering will not be over- 
looked, and where they protect each 
other, for somehow they thrive better in 
each other's company. 

This has been an exceptionally late 
spring for vegetable garden operations 
and many crops which in past years have 



been planted two weeks previous are still 
in the seed bags. However, spring is sure 
to come, and although work may accu- 
mulate very rapidly a few successive 
warm fine days will soon alter this state 
of affairs. Many gardeners still adhere 
to the line and hoe method for sowing 
their vegetable seeds; but when the 
market is so well supplied with labor- 
saving devises in combination wheel 
hoes and seed drills it seems indeed anti- 
quated to see the older methods in opera- 
tion. A man will do twice the amount 
of work with them and perhaps better. 
The illustration shows a garden patdi 
being sowed with crops standing one 
foot apart. The first row only has to be 
started with a line in order to make a 
straight beginning. The machine marks 
at the same time the next row and so on. 
Adjustments to arrange the distances for 
which various crops are required, also 
to regulate the sowing for the various 
sizes of seeds can be arranged instantlv. 
Similar adjustments which convert the 
same machine into wheel hoes for culti- 
vating come with them, and they seem- 
ingly never wear out. However large or 
smcdl the garden may be thev are certainly 
indispensable. A garden roller is another 
good tool to possess, for after sowing a 
light rolling firms the soil around the 
seed, which is conducive to better results. 
When the ground warms up sufficiently 
sow sweet corn of an early variety in the 
warmest part of the garden, but don't 
cover heavily, as the warmth from the 
sun will aid in making an early start. 
Sow the com in hills about three feet 
apart by gathering a small mound of soil 
with the noe. Lima beans also may be 
planted when a settled condition in the 
weather will give a warranty. Have the 
poles firmly placed so that toppling over 
will not occur later, and trim their tops 
to stand the same height. A little lack of 
expenditure and time in this one item 
often ruins the appearance of an other- 
wise attractive vegetable garden. Gather 
mounds of earth around the poles sloping 
it to the south so as to get the full benefit 
of the sun, and plant four to six seeds not 
too deeply. Frequently weather condi- 
tions prevail which necessitate resowing 
as the seed soon rots in cold, wet weather. 
To overcome this gardeners sometimes 
sow them in pots in the greenhouse or in 
small blocks of invertedsod in the hot- 
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bed; tuider such conditions one can wait 
until settled weather and plant with 
absolute success. Usually three plants 
are allowed to the pole, and the poles 
should be set at least four feet apart each 
way. As to Tarieties, King of the Garden 
is surely ahead in flavor and tenderness. 
Bush limas maybe sowed with much less 
care, as they are much hardier. 

Snccessional sowings of peas, beans, 
beets and many otner Tarieties will 
demand attention. Remember the thin- 
ning out ofbeets, carrots, radishes, tur- 
nips, etc , from previous sowings. One can 
not estimate too highly the value oi thin- 
ning to hasten the coming of the first 
vegetables. This, with frequent stirring of 
the soil about the plants, is indispensable 
to earltness. Feancis Canning. 



VEGETABLES. 



This is the season of the year when the 
individual who would give timely sug- 
gestions upon vegetable culture finds 
himself, in tbe parlance of the street, ''up 
against it." To cover the subject thor- 
oughly one would have to fill several 
issues of our publication, but we fear the 
good natured editor would have some- 
thing to say, so to save his patience and 
your time we will not attempt to cover 
the whole field, but merely touch upon 
some of the things which we consider of 
first importance. Spring is still back- 
ward, only the other day we had several 
indies of snow. It upsets our best cal- 
culations, and leaves us to guess again. 

CARROTS AND PARSNIPS. 

We have advised the sowing of earlv 
varieties of carrots, and as many people 
prefer carrots in a young state, sowing 
should be made at intervals all summer. 
The main crop of carrots and parsnips 
should now be sown, however, and as 
they occupy the ground all summer some 
permanent place where they will not be 
mterfered with should be selected for 
them. The soil in which these vegetables 
are sown should be well cultivated and 
well manured, and should be deep enough 
to allow the long roots to develop. A 
piece of ground where strawberries were 
trenched under last summer or some 
such fresh soil is beat, but at all events 
never sow them on ground that a like 
crop was raised upon last year. We 
have seen carrots fail utterly from that 
very reason. 

Carrots and parsnips have few ene- 
mies, and are very satisfactory things to 
grow, and we have largely to depend 
upon them in winter when our supply of 
vegetables otherwise is short. In sowing 
them it is well to bear in mind that we 
are sowing for future use, so let us have 
enough oi them. Our lettuce or peas may 
fail, but we will have beans and other 
things and thus they would not be so 
much missed as carrots and parsnips. 
In sowing these things have the lines 
wide enough apart to allow the culti- 
vator to be worked amongst them. You 
can go over the whole garden in one day 
with the cultivator, while with the hand 
hoe it will take several days. The lines 
of carrots should be from fifteen to 
eighteen inches apart and the parsnips 
eighteen to twenty-four inches; sow with 
the "Planet, Jr." planter according to 
the directions. No garden, however 
small, should be without this useful 
implement. Its introduction marked an 
epoch in garden history, and anjone who 
still persists in sowing by hand fails to 
take advantage of present day progress. 
It may be that you are desirous of grpw- 
ing a few fancy specimens to show your 



friends or for exhibition purposes. The 
ground at your disposal may not be 
all that you would desire, i. e., not deep 
enough or rich enough, or it may be too 
stiff and cohesive. In such a case get an 
ordinary locust post tapering to a point 
and about six inches in diameter, drive 
this into the ground to the depth of two 
and one-half feet; pull it out again and 
fill up the hole with a rich, friable, well 
manured soil; make a succession of holes 
in the same way in a straight line and 
have the centre of each about nine or ten 
inches apart; be sure to fill each hole 
before making another else the last made 
one will fill up before you can add your 
prepared compost. Leave a slight cav- 
ity and sow several seeds in the centre of 
each and cover up with one or two 
inches of soil. When the plants are fairlj 
well established thin out to one. In this 
way excellent specimens can be grown 
and often repay for - the extra labor. 
The best carrots for main crop are 
Rubicon and Danvers, and Hollow 
Crown parsnips. There are several 
kinds of parsnip advertised, but we have 
always Men ofthe opinion that they all 
came out ofthe same bag. 

LBBKS. 

In the issue of March 1 we advised the 
sowinff of leeks and onions. They are 
also Classed (and rightly so) amongst 
the most staple of our vegetables. The 
leek is not so popular as it might be and 
we rarely see it get the attention that it 
deserves. It is also one of those things 
that can stand lots of rough usage, 
which can be stored away in winter 
with less trouble than celery, and can be 
served in many forms to tickle the 
moody appetite. Seeds that were sown 
thinly when advised ought to be in 
shape for planting out now. Prepare a 
trench in much the same way as you 
would for celery; have it as well manured 
and have your manure covered with at 
least six inches of soil, make holes with 
an ordinary dibber six inches deep and 
one foot apart, and drop one plant in 
each hole. Do not fill in the holes, but 
pour a little water into each and enough 
dirt will be washed around the roots to 
start them. As the plants grow gather 
the soil around them, but keep the 
hearts clear. Pay attention to watering 
and earthing up all summer and by the 
fall you will have something fit for the 
exhibition stand. Plant them in single 
rows. Make another sowing outdoors 
now, and when large enough transplant 
in the same manner, only the trenches 
need not be so deep, nor yet so wide. 
Small furrows can be made about fifteen 
to eighteen inches apart and in the bot- 
tom of these they should be planted as 
alreadv advised. They will be good 
enouen for ordinary use. We hear many 
people condemning the leek, but they 
usually sow them broadcast like cabbage 
and allow them to remain in the seed 
bed. There is just as much difierence 
between leeks grown this way and the 
way we advise as there is between 
transplanted and untransplanted cab- 
bage. Try a few and be convinced. 

ONIONS. 

Sow the main crop of onions now. In 
fact they should always be got in as 
soon as the ground is in a fit condition. 
They, like parsley, take a lonff time to 
germinate. Onion sets should also be 
planted as soon as possible. We advised 
in the issue of March 1, "that a sowing 
of onions be made indoors to be planted 
out afterwards." This mode of culture 
is growing in popularity every year, and 
there are tew places now where a few are 



not grown this way. When treated in 
this manner they get a good start before 
the very hot weather is due and can bet- 
ter withstand the wilting heat Prize- 
taker is the universal favorite for this 
mode* of culture. This variety makes 
larger bottoms than most of the others, 
but it is somewhat soft and does not 
keep so well, and therefore should be 
used up first The Yellow Danvers, 
Silver Skin and Weathersfield sorts 
should also be sown. They come in well 
for later use. Onions want a well pre- 
pared rich soil. They want to be firmly 
planted and are most at home in a sod 
that is not over stiff. Have the rows 
fifteen inches apart and six inches 
between the plants. Plant with the 
dibber or trowel and firm them well. In 
planting be careful that the fibrous roots 
only are buried. If the bottoms are cov- 
ered with earth they do not have the 
same chance to develop. After planting 
give a good watering to settle the aoil^ 
and keep cultivating regularly. When 
fully started into growth onions respond 
very readily to litxral feeding. Soft coal 
soot, nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
ammonia, wood ashes and such like 
manures give the greatest satisfaction. 
In summer thrips are often troublesome 
and more especially if the soil gets too 
dry. If they get a severe check at an^ 
time they rarely get over it. Growth is 
prematurely stopped and it is not advis- 
able to try and start it up again rather 
harvest them at once, but by carefol 
watering and cultivation growth can be 
sustain^ until the end of the season. 

BUSH BBANS. 

Make re^ar plantings of beans now 
for succession. The early sowings will 
be off the ground in time to plant late 
cabbage, com and celery. 

PEAS. 

Make also regular sowings of peas 
from now on; sow once a week until 
Decoration day for succession and use 
the best standard sorts, such as Gradus, 
Champion of England, Dwarf Telephone 
and Duke of Albany. Leave four feet of 
space between the rows, and use this 
space forspinach, lettuce, radish and such 
tnings. 

SPINACH. 

Do not overlook spinach, it is the 
healthiest oi all vegetables; it has been 
termed *'the scrubbing brush ot the 
stomach," and may Ix freely used in 
place of medicine. Swiss chard will take 
the place of this when the weather gets 
very warm, and some prefer it to spinach. 

CBLBRT. 

Sow the main crop of celerr ont of 
doors now and transplant when large 
enough. Do not allow the plants to 
crowd one another, else thev will get 
leggy and useless. J. T. Scott. 



JoLiBT, III.— The Chicago Carnation 
Co. is offering, through the Joliet papers, 
$100 reward for information leading to 
the arrest and conviction of the man who 
broke into its greenhouse of Fiancee 
carnations at 2 a. m. Saturday, April 23. 
We are informed that the night man saw 
the burglar coming out ofthe opening 
which he had made in the glass with a 
glass cutter, with an armful of plants, 
most of which he dropped in his haste to 
escape. He had evidently seen the night 
man approaching, but got away. It 
will go hard with him if caught, cu it is 
not the first time this firm has had : 
carnations stolen. 
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The Flower Garden. 



THE GAIU>£N THAT I LOVE. 

HypaUa'a grarden with its lilies tall, 
A rosebouDd terraoe and an antique seat, 

Has an aroma hanging round it all, 
Strangely old-fashioned and so strangely sweet. 

Curtained by yew. Pan and his followers small 
As sentinels at the four oomers stand. 

While vine and honeysuckle clothe the wall, 
The battlement of my enchanted land. 

Loved always more and more, and yet 'twould 
seem 
Loved best of all because, ray dear, that day. 
Epitome of every golden dream. 
Along the brick-tiled ^ath you came my way. 
—fvesimifuier Gazette. 



A VERBENA BED. 



Twenty or thirty years ago the Ter- 
bena, as a bedding plant, was second 
only to the pelai^onmm in popularity, 
but now it is far trom common, says a 
correspondent of the Gardeners' Maga- 
zine. In those days verbenas were 
almost entirely propagated by cuttings, 
and the plants were very subject to 
attacks by insects, and sometimes in a 
damp, or over-manured and grub- infested 
soil, were liable to disease. It is only in 
comparatively rtcent years that verbenas 
have been raised from seed, and such are 
models of health and vigor, making 
much more robust plants than cuttings, 
and producing as much blossom, the 
only drawback beins^ that, unless the 
seed is raised very early in the year, they 
do not bloom so early as cuttings, which, 
like pelargoniums, may be showing for 
bloom even when planted out. ' 

Verbenas need a fairly light dry soil, 
which is rich in humus, and the position 
must be a sunny one, or they will pro- 
duce more leal than flower. The bed 
shoidd be deeply dug, and spent hotbed 
manure and leaf-moidd freely added to it. 
Too much raw manure, like a wet, close 
soil, is apt to induce disease in a damp 
summer. The bed should be prepared 
early in the spring, if possible, though 
where bulbs or other spring flow- 
ers are grown on the bed this is not pos- 
sible. The seed should be sown in heat 
in Uj^ht rich soil in February or March, 
preferably the former, and as soon as the 
plants are in the third leaf they should 
DC pricked out round the sides of small 

Sots, and after they have become estab- 
shed, kept close to the glass, and 
allowed plenty of ventilation, so as to 
induce a good sturdy growth. By the 
endof March or beginning of April they 
should be nice little plants, ready to tie 
potted off singly into smsJl pots in rich 
sandv soil; and when they are well rooted 
in these pots they should be tak«n out of 
the house and put in a cold frame, near 
the glass, choosing genial weather to 
make the change, and afterwards put- 
ting a covering over the frame on cold 
ni^ts. 

By the middle of May they should be 
hardened off ready for planting out in 
the bed, care being taken that the sun 
does not shine on the plants the first day 
they are taken out of the frame, if they 
are at all succulent, and also that they 
do not suffer from drought at this stage 
of cramped root room, as this has a 
stunting effect upon their after-growth. 
They shotild be planted out from one and 
a half to two feet apart, and as they 
grow the shoots should be securely 
pegged down over the bed until it is 
nicely covered, when they may be allowed 
to go their own way. On some parts of 
the bed there is almost certain to be a 



congestion of growth, and in such places 
the shoots should be thinned out, as 
more and finer flowers will be obtained] 
from strong shoots thinly disposed than! 
from a tangle of weak ones. The plants 
will stand a fair amount of drought if 
the bed is well covered, and should not 
be watered unless the drought is pro- 
longed, watering encouraging the pro- 
duction of leaf rather than blossom. 

Verbenas have a marvelous brilliancy 
and variety of color, and, however earl^ 
they come into flower, they will last until 
the frost comes, so that the object should 
be to get them into bloom as early as 
possible. They come pretty true from 
seed, and various colors may be obtained 
separately. As the mixed seed usually 
produces an undue proportion of the 
purples and purple-blues, it is a eood 
plan to sow a separate packet of the 
scarlet with white eye, the rose, and per- 
haps the pure white, as well as a packet 
of the mixed, and then the darker colors 
can be kept in their proper numerical pro- 
portion, as they are neither so showy nor 
so beautiful as the scarlet and the rose, 
the former especially bein^ a marvel of 
floriferousness. If an edging to the bed 
is wanted, there is a beautifu little dwarf 
strain, growing only about six inches 
high and forming compact littie bushes 
covered vrith bloom. For this purpose 
it is very effective, especially if the border 
is of one color only, either blood-red or 
snow-white. 

If it is desired to propagate some special 
favorites, cuttings can either be taken in 
the early autumn, like pelargonium cut- 
tings, and stuck in heat, or else, at the 
approach of frost, the plants can be taken 
up with a good ball of earth and care- 
fully potted, and kept in the house during 
the winter, the cuttings being made in 
March from the new shoots. A better 
way is to put a score of plants in large 
pots at planting out time, and grow 
them on till they bloom, retaining the 
favorites in pots through the summer 
and ensuing winter, and putting out the 
remainder on the borders. 

Verbenas have one distinct advantage 
over many bedding plants in that while 
beds of most plants seldom completely 
recover from a neayv storm in August, a 
day or two of sunsnine seems to restore 
the verbena to its former beauty. Being 
of a naturally low-ffrowing character, 
and the main branches secured to the 
soil by pegs, they sustain much less 
damage from wind than most things do. 
Hence they are one of the most suitable 
things for beds exposed to the fall force 
of the southwest gales. The easiest way 
to procure pegs, apart from buying them, 
is to cut off the shoots of red or white 
currants, strip the leaves, and then bend 
them in the middle into the shape of a 
hairpin. They will break, but the broken 
ends will usually adhere together suffi- 
ciently firm by the bark. It does no 
damage to the trees if the shoots are 
merely thinned out, rather it does the 
trees good by admitting sun and air, and 
at the same time lessens the autumn 
pruning. 
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SENATOR HOAR'S FAMOUS BIRD PETITION 

To the Great and General Court of the Common- 
wealth of Masiaohuietts, We. the tons-birds of 
Massachusetts and thoir playfellows, make this 
our humble petition: 

We know more about you than you 
think we do. We know how good you 
are. We have hopped about the roofs 
and looked in at the windows of the 
houses you have built for poor and sick 
ajid hungry people and little lame and 



deaf and blind children. We have tntilt 
our nests in the trees and sung many a 
' long as we flew about the ffardens and 
jparks you have made so beautiftd for 
your own children, especially your poor 
children, to.play^in. 

Every year we fly a great way over the 
country, keeping all the time where the 
sun is bright and warm; and we know 
that whenever you do anything other 
people all over the great land between 
the seas and the great lakes find it out 
and pretty soon will try to do the same 
thing. We know; we know. We are 
Americans just as you are. Some of us, 
like some of you, came from across the 
great sea, but most of the birds like us 
have lived here a long while; and birds 
like us welcomed your fathers when they 
came here many years ago. Our fathers 
and mothers have always done their best 
to please your fathers and mothers. 

Now we have a sad story to tell you. 
Thoughtless or bad people are trying to 
destroy us. They kill us because our 
feathers are beautiful. Even pretty and 
sweet girls, who we should tmnk would 
be our best friends, kill our brothers and 
children so that they may wear their 
plumage on their hats. Sometimes peo- 
ple kilTus from mere wantonness. Cruel 
boys destroy our nests and steal our eggs 
and our young ones. People with guns 
and snares lie in wait to kUl us, as if the 
place for a bird were not in the sky, alive, 
but in a shop window or under a glass 
case. If this goes on much longer, all 
your sons; birds will be gone. Already, 
we are told, in some other countries that 
tised to be fall of birds, thev are almost 
gone. Even the nightingales are being 
all killed in Italy. 

Now we humbly pray that you will 
stop all this, and will save us from this 
sad fate. You have already made a law 
that no one shall kill a harmless song 
bird or destroy our nests or our eggs. 
Will you please to make another that no 
one shall wear our feathers, so that no 
one will kill us to get them? We want 
them all ourselves. Your pretty eirls are 
pretty enoup^h without them. We arc 
told that it IS as easy for you to do it as 
for a blackbird to whistle. 

If you will, we know how to pay you a 
hundred times over. We will teach your 
children to keep themselves dean and 
neat. We will show them how to live 
together in peace and love and to agree 
as we do in our nests. We will build 
pretty houses which you will like to see. 
We will play about your gardens and 
flower beds— ourselves like flowers on 
wings— without any cost to you. We 
will destroy the wicked insects and 
worms that spoil your cherries and cur- 
rants and plums and apples and roses. 
We will give you our best songs and 
make the spring more beautiful and the 
summer sweeter to you. Every Jtme 
morning when you go out into the field 
oriole and bladkbirdand bobolink will 
fly after you ajid make the day more 
delightful to you, and when you go home 
tired at sundown vesper sparrow will 
tell you how grateful we are. When you 
sit on your porch after dark fife bird and 
hermit thrush and wood thrush will sing 
to you, and even whip-poor-will wiU 
cheer up a little. We know where we are 
safe. In a little while all the birds will 
come to live in Massachusetts i^B;ain, and 
everybody who loves music wffll like to 
make a summer home with you. 



Bbidgbport, Conn.— Stephen D. Horan 
has been appointed superintendent of 
parks. 
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Rush planting now. All yegetation 
netarded by the cold 8pring and frozen 
ground is ready to burst into life under 
the influence ox a few warm days. 

The destruction of the mayflower 
(Bpigsea repens) goes on unabated and 
the lovers of our native flowers will do 
well to exert every efiort to save it. 

As we go to press Smith's Chnrsanthe- 
mum Manual comes to hand, full of prac- 
tical information for the chrysanthemum 
grower. An extended notice of this pub- 
fication will appear later. 

The Rbyue Horticole states that the 
use of ether and chloroform in the forcing 
of plants is commerciallT8ucoes8fnl,recent 
experiments with Azalea Indica, Azalea 
mollis, deutzias, snowballs and lily of 
the valley having demonstrated this. 

Fried Chrtsanthemuics. According 
to Le Jardln chrysanthemum petals 
dipped in a batter of eggs and flour and 
fried quickly in oil, then placed on absorb- 
ent paper for a short time, make a verv 
delicate dessert dish when dusted with 
powdered sugar. 

The Scott fern seems to win with 
everyone who sees it. All indications are 
to the effect tiiat for every day sales as a 
pot plant it will practically supplant the 
original Boston fern. Prom the stand- 
point ofthe grower it has all the points 
of a moner-maker. 



It was the late Samuel Ainsworth, for 
many years connected with the firm of 
James Carter & Company, London, 
England, says the Horticultural Adver- 
tiser, that gave the name Tom Thumb to 
the dwarf strains of Tropseolum majus 
(nasturtium) which are so popular in 
most gardens. 

Sow Asparagus plumosus seeds now. 
This most ustful of decorative greens 
should be more widely grown than it is. 
Skyscraper houses are not needed for it It 
is the frond-like growths, not the long 
strinffs, that find the most useful places 
and best sale in the market. These can 
be grown anywhere that a fern can be 
grown in. 

Left-over azaleas are worth caring 
for and if intelligently handled can be 
made into nice stock for next fall. Their 
growing season b now on and on the 
growths now made will depend the crop 
of flowers they will set for next season. 
A cool house, the removal of all dead 
leaves and seed pods, and frequent syring- 
ing, will just smt them. 

The Com mttteb on agriculture of the 
Massachusetts legislature has reported a 
bill establishiuff the office of state for- 
ester, with a Sfuary of $2,000 a year, the 
forester to be elected annually bv the 
state board of agriculture. A but has 
also been reportedappropriating $5,000 
for the establishment ol a nursery for 
forest tree seedlings at Amherst agricul- 
tural college. 

Frbesia Armstronoi, a bright rose- 
pink form, was exhibited at a recent 
show ofthe Roval Horticultural Sodetv 
of England. "It is a striking flower,^' 
says the Horticultural Advertiser, '*and 
one which was much discussed. The 
plant and blooms shown were miserable 
weedy specimens, but the color is so 
remarkable that if the plant improves 
with cultivation it will be heard of later." 

In the Orchid Review, page 320, 1903, 
Odontoglossum Midgleyanum is x^eferred 
to as a poor form of O. Ruckerianum. 
T. D. Hatfield, g€u*dener for Walter Hun- 
newell, of Wellesle^r, Mass., who recently 
exhibited a beautiful plant before the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society as 
O. Midgeleyanum is inclined to question 
the accuracy of the statement in the 
Orchid Review, the writer of which may 
have seen a poor specimen or other poor 
form and been misled thereby. 

Governor Bates in his annual proc- 
lamation conoemine the observance of 
arbor day makes the very sensible and 

rinent suggestion that the occasion 
observed by a united, systematic 
effort to rid the state of the insect pests 
which during the past few years have in 
rapidly increasing numbers threatened 
the sylvan beauty of Massachusetts. 
The state has spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars m the work of destroy- 
ing the gipsy and brown-tail moths but 
if a general popular interest in the task 
of extermination can be aroused a much 
more practical solution of the great 
problem will have been reached. Inspired 
with a common purpose at this very 
appropriate time, the people can accom- 
plish much for the public welfare. 



Oregon Agricultural College, will have 
charge of ue botanical and horticiiltnnd 
sections, George Coote, ofthe same insti- 
tution, haviuff control of landscape 
gardening ana floriculture. 



SOCIETT OF AN£RICAN RORISTS. 

DEPARTMENT OF PLANT REGISTRATION. 

Thomas Devoy & Son, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., submit for registration a zonal gerar 
nium. Telegraph. A seedling of 1900; 
parentage, E. G. Hill X The Wonder. 
Flowers idngle, 2^ to 3 inches in diame- 
ter, deep orange-cerise, large and borne 
in immense compact clusters, 5 to 6)4 
inches across. Foliage dark green, with 
heavy zone. Habit very rolrast, height 
two feet. A profuse-blooming bedder. 
Wm. J. Stewart, Sec'y. 



FDCE PARK STSTBM. 

Colorado Springs, Col., has the finest 
systemofpublicparksin the west. They 
include Acacia square, Dorchester park, 
Almo place and Antlers park and eight 
smaller parks, all in the central part of 
the city; Stratton park and North Chey- 
enne canyon, at the base of Cheyenne 
mountain; Palmer park, a picturesque 
tract of rugged blu& north of the cttv, 
and Monument park, on the west of tbe 
cttv, now beinff improved at a cost of 
half a million through the generosity of 
Gen. William J. Pa&er, founder ot the 
dty. 



CONGRESS OF ROSARIANS. 

A conference of French rose growers 
will be held at Nancy towards the end of 
August next. The following are the sub- 
jects for discussion: 1, Classification of 
Roses; 2, Synonymous Roses; 3, Hybri- 
dization; 4, The Best Varieties for the 
East of France; 5, Retarded Roses for 
Winter Flowering; 6, The Influence of 
Grafting; 7, The Best Remedies for Insect 
Pests; 8, The Best Means of Protecting 
New Varieties for a Definite Period; 9, 
Bengal Roses; 10, The Best Varieties of 
Bourbon Roses; 11, The Best Polyantha 
Roses; 12, The Best Roses Distributed in 
1898 and Two Following Years; 13, 
The Best Tea-scented Varieties for Cut 
Blooms.— Gardeners' Magazine. 



LEWIS AND aARK CENTENNIAL. 

After the St. Louis World's Fair comes 
the Lewis and Clark Centennial, to be 
held at Portland, Ore., from June 1 to 
October 15, 1905. E. R. Lake, of the 



PARK AND OUTDOOR ART ASSOdAHON. 

The eighth annual convention of the 
Park and Outdoor Art Association will 
be held in the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
building, World's Fair, St, Louis, Mo., 
June 9-3 1 inclusive, in coniunction with 
the American League for Civic Improve- 
ment. An efiort will be made to place 
both societies under one governing body 
with the title of American Park and 
Improvement Association. The pro- 
gramme includes the following papers: 
'•School Gardens," by Dick J. Crosby, 
Washington, D. C; "Municipal Art," by 
Dr. MUo R. Maltbie, New York; "Park 
Census," by G. A. Parker, Hartford, 
Conn.: "Village Improvement," bj 
Warren H. Manning, Boston; "Publ& 
Advertising," by I^ederick Law Olm- 
sted, Brookline, Mass.; "Railroad 
Improvement," by Mrs. A. E. McCrea, 
Chicago; "Local Improvement," by Mrs. 
Louis Marion McCall, St. Louis; "Lib- 
raries and Museums," by John Thomson, 
Philadelphia; "Forest Reservations," by 
E. J. Parker. Quincv, lU.; "Arts and 
Crafts," by Mrs. M. P. Johnston, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 
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The Qardeners' Club. 



We shall be pleased at all times to reoeWe brief 
notes of general Interest on practical cultural 
matters from gardeners for use in this, depart- 
ment. Notes of the movements of gardeners, 
changes of address, etc., are also deilrable. 

CTANIDING UNDER GLASS. 
A demonstration of an interesting char- 
acter, and proving the utility of the new 
process ot cyaniding bj nydrocjanic 
add gas in glass houses, was eiTen at 
Messrs. Iradd's Nurseries at Swanlej 
Junction, JanuatT 11, according to the 
Gardening World (Bnglish). The demon- 
stration was one of importance to mar- 
ket gardeners using elass. The experi- 
ments were performea in the presence of 
some twenty-four growers, and the 
hydrocyanic acid gas would appear to 
be most effectual. It is claimed for it 
that it will destroy all insect and Termin 
pests to which flowers and plants of any 
kind grown under glass are subject. At 
the same time it has to be borne in mind 
that the operation of cyaniding has to 
be Tery carefully performed or the gas 
will kiU the men as well as the insects. 
It is necessary to immerse the powder 
used in yitriol. The powder is placed in 
a suitable vessel over the yitriol. To the 
powder vessel is attached a cord, which 
18 of sufficient length to admit of the 
operator going outside the glasshouse, 
where, having first shut the door, he 
gently pulls over the hydrocyaniding 
powder into the yitriol, when the com- 
pound at once commences to boil, and 
the gas is given off. For. the purpose of 
distributing thejgasasimple fan arrange- 
ment is provide(L This also is worked 
from outside the house by means of a 
cord. 

NEW ORLBAIfS HORT. SOOETT. 
When it was decided two months ago 
not to have a spring show a committee 
was appointed to arrange ways and 
means of making the meeting of the 
New Orleans Horticultural Society more 
entertaining by giving small prizes to the 
members who would bring some plants 
and flowers for inspection and discussion. 
Last week was the first of these meet- 
ings. Vice-president R. Bichling, acting 
as chairman in the absence of J. Steckler, 
who lost one of his children the same 
day, had a few plants oi coleus which 
were appreciated by the society. The 
leaves were deeply colored. Mr. Bichling 
stated that he had some very promising 
seedlings. A committee of three, M. M. 
Lapouyade, B. Valdejo and Mr. Hall well, 
was appointed to arrange the next out- 
ing, which takes place in June. A vote of 
thcmks was tendered to A. Alost for the 
elegant manner he received the society 
at a picnic on his place on GentiUy road 
a few miles from the city. Mr. Alost, 
who devotes most of his time to the 
growing of vegetables, is also a rose 
grower. His large field of roses was 
inspected with a great deal of interest by 
the members. 

NOTES OF NEWPORT. R. L 

Mrs. Herman Odrichs is having a beau- 
tiful marble fountain with bronze figures 
erected at Rose Cliff, her summer place 
on BeUevue avenue. J. M. Hodgson, who 
is doing the grading and planting will 
make four beds around the fountain, two 
formal oblong ones of box and the others 
round ones of hardy rhododendrons and 
hydrangeas intermingled with lilies. 

In the severe wind and rain storm we 
had this week many newly planted ever- 



greens were blown down and uprooted. 
Some cedars a year planted did not 
escape. It is always safe to wire trees 
securely for at least two years, as it takes 
time for such stock to become firmly 
rooted. 

Men are engi^ed in the construction 
of a mile and a half of sewer and drain 
from Oakland Farm to the ocean for 
Alfred G. Vanderbilt. Some of the work 
is being rushed along under difficulties to 
secure its completion in time to permit 
the planting of^crops on some of the land 
drained. 

Charles Beasley has been engaged by 
William Butler, the manager for Reginald 
C. Vanderbilt, to take charge of the 
flower and vegetable gardens at Scmdy 
Point Farm. At present there is no glass 
at Mr. Vanderbilt's, but this fall green- 
houses will be erected. 

The park commission held its regular 
monthly meeting on Tuesday. Chairman 
Sheple^r presided. Plans were made for 
the spring work. 



NEW HAVEN COUNTY HORT. SOCIETY. 

The annual banquet of this time-hon- 
ored society was enjoyed in due and 
approved form by a congenial and care- 
free party of nearly fifty at the New 
Tontine Hotel, New Haven, Conn., on 
Tuesday evening, March 29. After the 
excellent dinner had been gathered in, 
President William Gardner spoke briefly 
of the objects of the society and the 
benefits derived by the craft from the 
free interchange of ideas at its meeting 
and outlined ^e good work proposed for 
the coming year, which contemplated 
physical as well as mental culture, in the 
form of an aggressive bowling club. He 
then introduced Robert Veitch as toast- 
master, who filled his important post in 
an admirable manner. 

The first gentleman called upon was 
J. F. Huss, president of the Hartford 
Florists' Club, who was obliged to take 
an early train home and had only time 
enough to express the fraternal good 
wishes of the sister organization. Wm. 
J. Stewart was next introduced as repre- 
senting the S. A. F., the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society and a few other 
affiliating bodies on behalf of which Mr. 
Stewart extended congratulations and 
expressed the hope that a substantial 
delegation from New Haven might attend 
one or more of the important horticul- 
tural events scheduled for the coming 
year in the city of crooked streets and 
straight goods. Bx-president J. N. 
Champion followed with an interesting 
description of a recent visit to the 
Pierson greenhouses and a plea for the 
development of home industry, inter- 
spersing a series of conundrums which 
he had to answer himself. The irrepres- 
sible ''Charlie'' Keith, whose jovial, 
weather-beaten frontispiece embraces in 
its entirety the famed Bridgeport Flor- 
ists' Club, officers, staff and privates, 
next gave a characteristic dissertation 011 
neighborly qualities, the management of 
mules, the evils of cut-throat methods 
and the trials of school ma'ams, all pro- 
ductive of the usual crop of spasms. 
John H. Murray of the School of Forestry 
spoke in advocacy of a broader scope 
for the society's " activities on educa- 
tional lines. 

Then came Mr. Ferrier who, first 
divesting himself of his pipe, proceeded to 
warble a defiant Scottish melody of 
several octaves' range and then turned 
his attention to the expounding of the 
rules of civilized warfare. H. A. Groby, 
.'amed for kohlrabi and Chinese cucumb- 



ers, Mr. Thrall, dahlia enthusiast, F. G. 
Horn, a philosopher on the violet ques- 
tion, Messrs. Nye and Ferinison, bowling 
specialists, ex-Secretary Pettit, Treasurer 
Kydd, and Messrs. Patton and Hawkins 
followed with a few words eadi, and 
John Handyside told again in melodious 
voice the rail and impressive details of 
'*how Paddy stole the rope." 

A hearty vote of thanks to those who 
had contributed the lavish display of 
flowers and plants which adorned the 
room and . the singing of Auld Lang 
Syne brought the festivities to a close 
just before the midnight hour. 

PRIZES FOR SCHOOL GARDENS. 

The Worcester, Mass., Agricultural 
Society has issued an elaborate list of 
premiums for school gardens, with rules 
for the competition as follows: 

For the best exhibit of coUeotion of productions 
from any one town raised by the school children 
of town (school superintendenta matt certify that 
school cnildren have done the work and the 
exhibit to occnpy not over sixty feet of space) 
premiums, 810. 90. 18, 17, 96, 95, 81. 

For best collection of garden products, flowers 
or vegetables, to be raised by the pupils from any 
one school, exhibit to be induoed in not over 
forty square feet of space, premiums, 97, 96, 96, 94, 

For best exhibit of garden products, flowers or 
vegetables to be raised by the pupils of any one 
school room, exhibit to oooupy not over thirty 
square feet of space, premiums, 96, 91. 98. 98. 81. 

For besc collection of garden products, flowers 
or vegetables to be raised by any pupil, boy or 
girl, to occupy not over nine square feet of space, 
premiums, 98, 9S.&0, 98, 91.tO, 91. 



MONMOUTH COUNTY HORT. SOCIETY. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Monmouth County Horticultural Soci- 
ety was held here April 15. The follow- 
ing committees were appointed: 

Exhibition, Geo. Hale. A. Q. Williams, W. W. 
Kennedy. N. Buiterbach, James Dowlen and H. 
A. Kettel. 

BxecutivA. O. U. Walling, O. R. Knhm, John 
Yoemans, W. H. Grifflihs, N. Butterbaoh. 

Investigating, Horace Longstreet, John Ken- 
nedy and H. A. Kettel. 

The discussion of the CTening was on 
"Chrysanthemums." George H, Hale 
showed a vase of Tery fine amaryllis 
scoring 100 points and Wm. Turner 
showed some excellent melons, receiying 
100 points. The judges of the CTening 
were N. Butterbach, A. G. Williams and 
W. ^y. Kennedy. 



NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 

The Horticultural Society met April 12. 
Four new members were elected. Mr. 
Alexander, of Bridgewater, gave a talk 
on dcihlias. Henry Dennison, a coal 
merchant, offers two silver cups as pre- 
miums for dahlias at the fall show, one 
cup to professsionals for the best sixty 
varieties of dahlias and one cup to 
amateurs for the best sixty varieties. 
New Bediord is dahlia crazy. A. B. H. 

Nbw Haybn, Conn.— The seventh an- 
nual convention of the New England 
Association of Park Superintendents is 
to be held here on June 14, 15 and 16. 
The parks of the city will be inspected on 
the second day, and on the third day a 
trip to Meriden is contemplated. 

St. Louis, Mo.— The Missouri Botan- 
ical Garden has just received in fine 
condition from Sander, England, a large 
consignment of orchids, said to be valued 
at $1,000 and consisting of 180 different 
species. This, together with the 100 
different kinds of orchids and bromeliads 
sent recently by Dr. Trelease from 
Mexico, makes the collection the second 
largest in the United States. It now 
includes over 1,000 different species ot 
orchids. The garden has an agave in 
bloom. 
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The Experiment Stations. 



Experiment station workers will favor as by 
sending short comments on their experiences and 
news notes of a'oharacter likely to interest our 
general readers. 

Fighting Brown-tail Moth.—Axi illus- 
trated btdletin on this pest has been issued 
by the New Hampshire Experiment 
Station. One of the most serious eflfects 
of its presence is said to be the peculiar 
skin disease it may produce. Some of 
the hairs of the iull-grown caterpillars 
are furnished with minute barbs. When 
the caterpillars molt these barbed hairs 
are shed with the skin, and as the skins 
become dry and are blown about by the 
wind the hairs may be quite generally 
disseminated. When the hairs alight 
upon the human skin they cause an 
irritation, which upon rubbing may 
develop into inflammation. Much of the 
most important remedial measures now 
to be put in practice by the residents of 
the infested region is this: Cut and burn 
the winter nests. Do not cut and merely 
throw them on the ground. The cater- 
pillars will not be killed by so doing. 
Burn the nests, preferably in a stove, for 
the webs are very resistant and must be 
thoroughly consumed to be sure that the 
caterpiSars are killed. 



The Oreenhouse. 



SPRING TR£ATH£NT OF PALMS. 

Baster of 1904 having passed into his- 
tory, there may be found time to do a 
little more among the foliage plants, 
there being much that is needed at this 
season. Just before the Easter trade sets 
in, the greenhouses are in most cases in 
their most congested condition, there 
being not only the btdky stock that is 
speaally prepared for that occasion, but 
also a general stock of spring beddine 
plants in those establishments in which 
a varied retail trade in both plants and 
flowers is done, and such a trade is by 
iar the most common in our business. 
The foliage plants bein^ out of commis- 
sion, so to speak, at this season, except- 
ing those that may be needed in church 
decorations, arc generally crowded 
together in as small space as possible 
and are quite likely t« receive scant 
attention until the rush is over. Such a 
method is not beneficial to the plants 
owio^ to the lack of light and air that 
prevails under such conditions, and just 
as soon as possible they should be set 
over and spaced out. If they have not 
already been thoroughly cleaned there 
should be no further delay in this opera- 
tion, it being decidedly the better plan to 
have the cleaning done before repotting. 
It is more or less injurious to a plant 
that is freshly potted to be pulled about 
and to have the earth loosened around 
its base, something that is very likely to 
occur when washing the leaves of a ken- 
tia, for example. This loosening of a 
plant at the collar may seem to be a 
small matter, but it really does check its 
progress to some extent, as an^r observ- 
ant grower will testify, and it is the 
attention to these minor details that 
counts up toward success, or rather that 
makes the difierence between success and 
failure. 

It is also in the spring and early sum- 
mer that the houses dry out most rap- 
idly and it becomes necessary to pay 
special attention to the watering and 
syringing to keep a proper degree of 
moisture to promote growth and to 



check red spider andthrips. In bright, 
warm weather it is beneficial to- the 
growing palms to have a light syrinfi[ing 
m the morning and a^ain in the sJter- 
noon, this practice being particularly 
helpful to the newly potted plants in 
reviving the color of the foliage and 
encouraging the root growth. The after- 
noon syringing may be given at three 
o'clock or even later as the weather 
grows warmer and the days longer, and 
immediately afterward the ventilators 
should be closed, or nearly closed, accord- 
ing to the condition of the weather and 
temperature. It may be worthy of note 
that the suggestion regarding special 
warmth and moisture is specially intended 
for the spring and early summer season, 
and for newly potted stock, the writer 
being strongly opposed to the hotbed 
and steam bath method of growing 
palms for commercial use, and believing 
that only plants that may be safely rec- 
ommended as being strong, hardy and 
thrifty are such as shotdd be ofiered to a 
customer. The best of plants are perish- 
able enough when exposed to the heat 
and vitiated cur that is so often experi- 
enced in our dwellings during the winter 
season, and a soft and overgrown palm 
is quite as unsatisfactory to the con- 
sumer as an early forced azalea or an 
Easter lily that has been pushed in a 
temperature of 100® in order to catch the 
market. 

During the spring houBe-cleaning, the 
palm house should have its fall share, it 
being a good plan to giye the walls and 
roofa thorough washing with the hose 
and a strong pressure of water, this not 
only removing a great deal of dirt but 
also dislodging a great many insects, 
and if repainting be out of the question, 
at least the walls and benches may have 
a good coat of warm lime wash. Many 
insects will crawl about on the wood- 
work of a greenhouse that has been in 
use for some years, and if one can empty 
the house completely and sufficiently 
isolate it from the other houses to give a 
fumigation with formaldehyde or with 
hydrocyanic acid much would doubtless 
be done toward freeing it from insects 
for some time to come. It is the fact 
that the houses are clean and free from 
insects that so frequently makes the out- 
put of a newly built establishment supe- 
rior to that of some of its neighbors, 
provided that other conditions areeoual. 
Among the palms that are used for deco- 
rating there are usually found some that 
are in large enough pots for convenient 
handling, and these will have to be 
patched up for the season without repot- 
tinf^. Where it may be done without 
serious disturbance to the roots the sur- 
face soil should be removed and a good 
top-dressine of rich soil applied. It is 
also a gooQ time to insert one or more 
small plants of the same species around 
the base of the large plant in case the 
latter is rather too bare around the bot- 
tom for the best efiect, it often being a 
matter of surprise to those not familiar 
with such matters to find how much 
improvement may be made in a strag- 
gling or shabby plant of this character 
by simply filling it up around the base. 

Large phoenixes are likely to form great 
masses of coarse roots in the bottom of 
the pot or tub to such a degree as to lift 
the plant above a proper level for water- 
ing, besides loosening the ball from the 
pot so much that it is impossible to 
water the plant properly, and in such 
cases one may have to resort to root- 
pruning in order to get the plant down 
again into a pot of reasonable size. 
Should this be necessary, a sharp knife is 



the only proper tool to tise in catting 
back the roots, so that the mutilated 
roots may soon callus and proceed to 
make new feeders. Root pruning of 
palms is not generally advisable, but 
there are some cases in which it may be 
done without special injury, and it cer- 
tainly is a convenience when handling a 
lot of large decorative stock. But any 
plant that has been so treated must not 
be allowed to get yery dry afterward, 
and should also be well protected from 
the stm until the roots are healed and 
re-established. 

The phoenix and a few other palms 
have a sins^ar habit of sending np some 
rootlets above the surface of the ground 
at times, this habit being especially 
noticeable with plants that are mtum 
pot-bound, when these root tips may be 
seen protruding vertically from the soil 
in considerable ntimbers. This habit 
seemsjallied to that of the cypress of the 
southern swamps in forming those very 
singtdar growths known as "cypress 
knees,'' and it is just possible mat the 
protruding roots of our phoenix have a 
similar office to perform in the economy 
of that palm to that said to be performed 
by the cypress knees, namely, that of 
being air conductors to the roots. We 
might term them vegetable air shafts. 

Keferring once more to the repairing or 
rejuvenation of palms that haye been in 
use for decorating, there is a practice 
among some growers of not only giving 
some liquid fertilizer to the roots during 
the summer, but also of applying dear 
manure water overhead once or twice a 
week, this being applied with a syringe, 
and the manure- in question being in the 
form of cow dun^. It will be un&rstood, 
however, that this method is not recom- 
mended here as a specific, though it is 
quite possible that some benefit may be 
derived from its reasonable use. 

W. H. Tapun. 



THE GREENHOUSE LEAF-TTER. 

Ed. Gabdbning: *— I would like to 
make inquiries through your paper what 
remedy can be used to get rid of a small 

Srayish miller that causes quite a little 
amage among the plants such as cannas, 
a^eratum, chrysanthemums, etc. The 
millers lay their eggs under the leaves 
and when hatched form a small worm 
that seems to eat or riddle the leayes 
completely. I have tried almost every- 
thing I can think of and nothing seems 
to kill them. I would like to know if 
there are any other florists that are 
troubled with this pest. Specimens are 
forwarded under a separate cover. 

W. 

This pest is known as the greenhouse 
leaf-tyer of which F. H. Chittenden, 
assistant entomologist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, writes as follows: 

One of the most troublesome of all 
known enemies of violets and other orna- 
mental plants when once it obtains foot- 
hold in a conservatory is the greenhouse 
leaf-tyer, the larva of a small moth, now 
known as Phlyctsnia rubigalis On., but 
formerly as P. ferrugalis Hbn. 

Until within recent years only a few 
instances of injury by this species had 
come to our knowledge or been brought 
to public notice. During the past four 
years, however, its depredations have 
attracted attention in widely separated 
localities, and it is evident that this 
insect has now become established as a 
pest more than periodically injurious. 
As such it is entitled to somewhat 
extended notice. The greenhouse leaf- 
tyer, as its name would suggest, is more 
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particularly annoying to ornamental 
plants grown in greenhouses; but its 
injuries do not cease here, since the larrae 
work also in the field— celery, beets, cab- 
baj^ and tobacco, among crop plants, 
being most often affected. 

NATURE OP INJURY. 

The usual manner of work of the larva 
is upon the underside of a leaf. Pair 
specimens of larval injury to violets as 
shown by photographs on file, show 
that the leaves of the plants were 
eaten out in holes on the under sur- 
face, leaving the upper epidermis intact 
and this is the manner of injury to many 
other plants. Some plants, however, are 
eaten entirely through and some are 
skeletonized. Occasionally larvse, when 
numerous, fSeed upon the upper surfaces 
of the leaves, out this is exceptional. 
The normal habit of the larva in fSeeding 
is to fasten together two contiguous 
leaves, to curl over the ed^ of a single 
leaf upon which it may be feeding, or to 
spin about itself a thin, filmy web within 
which to feed. 

In dose confinement a few larvse will 
in a very short time devour and destroy 
their food plant. In one experiment in 
rearing this species at this office, larvse 
completely destroyed a large pot of vio- 
lets m ten days. 

HABITS OP THE I^RVA. 

Soon after the hatching, the larva 
begins fSeeding, at first cutting little 
patches of parenchyma from the under 
suHace of the leaves, leaving the upper 
epidermis intact. A few days later it 
usually seeks concealment by drawing 
together by means of its fine silken web- 
bing portions of a leaf or two leaves that 
happen to be contiguous. 

The terminal leaves of such creeping 
plants as the wandering jew appear most 
subject to attack, while the lower leaves 
of taller plants are most injured. As in 
the case of many other menhouse 
insects, the larvse prefer secluded places, 
and plants growing in shady locations 
are most afiected. 

When full grown the larva prepares for 
pupation in different ways. Sometimes 
it will spin up between two leaves, but 
more often rolls up a pupa case at the 
edge of a leaf, if the leaf be lar^e, cutting 
a slit usually on one or both sides before 
drawing the leaf over itself. The inte- 
rior it lines with a thin silken membrane, 
and within the cocoon thus formed 
changes to pupa. 

Individuals that were observed in May 
would be feedinp^ one day and the next 
would form their pupa case and the same 
or the next day would transform. 

HABITS OP THE MOTH. 

As has already been stated, the moths 
fly just before sundown. Indoors they 
■ rest during the daytime on the lower sur- 
fieice of the leaves of their food plants and 
other low-growing plants and doubtless 
remain thus for many hours at a time 
unless disturbed. When disturbed they 
fly only a very short distance before they 
alight and at once seek the underside of 



up 

In these habits they resemble many other 

moths that could be mentioned. 

REMEDIES. 

Hand-picking.^ The greenhouse leaf- 
tyer can be controlled in greenhouses by 
hand-picking or trimming away and 
destroying all infested leaves or other 
portions of plants as often as they are 
detected. This has been successfully 
practiced in a number of cases, one of 
which has already been mentioned, but it 




ROSE GENERAL MacARTHUR. (See page 6S6). 



is somewhat laborious. A correspond- 
ent ^rrote in regard to this species that 
he entirdy rid his greenhouse of it in one 
season by hand picking. 

Attracting moths to lights.^Another 
method of Checking the increase of the 
spedes is by attracting the moths to 
lights placed in the greenhouses at night. 
This method is in practice by at least one 
of our correspondents, who reports that 
it afiords some relief. Lights to be most 
successful should be placed over vessels of 
water on wluch a thin scum of kerosene 
is floating. In any case a careful lookout 
should be kept for this and other insects 
which injure the plant by eating its leaves. 

Arsenical spray.— Paris ffreen or other 
arsenical would, if applied at the outset 
of the attack, effect the destruction of 
the larvse, but it has not been ascertained 
by practical experience whether or not 
such a spray would destroy the more 
mature larvse. Owing to their more or 
less protected manner of working, it 
would probably not do so effectually. 
An underspraying is, of course, a neces- 
sity. This and hand methods are about 
the only remedies applicable to cdery 
beds and elsewhere out-of-doors. An 
objection to the use of Paris green on 
violets and some other greenhouse plants 
is that the plants have to be syringed 
every few days for protection against 
the so-called ''red spider," and this would 
wash away the arsenite. Another is 



that a poisonous wash could not be used 
when the plants are in bloom. It might 
also injure the foliage of certain tender 
plants. It is better to use some remedy 
that will at the same time destroy other 
insects with which the greenhouse may 
be affected. 

Tobacco as a greenhouse fumi^ant.— 
The most widely useful insecticide for 
greenhouse fumigation is tobacco in its 
various forms. In many instances it is 
without doubt the cheapest and safest 
insectidde to use against certain green- 
house insects, particularly plant-lice. Its 
effectiveness, however, under the best 
conditions is not great, as it requires 
repeated use at short intervals. More- 
over, it may cause serious injury to some 
plants. On the other hand, tobacco may 
prove injurious to the foliage and flowers 
of certain plants such as violets, by bring- 
ing on epidemics of spot Tobacco is 
also useless against scale insects in gen- 
eral and mealy bugs. 

Hydrocyamc-add ^as treatment.— At 
present the most satisfactory manner of 
dealing with this and similar pests is by 
means of hydrocyanic-acid gas which has 
been developed as a medium for the lumi- 
ffation of insect-infested greenhouse plants 
by the Division of Vegetable Physiology 
and Pathology of this department, hav- 
ing been usedunder the direction of A. F. 
Woods in 1894, and later by Mr. Woods 
and by P. H. Dorsett. This remedy has 
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proTed particularly effectiye against the 
present species on yiolets and against 
aphides on similar greenhouse flowers, 
and has the advantage of being nsefol 
against all other insects except the 
so-called red spider, which it does not 
entirely destroy, but it ccm not yet be 
safely used for the fumigation of certain 
other plants owing to the danger of 
bleaching and otherwise injuring them; 
hence it will be wise, before undertaking 
fumigation on a large scale on other 
plants which will be mentioned, to first 
try this remedy experimentally on a few 
plants and in a small way. 



WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 



NEW ROSE GENERAL NcARTHUR. 

This rose which the Storrs & Harrison 
Company and J. N. May have intro- 
duced to the trade gives promise of 
filling a very useful place as an easily- 
managed, freely-responsive and popu- 
larly acceptable variety. No grower in 
America is better Qualified to judge as to 
the prospective value of a rose in the cut- 
flower market than the discerning intro- 
ducer of The Bride and Mrs. Morgan 
and the unqualified endorsement of a 
man so cautious as Mr. May will go a 
long way toward inspiring confidence in 
the new comer, from the start. As seen 
Rowing at Summit, the rose is exceed- 
ingly vigorous and free. The foliage is 
ample and glossy and there is an abund- 
ance of those strong wine-red young 
shoots which always appeal to the rose 

grower. That it is thus perfectly at 
ome in the same house with Bride and 
Bridesmaid will especially appeal to those 
growers whose limited space will not 
permit of giving a special nouse and spe- 
cial treatment to one variety. The color 
of the flowers is what Mr. May aptly 
terms the true Christmas color, brignter 
than either Liberty or Meteor. Its only 
apparent fsiult, short centre petals, caus- 
ing a flatness in the expanded flowers is 
not without advantage for it precludes 
the possibility of "bull-heads," the 
almost universal failing of crimson varie- 
ties. Thete are characteristics about it 
that stronely suggest its adaptability 
for pot culture for Easter sales. Its 
fragrance is equal to that of Gen. 
Jacqueminot. See preceding page. 

SENATOR FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS. 

Senator Newlands, of Nevada, whose 
portrait is given herewith, is the author 
of a bill, previously mentioned in these 
columns, which has passed the senate for 
the preservation of the mall, the largest 
park in Washington, D. C, from the 
encroachment ot government buildings. 
The senator believes that government 
buildings should be erected on the south 
side of Pennsylvania avenue. 



Ashland, Ky.— Robert Bingham, Rus- 
sell, Ky., is contemplating moving his 
greenhouse and nursery to Ashland. 

Cbntralia, 111.*— The annual chrysan- 
themum exhibition will be held Novem- 
ber 8 and 9 under the auspices^ of the 
Baptist church. Premium lists have been 
issued. 

Baltimore, Md.— There died this week 
Mrs. Sarah Feast, widow (second 
wife) of Samuel Feast, an old-time 
gardener, one of the pioneers and 
long in business in Baltimore and its 
vicinity, and remembered as the origina- 
tor of a group of hardy roses, Queen of 
the Praines, Baltimore Belle, etc., of some 
exceptionally good camellias and of a 
cactus said to be one of the largest flow- 
ered in cultivation-— Cereus Feastii. 



The first exhibits of cut flowers were 
made by the Chicago Carnation Com- 

Sany, Joliet, IlL, and J. Steidle, Central, 
lo., both exlubiting carnations, the 
former firm staging Fiancee, Cardinal, 
Harlowarden, Alba, Prosperity, Mar- 
shall Field and a collection of seedlings. 

Landscape Gardener Vacherot has 
made the grounds of the French building 
very attractive with ornamental trees, 
shrubs, fine specimen evergreens and rho- 
dodendrons, ponds and firottoes. Roses 
have been extensively planted, also the 
espalier and other fruit trees for which 
France is noted. 

Trade visitors during the opening week 
included Geo. A. Kuhl, Pekin. 111.; Geo. 
M. Kellogjg^, Pleasant Hill, Mo.; John A. 
Evans, Richmond, Ind.; Tames Harts- 
home, Joliet, 111.; J. C. Yaughan, Chi- 
cago, and Arthur Cowee, Berlin, N. Y. 

The gardeners of private estates will 
find it difficult to locate their depart- 




about one-ninth of its circumference, 
indicates the present status of the work 
on the grounds and in the buildings. 

T. W. Brown, with assistants Hax^y 
Rieman and Fred Walz, have made an 
excellent feature of the old English flower 
garden around the British building. 

The exposition manajg;ement has proved 
unaccountably penurious in its provi- 
sions for the horticultural adornment of 
the grounds in general. 

The plants in the wild flower garden 
near the Agriculture building are making 
good frrowth and should attract muc£ 
attention throughout the season. 

Get off at station 10 on the intermural 
railroad for the Horticulture building. 
Other reasonably convenient stations are 
7, 8 and 9. 

The Michell Plant and Bulb Company 
has a fine display of tulips, hyacinths, 
etc, from btubs grown by C. Kenr & 
Sons, Hillegom, Holland. 

The S. A. F. visitors will miss the Mid- 
way only in name. A turn "Down the 
Pike" affords all the old allurements and 
many new ones. 

Prof. L. R. Taft, who has charge of the 
judging in the horticultural classes, ia 
now at his office in the Horticulture build- 



Senator Francis Q. Newlands. 



ment, except as provided by foreign coun- 
tries, such as France and England, 
around their buildings. 

From the city take the Market street 
electric cars for the entrance nearest to 
the Horticulture building. The Union 
railroad station is located on Market 
and Eighteenth streets. 

A. E. Leavitt, of Houston, Mo., is up 
to date with a ginseng plantation in a 
lath pavilion near the southeast comer 
of the Horticulture building. The plants 
are doing well. 

Chief Taylor has an excellent room for 
the S. A. F. meetings in August. It is 
located in the Agriculture building, and 
is 50x100 feet, with seating capaaty for 
1.000. 

Arthur Cowee will have an acre of 
gladioli within the grounds and four 
acres will be grown at Belleville, 111., for 
cut flowers to be exhibited during the 
season. 

Superintendent Hadkinson has made 
good progress with the work on the 
grounds and plantations in the vidnitv 
of the Horticulture and Agriculture build- 
ings. 

David Brodie has charge of the five- 
acre tract showing the United States 
topo^aphically in miniature, with the 
pnnapai crops of the various states. 

An unfinished notch in the Ferris wheel. 



mg. 

Landscape Artist Kessler had made 
good use of his time and facilities. He 
ibould have had earlier opportunity and 
wider scope. 

Chief Taylor is perfecting arrangements 
for handling and staging expeditiously 
such perishable exhibits as cut flowers. 

E. J. Vawter, of Los Angeles, CaL, 
makes daily shipments of carnations for 
display in the California state exhibit. 

Chief F. W. Taylor's office is at the 
south end of the Agriculture buOding,the 
end nearest the Horticulture building. 

The Huntsville Wholesale Nurseries, of 
Huntsville, Ala., have extensive exhibits 
of promising nursery stock. 

Many of the exhibits of trees, shrubs 
and plants about the grounds do not yet 
bear the names of the exhibitors. 

The Schisler-Comeli Seed Company's 
grass plot on the south front of the Agri- 
culture building looks well. 

The exhibits of most southern states 
are elaborate and the work of displaying 
them is well advanced. 

There is in the city a restaurant called 
the Physical Culture Dining Room. The 
name is suggestive. 

California has the banner fruit exhibit, 
with the veteran Frank Wiggins com- 
missioner in charge. 

'These bones shall rise again" is the 
way it is put by one concern manufactur- 
ing bone tertilizers. 

Horticulture and agriculture are 
located *'away back" in de rear yard of 
the exposition grounds. 

The spring weather on the opening 
day was ideal, with clear skies andstart- 
ing buds. 

Dreer's perennials are looking well and 
this firm has extensive reservations for 
aouatics. 

The Peterson Nurseries, Chicago, are 
on hand with a great variety of excdlent 
material. 

The Chicago Peony Farms, of Joliet, 
111., make a feature of Festiva Maxima 
peonies. 

The^ Boloxi Nurseries Company, of 
Boloxi, Miss., makes a feature of moss 
roses. 

"Sight of work to do here 'fore this is 
ready," said one of the Jdferson guards. 

Tlie work on the horticultural msidays 
of Illinois and Missouri is Car behincL 
X Ellwanger & Barrv have extensive dis- 
plays of well selected nursery stCN&k. 
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A prelttninanr schedule of flozicnltiiral 
exhioitions will be issued soon. 

H. J. Weber & Sons, St. Louis, make 
extensive displays of nurserj stock. 

Superintendent Hadkinson's office is in 
the Horticulture building. 

Peter Brown, of Lancaster, Pa., has 
his pansy exhibit in good shape. 

Vaughan's cannas and phlox will make 
conspicuous attractions. 

Charles Vick is on hand with the New 
York state exhibit. 

Some St Louis hotels have doubled 
regular rates. 



NOTES OF BALTIMORE. 

The war department has authorized 
the decoration of the grounds at Fort 
McHenry near this city by the planting 
of flower beds, and the proper officer will 
make requisition on the United States 
department of agriculture for flower 
seeds, etc This is a new combination- 
Mars and Flora ! 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., on its 
Baltimore division, has practically aban- 
doned the use of flower beds at the 
stations along its line, substituting 
groups and borders of hardy flowering 
shrubs. The work seems to be in suit- 
able hands, as the effects are very satis- 
factory. 



NOTES OF WASHINGTON, D. C 

Representative Daniels, of California, 
has introduced in the house, by request, 
a bill providing for the purchase for gov- 
ernment purposes of all the land south of 
Pennsylvania avenue extending west 
from the capitol to the white house 
grounds, and south as far as the mall. 
The bill also provides for a new plan of 
botanical gardens and for the construc- 
tion of model exhibit buildings therein. 
It is improbable that any action will be 
taken on the bill during the few remain- 
ing days of the session. A merry row is 
on over the location of the new agricul- 
tural building and it looks as though the 
final selection of a site will be with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Representative Wadsworth, chairman 
of the house committee on agriculture, is 
guoted as saying in reference to the vista 
for which tfie Newlands bill provides: 
"All this new fangled business may sound 
fine enough, but f don't know anything 
that womd look prettier or more invit- 
ing than a beautiful parkling with wind- 
ing paths and roads. I see the senate 
has passed a bill extending the mall to 
860 feet wide, but this bill will never get 
through the house. There is no use for 
such a wide affair, and it will never get 
through the house.'' 

A delegation of Georgetown ladies was 
recently granted a hearing before the 
House committee on buildings and 
grounds on the Senate bill to provide a 
park on Georgetown Heights. The fol- 
lowing named ladies were ptesent: Miss 
Rittenhouse, Mrs. Fitzhugh Magruder, 
Mrs. William A. Gordon, Mrs. F. L. 
Moore, Mrs. Theo. McAvoy, Mrs. Geo. 
King and Mrs. Wight. The bill author- 
izes the acquisition by purchase or con- 
demnation the tract ot land known as 



Montrose, near Lovers' Lane, on George- 
town Heights. The ladies have captured 
the Senate and it looks as though the 
House will surrender. A park is greatly 
needed, in the Georgetown section of the 
city, in fact though Georgetown is older 
than Washington it seems to be some- 
what neglected by the powers that be. 
If the ladies succeed in this enterprise in 
which the men have failed they will be 
deserving of all praise. 

George T. Moore, an employe of the 
department of agriculture, who, we are 
informed, is "engaged in the work of 
vegetable pathological and physiological 
investigations," has secured a patent 
and dedicated it "to the people of the 
United States," for a process of prepar- 
ing for distribution organisms which fix 
atmospheric nitrogen. I trust that the 
people of the United States will duly ap- 
preciate the philanthropy of Mr. Moore. 
His invention is just what we need. 
The habit some people have of preparing 
organisms for distribution with a four- 
pronged pitchfork, a hoe or any old thing 
that comes handy, is, to quote a more or 

Mushroom Growers. 

We wish to send you our circular on 
MUSHROOM SPAWNS describingrour methods 
of growing <*Tissue Culture Pure Spawn" and 
"Spore Culture Spawn." Will you send us 
your name? 

American Mushroom Co., "i^"!'*' 



less eminent Bostonian, ''dead wrong." 
A street- sweeping machine or a hired 
girl fresh from Castle Garden, with a 
broom, are thought by some to do the 
work very well, but there are objections 
to their use on the farm or in green- 
houses. Mr. Moore has solved the prob- 
lem. May his shadow never grow less! 



Batavia, N. Y.— To make room for 
improvements in the shops, the Brie rail- 
road's greenhouses at Avon, which for 
twenty-one years have supplied plants 
and flowers for the stations along its 
western New York lines, are to be torn 
down, and presumably the station yards 
will hereafter be unadorned. 




"Eureka" 

Weed Killer. 



Saves Weeding. Keeps 
Paths, etc, dear without 
disturbing or staining 
the graveL 

Soluble Powder, readily mixed and applied. 
Urge Size lln. enovgli for lOO square yirdt, 75 eft. 
escii. Special prices to Cemeteries and buyers In 
large quantities. Full directions with each tin. 

Vanghan'8 Seed Store, 



CHICACM)] NKW YORKi 

•4-86 Randolph St. 1 4 

When writing mention Gardening. 



St. 




Hardy and Tender Water Lilies, 
,Nelumbiums, Victorias, etc. 

c1eiiiru.bl»^ vtniriir kn-'viti^ nim mil ucijcr Ainuitii' unit >£ii[ii. ^.nJHlJ(■ 
l>t4llla ■nitEiihi^' r^.^r MrE!' i>ln]iLlJij;or nitliirul imi'l j%rlLlk-j.^l j»uniU. Ul 
AFC fully {ksi'jitx^l in oiir 4isrdrn H<wli fur llfK, wLiLii la mablixl 
frf<*Tu !t r»[iiiHijrii* wtnj nLftition iEji»j viper. 

\\>»1iHtl W \*h*Rf*^\ Eo ^n^ri1K^l i^iiii3iLt<>ii nii^lofTT iir&c-rlifil imr^i'^' 



HENRY A. DREER. ai.3SS£?t 




SltwHoiis am Help Wantwl FOR SALE AT a BARGAIN 



Advertisements under this bead will be 
inserted in Gardening, six lines or less, for 
25 CMts per insertion. Advertise your 
needs in GARDENING. It will pay you. 



This beautifnl place of three acres of land, two miles from 
center of a Wisconsin citj of 2,500 inhabitants; electric cars 
pass the place. The land alone is worth the price asked. 

C. Be WHITNALL, care Citizens Trust Gk, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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USEFUL HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 

« 

We can supply any of the following books, postpaid, at the prices given: 



G1N8BNG (Kaina).— At the present time 
when so much interest is taken in ginseng 
it will be interesting to peruse this Tolume, 
which tells all about the plant in a way 
that all may understand. The 144 pages 
are freely illustrated. 50 cents. 

HBDGBS, WiNDBRBiLKS, BtC. (Powcll). 

—A treatise on the planting, growth and 
management of hedge plants for country 
and suburban homes. A Tolume of 140 
pages with twenty-two iUuatrations. 
50 cents. 

Thb Pbinciplbs op Fruit Gbowing 
(Bailey).— The entire subject of fruit 
culture istreated yery thoroughly in this 
illustrated yolume of 516 pages. It is a 
book that no upto-date fruit grower can 
afford to be without. $1.25. 

Cabbages, Cauuflowbr and Allied 
Vbgbtables (Allen).— The requirements 
of the important yegetables of the cab- 
bage tribe are giyen here yery fully The 
book also contains interesting cliapters 
on seed raising, insect pests and iungus 
diseases common to these plants. 50 cents. 

Asparagus (Hexamer).— A i>ractical 
treatise on the planting, cultiyation, har- 
yesting and preserying of asparagus 
with notes on its history and ootany. 
This book is mainly deyoted to the culin- 
Bty kinds of asparagus, but there is also 
some reference to the ornamental species. 
50 cents. 

Landscape Gardening ( Waugh) .—This 
is a yery usefril little book on the art of 
landscape gardening. It will be found 
exceptionally yaJuable to amateurs as it 
coyers in detail the numerous problems 
that come to the owners of small gar- 
dens. It is freely illustrated and the pic- 
tures haye been chosen with a yiew to 
informing the reader rather than deco- 
rating the book. 50 cents. 

Landscape Gardening (Maynard).— 
The deyelopment of landscape art within 
the past few years compels the wideawake 
florist to keep posted on this branch of 
the business, 'nie many suggestions of 
this book will be found hdpful eyery 
business day. It contains 338 pages, 
165 illustrations. $1.50 

How TO Make Money Growing Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This is by a practical 
grower who has made a success of the 
bosiness. No grower of yiolets can afford 
to be without it. 25 cents. 

The Goldfish (Mulertt).— A number 
of florists find goldfish an attractiye and 
paying addition to their business. The 
best i^yice is giyen in eyery department 
of the subject, mduding construction and 
care of the parlor aouarium, in this 
yolume of 160 pages, handsomely illus- 
trated. S2.00. 

The American Carnation (C. W. 
Ward).— A complete treatment of all the 
most modem methods of cultiyating this 
most important flower. Illustrated. 
$2.50. 

Chrtsanthemum Manual (Smith).— 
By an expert who has giyen his undiyided 
attention for twenty years to the improve- 
ment of the chrysanthemum and its 
culture in detail. Profusely illustrated. 
25 cents. 

PuiaoATiON Methods Qohnson).— A 
practical treatise on cheap and eflectiye 
means of destroying insect pests. Hand- 
somely bound and profusely illustrated; 
250 pages. $1.00. 



How TO Grow Cttt Fu>wbrs (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. It is a 
thoroughly reliable work by an eminently 
snccesml practical florist. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOUSe COMSTKUCTIOK (Taft).— It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it laige or 
small, and that too in a plain, casi^ un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

Bulbs and Tuberous Rooted Plants 
(Allen).— Oyer 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work by a specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and all manner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out^ 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

Mushrooms: How to Grow Them 
(Falconer). — The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

Success in Market Gardening (Raw- 
son).— Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successnil market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing yegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

The Rose (Bllwanger).— The standard 
work on roses in thiscountry and written 
from a field aflbrding the widest experi- 
ence in practical knot ledge and opportu- 
nities for comparisaa, and where eyery 
yariety of rose eyer introduced is or luts 
been grown. $1.25. 

The Biggle Bbrrt Book (Bigele).— A 
condensed treatise on theculture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored iUnstrations 
of 25 yarieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries; 
35 iUustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all oyer the country. 50 cents. • 

The Propagation of Plants (Fuller). 
— An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propaeate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes eyery pro- 
oess-j-grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc., with eyery manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is tne yoice 
of practic^ experience, hj one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists hying. $1.50. 

Manures (Sempers).— Oyer 200 pa^; 
illustrated. It tdls all about artificial, 
frirmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are ^od for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in such a 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an actiye, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 

Dictionary of Gardening (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encyclopaedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority on nomenclature. An Eng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
as in Europe. Four yolumes. $20.00. 

Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 
75 cents. 

Small Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.50. 



The Garden Stort (Bllwatiser).— A 
delightful book portraynig the beauties 
andpleasures of ^[ardening in the most fas- 
cinating style; it is eminently practical, 
and useful, too, for the author loyes, 
knows and srows the plants he writes 
about; and nas a field for obseryation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try. Price $1.60. 

Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical Fu>riccji.ture (Hender- 
son). $1.60. 

On the Rose (Parsons). $1.00. 

Truck Farming at the South (Gem- 
ler). $1.60. 

Ornamental Gardening TLong) . $2.00. 

Art Out of Doors (Van RenssaJaer).— 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1.50. 

The Floral Art of Japan (Conder). 
New, reyised and enlarged edition. 
Colored and plain plates. $20.00. 

Sweet Scented Flowers and Fra- 
grant LsAyES (McDonald). A yery in- 
teresting subject handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $2.00. 

Botanical Dictionary (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlaiged edition. $7.20. 

The Wild Garden (Robinson). How 
to make all outdoors beautiful, more es- 
pecially the wilder and rougher parts of 
the grounds about our homes, by the 
greatest master in that art. Splmdidly 
fllustrated from life. $4.80. 

How TO Know the Wild Flowers 
(Dana). Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common wild flowers. Il- 
lustrated. $1.76. 

According to Season (Dana).— Talks 
about the flowers in the order of their ap- 
pearance in the woods or fields. 75 cents. 

The English Flower Garden (Robin- 
son).— This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
with hardy flowers of all kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most eyery plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
man^r hundreds of illustrations. Its au- 
thor is the greatest master in ornamental 
gardening who eyer liyed. $6.00. 

Plant Breeding (Prof. Bailey).— Deals 
with yariation in and crossing^ of plants, 
and the origin of garden yarieties, etc, 
293 pages. $1.00. 

The Horticulturist's Rule-Book 
(Prof. Bailey}.— A compendium of useful 
information tor all interested in fruit, yeg- 
etable or flower growing; 302 pages, 
$0.75. 

The Soil (Prof. King).— Its nature, re- 
lations and fundamental principles of 
manage^ient; 303 pages. 75 cents. 

The Plant-Lore and Gardbn-C^raft 
OF Shakespeare (Bllacombe). $3.50. 

Vegetable Gardening (Prof. Qrtak,oi 
Uniyersity of Minnesota). $1.25. 

American Fruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts for Profit (Parry).— A treatise 
on the propagation and cultiyation o' 
nut-beanng trees. $1.00. 
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Hardy Shrubs 

AND CLinBERS. 

Ghent Azaleas, Azalea Mollis, Hardy Roses, Ampe- 
lopsls Vdtchii, Qematis Paniculata, Rare G>nifers, Iris 
Kaemp£eri, Eulalia Japonica, with all hardy herbaceous 
plants and grasses stsitable for fall planting:. Catalogue 
on application. High-class Plants for the G>nservatory, 
Greououse, Lawn and Grounds of country places a 
spedalty.yt«Ma»«M«M«M 

R R. PIERSON CO., 

-Tariytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 




Calla Devoniensis. 



Blooming Callat from Seed in One Yaor. 

The most beaatiful and best Calla up-to-date, 
without a doubt. It is equally valuable for pots 
and out. It produces from 8 to 4 times as many 
flowers as the older sorts. 

The seed lings oome true and will bloom profusely 
the first year. This Calla came from England 
about 6 years ago and is a great improvement on 
O. Althiopica. Its willtngness to bloom is phen- 
omenal, while its culture is of the simplest 

One year old plants often produce from 6 to 8 
flowers which are of great beauty. They are pure 
white, large, and are borne on stout stalks. They 
are also good keepers. If sown at intervals of 4 
to 6 weeks this Calla can be had in bloom all the 
year. Pkt , 26 OMds. 2Bo. 

8 NIW SWKIT PCA8 (Our Own Sot) 
6 NIW CHRYftANTHKMUMS 
THK SANTA ROSA POPPY 
A NKW STRAIN OP PKNTSTKMONS 
STRKPTOOARPUS NKW QIANT HYBRIDS 
THK CHRISTMAS PKPPtR 
Are among the features of our 1004 catalogue, 
which is sent to all customers of 1903 and to 
others who apply for it 

Vanghan'8 Seed Store 

CHICAQOi NKW YORKi 

84-86 Randolph 8t, U Barelay St 

Greenhouses and Nurseries. Western Sp Ings, III. 
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CHRYSANTHEMIM MANUAL. 

NEW BOOK BY ELMER D. SMITH. 



'•■^ 



"Smxx be r*«hdar •ooaai. 



CONTENTS. 

Intboduotioh. 

Chaftsb I.— Hibtobt. 

Chaftbb II.— Stook PL4NTB.— Early Propagation.— Cold Frames.— Field-grown.— Imported 

Stock.— Novelties and Scarce varieties. 
Chaftbb IIL—PBOP4O4TI0N.— Catting Bench.- Selection of Cattlng8.—Making Cuttings.— Air 

and Temperature.— Shading.— Watering.— Saucer System.— English Method.— Divisions.— 

PotUng CutUngs. 
Ohaftbb IV.— Spbcxxbn PLANTS.—Soil.— Repotting— Stopping.— Drainage.— Final Potting.— 

Watering.— Staking.— Disbudding— Feeding. 
Chaftbb v.— Miscbllahbous Plants.- Standards.- For Market— Single —Stemmed.— Minia- 
ture.— For Cut Flowers.- Grafted —In Open Border. —Hardy Chr>8anthemums. 
Chaftkb VI.— Packing Plants —For Express —For Mail.— For Export. 
Chaptbb VII.— Exhibition Blooxb —PJantiog.— Firming.— Tleiag.— Watering —Spraying.— 

Alrlf*g — Shaiing.— Soaldiog.— Top-dressing.- Etenaovlng Stools— Blind Growth.— <;hemi> 

cal Fertilizers.— Liquid M«nure.—Lime.—Iron.— Burning and Damping.— Buds and Dis- 

buddiag.— Bagltsh Method.— Records. 
Chaftkb VIII.— Exhibition Blooxs.— Grown out-of-dDors.- Australian Method.— Shelter or 

flnug Harbor. 
Chaptbb IX.— Coxxbbcial FLowBB8.—Feeding.—Bud8.—i!:arly.— Late.— Height of Plants. 
Ohaftbb X.-Inbbcts— Aphis— Thri p.— Mealy Bug.— Grasshoppers.— Tarnished Bug.— Oory- 

thuca.— Grub Worm.— Cut Worm.— Lady Bug.— Golden Eye.— Chrysanthemum Ply. 
Ohaftbb XL— Disbasbs.- Rust— Leaf S^-ot. —Mildew. 

Ohaftbb XII — Sbbdlings and Spobts.- Suitable Plants.- Fertilizing.— Seedlings.- Sports. 
Chaptbb XIIL— Pbepabino Exhibits —PlanU.— Cut Flo xers.— Foreign Shipments.— Dressing 

Flowers 
rHAFTBB xrv.— Exhibitions.— The Manaeement— The Judge.- The Exhibitor. 
Chaptbb XV.— Types and Selbcmonb —Types —Selections. 

WE ARE NOW BOOKING ORDERS. PRICE, 25 aNTS, CASH WITH ORDER. 

S The Gardening Company, monoi buiiding, Chicago. S 

The Colors of Flowers !t?h'^l'r;rr COLOR CHART. 

Arranged by F. Schuyler Mathews and lithographed by Prang, this chart Is nowaccepted 
as the standard In preparing color descriptions by many foreign houses as well as In 
this country. PriM, 16 CMts. I 



THB QARDBNINQ COMPANY, M«non Balldinff, CHICAOO. 
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8-NEW-8 

CALIFORNIA 
SWEET PEAS 



OF 

California Origin 

AND 

A Hw WHITE Nastirtlim 

Will be features of our 1904 
Catalogue. 

VIUeiM'S SEED STORE, 



CHICAGO: 

84-86 RaiiMpli 8L 



NEW YOmcz 

14 Barclay St. 



Orchids 

Orchid < 



Oar niuatrated and Deiciip- 
ti\re Catelogue of Orchids is 
now ready and may be had 
upon application. 

SUMMIT. N. J. 



NOW OOMPLCTC IN 
rOUR VOLUMCS. 

Cyclopediaof 

American 

Horticulture 



Comprising sasgestlonB for onltivatlon 
of hortfcultural planU, daaoriptloni of 
the spcoles of fralta, vegetoblet, flowers, 
and ornamental plants sold in the 
United States and Canada, together with 
geogiaphioal and biographloal sketches 

By L H. BAILEY, 

Pl^JtMsor o/HortieuUurg in Cbmell 
University^ 

ilctictcd by WILHELM MILLER. Ph. D.. 

Associate Editor. 

and nMny oipcrt Cultivators and Botanists. 



IN FOUR VOLUMES. 

Clotb, $20. Half Morocco, $32. 

lUnstratMl with 9800 original engravings. 
Cash with order. 



AMERICAN riORIST COMPANY, 

324 Dearbon St. OMcagab 



WHEN ORDERING GOODS. 

L please tell our advertisers that you 
1 ' saw their adv. in "Gardening." 




May /, 
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niTCHINGS" 

Hot Water Boilers 

ARE THE STANDARD. 
Greenhouses, Rosehoases, Etc, 

DpsiKnedn erected, hp&U:d aud v^ntiJat^d or 
ihematerliil only furnisbiid ready for erection- 

IRON FRJIME BEflCHEt with the 

"Perfect Drainage Bencit TJies" 

OR SLATE TOPS. 
'"CVlRYIKhO FOR rWE &KEENH0U5C.** 

Sond four cents pr»«tat:« for cataloijtie, 

Hitchings & Co. 

Efltabllshed 1B44. 
233 Mercer Street, NEW YORK. 



Mention Gardeniog when writing advertisers. 



We furnish high grade 

VENTILATINfi 
APPARATUS 
BAISING THE SASHES 

m Greenhouses and other Buitdings. 
By means of OIL-CUPS It Rms SnMtli'y. 

Send to-day to our New York Office 
five cents posUg:e for our Heating and 
Ventilating Catalogue. And five cents 
more for Greenhouse Construction Cata- 
logue. 

LORD & BURNHAiyi COMPANY 



'■^-i^ 



w TORE omci 
1133 BROADWAY 



GBiniRAL OFFICK AKD WORKS 

IHVINCTON-ON-HUD»ON, HWN YORK 



Mention Gardening when writing advertisers. 



Our Farm Annual for 1904, 

An authority on Sweet Peas, the leading 
American Seed Catalogue, will beready Jan. I , 
'04, and mailed free to any address upon 
application. j»j»j»j>j>,^>> 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. i 

PHILADELPHIA. j: 



Mention Gardening when writing advertisers. 



For want of use, the Iron- work, glass, boiler 
pipes, iron stands, etc., of a curvilinear shaoed 
palm house. Built by Hitchings & Co. 

One No. 14 Ilitchlngs boiler. 

About 200 feet 4- inch cast-iron pipe. 

About 50 feet iron-stends with terra cotta 

blocks. Price W50.00. 

HOWARD RINEK, - Easton, Pa. 



THE FLOWERS 

I grow in quantity here in cold New England 
are the best hardy garden sorts, the old reli- 
able kinds that everybody wanU for the 
border or shady corner. Also the best hardy 
Ferns and Wild Flowers of New England 
suitable for cultivation. Illustrated cataloeQe 
sent on request — ivguo 

KDWARD QILLCTT, SOMthwfok, MaM. 
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A TIDY SUBURBAN RESIDENCE IN CENTRAL NEW YORK-Ffont View. 



Trees and Shrubs. 



PRESENTABLE BACK YARDS. 

It is comparatively easy to maintain a 
tidy, wdl dressed front Yard, but the 
back yard involYCS a much more difficult 
problem. And yet from a sanitary as 
well as an aesthetic standpoint when 
viewed from the home circle, the condi- 
tion of the back yard is the more impor- 
tant of the two. In the city the back 
yard is too often a catch all, an eye sore 
and a germ trap. It ma:^ not always be 
feasible to make it beautiful, but it can 
always ,be made clean. This should be 
the nrst endeavor; decoration may fol- 
low. 

In the case of the suburban residence 
there is little excuse for untidiness in the 
rear. Garbage and ashes can be disposed 
of promptly and the clothes lines may \^ 
concentrated in one corner. Let grass be 
maintained even at the expense of 10 
cents a ton for carrying the coal to the 



bin and by all means let us have a good 
border, preferably of perennials, where 
we CBH '^tuck in" a plant at pleasure and 
remove one without spoilins: its regu- 
larity. The accompanying illustrations 
show front and rear views of a bouse in 
the suburbs of a small town in central 
New York. The lot is approximately 
100x200 feet. One side of the house is 
nearly as attractive as the other. 

JoBN Craig. 



THmifUfG TREES AND SHRUBBERY. 

In growing plantations of trees and 
shrubbery one of the most important 
operations the thinning out of over- 
crowding individuals. It is well to plant 
thickly for each tree and shrub helps to 
protect the other. Nurse trees are often 
introduced into plantations to serve as 
temporary protection until the perma- 
nent trees sain in strength. Too often, 
bowcver,-the trees intended to nurse the 
others are permitted to remain in the 



plantations until they have injured their 
nursliiws bv overcrowding them. 

A safe rule for the planter to follow in 
a young plantation is: Never allow the 
growth of one tree to injure the growth of 
another. By nonobservance of this rule 
costly mistakes have been made, and this 
is nowhere more apparent than in our 
public parks and pleasure grounds. But 
go where you will, whether in the streets, 
the public parks or the private home 
grounds, to a great extent, crowded and 
therefore damaging conditions prevail 
among trees and shrubbery. 

The opposition which the practical 
arboricuUurist or the landscape gardener 
often has to contend with is the senti- 
mental aversion expressed by well-mean- 
ing against the cutting down of trees. 
This feeling is born of ignorance of the 
requirements of good tree culture, and, 
so far as public parks are concerned, is 
responsible for much of the destruction or 
the bad condition of their trees. 

While the thinning outofyounff planta- 
tions is a simple matter, that of^htnning 
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Bfiket oi old woodland ft much more 
^95ciilt. The young friantation is made 
to co nfo r m or to girt effect to a land* 
■oipe, while the old woodland may be 
the dominating ieatnie, or it may require 
caring to farinff it into harmony with 
the landscape. Should the trees, although 
standing thtcklr together, be fairly Tig- 
orous and well formed, a judicious thin- 
ning will improve their condition by 
lettuig in air and light, thus inducing a 
growth of side branches. Should, how- 
erer, the trees be of spindling growth 
Irom OTcrcrowding, better results may 
be obtained by cutting out freely enough 
to allow of new planting. 

While in park plantation and wood- 
lands trees should have more room for 
symmetrical dcTdopment that obtains 
in forestry operations, yet it is not neces- 
sary thateacu tree in a mass intended for 
sylvan efiect should be a perfect specimen 
dfits kind. Specimen growths should be 
resenred for prominent points or open 
naoes. The selection of material to be 
thinned out should be made in the sum- 
mer season and marked. At this time 
the con4ition of the trees and their rela- 
tion to each other can be the moreeasily 
determined and pleasing combinations 



can be arrai^ied or retained.—/. A^Petti' 
grew, in BnUetin of New EngktDd Park 
Saperiateadeats. 



SCHIZOPHRAGNA HYDRAIVGEOIDES. 

I have been surprised that more has 
not been in gardenmg papers in rmurd 
to the climbing h^orangeas, S^iso- 
phragma hydrangeoides. i consider it 
vastly superior to any climbing vine I 
have or that I have everseen. Its merits 
Bxt: It is the first plant to show its leaf- 
age in spring; penectly hardy— I have 
never known an inch of the wood to win- 
ter kill; fi-eedom from disease and insect 
life; not impatient of dry weather as are 
most Japanese nlants. When it is in 
bloom it IS a perxct glory. Among all 
my catalogues I find only one firm that 
has it for sale, Henry A. Dreer, PhiladdU 
phia. Pa. It does not ding to wood, so 
once in two years I string rubber covered 
insulated tdegjaph wire across it. It 
clings to stone in the same maimer that 
the English ivy does. My vine is twenty- 
five feet high ^id has a spread of about 
the same. The illustration herewith 
gives a good idea of the vine. 

Amherst. Mass. H. Hbaton. 




8CHIZOPHRAQMA HYDRANQBOIDBS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 



FLARIS SEKATQR HAIHA IR££. 

In the ndeeming of a promise made 
William R. Smith, snpnrintcndeht of the 
Botanic Garden in Washis^on, D. C, 
by the late Senator Hanna, Scsator 
Dick, <^ Ohio, went to the gardens 
recently, and frianted a tree in Senator 
Hanna's name, says the Washii^ton 
Post. The Ohio senat<H' took off his coat 
and widded the pick and shovel until the 
sweat streamed from his brow. 

Pubfic men who are especially admired 
of Superintendent Smith are honored- by 
him with an invitation to plant a tree in 
the Botanic Garden. The invitation 
was extended to Senator Hanna a nuoi- 
ber of years ago, but he had not found 
time to keep the pronuse he made, 
although he had a number of times 
dedared his intention of doing so. 

After the Hanna tree had bten planted. 
Senator Dick, upon invitation of Super- 
intendent Smith, planted a tree on kis 
own behalf. When the invitation was 
extended. Senator Dick demurred, insist- 
ing that he could not be counted a 
famous man. 

"Oh, weel," responded the superintend- 
ent, 'Ht will be monny a dae 'ere the tree 
is big enou' to attract attention." 

Hardy Fruits. 

ITALIAlf CHESTIVUIS. 

The chestnuts exported from Turin to 
the United States ouring the year ended 
June 30, 1903, were valued at $12,762, 
reports Pietro Cuneo, U. S. consul ct 
Turin, Italy, October, 1903. The crop 
this year, while not large will be excel- 
lent. Chestnuts form an important arti- 
cle of food in Italy. They are four or 
five times the size of chestnuts grown in 
the United States. This is mostly the 
result of cultivation. They are numer- 
ous in variety and flavor, and I have 
often wondered why they have not been 
introduced and grown in some sections 
of the United States. In Italy the peas- 
ant takes great care of his chestnut 
grove— more than some Americans do of 
their apple orchards. Old and barren 
trees are removed and in their places 
young ones are planted. The young 
trees, when of sufficient growth, are care- 
fully-budded. The following is thesys- 
tem'and manner of budding: 

In the spring when the sap is fully 
matured and flowing freely, the cultiva- 
tor dimbs the tree he wishes to reproduce, 
selects a young and tender limb— say, 
about three-fourths of an inch in diame- 
ter—cuts ofl'the end of the branch, turns 
the bark down a little, then with his 
finger and thumb, hy gentle twists, 
loosens the bark the entire length of the 
branch, circles the branch about one-half 
inch either way from the bud, pulls off 
the rings, puts them in a pocket which he 
carries Defore him, the same as carpen- 
ters carry nails, and, when he proceeds 
to the young trees, cuts off the ends of 
limbs of branches that he wishes to bud, 
pulls down the bark to the desired place 
and then just as a ring is put on the 
finger he puts one of the rings on the end 
of that branch. This he does snugly, for 
it must not be too tight or too loose but 
fit BO that the sap from below will com- 
municate with and circulate, under it. 
The bud on the ring will then grow and 
in due time reward the intelligent opera- 
tor with the same kindof chestnuts worn 
by the trees from which he took the bud. 
In this manner I have seen wild, worth- 
less trees budded and made to bear excel- 
lent fruit. The same process is practiced 
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A TIDY SUBURBAN RB8IDBNCB IN CENTRAL NBW YORK.— Rear View. 



in the production of basket willow twi|^, 
for in these grape growing regions wil- 
low twigs are much used in tying the 
grape vines to trees or frames. 

The Oreenhouse. 



PLANTING OUT CARNATIONS. 
Planting the young stock in the field 
should be attended to wherever it is 
possible properly to work the land. The 
first thing under consideration is to get 
the planting ground into condition to 
receive tlue plants. First of all, clean up 
any old refuse that is scattered around 
over the ground and bum it up. This is 
a safer plan than to plough it under. The 
ashes can be scattered over the soil as a 
good fertiliser for the plants. Carnations, 
as with outdoor crops, should receive 
proper consideration as to the nature of 
the planting ground. The very short 
season during which, under the present 
up-to-date method of culture, they are 
auowed to remain in the field makes it 
necessary that we give them every encour- 
agement within our power to produce as 
fine and uniform a plant as is possible to 
that time. Therefore do not be carried 
away with the idea that all there is to 
do is to set the plants outside and let 
nature do the rest Do not plant them 
on any low land where there is a chance 
of the water standing after heavy rains, 
and if it is anyway possible to avoid a 
piece of very stiff, cold, clayey soil or soil 
where there is an abundance of stones, it 
will be good policy to do so even at the 
expense of renting a suitable planting 
ground for the season. 



Planting out is a job that, once started, 
the sooner it is got through with the 
better, therefore press every available 
hand into service. Plough up enough 
land to give the plants a good mar^ 
for their work. See that the ploughing 
is done as evenly as is possible to prevent 
there being anv broken furrows for the 
water tostancfin. After the plou|fhing 
is done we go over the ground with a 
horse drag made of several heavy timbers 
spiked together, the edge of each one 
overlapping the other a little, which 
breaks up all the dods or lumps and 
leaves the land as even and as fine as if it 
were to be seeded to onions or some other 
fine seed. It is then in good condition 
for rapid planting. The style of laying 
out your planting ground must be 
governed to a certain extent by the 
amount of land at your disposal. The 
small grower with only a limited space 
in which to grow a few thousand plants, 
who has to save every foot of land he 
can for other purposes, cannot do better 
than plant hiscamations in beds, setting 
the plants about ten inches apart each 
way, making each bed about five feet 
wide, leaving about a foot between each 
bed to attend properlv to the hoeing of 
the soil and topping of the plants. 

Our method of field culture is to plant 
in blocks, each block running about 100 
feet wide and Its length being several 
hundred feet, according to the lay of the 
land. When ready to plant we stretch a 
line across the width of the block, plant- 
ing ten inches apart in the rows and 
eighteen inches Mtween the rows, con- 
tinuing this until our planting is com- 
plete. If one block of land is not enough 
we follow on to the next. This makes 



the rows contain about 120 plants. We 
much prefer having the rows c^ each 
variety run about this length rather 
than to stretch them out several hundred 
feet, one reason being when we go to dig 
a certain variety we have it all there 
together. 

when ready for planting the young 
plants are knockedout of Siepots and 
set close together in trays whue in the 
house or at the frames, as the case may 
be, enough of them being hauled into the 
field to Keep the planters busy. When 

}>lanting we start from each end of the 
ine and work toward the center. At 
starting we commence at the right hand 
of our block of land and plant toward 
the left, and when the last plant of each 
variety is set out the labefis put in so 
that when complete every variety reads 
from left to right, the same as they do in 
the greenhouse. Every man on the place 
understanding this, you can send any of 
them to the field for plants. The nature 
of the land here is such that we use a 
trowel in planting and after the first few 
rows are planted the planter plants 
astride the row to avoid tramping down 
the unplanted space. Also those who 
drop the plants do all their walking 
Detween tne rows that are already 
planted. By following this out it is easy 
planting clear to the end. Then, after 
enough space is finished, a man goes over 
the ground with a hand cultivator. 

If any of your plants have been grow- 
ing in fiats or in soil on the benches great 
care should be taken in getting them out 
so as to preserve the roots and leave as 
much of the soil around them as you can. 
Take a table knife, cutting the soil of 
each plant out in squares, 9ien give it a 
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squeexrsatlnrtrit-will stick together and 
form a ball. Be sure that not any of the 
plants are set out if thej are at all dry. 
Also, clean any weeds out of the soil of 
the young plants before planting them, 
otherwise you will have heaps ottrouble 
later on. C. W. Johnson. 



LAELIO-CATTLEYA DR. SCHIFFMAIfN. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society of England Sander & 
Sons exhibited anumber of hybrid orchids, 
among them the subject of this note, 
named in eompliment to Dr. Schiffmann, 
of St. Paul, Minn. One of the English 
jonrnald describes the plant as ioUows: 
"Laelio-Cattleya X Dr. R. Schiffmann 
(L.-C. X callistoglossa X C. Mendeli), 
the plant of which, though scarcely 
developed, showed flowers approaching 
the beautiful L.-C. X callistoglossa, but 
with thicker texture^ the front of the 
labellum being of a rich purplish claret, 
the sepals and petals white, tinged with 
purple." 



BOCCONIA CORDATA* 

Bocconia cordata, or plume poppy, is 
a tall, handsome perennial, producing a 
large inflorescence of cream colored flow- 
ers which are succeeded by almost equally 
effective fruit, which lasts until winter. 
The foliage is large and somewhat 
notched or scalloped, the whole making 
it very effective for decorative purposes. 
In good soil the plant increases very rap- 
idly, soon covering an extensive area, 
and under such conditions grows to a 
height of from seven to ten feet. In bold 
masses the best effects are secured, prefer- 
ably with a background of trees or shrub- 
bery. As a border plant it is useful but a 
position with sufficient room to spread 
and assume its own natural characteris- 
tics is the one to which this plant is best 
adapted. The illustration represents a 
clump on the grounds of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College. Amherst, 
Mass. Pbancis Canning. 
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SEASONABLE REniNDERS. 

The spring of 1904 will certainly be 
remembered for its lateness, and owing 
to the strange freaks of the weather anv 
suggestions offered as to vegetable 
garden operations are hard to apply. 
On most soils the heavy rains have had 
a tendency to form a solid crust all over 
the portions planted, and when a few 
sunny days come the surface becomes 
baked and large cracks or fissures will be 
noticeable. These conditions are very 
bad when the germinating seeds are 
trying to get through. The breaking up 
of*^ this crust from the seed rows can be 
accomplished with a hand scratcher, iron 
rake or hoe, after which thoroughly culti- 
vate between the rows. Put the harrow 
also on the portions not yet planted so 
as to retain tne moisture that may shortly 
be needed. 

Sttccessional sowings of nearly all the 
vegetables will also be necessary. Plant 
the taller growing varieties of peas, such 
as Stratagem, Champion of England, 
Telephone and Marrowfat. Unlike the 
dwarfer kinds the pickings from them 
extend over a longer period and are much 
better adapted for family use. Prepara- 
tions for staking them may proceed in 
wet weather. Have the material handy 
to the wood shed. 

Plant su^ar corn every two weeks and 
dispense with the early varieties, sowing 
Country Gentleman and Stowell*s Ever- 

?[reen. These varieties are splendid for 
amily use. 

The muskmelons and cucumbers may 
now be safely planted. Let the hills be 
four feet apart with well rotted manure 
incorporated therein, sow eight or ten 
seeds and retain three or four of the 
strongest plants, if one has not his 
favorite muskmelon in mind try Emerald 
Gem, Rockv Pord or Hackensack. For 
cucumbers White Spine or Long Green. 

Tomatoes may now be safely planted. 
Many persons use no support for them. 




others a stout stake by which the plants 
axe suppNorted by tying, and a common 
method is the inverted V-shaped trellis 
over which the plants are trained. If the 
tving and thinning is methodical much 
Cleaner and evenly ripened fruit results 
when the stake or trellis is in use, and a 
portion at least should be grown in this 
manner by the gardener. As to varieties, 
many have their favorites but Dwarf 
Champion, Stone, Magnus and Trophy 
have much to commend them. 

Transplanting the celery into frames 
from the seed bed must also be proceeded 
with. Plant about four inches apart and 
be sure the soil is good and sweet. Many 
sow celery seed in rows one foot apart in 
the garden at the earliest sowing date 
and transplant from the seed row to 
their permanent quarters. Under favor- 
able conditions this is successful, but 
usually transplanting first in frames or 
some other suitable place will give surer 
results. 

Now is a good time to sow late cab- 
bage. Drumhead or Flat Dutch. These 
in due time will need transferring to the 
garden, and the location must be planned 
now that all the space is becoming 
occupied. Brussel sprouts can be suc- 
cessfully grown by sowing now, but the 
better method with them is to sow 
directly into the garden in rows three feet 
apart Thin out so the plants stand 
eighteen inches or two feet apart in the 
row. They may be picked most years 
until late in November. This is an excel- 
lent vegetable and should be grown more 
extensively in smaller gardens. 

Cauliflower for the autumn usually 
repays the effort. Sow now and encour- 
age their growth in every way, trans- 
planting to a sheltered position or the 
cold frames. Some seasons are propiti- 
ous for late cauliflower growing. This 
may be one. 

The usual crop of weeds is due. It 
doesn't matter how poor the ground may 
be there is always a good crop. Syste- 
matic cultivation will keep them in check. 
Although looked upon as a bane by the 
gardener, they are perhaps a blessing in 
disguise, as in cultivating for their dimi- 
nation one is conserving the moisture 
held in the soil for the crop's benefit. The 
illustration shows how usefid the hand 
cultivator is in the lettuce rows. No 
hoeing \s needed so well does it do the 
work. 

In connection with the vegetable garden 
work the strawberry bed always demands 
attention at this season. No time should 
be lost to mulch the beds with grass 
clippings or salt hay to protect the 
berries from dirt. A trial bed of straw- 
berries will be found instructive to the 
gardener. Secure from twelve to twenty- 
five plants of varieties meritorious or 
new and test their merits in your locality. 
It doesn't matter how much a gardener 
may read about varieties, his knowledge 
of them is only to the extent of his inti- 
mate acquaintance. Frequently some 
variety is better adapted to his purposes, 
and it is through this experimental patch 
that valuable information may be gained 
for future use. The illustration shows a 
trial patch soon after setting out of some 
thirty varieties planted one foot, apart 
and the rows two and a half feet apart. 
It may be needless to say the patch will 
be frequently visited this coming June, 
when other pleasures besides informa- 
tion will be realized. 

FRiLNCis Canning. 



BOCCONIA CORDATA. 



Dayton, O.— The Montgomery County 
Horticulture Society held its monthly 
meeting May 4. 
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DAin>£L10NS. 

Many ot the so-called weeds that grow 
bj the wayside are useful and yaluable, 
but because they are so common we 
despise their existence. Nature has few 
waste products; there are no superfluous 
creations, and if we could but grasp fully 
those things which nature has put within 
our easy reach the struggle for existence 
with many of us would not be so terrible 
as it sometimes is. In the suburbs of our 
large cities and in the out-lying districts 
in early spring may be witnessed the mul- 
titudes or poor Italians searching for and 
digging dandelions as soon as they com- 
mence to show above the ground. In the 
poorer sections of our large cities we see 
baskets full of dandelions on the small 
vegetable stands and on the Italian push 
carts. They look on the dandelion as a 
luxury in its season and consider it an 
essential for their y* ell being. Medically it 
is considered effective for diseases ot the 
liver and disorders of the stomach. When 
used in a green state the leayes are very 
bitter, and on this account are unpopular, 
but if an iuTerted pot be placed over some 
of the stronger plants the leaves become 
blanched (white) and the bitterness is 
largely eliminated. This is an acceptable 
salad, and is as much forced on some 
parts of the continent as chicory. Cultural 
directions are unnecessary, but when used 
for forcing it is well to give some of the 
larger plants a little attention, the larger 
roots being the most profitable to force. 
It will also be obvious why the flower 
should be kept picked ofll 

Jas. T. Scott. 



of Eldorado, the latest introduction of 
A. Findlay, a famous Scotch potato 
raiser. A sensation was caused at the 
Smithfield show bv J. Poad & Sons, seed 
merchants of York, selling four pounds 
of Eldorado for £600. As there were 
twenty-four potatoes this works out at 
an average of £25 for each tuber. Similar 
sensational prices have since been made 
by George Massey, a Spalding seed mer- 
chant. The fortunate holders of the 
limited stock are offering to supply the 
seed in the fall of this year at £3 a pound. 
W. J. Maiden, who has made a study of 
propagating potatoes, is offering stronj^ 
plants of Eldorado at £4 each tor April 
deliverjr and £3 for May delivery. These 
high priced tubers are of a shapely form 
similar to Snowdrop. The early growth 
is Tigorous and the plant of a bushy 
habit. It ripens earlier than the Northern 
Star. The last named, which is also one 
ot Mr. Pindlay's raising, is in great 
demand owing to its heavy-cropping and 
disease-resisting qualities. Poad & Sons 
alone have booked more than fifty tons 
to firms in the seed trade. 



IMPROVEMENTS IN VEGETABLES. 

The following paper was read by J. 
Otto Thilow before the Parmers' Insti- 
tute for Philadelphia county, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., January 19, 1904. 

The improvements in vegetables in the 
past decade have been many. Constant 
experimenting with some of the older 
sorts have improved them in quality, 
thus bringing some obsolete types back 
among the standard varieties. While 
many varieties are constantly com- 
ing to the front, it does not 
prove that their quality is such as 
to obliterate many uf the older 
and well tried sorts; a new variety of 
any of the genera which is entirely dis- 
tinct and unlike its predecessors, possess- 
ing good qualities, comes to the front 
with some gusto, which lasts a short 
time; the variety remains on the list and 
comes in regular order with the rest of 
its numbers. 

The time has come when the public are 
more critical, and through theirconstant 
use of vegetables where facilities afford, 
have fixed on their lists the desirable 
sorts wanted. Tastes vary. There are 
preferences, such as white or green aspar- 
agus against purple, wax-podded beans 
against green pod, because they appear 
more tender and brittle, although they 
do not possess the flavor; wlite beets, 
because they are sweeter; small-grained 
com, because it is sweeter and. with deep 
grain and small cob, and so on througn 
the list, not always because of better 
quality, but often for appearance. 

It is not my purpose to weary you with 
the results of ext>erimenting which is con- 
stantly going on to obtain new and 
improved sorts, but to refer to some 
practical points and name some improve- 
ments which might appeal to you to be 
of value, and point out something new 
and interesting. You may know that 
this is a very brief part of this extensive 
subject when we refer to Bulletin No; 21 
of the department of agriculture, which 
gives American varieties and synonyms 
for 1901 and 1902. It is a book of 402 
pages, closely written. What have the 
improvements been, how do they benefit 
us, and what types are desirable to seek? 
Regardless of varieties, let us omit names 
•and give some results ot years of experi- 



NEW BRITISH POTATOES. 

Seed potatoes are interesting the grow- 
ers, particularly the new disease resisting 
kinds. It is probable that the increased 
price will have the effect of causing a 
rarther reduction in the acreage devoted 
to potato culture. During the last few 
weeks there has been an increased demacd 
and before the season is over there is 
likely to be a shortage. The Scotch 
growers have had a very busy time of 
late in sending consignments to all parts 
of the United Kingdom. The value of the 
American seed potatoes when transferred 
to British sou is receiving increasing 
reco^ition on this side. 

British seedsmen have been keenly 
interested in the record-making prices 
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Im^ovemeats in Vegetables.- Pig. 1. 



ments and crom-breeding along with high 
cnltiTation. 

Artfctelre.— The globe Tariety has been 
improved by cnltiTation. A very small 
portion ot the globe it edible, hence it is 
nccessaxy to grow fiee and lull. 

>ls|MU«^gifs.— Through high cultiYation 
this has been brought to a state of per- 
fection. Deep planting and plenty of 
nace between the plants has produced 
tJua. The sorts preferable are the large 
•talks, green tops. Under this class there 
are at least four varieties. 

Bmum.— The green sorts of the bush, 
commonly known as the snapshot, have 
been mudi improved, the round-podded 
Tarieties almost together for summer 
use. The stringless are without doubt 
the nearest approach to perfiection, they 
axe early, lam, and very tender and con- 
tinue mudi longer in tiearing than the 
flat^podded sorts. It has also been dis- 
covered that the oldest of the flat-podded 
American sorts are exoelknt for forcing, 
and far superior to some of the famous 
imported varieties for that purpose, 
wmch we only a few years ago deemed 
indispensable. In the wax-podded sorts 
the same advancements have been made 
through constant improvements. Many 
of these have been brought to perfection 
in the nroduction of round-podded varie- 
ties. It has been the object of the bean 
raisers to grow for a small number of 
grain to the pod, while less profitable to 
the seed producer, yet good quality is the 
ol]ject and also to overcome the air cells 
above the seed and the neck of the ood, 
thus producing less string and more flesh, 
thereby produdiur longer bearing season 
and larger pods. In the pole varieties the 
same improvements have been achieved 
as in the bush sorts, both in green and 
wax sorts. The Lima bean has made 
Tery perceptible advancement, starting 
with the long-podded thick-skinned, 
white-seeded bean, to the shorter pod, 
with mote beans and much thinner shell. 
These are also doubly prolific and of 
much better flavor, a greater luxury for 
the table and more profitable for the 
market gardener. These types have also 
been dwarfed in both large and small 
Lima, and are now known as the bush 
form of Lima bean which we now have 
in about six varieties. 

B0e£f.— Of the table sorts we may note 
the varieties produced by crossing the 



best of the deep blood with the white, 
thus giving color and sweetness com- 
bined, also earliness with small top, 
making good forcing varieties. These 
are not so desirable for summer sowing 
as the deep blood sorts with heavier top. 
This is imperative to produce a tender 
deep color turnip- rooted beet during hot 
weather. 

CtfMflFge.— The improvements are not 
numerous but of value, particularly in 
early sorts which have been crossed with 
larger types, thus giving large crops very 
early in tne summer. In the later sorts 
laige heads and long-keeping varieties 
have been added. 

Celeiy.— This important vegetable is 
the most critical of the market garden- 
er's stock; he must have the new early 
varieties. Many new sorts, which are 
good and of good keeping quality, have 
been introduced. Consumers are seldom 
treated to the good quality of celerjr, 
excepting those who have their own pri- 
vate gardens, as the largest quantity of 
this vegetable comes from the celery- 
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Rowing districts of the northwest, where 
it is planted dose over the ground, thus 
bleaching without banking. This 
method never produces tender celery 
regardless of the sort, new or old. It is 
thrust upon the market earlier than our 
home growers can produce it fully grown 
and tSeached. The latest introductions 
are the Golden and Rose colored com- 
bined, possessing earliness and high 
flavor. 

Coro.~This is amon^ the species which 
permits of crossing easily, thus requiring 
close selection. The introductions have 
been mainly of the zigzag types with 
large ears and deep ffrain, tiins main- 
taining sweetness. Growers are still 
hard at work endeavoring to produce 
these types in early sorts. 

Ctfcumben, — Thitat have been im- 
proved, particularly in the large deep 
green sorts, which withstand the hot 
weather without losing color. 

Bndive.'-k much used salad by ^he 
chefs, the curled sorts with large white 
rib, although the broad leaved sorts 



known as escarolle are now used largely. 
They must be thoroughly bleached. 

lettuce.— Of this vegetable much could 
be said, new introductions of excellent 
quality, both for forcing early open 
ground and summer growing. 

iMeloas.— Like all cucurbitaoeae, these 
are susceptible of produdng numerous 
varieties. Many new sorts are intro- 
duced, but soil and location does not 
always suit. The orange-fleshed, netted 
varieties are more extensivdv grown. A 
few of the green-fleshed muskmelon sorts 
have been very much improved. The 
same is true of watermelons; many intro- 
ductions, the most valuable being the 
hard rind and fine grained flesh. 

OiilDJit.~All the new sorts produced 
have been of the quick-growing and full 
maturing from seed the first year. 

Peas.— Improvements of value have 
been along thb line, and much appre- 
ciated by all who use this much prized 
▼egetabk. Within a few years the large 
green wrinkled sorts have been brought 
to perfection in tall and dwarf varieties, 
maturing in three days after the extra 
early round seeded sorts. Other varie- 
ties have been introduced which endure 
our hot summers, thus giving green peas 
a larger part of the sumnier. The sugar 
or edible pod sorts are of excellent quidity 
and have been greatly improved; these 
are used pod andgrain. 

Radhb.^kmonf these several new 
sorts have been introduced, scarlet and 
all white, very short top fordng sorts, 
which are good. 

SguBsA.— Of the summer sorts in bush 
form the yellow and other varieties have 
been improved. The object has been to 
get into bush form the t>est of early and 
late sorts. 

Tomato. — This valuable vegetable, 
which even at this day is used in Europe 
as an ornamental plant, is coming into 
use gradually as a staple vegetable with 
us. Its use has demanded the greatest 
improvements from the flat, irregular 
varieties, which were the only early sorts 
known a few vears ago. We now have 
perfect, round, well colored sorts of exed- 
lent quality. They are also in tree form. 
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Improvements in Vegetablet.— Fig. 4. 

with fruit of nniform character. . The 
ibrciBg sorts are distinct and excellent in 
qnalitr. The latest introduction is the 
tree shape, with lar|;;e, dark red solid 
intit. 

Some of onr well known Tegetables 
have been omitted in this list, bat the 
improTements not having beoi marked 
in the last decade they have not been 
mentioned. Having touched only on types 
and not xarietieB, this subject is left with 
you in an unfinished state, but the seed 
cataloffues of all of the reliable seed firms 
have the newer types listed and their dis- 
tinctions thoroughly described. 

SBFBRBNCB8 TO IIXUSTRATfORB. 

Pig. 1.— Shows improvements in the 
green and wax podded beans, overcoming 
the air cells above the seed and also the 




neck; also, by the introduction of round 
podded sorts, producing longer, ' more 
brittle pods and less string. 

Pifi^. 2. — Shows improvements in the 
Golden Wax types of beans from the 
short flat pod to the long semi-round 
and round sorts, which are ot a more 
golden color, less stringy and have more 
abundant croppers; shows also the lar^e, 
very tender Yosemite Wax, which remains 
in edible condition longer than any other 
variety. 

Fiff. 3.— Shows old type of beets with 
thick root and large top and crown, and 
the early blood varieties with short top 
and turnip-shaped root; also the late 
turnip varieties with short root. 

Fig. 4. — Shows the improvement of the 
carrot, from the thick, long-pointed root 
with corci to the round, stump-root, cote- 
less sorts with hollow crown, also the 
short forcing varieties, and short summer 
sorts of the Ox-heart type. 

Fig. 5.— Shows the hollow crown and 
short parsnipwith large shoulder, shorter 
and smoother; also the recent introduc- 
tion of improved large pepper ot extremely 
sweet taste. 
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Fig. 6.— Shows the improvement in 
Extra Early peas from the Second Early 
Wrinkled to the Extra Early Dwarf and 
Tall, coming in three days after the Extra 
Early hard round seeded sorts, thus giv- 
ing a longer bearing season and mudi 
superior quality and size of grain; also 
the extreme broad pod Sujg^ar pea, of 
which the pod is used together with the 
grain. 

Fig. 7.— Shows the marked advance- 
ment in Lima beaae, from the long thick- 
shelled pod, with a few flat white beans, 
to the thin-shelled medium-sized green 
becms in a well-filled pod. The improved 
Lima bean of the thick, doselv-set type 
is a decided acquisition, in both the p<Me 
and dwarf-bush sorts. 
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Fig. 8.— Shows the great advancement 
in the tomato. The wrinkled varieties, 
of short-bearing season, with large seed 
vessels and prominent core, have been 
supplanted oy round, bxight-colored, 
flesny, mild flavored sorts with few seeds; 
no core also in bush form of plant; bear- 
ing throughout the season. 
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FORCmG LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

Ed. Gardbnimg:— Is it practical to 
force freshly imported lily of the valley 
received about November 15 for Christ- 
mas blooms? We want to do this, but 
are told by some parties that in forcing 
freshly imported pips immediately on 
arrival so small a peincentage will flower 
at Christmas ana so many of the pips 
will spoil in the forcing that handling ^n 
this way is not profitable. We would 
like to hear from some of your well posted 
readers in answer to this. 8. & G. 

Lily of the valley can be forced profit- 
ably for Christmas flowering if it is the 
right kind, Berlin pips, and then they 
must have at least three to four days' 
frost to ffive the desired result. But to 
run no chances, and only with a little 
addition in the price nowadays, why not 
tise cold storage pips, and have flowers 
and also plen^ ot toliage, which is just 
as important as the flowers? The latter 
, win need less heat. 

Wm. H. Sibbrbcht. 
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to Tli« Cardoiring 



Gardsnino is eotten up for its readers and in 
their interest, and it behooves you, one aud all, to 
malce it interesting. If it does not exactly suit 
your case, please write and tell us »vhat you want. 
It is our desire to help you. 

A0K AHT QuxsnoKe vou please about plants, 
flowers, friiits. vegetables or other pra-Ucal 
gardening matters. We will take pleasure in 
answering them. 

Sehd us Notbs of your experience in gardening 
in any line; tell us of your successes thrt others 
mav be enlightened and encouraged, and of your 
failures, perhaps we can help you. 



next, tmdcr the atispicea of the Agricul- 
tural Society of Kief. Seeds and evcry- 
thiny pertaining to agriculture will be 
admitted free ofduty. 

Paul Gensollbn, aecretarr of the 
Syndicate for the Defense of Horticul- 
tural Interests at Toulon, writes regard- 
ing the work of the syndicate for the 
coming season: **This is the fifth battle, 
this will be the filth victory." 

LoNGiPLORUM lilies that have bloomed 
m the greenhouse without undue forcing 
may be made to yield a little further 
profit by a bit of attention and planting 
out about Mav 1. They will bloom in 
September under ordinary conditions, 

Wb understand that the E. G. HUl 
Company, of Richmond, Ind., has 
acquired a one-fourth interest in Cardi- 
nal, Witterstaetter'sfine new scarlet car- 
nation, the greater part of the stock of 
which is controlled by the Chicago Car- 
nation Company, of Joliet, 111. 



, perhaps we can help you. 
Snn> us Photographs or Skitchkb of your 
Qowers, gardens, greenhouses, fruits, vegetables, 
or horticultural appliances that we may have 
them engraved for Gardsmino. 



In photographing your pet novelty or 
seedkng always remember that you add 
nothing to its value in the eyes of others 
by sticking a big prize card up against it 

-— — ■ but that you do erince very baa taste as 

CONTENTS. would a man who should decorate him- 

Treeaandshrnbs 641 ®^^J^**^,^"Okcts when "getting his pic- 

-PresenUbie back yards (illus.)..V.V.!r..'.*;;;;641 ^^ ^®°'- 

—Thinning trees and shrubbery 641 .^wr t. 

— Sohizophragma hydrangeoldei (illui.) 642 WB have received a number of photo- 

— L»lio-Cattleya Dr. SohTffmann 644 ^f^^S' I^nc senders of photographs in 

Booeonia cordate (illui.) 644 »1 cases should give their names and 

The vegetable garden •..;••.... 644 addresses on each packase of nictures 

—New BriUsh potatoes 645 ptcturcs recently without names and 

^'Sf4S:?f5Sai^:!r!r!?r.!l'.'.".?::::-.::::;2l S^SrL^«fe^"*pp*^"« -•»« 

ThegMdenwi'Olab MB M 800n as conf«nieiit. 

— Two esitern gmrdent MB , .. . , . 

—Mote* of Boston «M AT the meeting of the Hortktdtnral 

=:NSSS*Bu?Sro^?*: ••••: S ^^"^l '^ CWcago, heW at the Audito- 

-»?wYoikh?^^uUM{.a;;;;;////.:::::::^ "««« An«"«. March 29, the ezecntive 

MiMwllsnaoai (ti committee was aathorized in its discie> 

"wbrid^l?^ mST ^'""'-^ SI tion to l«oW a flower show next faU and 

=A«hon,cJ2k(JS«iiit)::;/;:::::::::::::::;S *«> co-operate with the pionsts- ciub 

—Peter Lambert fl5S and the American Carnation Society in 

the exhibition of the latter to be held in 

We are in receiptof thefifteenth annual o^^j^^w^ll^Sl^VnTJll ^'^ ° 

report of the Mi«K,uri Botanic Garden. ?i^'L:Sinf:SrtUch""^H*'£"Sld*'r. 

OuB correspondent "N.," of Virg^a, month. 

can obtain bell glasses at any reputable 

seed warehouse. 



Chahlbs Vick has chaxge of the New 
York state exhibit in the World's Pair 
Horticulture building. 

At the World's Pair many exhibitors 
are using large decorative plants, palms, 
bay treerand the like/liberally. 

If orange trees are desired to give a 
continuous succession of flowers for cut- 
ting they should not be allowed to set 
Imit* 

Sbcrbtary C. E. Kbndbl, American 
Seed Trade Association, is activdy at 
work on the society's programme for 
the June meeting. 

Bastbr being very late next year the 
longiflorum giganteum lilj should come 
in easily. It is a splendid yariety, but 
requires a little more time to develop 
than the ordinanr type. 

Tbb Florists' Hail Association has paid 
$11,053.90 for broken glass since August 
1, 1903. Insure your glass now. John 
G. Esler, Saddle River, N. J., is secretanr 
of the association and will attend to all 
inquiries. 

An exposition will be held in Kief, 
Russia, during August and September 



GROWUfG FREESIAS. 

Allow the pots (4.inch) to dry ofl 
under the bench undisturbed. Let them 
remain until the end of August and then 
repot without manure ot any kind. Give 
them one thorough watering and leave 
them in an open cool house near dull 
glass for three weeks without further 
watering, then water as needed. Stake 
the growing plants so that they have no 
chance to lop over but put all their effort 
into upright growth. The result will be 
stems two feet long with plenty of flowers. 

A PLEA FOR THE BILLBOARDS. 

In various parts of the country vigor- 
ous crusades under the banner of art are 
waging against advertisements in public 
places; and beyond question, there are 
places that ought to be sacred from the 
sign-painter and bill-poster. But, on the 
other hand, isn't there a good deal of 
nonsense in this crusading? Are the 
elaborate signs, the flaming and varied 
pictures on dead walls and in vacant 
places in cars and stations "unsightly" 
and "offensive?" Aren't they more often 
clever, amusing, beguiling and, on the 
whole, less unsightly than the vacant 



places would be? Wouldn't many of our 
passionate devotees of "art" find them 
"picturesque" il they were in a strange, 
£EU--away land or were described in a 
handbook of the Italian cities of the 
Renaissance? 



There are few subjects about which so 
much "rot" is talked as about "art." 
Simple people should be cautious and 
alert when the self appointed high priests 
of esthetics are preaching.— 5a tnn/ay 
Eveniog Post, 



PORTLAND mVITES NURSERYMEN. 

The Pacific Coast Nurserymen's Asso- 
ciation, through M. McDonald, of the 
Oregon Nursery Company, Salem, Ore., 
has issued an invitation to the American 
Association of Nurserymen to hold next 
year's annual convention at Portland. 
Ore., in connection with the Lewis and 
Clark exposition. 



CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 



The Leach Insecticide Company, Balti- 
more, Md., insecticides; Nathan Smith & 
Son, Adrian, Mich., chrysanthemums, 
etc; Harry N. Hammond Seed Companv. 
Ltd., Bay City, Mich., seeds; Old cSoiy 
^"T^'r ^™outh, Mass., nuraery 
stock: Wm. Heniy Maule. Philadelphia. 
Pa., seeds; Vaughan'sSced Store, Ch^ago 
and New l^rk, seeds, plants, bulbs, etc.; 
Bobbmk & Atkms, Rutherford, N. J , 
plants, nursery stock, etc.; W. E. Cald- 
wcU Company, Louisville, Ky., tanks 
and tubs; M. Crawford Company, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, O., strawberry plants uid 
gladiolus bulbs; Friedr. C. Pomrencke, 
A^??"^ Hamburg, Germany, seeds and 
bulbs; The Mitchell Greenhouses and 
Nurseries, Mitchell, S. D., plants, bulbs 
and nursery stock; P. Domer & Sons 
CompAny, Lafiayette, Ind., carnations; 
W. N. Scarff, New Carlisle, O., beny 
plants, poultry, etc.; A, E. McKcnxie & 
Company, Brandon, Manitoba, Can,, 
seeds; Northrup, King & Company, 
MinneMolis, Minn., seeds; James Vick's 
Sons, Rochester, N. Y., seeds, plants. 
«!^.t*'. f*5v J®^ I'ocas & Company. 
Phdadelphia, Pa., paint; Rene Schoo & 
Company, Hillegom, Holland, bulbs and 
roots; Lewis Koesch, Predonia, N. Y 
nursery stock; F. W. Dixon, Holton! 
Kan., fruit plants; The Praser Nursery, 
HuntsyiUe, Ala., nursery stock; Por^t 
City Nurseries, Portland, Me., nursery 
stock; Wm. Toole, Baraboo, Wis., pan- 
sies; Holmes Seed Company, Harrisbunr 
Pa., seeds; St Louis Seed Company. St. 
Louis. Mo., seeds; W. AUee Burdee & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., seeds; iT M. 
Walsh, Woods Hole, Mass, roses; L. L 
^*7 & Company, St Paul, Minn., 
seeds; J. G. Harrison & Sons, Berlin. Md.. 
nursery stock; Wood, Stubbs & Com- 
??^7' LouisviUe, Ky., seeds; The Geo. H. 
MeUen Company, Springfield, O., plants, 
seeds, bulbs, etc.; H. Ziip & Company 
Lissc, Holland, bulbs, plants, etc.; Ama 
Godden Company, Birmingham. Ala., 
seeds; Samuel Dobie & Son, Chester 
Eng., weds; A.T.Cook, Hyde Park, nI 
Y. seeds; The Bay State Nurseries, North 
Abington, Mass., nurserystock; C. Hum- 
fcld. Clay Center, Kan., plants; D. M. 
Andrews, Boulder, Col., rare seeds; Rich- 
ard Vincent Jr., & Son, White Marsh. 
Md.,chrysanthemums; E. Asmus & Com- 

¥ any, Chicago, plants and cut flowers; 
he Conard & Jones Company, West 
Grove, Pa., plants, seeds, bulbs, etc.; J. 
Lambert & Son, Trier, Germany, seeds 
imd plants; Fleischman Floral Company 
Chicaga, cut flowers and plants. ' 
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The Qardeners*^ Club. 



We shallbe pleand «tall times to receive brief 
Aotei of geDeral interest on praotloHl oaltaral 
matters from gardeners for ose in this depart- 
ment. Notes of the movements of gardeners, 
ohanf^s of addMss, etc, are also detirftble.' 



TWO EASTERN GARDENS. 

Percival Roberts, Jr., Narberth, Pa., 
is. s^atly improying his country seat 
ttiere. Wm. Tricker, the noted expert 
upon the cttltivat'on of the water lily, 
and good all round gardener, is in charge 
of the place. They haye a yery fine range 
of greenhouses, which they are filling np 
with the newest and best of eyerything. 
An extensiye Italian mrden is being 
made and lots of outdoor planting is 
being done. This part of the work is 
under the charee of Thos. Meehan & 
Sons, Philadelphia. Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
erts are horticultural enthusiasts and are 
sparing no expense in the creation of 
tneir new home. Under the management 
of Mr. Tricker we expect to see this one 
of the finest places in Pennsylyania. 

The finest range of ^greenhouses that it 
has yet been our priyilege to see has {ust 
been completed by the Pierson-Selton 
Company, Jersey City, for Dr. Ward, at 
Madison, N. J. They are not so extensiye 
as many of the ranges that we daily come 
in. contact with, but in their appoint- 
ments and make-up they are the most up- 
to-date thing in greenhouse construction 
that we haye yet seen. The new patent 
U-bar article has been used throughout. 
There is no gutter at the eaves. The 
glass used is 2x2 feet, and of the best 
quality. There is scarcely any shade by 
tnis means of construction, and when 
inside you hardly feel that you are under 
a roof at all. The benches are supported 
by iron purlins; the sides of the ocnches 
are made of polished slate, and the bot- 
toms of the oenches of tile. There isn't a 
particle of wood used inside except the 
doo|9; nothing that can possibly decay, 
and with the exception or the sills noth- 
ing is exposed outside but wood and glass, 
so that heat and cold cannot react or 
conteract, as many imagine with this 
style of construction. The inside parti- 
tions are also made of brick or polished 
slate. The main heating pipes run tmder 
the center walks and the conduits are 
four feet wide and four feet his^h. Tfaie 
conduits can be .entered from the boiler 
room so it is not necessary to tear up the 
floors when cmything goes wrong with 
the heating system. In the propagating 
house two rows of pipes run close up 
against the tile bottom, and they can be 
regulated according as more or less bot- 
tom heat is needed. There are at present 
eight houses which are to be used for 
palms, ferns and flowering plants, but 
when the plan is completed there will 
alsp be fruit and yegetaUe houses. 

Gardeners and proprietors alike haye 
been attracted from far and near to yiew 
these "model greenhouses." It certainly 
is a costly erection, but with many of our 
eastern millionaire enthusiasts money is 
no object, and we may witness more of 
its kind soon. Dr. Ward is also greatly 
improving the grounds that surround his 
mansion and planting lots of shrubbery. 
Michael Doyle, lately gardener to Miss 
Maud Adams, has been placed in charge. 
We understand that he is an expert 
grower. The opportunity of his lite is 
certainly given him here and we will no 
doubt hear more of Dr. Ward's place in 
the future. 

Thb TSAYBUn. 



NOTES OF BOSTON. 

The May exhibition at Horticultural 
Hall last Saturday was not particularly 
extensiye but exceedingly good. The 
central feature was the calceolarias, of 
which there were two sets of six plants 
each, enormous specimens in 12-inch 
pots. The exhibitors were George P. 
Pabyan, George Stuart gardener, and 
E. A. Clark, W. A. Riggs gardener, who 
won first and second prizes respectively. 
Mr. Stuart was further in evidence with 
a superb set of fancy pelargoniums which 
occupied the front otthe stage and won 
a first class certificate. The varieties 
represented were Mabd, Lady Duff, 
H. M. Stanley, Admiration, Mrs. Ashley 
and May Queen. Nothing finer in its 
class has been seen here in many years 
than the display of spring garden flowers 
from theHaryard botanic garden, Robert 
Cameron gardener. It was very com- 
prehensive and each variety was fully 
labeled. A rare sight was the group of 
three fine specimens of Aucuba Japonica 
fcemeria loaded with scarlet fruit from 
Walter Hunnewell, T. D. Hatfield gar. 
dener. A cultural certificate was awarded 
to Mr. Hatfield. L. B. Small again 
showed his white carnation seedling No. 
3, and in such good form as to win a 
first class certificate. In stem and calyx 
development this carnation is pretty near 
perfection. Two striking and distinct 
specimens of LfeliaLatona, bearing large 
spikes of flowers were exhibited by J. B. 
Rothwell, Bmil Johanssohn garciener. 
This is a cross between L. clnnabarina 
and L. purpurata. The individual 
flowers are almost as large as those of 
purpurata, while the orange vermilion 
color of cinnabarina- is perpetuated in a 
somewhat subdued tint. The lip is dark 
crimson. This exhibit received a first 
class certificate. There were some pansies 
from Mrs. Gill and J. B. Shurtleff and 

Sromiscuous displays of tulips, wild 
owers, etc., from various contribu- 
tors. 

The confirmation of Wm. Doogue as 
superintendent ot public grounds has 
been held up in the board of aldermen, 
and a vigorous campaign is being made 
for the position by John B. Reardon, who 
was an unsuccessful candidate several 
years ago. 



NEWS FROM NEW YORK. 

The sympathy of the gardening craft 
has this week been extended to Francis 
Gibson, gardener to Mrs. John Hall, 
Tarry town, N. Y., in the loss of his son 
Harry. The young man was in his 21st 
year and has been in failing health fox 
some time, but his death was unexpected 
and was a severe blow to his parents. 
Mr. Gibson is one of the charter members 
of the Tarrvtown Horticultural Society 
and an indefatigable worker in it. A 
ddegationof the members attended the 
fiineral and a beautiful floral piece was 
sent in the society's name. 

A very sad accident occurred at Dobb's 
Ferry, N. Y., the other day. A girl of 8 
years, the daughter of Henry Kastberg, 
gardener to the Misses Masters was 
playing near a stove when her dress 
caught fire and she died from the result. 
On the morning of the funeral Mr. Kast- 
berg himself was taken seriously ill and 
had to be taken to the Dobb's Ferry 
Hospital, thus being unable to attend 
the funeral. Mr. Kastberg is improving 
satisfactorily. 

Wm. Stevenson succeeds H. Julian as 
gardener to Chas. De Rham, Coldspring, 
N.Y. 



Robl. Bdrry has' rcHiigded rhis: position 
as gardener to Mr. Guthrie, Locust Val- 
ley, L. I., N. Y., and has been succeeded 
by Jas. Marsh. 

F. R. Pierson Co. is adding four houses 
to the range at Scarboro to be devoted to 
American Beauty roses. Pierson-Seflon 
Company has the contract. 



NOTES OF BUFFALO. 

The Buffalo Florists' Club had its 
annual meeting and election of officers 
last week. All ofiicers were re-elected for 
another year. The dub is in good finan- 
dal condition, and only needs a little 
more support from the florists in attend- 
ing the meetings. The club's usefulness 
was very apparent when the late agita- 
tion about the watering and care of vases 
at Forest Lawn cemetery was up. Th(( 
club as a body look the matter up and 
had the order barring outside florists 
resdnded. After the meeting, which was 
held in Kasting's Opera House, we all 
adjourned to the banquet room, wherfe 
a fine lunch was served by W. J. Kasting 
as the formal opening of his new and 
commodious wholesale house. President 
Scott acted as toastmaster. The speak- 
ers were D. B. Long, who gave reminis- 
cences; Charles H. Keitsch, on club flower 
shows, and W. F. Kasting, on his suc- 
cess in trade politics. Jacob Boeler fav- 
ored us with some fine songs, as did 
Ludwig Neubeck and J. Pickleman. James 
Buxton had a new leAte of life and did 
some dever dandng for a man who 
remembered Gladstone in his younger 
days. It was truly wonderful, and when 
'^Bedelia" was played he was in a seventh 
heaven. The younger element was very 
prominent. 
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TARRYTOWN HORT. SOCIETY. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Tarrvtown Horticultural Society was 
hdd March 29 inthe Vanderbilt building. 
Tarrytown, with President las. Ballan- 
tyne in the chair. The principal business 
was the altering ofthe schedule of prizes 
for the Kovember exhibition and a few 
small dasses were added to enable the 
small growers to compete. It was 
moved that aletterof thanks be tendered 
to the donors of the following spedal 
prizes for the &11 exhibition: Sdver cup 
tor the best twelve Dr. Bnguehard chrys- 
anthemums, by the F. R, Pierson Com- 
pany; $25 for the best arranged table of 
oliage plants, $15 for firstpnze and $10 
for second, by Mrs. H. Walter Webb, 
Scarboro; $20 for the best twelve chrys- 
anthemum blooms, distinct varieties, 
$12 for first prize and $8 fo^ second, by 
John D. Archibald, Tarry town} $10 for 
best display of pompon chrysanthemums 
by Mr. Johnson, Tarry t^Wn, and $10 for 
best twelve chrysantumum blooms, 
four varieties, three of endi, $6 for first 
prize and $4 for secofld, by President 
Ballantyne. 

A beautiful display of bulbous flowers 
was made at this meeting for which 
President Ballantyne was awarded Jas. 
Smithes prize of a pair of cuff bulitons; 
Joseph Mooney of Hastings- on-^udson 
was awarded a certificate of merit lor an 
exceptionally fine display of Lilium Har- 
risii and D. MacFarlane received honor- 
able mention for a vase of white Antirr- 
hinum mains. H. ' NichoUs, of Yonkers, 
and C. Wuson, of Dobb's Ferry, were the 
judgM. A very lively discussion on the 
growing of bulbs followed. 

At the April meetiipg President BaUan- 
tyae offers a fountain pen as a prise for 
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the bttt two calceolaria planti. It waa 
decided that after the April meeting the 
monthly prises for the entire season shall 
be awarded for the best display of flow- 
ers <»t from hardy shmbs. The members 
were pleased to see their very popular 
brother, Robt. Angus, with them again. 
Thomas A. Lbb. 



NOTES OF NEWPORT. R. L 

John T. Alien, head gardener to J. R. 
Drexel, has been awarded br the Newport 
Horticultural Society a silver medal for 
a seedling begonia. It is of the Begonia 
Vernon trpe, but unlike the Vernon in 
that the nowers are double and of a most 
beauUfnl cerese pink. Being very dwarf 
it has every appearance of being a most 
desbrable acquisition, not only for bed- 
ding but also for summer flower dishes 
for table decoration, as it is in its best 
bloom during the warm weather. 

A silver medal has been awarded to 
Charles H. Stark by the Newport Horti- 
cultural Society for a beautiiul specimen 
of Cattkya intermedia snperba. The 
plant had forty spikes of bloom, and 
showed dearlv 'the skill of the grower. 
Mr. Stark is the head gardener for Mrs. 
George W. Collord. 

The distribution of government flower 
seeds in the schools has taken place; but 
apparently there was not enough in the 
1200 padcages to go around among 
those who would promise to plant the 
seed and report the results of their 
attempt at gardening. 

The Scotch gardeners and their friends 
had a dance on Tuesday last at South- 
wick's halL Refreshments were served 
and bag-pipe music was eiyoyed. 

There is a splendid bedof pansies in frdl 
bloom at Winthrop Chanler's estate, 
grown by William Postings, the head 
gardener. 

NOTES OF RALTIMORE. 

The Gardeners' Club at its meeting 
Monday night put itsdf on record as 
favoring the following selection of twelve 
roses as the best for the garden: 

KaiiertB, La Fnnoe, 

H«nnow. Etoile de Lyon, 

Jaoqaeminot, IHiuiBoie, 

Amerloaa BMaty, Paul N«ion, 

Ol6thllde Sonpert, Meteor. 

M aman Ooohet, white and pink. 

For dimbing or pillar roses the MIow- 
ing wete recommended: 

Crlmion Rambler, Betne Marie Henrtette, 

Hiawatha, Baltimore Belle, 

niimbinff Meteor, Climbing Malmaiaon, 

White Microphylla. 

And the following were frtvored as the 
best six geraniums for general garden 
culture: 



8. A. Nntt; 
Alphonse Bioard, 
Mrt. B. G. Bill, 



Centanr, 
Jean Viand, 
La Favorite. 



NEW JBRSET HORT. SOOBTT 

The regtdar monthlvmeetiQgand floral 
display of the New jersey Fforicultural 
Soae^ was held May 6. A practical and 
concise paper on "The Commercial Rose 
from Plantii!lg to Cutting" was read try 
Harry D. May, ot Summit. It was his 
maiden eSort, and was well received pro- 
voking considerable discussion from a 
laige number of members. The many 
many questions put to Mr. May^ show- 
ing the keen interest in rose cultivation 
at the present time, were answered in a 
spirit which left the pleasantest of feeling 
toward the essayist. A display of cut 
flowers was made by Peter Duff. George 
Smith and William Bennett and plants 
in pots were shown by D. Kindsgrab, 



Malcolm MacRorie and Chas. Ashmead. 
The orchids Cattleya Mossiae, Mendelii 
and Skinneri and Brassavola fragrans 
from the houses of William Barr, of 
Llewellyn Park, who devotes an entire 
range of glass to these exotics, grown by 
Arthur Bod well, were of particular inter- 
est. Two new members, Paul Minder, of 
Newark, and William Reed, who has 
taken George Smith*s place at Colgate's, 
were admitted and a discussion on new 
certificates filled out the evening. George 
Smith has taken possession of the stand 
of P. W. Massman, East Orange, which 
he recently purchased. 

Jos. B. Davis. 



treatment previous to their showing the 
trouble it would be much easier to arrive 
at the true cause of failure, as it is 
simply guess work to assign a cause 
now. J. N. Mav. 



FLORIDA HORTICULTURAL SOOETT. 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Plordia State Horticultural Society was 
held here from April 26 to 28 inclusive 
with three sessions each day. Many 
papers on subjects of interest to the hor- 
ticulturists in the state were read by 
prominent members of the society and 
important reports from the standing 
committees heard. The only change in 
the officers was the election of E. O. 
Painter as secretary to fill the place of 
Stephen Powers, deceased. The officers 
for the ensuing year are: 

President— George L. Taber, Glen St. Jity. 

Vice-presldenU— Dr. George K* rr. Piertoa; Geo. 
W. Wileon, JaolciOBTille: F. D. Waite, Palmetto. 

SeoreUrj—B. O. Painter. JackionviUe. 

Treasurer— W. S. Hart, Hawks Point 

EzecutiTe Cotrmictee— Rev. Lyman Phelps, 
Sanfoid; R. S. Hubbard, Federal Point; C. T. 
MoCarty, Eldied. 



SHADING AHD PUTTT. 

The following method of shading is 
cheap, easily applied and efiective: Bolted 
whiting mixed with a very little boiled 
oil and reduced with kerosene. Too 
much oil will make it hard to remove, 
while ii too little is used it will wash off 
with the rains. 

Whiting costs much less than white 
lead and a |x>tmd will make more shading 
as it is bulkier. If properly mixed it is as 
efiective as white leaa and it does not 
have the bad effect of lime wash on paint 
and putty/ It can be applied with a 
syringe or brush as desired. 

This same bolted whiting should be 
used for greenhotise putty. If white lead 
and oil are first mixed to the consistency 
of common paint, then the whiting 
added and worked in tmtil the mass can 
be handled, a putty will be made which 
is perfect for greenhouse work. It will 
be strong, hard and durable, but cem be 
remoYea from the bars whuen patching 
without mutilatinp^ the wood. Common 
commercial putty is made largely of fish 
oil, cotton od or other adulterants, and 
marble dust, and is worthless for green- 
house purposes. 

DISEASED ROOTS. 

£d. Gasdbning: — I send you under 
separate cover a rose plant wiui the roots 
badly diseased. The plants flowered wdl 
until January and then seemed played 
out. Kindly state trouble and oblige. 

C. A. B. 

The plant received from C. A. B. had 
all the appearance of having been killed 
from overfeeding, or else from overwater- 
ing. I cotdd find no trace of any of the 
ordinary diseases which roses are subject 
to, but the roots were all decaying. 
Without any information to guide me m 
the matter I should think they had either 
been overwatered at a critical time or 
else overfed with some strong fertiliser. 
If C. A. B. will give more details as to 



NEW YORK HORTICULTURISTS. 

At the combined meeting of the Horti- 
ctdtural Society of New York and the 
Horticultural Section of the American 
Institute at the Botanical Garden on 
Wednesday afternoon. May 11, J. Horace 
McParland of Harrisburs, Pa., gave a 
most interesting talk on "Some Common 
Trees and Thar Uncommon Flowers,'* 
illustrated with stereopticon views. Mr. 
McParland talked as onlv one who is 
deraly in love with his subject could talk, 
and had his audience in fall sympathy 
with him, as was evinced by the frequent 
applause accorded him. The flowering 
time of the trees was the time sdected 
for most of the tree views, and these were 
interspe r sed with enlarged illnstrations 
of the buds and flowers in various stages 
of development. He disclaimed any critical 
knowledge from a scientific standpoint, 
and said that he only sought to excite 
interest and call more general attention to 
the common trees which we brush up 
against almost every dav of our lives. 
He urged the need ofa wakening a senti- 
ment for greater protection for the trees 
of the city, whkJi are especially defense- 
less and which when lost are impossitJe 
of replacement in many years. Amons 
the trees shown in their full stature and 
bv their flowers and young foliage were 
the white swamp, 'Negundo, Norwav, 
sugar and striped maples, which t&e 
lecturer averred would beat out for 
beauty all the little Japanese things that 
yards are adorned with. The American 
and slippery elms were shown in bea!nti- 
iul form and attention called to the van- 
dalism and disease (the former the more 
dangerous) which threaten the existence 
of these, the most beantiinl of all trees. 
Several birches and beeches were shown 
with their bloom. Conras florida, the 
"flowering dogwood," and the Red Bud 
made striking pictures. Mr. McFarlaad 
told of the extreme beauty of these trees 
with their showy white or pink flowers 
in association with the heavy green of 
the junipers as seen in the A!uegfaeny 
mountains in early spring, and entered a 
protest against the name of Judas tree 
as applied to the Red Bud or Cerds Caa- 
adensis. He contented himself with one 
species of crateegus, remarking upon the 
staggering array of cratMuses that 
ProfTSargent is engaged in identifying. 

The oaks and their adaptability for 
general planting, the hickories, the wil- 
lows ana their graceful beauty, the white 
poplar and its extraordinary color effect, 
also its prestige aa the only tree he evier 
saw that can get ahead of the tree 
butcher, the Carolina poplar, the horse- 
chestnut and its gorgeous flowers, the 
sumachs, unappreciated but more wortiiy 
than some things brought from afar to 
border our tree plantations, the ailan- 
thns, the pyruses, lindens, chestnuts, syc- 
amores, ash and tulip trees were all 
successively shown, and the tulip tree 
was characterized as of the aristocracy 
of American trees and one which should 
be planted instead of so many poplars 
and maples for street shade as had been 
done at Washington. The witch hasel 
was shown as the one which "closes the 
year of tree delight." The lecturer re- 
ceived most enthusiastic applause when 
he arraigned the bill-board nnisaiioe in 
spirited terms and predicted that the 
time was coining when the people would 
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regard the placing of adYertising boards 
within sight of parks and parkways as 
an arrogance that shonld be resented 
with a refusal to bny the goods thus 
advertised. 

The usual display of plants was made 
in the exhibition hall. The greatest inter- 
est centered around the $50 prize for the 
**best horticultural novelty" and the 
incongruous entries competing therefor. 
The entries included a phyllocactus, two 
roses, a richurdia and two ferns, and the 
surprise is that three men could be found 
with sufficient confidence in their own 
abilities to judge between objects with so 
little character in common. The award 
went to the triprimate variety of the 
Pierson fern which was shown in good 
lorm. Most of the other first prizes 
were awarded to Siebrecht & Son lor 
crotons, palms, orchids, roses and col- 
lections in various classes. P. Weinberg 
won first with a fine collection of suc- 
culents and Siebrecht & Son received 
certificates for a set of very handsome 
seedling Rex begonias and for Killamey 
rose. 

At the regular meetinff Or. Britton pre- 
sided and the annual reports of the 
officers of the Horticultural Society of 
New York were presented by Secretary 
Barron, showing that the number of 
members is now 201 and that the bal- 
ance in the treasury is $925.86 and in 
the invested fund $1,434.86. All the old 
officers were re-elected for another year 
excepting a few changes in the council. 
It was announced that there will be a 
series of visits during the summer to 
placet of special horticultural interest, 
and that on June 8 and 9 there will be a 
rose and strawberry exhibition, in con- 
nection with which will be held the first 
annual exhibition of the American Peony 
Society. 

Miscellaneous. 



CATaEYA SCHKODERAE. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a well-grown plant of Cattleya Schro- 
derse cultivated in a mixture of Belgian 
leaf-mould and American peat. All the 
root action is confined to the pot, and 
the result is a vigorous constitution and 
a five-flowered spike (an unusual num- 
ber). They are well developed and of 
excellent shape. This mixture evi- 
dently is a great success, and it will be 
interesting to watch the fature pro^ss 
of the plants; the small addition of^at 
is a great advantage in this country 
where water is used indiscriminately at 
times; the compost is porous, and very 
little drainage is necessary. At this sea- 
son this beautiful cattleya is seen in every 
prominent New York fforist's store. It 
aoes not produce a combination of 
colors so striking as in C. Trianse or C. 
labiata, but it has excellent form and a 
pleasing fragrance that is rarely found 
in cattleyas grown for the mcu-ket. One 
of the finest collections of this plant is at 
Hackensack, N. J., where C. Moore 
and his very able gardener, E. Knight, 
are enjoying one of the most superb dis- 
plavs of blossom seen in this country 
and from whom the photograph pro- 
duced was obtained. White varieties 
of this species appear more frequently 
than in other cattleyas, but one rarely 
meets with a variety with deep magenta 
coloring in the labellum. A plant of the 
latter has recentl^r appeared among an 
importation received last year. No 
mauure in any form is given to plants in 
this collection. A. Dimmock. 




CATTLBYA SCHRODBRJB. 



WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 

J. Steidel, Central, Mo., shipped for 
exhibition five vases of carnations. They 
were placed upon the tables May 2 and 
after eight days were as fresh as when 
opened. The varieties were Lawson, 
Estelle, Gov. Wolcott, Prosperity, En- 
chantress and Harlowarden. 

A. Cowee, Berlin, N. Y., has secured the 
center of the west wing of the Horticul- 
ture building for exhibiting his gladioli. 
It is bein^ fitted uo with a rustic pagoda 
in the middle, with an annulcu- pyramid 
of shelves, fifty feet in diameter, tor exhi- 
bition purposes. 

The paid attendance the first week 
averaged but 10,000, but the admission 
on passes amounted to 12,000. The 
weather has been perfect and as the 
exhibits will soon oe installed a large 
increase in the attendance is expected. 

The Chicago Carnation Company, of 
Joliet, 111., has made several large ship- 
ments of carnations. Some of the flowers 
came through in excellent condition. 
Marshall Field, Prosperity, Cardinal and 
Harlowarden were exceptionally fine. 

Crisis, a seedlinff carnation from Davis 
Brothers, Bloomsburg, Pa., and Pennsyl- 



vania, from the Carlisle Nursery Com- 
pany, Carlisle, Pa., were placed on the 
tables April 30. They were delayed and 
damaged in transit. 

The water garden east of the Agricul- 
ture building and the basin in the con- 
servatory will be stocked with plants by 
Henry A. Dreer. He has already started 
the nymphteas in pots. 

The planting oithe beds is progressing 
rapidly. Five million bedding plants win 
be used. Pansies and English oaises have 
been used with good eflect idong the 
colonnade of states. 

Great Britain has received a Icu-ge ship- 
ment of fantastically trained yews. They 
came through in good condition and 
prove very attractive to the general 
public. 

The heating plant for the conservatory 
is being installed. The mains are under 
the floor near the outer walls and ordi- 
nary loop radiators will be used. 

The machinery and bell for the floral 
clock are in place and work has com- 
menced on the preparation of the beds 
for the plants. 

The California commission has fur- 
nished a car load of palms, oranges and 
bananas for decorative purposes. 
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. Mexico is unpaddtig «eTeral cases^ of 
cacti and orchids and promises a car 
load in a few days. 

Vanffhan has sent from Chicago a num- 
her of large palms and rubber plants for 
the conservatorj. 

Michel, St. Lonis, is showing a large 
niunber of very fine standard and pyra- 
mid bay trees. 

Siebrecht, New York, has filled the east 
end of the conservatory with palms. 



Alf THOU Y COOK. 



A pictnresotie figure in Baltimore, Md., 
is the dean of the gardening fraternity in 
active work, Anthony Cook (properly 
Koch) who in his eighty-seventh year 
mav be found daily at the accustomed 
tasks he has followed for over seventv 
years. Bom in Derkeim, in Rhinish 
Bavaria in 1818, he emigrated to this 
country in 1842, landing in Philadel- 
phia and coming a year later to Balti- 
more. The son of a nurserymcm and 
landscape gardener, he had learned the 
business and found employment in it 
for several years, working with some of 
the older florists, lobbing, etc., until by 
thrift andener^ he secured a place of his 
own on what is now Carrollton avenue. 
From this he removed in 1858 to his 
present location, buying an acre of 
ground at the comer of Arlington ave- 
nue and Mulberry street. What was 
then almost the western limit of the city 
has become surrounded by dwellings and 
nublic institutions, but the old genueman 
has kept up his steady routine of produc- 
tion and has sold no part of his property. 

From the outset he made a specialty of 
6ut-door roses, growing them in great 
quantities, importing every year new 
sorts from the growers of I^ance and 
Germany, propagating them and dis- 
tiributing to the trade and at retail. 
Another feature was made of dwarf 
lipples and pears, which were worked on 
t^ie paradise and quince stocks, and 
l^rought into bearing at the age of three 
years. This was a novelty at this period 
and for a time took well. To the rose his 
soil and location must have been pecu- 
liarly well adaptedy-as-many of the orig- 
inal rose plants first planted on his 
acquiring the place still survive in thrifty - 
condition, including Sidonia Weaver, 
which he says was the first hybrid per- 
petual introduced into America, originat- 
ing with M. Weaver, a rosarian of Chat- 
enay, near Paris. 

Mr. Cook began early to raise seedlins 
roses— this not by any sjrstem of hybrid- 
izing but by indiscriminate sowing of 
see£ from the bushes in his n'ounds. Of 
course no record was or comd be kept of 
the parentage of such seedlings, except 
to know from what. plant the seed was 

fathered, the. pollination being afiSected 
y the natural agency of the wind, the 
bees and other insects, but a great many 
were tested in his wardens and found to 
possess merit. Thus from a seedball of 
Devoniensis there were two accidental 
seedlings, one of which. Die Saundry, of 
great promise, was soon lost,. but the 
other, named alter his daughter, Corne- 
lia Cook, possessed many good qualities, 
passed into commerce, and before the 
advent of the Bride was the most usefal 
white rose for forcing. It made a fine, 
large, pure white bud, with long stiff 
stems, and— remarkable in a tea rose- 
was almost thomless. At one time dur- 
ing its popularity buds of this rose are 
known to Mr. Cook to have sold in New 
York at $2 each. Another of his fortui- 
tous seedlings is thedimbing rose Charles 
Getz, a most vigorous grower, making 



shoots at times of sixteen fret in a sea- 
son, and producing an abundance of sil- 
very pink flowers much resembling La 
France. It is a local favorite and known 
here as the Climbing La France. 

Mr. Cook does not assent to the cur- 
rent belief that the American Beauty is 
identical with Mme. Ferdinand Jamin. 
His claim is that the Beauty originated 
in his garden. Here is his statement: 

In one year he had planted about 900 
seedling roses, produced in the indiscrim- 
inate manner alluded to. Some of these 
showed value and were propa^gfated, and 
one which proved to be a variety of fine 
form, color and substance, he named for 
his sister, Madame d' Appolinia. One of 
these roses, with others, was purchased 
by Mrs. Bancroft, a daughter of George 
Bancroft, the historian and rose-lover of 
the city of Washington. It was in the 
garden of that gendemanthat Mr. Field, 
uie well-known florist of the same dty, 
saw the rose, and, believing it would 
force, took cuttings of it, and found his 
anticipations so fully realized that its 
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Anthony Cook. 



introduction to commerce was early and 
profitable. 

If Mr. Cook rendered this great, even if 
' unpremeditated, service to the rose grow- 
ers of the country it is but his due that 
the fact should be known. Whether the 
rose originated from the seed sown by 

• his own fingers or was astray Mme. P. 
Jamin, which found its way with other 
importations to his premises, the state- 
meht seems worthy of belief that the 
original plant which attracted the keen 
and intelligent notice of Mr. Fidd came 
from his garden. 

This old gentleman not only works at 

• the bench and in the garden daily, but 
reads and writes without the aid of 
glasses and is comparatively vigorous and 

\ well preserved in mind and body, inter- 
ested in the trade and in the world 
around him and in the success of his 
descendants, who are florists to the third 
generation. S. B. 

Sacramento, Cal.— The spring show 
of the Pacific Horticultural Society in the 
grand nave of the ferry building next 
month will be, if the plans ol the commit- 
tee of arrangements are carried out, one 
of the most beautiful exhibits ever seen 
in this dty. 



PETER LAHBERT. 

Peter Lambert was born at Treves, 
on the Mosel, June 1, 1859. His 
father, Johann Lambert, had succeeded 
his father, Nicolas Lambert, in 
1853, and after considerably enlarg- 
ing the florist establishment had 
taken in his brother Nicolas and T. 
Reiter in 1860, founding the important 
nursery firm of Lambert & Reiter. Johann 
Lambert died in 1897, 66 years old. leav- 
injB^ 13 children. The oldest son, Peter, 
aroer attending the high school at Treves 
until his seventeenth year, remain^ 
another two years in the above nursery, 
paying particular attention to the cul- 
ture of roses. 

He then went to the Royal garden 
school at Wildpark in Potsdam and grad- 
uated in 1881, when he joined the army 
and served his time of one year as a vol- 
unteer. After this he went to France, 
where he worked with V. Lemoine in 
Nancy, Croux & Fils in Sceaux, H. 
Defresne in Vitxr, Louis Leroy in Angers, 
and then visited all the important nur- 
series in France. Jean Sisley ^ave him 
spedal instructions on the fertilization of 
roses. In 1884-5 Peter Lambert went to 
England, where he worked for Fisher & 
Holmes for some time. In England he 
also visited many of the most important 
nurseries and exhibitions held at that 
time. In the summer of 1885 he passed 
the examination for Royal head gardener 
in Potsdam. 

From the fall of 1885 to 1891 Peter 
Lambert managed the rose nurseries of 
the firm of Lambert & Reiter and exe- 
cuted many landscape jobs. In 1891 he 
was made manager of the club of German 
florists and was given the editorship of 
the Rosen Zdtung. In the nurseries of 
Lambert & Reiter he obtained the first 

food German roses, for instance, the 
laiserin Augusta Victoria. In 1891 he 
established his own business in Treves. 
He combined an important garden tech- 
nical business with hisTose And -ottrsrry 
establishment. His catalogue was the 
first in which the different varieties of 
roses were listed according to the Crepin 
system. He continued the artifidal 
fecundation of roses and has been very 
successful. 

Here is a list of his introductions: 

Aschenbrodel (1902). 

Balduin (1898). 

Domkapitular O. Lager (1903). 

Edu Meyer (1904). 

Eugenie Lamesch (1900). 

Fran Cecilie Walter (1904). 

Frau (5eheimrat von Boch (1898). 

Frau Lilla Rautenstrauch (1903). 

Frau Karl Druschki (1901). 

Frau Syndica Roelofls (1900). 

Freiherr von Marschall (1903). 

Goldquelle (1899). 

GrossherzoginViktoria Mditta (1898) . 

Gruss an Zabem (1904). 

Gustav Grunerwald (1903). 

Helene (1898). 

Herzogin Marie v. Ratibor (1898). 

Hofgartendirektor Graebener (1899) , 

Kaiserin Auguste Yiktoria (1891). 

Katharine Zdmet (1901). 

Leonie Lamesch (1900). 

Mme. Jean Dupuy (190 1). 

Morffenrot (1902). 

Oberhofgartner Singer (1904). 

OskarCordd (1898). 

Papa Lambert (1899). 

Reichsgraf E. von Kesselstatt (1898). 

Schneekopf (1902) 

Schneewittchen (1901). 

Thalia-Remontant (1902). 

Unermudliche (1904). 

We trust he will produce many more 
equally meritorious. 
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•♦THOUGHT FLORICULTURE.'' 

The New York World, Pittsburg Dis- 
patch and other yeradons joumals pub- 
lish an account by Dr. Paul Edwards of 
an experiment in "thought floriculture." 
According to the story Col. Andrade, of 
Mexico, made the experiment, selecting 
therefor two excellent specimen plants 
in equal health. 

The firtt, by his thoagbt, he Is said to baye 
endowed with ooarage/love, force, development. 
He oommuuioated to It thoughts of sweetne«8 and 
happiness: In short, he gave it all the moral sup 
port possible, and tbis flower gained very rapidly 
in size, beauty, suavity and perfume, it seemed 
to try to attain an esthetic perfection, and when- 
ever Colonel Andrade approached it it seemed to 
recognize and bend before him. 

The other flower the Colonel disdained and 
turned from it in derision. In three days it 
drooped and in a month died. 

Colonel Andrade never touched either of the 
flowers. 

Unfortunately the narrator omits the 
Tcr^ interesting information as to the 
variety of flower upon which he exercised 
this wonderful influence, but we can see 
in the experiment sug^[estions of grand 
possibilties and a possible rerolution in 
cultural methods. Soils, food, tempera- 
tures, insects and plant diseases all cease 
to worry in the presence of this applica- 
tion of Christian science to plant health. 
The Florists' Clubs and other institu- 
tions and hortictdtural journals are 
wasting good time and ink on so-called 
cultural and seasonable notes. We had 
a suspicion of this before after perusing 
some of the sage articles published under 
such headings, out now we are convinced. 
Hereafter our energies should be devoted 
to the establishment of schools where our 
ambitious growers may practice and 
become adepts in the cult of communi- 
cating to their plants by means of "Per- 
suasive speech and more persuasive sighs, 
silence that speaks and eloquence of eyes, ' ' 
that measure of happiness and ecstatic 
perfection which will secure every bloom 
m the ''special" class. We think of some 
to whom the modern suavity method 
will come sweetly easy and others to 
whom it will be a tough proposition, but 
it looks as though they'll have to face it. 
Hereafter when we find one of the boys 
parading a seraphic countenance we 
shall know just what to attribute it to. 



Sbabrook, N. H.— George E. Felch has 
bought the greenhouse of Alvah Eaton. 

Walungpord, Conn.— Barnes Brothers' 
Nursery Company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $15,000. 

Lafaybtte, Col.— F. A. Haenselman, 
landscape architect and florist, formerly 
of 517 Thirtjr-first street, Denver, Col., is 
now located in this city. 

Lbmox, Mass.— The Lenox Horticul- 
tural Society has added a rose and straw- 
berry show in June to the list of its pro- 
posed exhibitions for 1904. 

Lafayettb, 111.— Irvin Ingels of the 
Home Nursery, was married reccntlv to 
Miss Rose Gamer, at the home of the 
bride*s sister in Stillwater, Okla. 

Aurora, III.— The Aurora Nursery 
Company has been incorporated with a 
capital of $5,000. The incorporators 
are J. K. Newhall, J. A. Young and F. 
C. Grometer. 

Williamsburg, Ia. — A. J. Baura- 
hoefener and Hugh Williams have pur- 
chased the interests of Hugh Harrington 
and W. P. McFann in the Williamsburg 
nursery and are now sole owners. 



Albany, N. Y.— The Municipal Improve- 
ments commission of Troy has selected 
Harry P. Fielding landscape architect for 
Prospect park to succeed Garnet D. 
Baltimore, whose time has expired. 

Hartford, Conn.— The exhibition of 
flowers of Connecticut which was recently 
on view in this city has been forwarded 
to the exposition at St. Louis, for which 
it was prepared. A. W. Driggs, of East 
Hartford, who arranged the exhibit, has 
been sent to St. Louis by the Connecticut 
Horticultural Society to set it up. 

Flushing, N. Y.— The authorities have 
arrested a representative of a local nur- 
sery firm for removing a tree on a public 
street at the request of a customer abut- 
ting. The case ma^ be pushed to the 
limit by the Good Citizensnii) League and 
Business Men's Association in the inter- 
ests of the movement to prevent **tree 
butchery." 

St. Joseph, Mo.— At the meeting of the 
Platte Purchase Horticultural Society, 
May 7, it was generally agreed that 
fruit prospects were never better. Even 
peaches, which were reported killed early 
m the season, have bloomed abundantly 
in many sections. 

Portland, Me.— Fort Allen park is to 
be extended to the eastward this summer 
and the entire slope to the waters' edge 
with its unrivalled harbor view will be 
devoted to the public use, the Grand 
Trunk railroad having transferred a 
large tract of land here to the city. 



Grand Rapids, Mich.— The May meet- 
ing of the Grande River Valley Horticul- 
tural Society was held May 10. The 
topics were as follows: 'To Kill Weeds," 
"To Conserve Moisture,". '.'Implements 
for Cultivation," "Soil and Methods of 
Cultivation," ''How to Reduce Labor in 
Cultivation." 

Salt Lakb City.— All necessary pre- 
liminary steps for the establishment of 
an auxiliary experiment station some- 
where in the mididle southern portion of 
the state are being taken by the Salt 
Lake County Horticultural Society. The 
society will have everything ready to 
present the matter to the next legisla- 
ture. 



"Eureka" 

Weed Killer. 

Saves Weeding:. Keeps 
Paths, etc, clear without 
disturbing or staining 
the gravel 

Soluble Powder, readily mixed and applied. 
Laro« 8lz« lin. enough for lOO squaro yards, 75 ctt. 
each. Special prices to Gemeterlei and bayert in 
large quantltlei. Full directions with each tin. 

Vanghan'8 Seed Store, 

CHICAGOs NEW YORKx 

84-86 Randolph 8L 1 4 Barobiy 8L 





Hardy and Tender Water Lilies. 
, Nelumbiums. Victorias, etc. 

^' \n unpijiiAleil {^ultccUon of 111* almve p^ai^m, pnihmdiitfr ^'VPrjf 

r Ijvnu ti ti fctjiTh] p roi I Fj {> p] \\\ I iiiJK of rmi x\ ml m i f\ arttrtt'lal uqikI*. A 1 1 
hn: fully fli'si-rilieH In otir «i«Hpn ftimb fnjr ITM^ wTid-u Ifl niftiJt^rl 
fri'e It* n jipUciitim wlnj infintlDrh 1 1 ;IR latH^. 

\\'<' ^linll N' [ik'ji^Hl lo turrtihit +'Hflinsiit4^p n^iilodfr r^mcljrul iiujii^i-t.- 
tjf IMP to I iiii:;ii JiHh' iitiiui^Tpi, w rir^' In im ^-r k\\\ rnfiM h lATU^n fl^cii rrl. 

HENRY A. DREER, SlfiSSrS: 




POR SALE AT a bargain 

This beautiful place of three acres of land, two miles from 
center of a Wisconsin city of 2,500 inhabitants; electric cars 
pass the place. The land alone is worth the price asked. 

C« D. WHITNALL, care Qtizeos Tnsst Ca, Miiwauk6e« Wis. 
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USEFUL HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 

» 

We can supply any of the fellowing books. poet|Mdd« at the prices ^ven: 



Giz«8BN6 (Kains).— At the present time 
when so mnch interest is taken in ginseng 
it will be interesting to pemse this Tolamc, 
which tells all aboat the plant in a way 
that all may understand. The 144 pages 
arc freely illnstrated. 50 cents. 

Hbdgbs, Windbreaks, Etc. (Powell). 
—A treatise on the planting, growth and 
management of heage plants for country 
and suburban homes. A volume of 140 
pages with twenty-two illustrations. 
60 cents. 

Thb Principlbs of Fruit Growing 
(Bailey).— The entire subfect of fruit 
culture istreated rery thoroughly in this 
illustrated volume of 516 pages. It is a 
book that no up-to-date fruit grower can 
afford to be without. $1.25. 

Cabbages, Caduplowbr and Alubd 
Vegetables (Allen).— The requirements 
of the important vegetables of the cab- 
bage tribe are given here very fullv The 
book also contains interesting chapters 
on seed raising, insect pests and fungus 
diseases common to these plants. 50 cents. 

Asparagus (Hexamer).— A practical 
treatise on the planting, cultivation, har- 
vesting and F^reserving of asparagus 
with notes on its history and Dotany. 
This book is mainly devoted to the culin- 
ary kinds of asparagus, but there is iJso 
some reference to the ornamental species. 
60 cents. 

Landscape Gardbning (Watigh).— This 
is a very usefal little book on the art of 
landscape gardening. It will be found 
exceptionally valuable to amateurs as it 
covers in detail the numerous problems 
that come to the owners of small gar- 
dens. It is freely illustrated and the pic- 
tures have been chosen with a view to 
informing the reader rather than deco- 
rating the book. 50 cents. 

Landscapb Gardening (Maynard).— 
The development of landscape art within 
the past fewyears compels the wideawake 
florist to keep posted on this branch of 
the business. The many sugsestions of 
this book will be found helpful every 
business day. It contains 338 pages, 
165 illustrations. $1.60 

How TO Make Money Growing Vio> 
lets (Saltford).— This is by a practical 

grower who has made a soooess of the 
usiness. No grower ol violets can afford 
to be without it. 35 cents. 

The (k>LDFiSH (Mulertt).— A number 
of florists find goldfish an attractive and 

Eaying addition to their business. The 
est advice is ffiven in every department 
of the subject, including construction and 
care of the parlor aauarium, in this 
volume of 160 pages, nandsomely illus- 
trated. $2.00. 

The American Carnation (C. W. 
Ward).— A complete treatment or all the 
most modem methods of cultivating this 
most important flower. -Illustrated. 
$2.50. 

CHRTSANTHEifUif Makual (Smith).— 
By an ex pert who has given his undivided 
attention fortwcnty years totheimprove- 
ment of the chrysanthemum and its 
culture in detail. Profusely illustrated. 
25 cents. 

Fumigation Methods (Johnson).— A 
practical treatise on cheap and efiective 
means of destroying insect pests. Hand- 
somely bound and profusely illustrated; 
260 pages. $1.00. 



How TO Grow Ctt Flowers (Hunt). 
—The onlv book on the subject. It is a 
thorough^ reliable work byaneminentlv 
succcBMul practical florist. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

(TREENHorse Construction (Talt).— It 
tells the whole story about how to build, . 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too in a plain, easi^ un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.60. 

Bulbs and Tuberous Rooted Plants 
(Allen).— Over 300 pages and 76 illustrar 
dons. A new work by a specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and all manner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

Mushrooms: How to Grow Them 
(Falconer).— The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written bv 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tmdv and plainlv 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.60. 

Success in Market Gardenino (Raw- 
son).— Written bv one of the most promi- 
nent and sucoessnil market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the lai^gest 
glasshouses for ibrdng vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

The Rose (Bllwanger).— The standard 
work on roses in this country and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in i)ractical knot ledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.26. 

The Bigole Berry Book (Biggie).— A 
condensed treatise on theculture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 26 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 6 currants, and 6 gooseberries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 60 cents. 

The Propagation of Plants (Fuller). 
—An illnstrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cutting, seed 
sowing, etc., with every mampulation 
pertaining to the subject It is tne voice 
of practic^ experience, b^ one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists hving. $1.50. 

Manures (Sempers).— Over 200 pases; 
illustrated. It tdls all about artificial, 
fiumyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the dmerent crops and 
the difierent soils, how to ap|>ly them, 
and how much to use and all in such a 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
It. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 60 cents. 

Dictionary op Gardening (Nicholson). 
— An inimitable work. An encrdopaedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
referen ce for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most famitiar. It is stand- 
ard authority on nomenclature. An Bng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
as in Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 

Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 
76 cents. 

SmaU Fruit Culturist (Fuller). $1.60. 



The Garden Stort (Bllwaoger).^A 
delightfrd book portraying the beauties 
andpleasuresof piardeningtn the most fiu- 
dnating style; it is eminctttly practical, 
and useful, too, for the author lores, 
knows and srows the plants he writes 
about; and nas a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try. Price $1.60. 

Frutts and Fruit Trees op America 
(Downing). $6.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical Floriculture (Hender- 
son). $1.60. 

On the Rose (Parsons). $1.00. 

Truck Farming at the South (Oem- 
ler). $1.60. 

Ornamental Gardenino ^ Long) . $2.00. 

Art Out of Doors (Van ReuMalaer).— 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1.50. 

The Floral Art of Japan (Conder). 
New, revised and enlarged edition. 
Colored and plain plates. $20.00. 

Sweet Scented Flowers and Fra- 
grant Leaves (McDonald). A very in- 
teresting sub'lect handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $2.00. 

Botanical DicnoNART (Paxton}. His- 
tory and culture of plants known m gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition. $7.20. 

The Wild Garden (Robinson). How 
to make all outdoors beautiful, more es- 
pecially the wilder and rougher parts o< 
the grounds about our homes, by the 
greatest master in that art. Splendidly 
Dlustrated firom life. $4.80. 

How TO Know the Wild Flowers 
(Dana). Gm6t to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common wild flowers. Il- 
lustrated. $1.75. 

According to Season (Dana}.— Talks 
about the flowers in the order of their ap- 
pearance in the woods or fields. 75 cents. 

The Bngush Flower Garden (Robin- 
son).— This is the best book on outdoot 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
with hardy nowers ofall kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most pufect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most every plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
man^r hundreds of 'illustrations. Its au- 
thor is the greatest master in ornamental 
gardening who ever lived. $6.00. 

Plant Breeding (Prof. Bailey). —Deals 
with variation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin of garden varieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

The Horticulturist's Rule-Book 
(Prof. Bailey).— A compendium of useful 
information tor all interested in fruit, vci(- 
etable or flower growing; 302 pages, 
$0.75. 

The Soil (Prof. King).— Its nature, re- 
lations and fundamental princii^es of 
management; 303 pages. 75 cents. 

The Plant-Lore and Garden-Craft 
OP Shakespeare (EUacombe). $3.50. 

Vegetable Gardening (Prof, (^reetttof 
University of Minnesota) . $1 .26. 

American Fruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.60. 

Nuts por Propit (Parry).— A treatise 
on the i^pagation and cultivation o' 
nut-beanng trees. $1.00. 
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Hardy Shrubs 

AND CLiriBERS. 

Ghent Azaleas, Azalea Mollis, Hardy Roses, Ampe- 
lopsis Vdtchil, Qematis Paniculata, Rare G>nifers, u4s 
Kaempferi, Etflalia Japonica, with all hardy herbaceous 
plants and grasses suitable f or f ^ planting. Catalogue 
on application. High-class Plants for the G>nservatory, 
Greaihouse, Lawn and Grounds of country places a 
specialty.aiai«Maiaiai 

F. R. PIERSON CO., 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 




Calia Devoniensis. 

BlMMini Callas from SMd in On« YMr. 

The moat beaatifnl and best Calla up-to-date, 

without a doabt. It is equally valuable for pots 

and out. It produces from 8 to 4 times as many 

Itowers as the older sorts. 

The teed lings oome true and will bloom profusely 
tho first year. This Calla came from England 
about 6 years ago and is a great improvement on 
O. Althlopioa. Its willingness to bloom is phen- 
omenal, while its culture is of the simplest 

One year old plants often produce from 6 to 8 
flowers which are of great beauty. Ther are pure 
white, large, and are borne on stout sUlks. They 
are also good keepers. If sown at intervals of 4 
to 6 weeks this Calla can be had in bloom all the 
year. Pkl , 26 SMds, 2Bo. 

8 new tWCCT PEAS (Our Own Set) 
S NEW ONRVSANTHKMUMS 
THE SANTA ROSA POPPY 
A NEW STRAIN OF PENTSTEMON8 
STNBPTOCARPUS NEW GIANT HYBRIDS 
THE OHRISTMAS PEPPER 
Are among the features of our 1904 catalogue, 
wbieh is sent to all customers of IMS and to 
others who apply for it. 

Vanghan's Seed Store 

OHICAOOi NEW YORKi 

84-86 Randolph St. 14 Barataf St 

Greenhouses and Nurseries. Western Sp Ings, 111. 
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CHRYSANTHEMIM MANUAL 

NEW BOOK BY KLMKR D. SMITH. 



CONTENTS. 



iHTBODUCnOH. 

Chaptbb L— Histobt. 

Chaptbb IL— Stock PLAirrs.~Barly Propagation.— Gold Frames.— Field-grown.— Imported 
Stoclc— Novelties and Scarce Varietlei. 

Chaftbr III.— Pbopaoitiok.— Cutting Beach.— Selection of Cuttings.— Making Outtingi.— Air 
and Temperature.— iShadlBg.— Watering.— Saucer System.- Bngllih Method.— DiYiiions.— 
Potting Cuttings. 

Ohaftbb IV.— SPBcniBH PLAxra.— Soil.— Repotting —Stopping.— Drainage.— Final Potting.- 
Watering.— Staking.— Disbudding.— Feeding. 

Chaptbb v.— MiSGBLLAmons PiiAKTfl.— Standards.— For Market— Single— Stemmed.— Minia- 
ture.— For Cut Flowers.— Grafted —In Open Border. —Hardy Cbfyianthemumi. 

Chaftxb VI.— Packing Plahts —For Express.— For Mall.— For Export. 

Chaptbb VII.— Exhibitioii BL00M8.—Pianting.— Firming.— Tielng.— Watering.— Spraying.— 
Airing —Shading.— Scaidiog.— Top-dressing.— Removing Stools —Blind Growth.— Chemi- 
cal Fertilisers.— Liquid Manure.— Lime.— Iron.— Burning and Damping.— Buds and Dii- 
budding.— English Method.— Records. 

Chapter VIII.— Exhibition Bloomb.— Grown out-of-doors.- AustraiiaB Method.— Shelter d^ 
flnug Harbor. 

Chaptbb IX.— Coiocbbgial Flowbbs.— Feeding— Bnds.—Early.— Late.— Height of Plants. 

Chaptbb X.—lNSBCTs—Aphis.-Thrip.— Mealy Bug.— Grasshoppers.— Tarnished Bug.— Oory- 
thuca.— Grub Worm.— Cut Worm.— Lady Bug.— Golden Eye.— Chrysanthemum Fly. 

Chaptbb XI.— Dubasbs.— Bust— Leaf Spot— Mildew. 

Chaptbb XII.— Sbbdlinos and Spobts.— Snitoble Plants.— Fertilizing.— Seedlings.— Sports. 

Chaptbb XIIL— Pbepabino Exhibits -Plants.— Cat Flowers.— Foreign Shipments.— Dressing 
Flowers. 

Chaptbb XIV.— Exbibitionb.- The Management— The Judge.— The Exhibitor. 

Chaptbb XV.— Ttpes and Sblbctions*— Types.— Selections. 

WC ARE NOW BOOKING ORDERS. PRICE. 25 CENTS. CASH WITH ORDER. 

S The Gardening Company, monov builoiiio, Chicago. ^ 



The Colors of flowers 



Are best determined 
with the aid off Our 



COLOR CHART. 



Arranged by F. Schuyler Mathews and lithographed by Prang, this chart is now accepted 
as the standard in preparing color descriptions by many foreign houses as well as in 
this country. Mm, 18 SMto, Nt^eld. 

THB OARDBNINa COMPANY, Mooon BaBdlng, CHICAOO. 
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8-NEW-8 

CALIFORNIA 
SWEET PEAS 



OF 

California Origin 

AND 

A lew WHITE Nastirtiim 

Will b« features of our 1904 
Catalogue. 

VIUaiAH'S SEED STORE, 



CHICAGO: ., . 
84-88 Randclpli SL 



. NEW YORK: 

' M toaretay St. 



Orchids 



Our Illustrated and Deaorip- 
tive Catologue of Orchids is 
now ready and may be had 
' upon applioatlon. 

Orthid SrmMrt Mid iMpwtert. SUMMIT. N. J 



m nORISTS H4lt ASSOCIATION 

ininrei 11,800,000 square ft. of glass, and has 16,800 
reserve fund. For particulars address 

JOHN C. C8LCII, S«o*y, SaddU lliv«r, N. J • 



NOW OOMPLETC IN 

rouR vouiMCS; 




American 
Horticulture 



Comprising raggettloni for onltiTation 
of hortiouUnral pianU, deaorlptions of 
the ipeoifs of fmiu, vegeubles, flowers, 
and ornamental plants sold in the 
United States and Canada, together with 
geographical and biographical sketches 

iiy L H. BAIIEY, 

Pr^etsor of HorticuUnre in Cornell 
University^ . 

' Atsisted bf WILHELM MILLER. Pli. D.. 

Assoclats Editor, 
and laanjr aipert Caithatort and Batenists. 



IN FOUR VOLUMES. 

Cloth, $20. Half Mtrocco, $32. 

> lUnstfated with «Q0 original engravings 
Cash with order. 



AMCRICAN fLORIST COMPANY, 

, 324 DMrfew* St. CMcufc 




"HITCniNGS" 

Hot Water BoHers 

ARE THE STANDARD 
OrecBiMBses, RtseiioBses, Etc, 

Designed, erected, heated and ventilated, or 
the material only furnished ready for erection . 

IRON FRAME BENCHES with tha 

"Perfect Drainage B8iieli Titos" 

OR SLATE TOPS. 

•«cvanrTMW roR the sreennousc* 

Send four cents postage for catalogue. 

Hitchings A Co. 

Eatabliahed 1844. 
233 M«rcer Street, NEW YORK, 



Mention Gardening when writing advertisers. 





Improve Yonr Opportunity NOV 



and ^rritc for oar circnlar of vt' 
dried rtd Gulf 

CYPRESS GREEN- 
HOUSE MATERIAL 

lc« cleiring Iroa eave plate, iron parllnB, cast- 
tron gutters, as well as all other kiuda of baildiDg 
tnatctial enteriDg into a moderD ^eeti house. 

We furBtsh material of superior quality and 
finish. 

Conatruction Catalogue and Heating and Venti- 
iatiag Catalogue mailed from New York Office for 
ten cents postage, five cents each* 

LORD A BURNHAM COMPANY 

Hemt Yort Office: Gett«ral OFffc?^ and WorL«; 

1133 SftOADW4Y, iftVINOTOfV'Ott-tll'OStm, K. Y. 



Menti6n Gard^bing when writing advertisers. 



Our farm Annual for 1904, 

An authority on Sweet Peas, the leading 
American Seed Catalogue, will be ready Jan. I , 
*04t and mailed free to any address upon 
application* J^j^'J^j^^j^J^^i^^ 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 



. Mention Garden int; wbt'n writing udrertisers. 



Situations and Help Wanted 

Advertisements under this head will be 
inserted in Gardening, six lines or less, for 
25 OMii per insertion. Advertise your 
needs in 6ARDEMING. It will pay you. 



When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw tlie adv. 
in QaRDENINQ. 
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PH(£NIX CANARISNSIS. 



raOBlfIX CANARIEIfSIS. 

The Canary iiland date palm it per- 
haps the most largely need member ot its 
family at a decoratiye plant for florists' 
nse, hat is ako Tery extensively planted 
in Uie ontdoor ffardens of the more trop- 
ical pof tions of onr conntr^r. Our illus- 
tration shows a most beautiful specimen 
of this palm growing in one of the famous 
gardens of Los Angeles, Cal., and is from 
a photograph for which the writer is 
inoebted to Ernest Braunton, formerly 
of that city. The specimen in question 
shows a magnificent head of leaves pro- 
ceeding from a short stem or trunk fully 
three feet in diameter, and when we take 
into consideration the fact that these 
feathexT looking leaves are frequently ten 
to twelve feet in len^h we are impressed 
more fully with the idea that this is really 
a palm tree. 

T, Canadensis has also been planted 



quite largely as a street tree in the cities 
and towns of southern California, and 
there are also many fine examples of this 
palm in and about New Orleans, while 
the people of Chicago may wdl be proud 
of a remarkably fine plant of this species 
that adorns the large palm house in 
Lincoln park. As a florists' palm P. 
Canariensis has been and still is culti- 
vated in very large numbers both in 
Europe and in this country, the greater 
number of those grown m the former 
being planted outdoors in the south of 
France, in which genial climate the 
young plants grow very rapidly. 

These field grown plants are lifted 
when thev have reacheda marketable size, 
the soil shaken from the roots and the 
plants tied up into bundles, the roots 
being protected bv a covering of damp 
moss. They are shipped to the Parisian 
and Belgian growers, .who quickly 



re-establish them in pots by placing the 
newly potted phoenixes in a warm, moist 
and shaded greenhouse, giving them 
strong bottom Ifeat until the roots have 
taken hold of the soil, and then distrib- 
uting them among their customers. 
Many such plants as these have been 
exported to the United States in the last 
ten ^ears or so, and some of them stand 
the joumev very well, while others that 
have probably not been hardened ofl* 
sufficientlv before being shipped have 
suffered the loss of much of their foliage, 
and have been far from profitable to their 
American purchasers. 

In Louisiana and also in California 
this phoenix often endures several degrees 
of frost without injury and it has proved 
one of the most satisfactory palms to 
place in a draughty hall or some public 
place where dust and a comparatively 
low temperature were among the draw- 
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backs. Like most of the phoenixes the 
lower leaflets develop into, or rather 
degenerate into spines, the latter being 
the most objectionable featnre about the 
plant, and sometimes causing a very sore 
wound. W. H. Tapun. 



JUBAEA SPEaABILIS. 

The coqoito palm, as this handsome 
" plant is known m its native country, has 
the distinction of being probably the most 
southerly of American palms, and is found 
in a wild state in great abundance in 
central Chili, where it proves of much 
value to the native population. Jubaea 
is a strong growing palm and in Chili 
often forms a trunk from forty to sixty 
feet in height, this being surmounted by 
a fine head of large primate leaves, the 
foliage bearing some resemblance to that 
of some of the strong growing phoenixes. 
The sap of this palm contains a great 
deal of sugar, and is therefore collected 
by the Ch.lians, boiled down to a thick 
syrup in much the same manner as our 
mapk syrup, forming a much esteemed 
article of food known as ''mielde palma" 
or palm honey. 

The method of gathering the sap of the 
coquito is a much more wasteful one 
than that practiced by our maple sugar 

gatherers, from the fact that the Chilian 
rst cuts down the palm, then chops off 
the crown of leaves and the sap begins to 
flow, continuing for some weeks or 
months until the trunk is exhausted, 
provided that a thin slice is cut off the 
end of the trunk each day in order that 
the sap may flow more readily. The 
quantity of sap in one of these trees is 
very large, it being stated that one may 
produce ninety gallons before being thor- 
oughly drained out. 

The nuts or seeds of the jubsea are also 
edible, and after the soft pith has been 
removed from the trunk the latter is 
frequently put to use as a water pipe. 
Our illustration shows a remarkably nae 



specimen of this palm asit appears before 
it is old enough to develop a trunk, and 
is from a photogi aph of what is perhaps 
the finest outdoor specimen of jubeea in 
this country, the plant in question grow- 
ing in a garden in Los Angeles, Cal. Such 
landscape effects as are shown in our 
picture are only possible under such 
favorable dimatic conditions as prevail 
in southern California, but are quite 
sufficient to make us of less favored locali- 
ties just a trifle envious at times. Jubaea 
spectabilis is not very largely grown for 
florists' use, though a decidedly hand- 
some species when large enough to show 
its character, and the foliage is qnite 
tough and hardy. This palm may be 

frown under the same conditions as the 
entias, requiring a stiff soil, plenty of 
moisture and not too high a temperature. 
During the winter 60° is ample tor estab- 
lished plants, and a few degrees lower 
will do no injury. W. H. Taplin. 

Trees and Shrubs. 

GRISELINIA LITTORALIS. 

This is one of the most beautiful broad- 
leaved evergreens I ever had in my care, 
but it is rarely seen in cultivation at 
present, having been forced in the back- 
ground by many much less beautiful 
plants. Griselinia litt oralis is a native 
of New Zealand. Its very commendable 
traits are easy cultivation, broad, glossy 
evergreen foliage and dense growth. This 
almost unknown beauty belongs to the 
family cornacete, and in its native haunts 
it attains a height of thirty feet. The 
flowers are inconspicuous. The leaves 
are abundantly produced. They are 
oval, bright green with a slight yellbw- 
ish hue and do not remind me of any 
other plant with which I am ac(juainted. 
They are quite unique and in their abund- 
ance and nne form are very ornamental. 
The growth of the plant is upright, some- 




what pyramidal and dense. In pots it 
finally attains a height of from six to 
nine feet. As it stancw trimming as well 
as any other plant it can be transformed 
into a perfect column, ball or pyramid. 
This should be done in spring. A nicely 
trimmed griselinia is much prettier and 
much more ornamental than the most 
perfect laurel. The late Mr. Hoppenrath, 
of Milwaukee, an educated florist of the 
old school, had several exquisite speci- 
mens shaped like columns and pyramids, 
near the nront entrance of his show house. 
As many of the amateur gardeners and 
florists visited the place frequently on 
account of its rarities, these grisefinias 
were much admired. 

The cultivation is easy. Small speci- 
mens are well adapted for the decoration 
of the cool room and winter garden, and 
larger ones can be used in exactly the 
same wav as the laurel is used. A tem- 
perature of 50° to 60° is sufficient in 
winter, and in summer they can be 
planted outside, a half-shady spot being 
the best for them. The plant is propa- 
gated from seeds and cuttings— the tops 
of the shoots— which form roots with 
certainty in July and August. The thick 
fleshy roots of the griselinia suggest a 
rather heavy soil. A mixture of loam, 
old hotbed soil and leaf-mold in equal 
parts, with an addition of coarse sand, 
should be used. I sent my plant down 
to my place in Ploridain the fall of 1896, 
but it soon perished in the light, dry soil. 
The plant should be carefully watered 
during the growing season and now and 
then a dose of liquid manure should be 
applied. This foliage plant is exceedingly 
valuable for decorations. Florists may 
use it in the same way the laurel is use^ 
and they should use it more frequently. 
Its beauty, elegance and hardiness are 

goints not to be overlooked. Another 
ne Australian foliage plant scarcely 
known in this country is the elegant 
Eugenia australis (Myrtusaustralis). 
H. Nbhrung. 



JUBiBA SPECTABILIS, 



TREES AND SHRUBS WINTER WELL. 

AT CHICAGO. 

The last winter, although a very severe 
one, did less damage to trees, shrubs and 
other vegetation in this vicinity than one 
would suppose.' The lilacs are much 
finer this spring than they have been for 
several years. Both the white and pink 
varieties are loaded with bloom. Vibur- 
nums, barberries and weigelas are also 
very thrifty. AH shrubs, in fact, are in 
excellent condition. 

Among the trees the healthy ones are 
leafing out vigorously, but many of those 
which were in a sickly state last fall 
failed to survive the winter. Especially 
is this true of the negundo and elm. The 
robinias while apparently not in the 
least injured are coming out much later 
than usual. I have looked over mtuUi 
material that was planted last fall and 
on the whole have no comment to make 
other than that the plants wintered in 
good condition. 

Some Akebia quinata plants planted 
out last spring, which are usually injured 
more or less in winter, are green this 
spring to the very tops of the vines. 
Altheas in unsheltered positions are 
severely injured, while deutzias (usually 
quite tender here) came out beautifully. 
With the hardy roses, while they were 
frozen down much lo.wer than usual, 
after having been severely pruned they 
are doing very nicely and give promise of 
an abundance of bloom. I have observed, 
however, that the moss Varieties ai^ 
badly injured. 
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As fJEur as I can observe the condition of 
the herbaceous and perennial plants is 
good. All of the peonies I have seen this 
spring have an nnosnal supply of buds. 
Pentstemons, gj|>sophilas, delphiniums, 
dianthuses, aconitums and in fact all 

})lants of this character are none the worse 
orhaying passed through the ordeal. As 
most of my obserrations have been con- 
fined to plants growing on drained land 
I may, perhaps, be too optimistic as to 
the general effect of the winter on vegeta- 
tion. It may be that many things suf- 
fered badly with some ot the nurserymen 
who had trees and shrubs growing on 
low and undrained land, as the frost 
went down very deep (three and one-half 
feet in places) and its action on the roots 
must have done much harm in such situ- 
ations. 

Many old established lawns have ereat 
patches of dead turf in them ana the 
newer ones that were made by sow- 
ing last spring and fall are in many 
places entirely killed and it will > be neces- 
sary to make them over. This spring 
has been so dry and coid^that early sown 
grass seed could not germinate, hence 
additional seed is needed. I do not know 
the condition of the grass seed market, 
but I believe the demand f<0r lawn seed 
must have almost doubled this spring. 
All weeds, such as plantains, dandelions, 
burdocks, door-yard weeds, thistles, etc., 
are very much in evidence. I have never 
seen so manv really healthy weeds as we 
are pestered with in lawns this spring, 
especially dandelions. It would be a dif- 
ficult matter to find a lawn about 
Chicago entirely free from them. The 
demands for top-dressing and black soil 
have kept the contractors in this line 
very busy filling the many orders. 

E. A. Kanst. 



MAGNOLIA MAN ICATA. 

The illustration herewith shows a 
Magnolia manicata in bloom. This tree 
is on the grounds of the executive man- 
sion, near the south entrance from Penn- 
sylvania avenue, Washington, D. C, 
where, with another of its kind growing 
near, it was planted about thirty years 
ago by Alexander McKerichar, at that 
time the white house gardener, but now 
superintendent of Glen Wood cemetery, 
Washington. Magnolia manicata 
blooms in April, and, though the Uos- 
soms soon fall, it is a beautiful aight 
while in full bloom. S. E. 



m BOSTON PARKS. 



I 



It is a very strenuous time in the park 
department at present. All hands are 
busy planting and the season is advanc- 
ing by leaps. Among the important 
work is the providing of a border of trees 
around the various new playgrounds in 
different sections of the city. A more 
trying position for a tree can hardly be 
conceived than within the play^ound 
con&ies in the densely populated districts 
of a great city. Mr. Pettigrew favors 
the auanthns as the best tree for such 
work and capable of withstanding more 
rough usage than any other tree. Next 
in fl^aptability he names the white wil- 
low (Salix alba var. coerulea). The 
white ash comes third on the list and is 
especially useful for seaside planting. 

Mr. Pettigrew's method of planting in 
playground is to lay off a deep rich bor- 
der twelve to fifteen feet in width in 
which the trees are set each one protected 
by a guard box of a pattern similar to 
those used on the street trees of Washing- 
ton, KYcral strands of barbed wire being 
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MAGNOLIA MANICATA. 



fastened about the top to discourage the 
climbing propensities of the youngsters. 
Between the Dorder and the playground 
enclosure is erected a mesh wire screen 
about eight feet high to stop balls and 
other missiles and alow fence of similar 
material separates it from the street. 
The border thus enclosed is utilized for 
the purpose of school gardens and the 
repeated loosening and cultivation of the 
soil is very benefiaal to the trees. 

The tardy spring has been given a tre- 
mendous boost by a spell of torrid 
weather such as May rarely sees and in 
two or three days the aspect of country 
and garden has been completely trans- 
formed. In the woodlands the amelan- 
chiers are like great clouds of snow and 
the undergrowth of Viburnum lantan- 
oides, where such exists, has suddenly 
burst into sheets of satiny white but, sad 
to tell, the bloom of the 'flowering dog- 
wood (Comus florida) has been com- 
pletely blasted and the glorious feature 
of the spring woods is mt to us this sea- 
son. In the parks an%' gardens for- 
sythias, spiraeas, Japan quinces, plums 
and cherries ^re having their day. 
Although a partial failure in some locali- 
ties, the fors^thias in the Back Bay fens 
are superlatively fine. Prunus pendula, 



the beautiful weeping cherry of Japan, is 
occasionally seen. Blooming before the 
leaf buds start, it is a doud of mist^ 
pink cmd wherever it is it excites enthusi- 
astic admiration. Nurserymen make a 
great mistake in omitting this unrivalled 
gem from their popular lists. 

Mr. Pettigrew is utilizing an old aban- 
doned stone and cement-lined reservoir 
in the "wilderness'' of Franklin park for 
the purpose of storage and retarding 
small nursery stock and prolon^g the 
planting season. The reservoir is twelve 
or thirteen feet deep, the atmosphere at 
the bottom is cool and moist and stock 
heeled in there keeps splendidly. 

To get the best results with hardy 
waterluies the water should be drawn 
off every spring, and the roots divided 
and replanted with an abundant supplv 
of rotten manure. Otherwise there will 
be a preponderance of leaves and a 
paucity of flowers. Complaints are 
heard of considerable damage to trees 
and shrubs b^ the gnawing of field mice 
during the winter. 

Ithaca, N. Y.— Governor Odell signed 
the appropriation of $250,000 foKhe 
Comdl Agricultural College* It 
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PERGOLA NOVELTIES. 

There are two stjles of novelty that 
can be carried out in pergolas— either the 
structures themaelyes can be original in 
design, material or position, or t^! plants 
or trees which adorn them may be so 
sdected as to ofier absolutely new el- 
fects. 

Whik admitting that a too easer striv- 
ing after the new often ends in ue estab- 
lishment of ludicrous features in the gar- 
den, as elsewhere, I do daim for all 
uncommon perjg^olas that they are efforts 
towards making good use of oppor- 
tunities that have been too long 
neglected, says a correspondent of 
the Gardeners' Magazine. When the 
garden arch was invented and first set 
up it is impossible to say, but probably 
arches were immediately overused, dotted 
about paths for the mere sake of showing 
up the said arches, whereas it is a safe 
rule in garden embeUishment that all 
additions should not be set off by the 
surroundings only,but should actually in- 
crease the &auty of such surroundings. 

In the same way the pergola fashion 
has been carried to ridiculous excess in 
some places, and will, no doubt, be simi- 
larly overdone, in small gardens espe- 
cially, again and yet a^am ere we all 
learn to serve nature by it and not tor- 
ture her! The shady, damp garden should 
scarcely be arched over at all, and the 
exceptionally wind-swept garden ought 
not to show many climbing plants Set 
out in the open; the sunny, hilltop gar- 
den of sheltered counties, the hot valley 
garden and the ordinarily situated villa- 
garden that is probably new, flat and 
exposed to inspection from the roadside 
and from many neighbors* windows are 
all likdy to be improved by having per- 
golas built in them. 

When, then, a pergola is thought to be 
called for more or less by the local cir- 
cumstances, it is not foolish to strive 
after originality of^ treatment, always 
bearing in mind that* trees or shrubs that 
are in no degree pendant in habit ought 
not to be distorted by being bent out of 
their natural style of growth. 

Affain, the structure will have to suit 
the house, as well as the garden, if it is 
to be at all artistic. An old Tudor house 
must not look out upon a slim-pillared 
Italian style of pergola; the lightly 
peaked Italian style of mansion wiU not 
be in keeping with a heavy brick-built 
pergola, nor with one of rustic forma- 
tion; the ponderous pile of Norman archi- 
tecture, of which an cxami>le is to be 
found in many counties, with rounded 
towers, surrounding court-yards and 
moats^ will simply make absurd any 
pergola that is not also of solid brick; 
indeed, I would not advise any pergola 



to be attempted within sight of Norman 
castle or ruin, a few castellated brick 
arches being far more harmonious in 
effect, and just as easy to construct well, 
the oldest of materials obtainable being, 
of course, employed. 

The Tudor house, with its garden of 
old world flowers, looks wdl with a 
creeper-covered pergola of peeled oak or 
natural pine branches, and the chief sup- 
ports can, if wished, be set in red brick, 
or white stucco square walls. 

The modern mansion of Italian style, 
generally built of white stone, may have 
either a vine-covered natural wood per- 
gola, suggestive of the vineyards of the 
south, or an iron one of light design 
painted white, but in no case gilded; 
either connected \xj the same sort of iron- 
work (or white- painted latticed wood to 
imitate it), or merely joined, pillar to 
pillar, by slung chains. When a pergola 
of this description is adorned by clemat- 
ises of all colors, tea roses, summer- 
climbers, such as cobsas, lophospermums 
and convoWuluses, passion flowers of 
various species, and the finest foltagcd 
ivies and ampelopses, its effect will be 
found to be perfectly beautiful and appro- 
priate. Mr. Chamberlain's garden at 
Highbury shows a very wellbnilt per- 
gola of red brick that might serve as a 
model for the use of owners of old Eng- 
lish houies of that same material. Any 
use of new red bricks in the gardens of 
such houses would, as can well be imag- 
ined, injure the appearance of the dweU- 
iog without adding any loveliness to the 
landscape. Old bncks are not, however, 
difficult to obtain. New redbrick houses, 
on the contrary, ma^ well have new red 
brick perj^olas built in their gardens, and 
time, which will encourage the precious 
ivy, as well as the other climbers, will 
soften down the crude scarlet and kindly 
clothe it in velvet masses. 

A brick pergola 120 feet long, with 
glades of verdant grass following it on 
either side, is one of the features of Lord 
Battersea's grounds near Cromer, which 
are so well known to visitors. There are 
also some elegant vine and rose-covered 
oak pergolas. In places favorable to the 
growth of passion flowers a charming 
display of their different varieties might 
be made upon a light kind of pergola— a 
heavy-looking one would be quite out of 
keeping with the elegant habit of the 
plant. A Pyrus Japonica pergola of 
natural wood might display the white, 
pink and red forms of this early bloomer; 
a laburnum-covered pergola is one of the 
noted excellencies of a famous estate, and 
wistarias have often been grown to per- 
fection in this manner. 

There used to be, in an old manor gar- 
den of Hertfordshire, a splendid pergola. 




covered, or, to speak more correctly, made 
by the trained and supported branches 
of weeping ash trees; the mountain ash 
flowers and berries being, indeed, attrac- 
tive to wander beneain. On cold, ex- 
posed grounds a pergola of brick or wood 
IS alwajrs admissible, if only ampdopns- 
covered, or used to show how magnifi- 
cently ivies, green, ^old and white, will 
adorn a bleak-looking garden. Lastlv, 
the nature of the ground itself can be 
made to assist in novel pergola effects, 
for, if it has an abrupt slope, the vista to 
be obtained by looking down a series of 
arches is too delightful to be missed, while 
a pergola that mounts a hill also pro- 
viaes a feature that must be seen to be 
appreciated. 



The Vegetable Qarden. 



PEA, PLANT AND SEED PROTECIUIL 

The object of this device, invented by 
A. S. Corbett, says the Garden, of Lon- 
don, is to provide a thoroughly reliable 
and eflEective protector at a price within 
the reach of alL It will be seen from the 
illustration that the protectors consist 
of two standards. These are made of 
galvanized steel, with twisted feet, which 
make them veipr rigid. The standards 
are provided with slot holes, through 
whicn the black thread (greatly disliked 
by birds) passes, covering top, sides, and 
ends of rows, thus effectually protecting 
the seeds, garden and sweet peas, small 
growing plants, and vegetables from the 
ravages of birds. To fix this protector 
place the standards in ground (as sketch) , 
and pass the thread through slot holes at 
top, sides, and ends. For rows over thirty 
feet long an intermediate standard is rec- 
ommended. All who have tried raising 
seedlings out of doors know well the w- 
ficulties in keeping awav birds and other 
pests which often play havoc among the 
tiny plants. 



CORBETT'S PE4, PLANT AND SEED PROTECTOR. 



REVIEWING THE GARDEN. 

With the advent of seasonable weather 
which we are now experiencing every- 
thing in the vegetable garden is growing 
very rapidly and we are bennning to 
cease making complaints of the season's 
backwardness. Just at this time when 
everything is bursting into leaf and 
flower, the vegetable garden is always 
an inviting spot. The necessary trim- 
ming has been done and all the ground is 
under good cultivation. What remained 
of the winter protected spinach has been 
plowed under and the new is ready for 
picking. The peas of the earljr varieties 
are in blossom and we are beginning to 
count the days for the first pickings. 
The lettuce also is beginning to head 
and the sowings for succession are regn- 
larly attended to. For many years Sil- 
ver Ball and Dutch Butter have proved 
themselves reliable and good for the 
main crops, but from now on Black 
Seeded Tennis Ball will b^ sown as it 
endures the summer heat welL The 
heads are small but they persist in form- 
ing however trying the weather may be. 
A mulch of partly decayed manure around 
the plants when they have been thinned 
to the proper distance will aid in giving 
the cool conditions necessary for heading 
in hot weather. 

The bush beans are coming up nicely 
now as they delight in hot, sunny 
weather and a half row is being sowed 
every two weeks. The stringless Green 
Pod, and Wardwell's Wax are excelleat 
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CUTTING A CROP OF DANDELIONS. 



yarieties and keep tender a long time. 
Bosh beans are wonderfully producdve 
and by keeping them picked clean a row- 
will keep in bearing a long time. They 
shoold be planted to allow for horse cul- 
tiyation. It is a good method for gar- 
deners to keep memoranda of the time 
they first pick fruits or yegetables, and 
try each year to haye them at the earliest 
recorded date. In this connection to 
haye egg plant ready tor the fourth of 
July ^SStJ should now be set in a well 

grepared and enriched soil in a spent 
otbed. Husband the heat by closing 
early. Cucumbers treated similarly wiD 
soon be in bearing. The interested gar- 
dener is always resourceful and many 
haye methods in forwarding their crops 
that display both ingenuity and pains- 
taking SKilf. 

Now is the time to sow dandelion for 
next spring's crop. It is grown ezten- 
siyely in some sections not only for fam- 
ily use, but for marketing and there seems 
to be a gro winff demand for it. An early 
piece of grouna with a sunny exposure is 
desirable for earUness. Sow in rows one 
foot apart, and should they come up too 
thickly a thinning is desirable, perhaps 
making each plant stand four to six 
inches apart. The usual cultiyating and 
weeding and a coyering of straw or simi- 
lar material in the fail is usually eiyen. 
As the dandelion is naturally yery hardy 
and one of the first plants to show 
actiyity in thesprinjr,it should be further 
encouraged by cultiyating, when it will 
soon be in a condition for use. It is cut 
by using a sharp spade and cutting 
tinder the surface of the ground as seen 
by the accompanying illustration. A 
portion of the underground stem is 
retained which holds the rosette of leayes 
together, making them conyenient for 
washins and handling. The customary 
way of cooking is boiling and serying 
like spinach, and to the ayerage palate 
the taste is rather bitter; howeyer, as 
nearljr eyeryone imagines that a spring 
medicine is necessary for his well being, 
and green yegetablcs afiord the proper 
medium, a little bitterness will not be 
distasteful considering the curatiye prop- 
erties in yiew. Usea alternately with 
spinach they giye yariety at an early 
season of the year and undoubtedly haye 
medicinal yalue which is not oyeresti- 
mated. The commercial cultiyation of 



dandelion in the neighborhood of our 
large cities certainly presents a possi- 
bility of profit. There are two or three 
yarieties offered by the seedsmen but the 
Improyed Thick-leayed is a desirable 
kind and the yariety best adoped for the 
gardener. Francis Canning. 



NEW POTATO. 



The French National Society of Agri- 
culture hhs recently had its attention 
called to a new potato, which some 
French journals say will not only play 
an important role in agriculture, but will 
supplant the Irish potato. The technical 
name of the new yegetable is Solanum 
Commersonii, but it is now beginning to 
be called the Uruguay Irish potato, as it 
comes from the banks of the Mercedes 
riyer in Uruguay. The yield is said to be 
enormous, and it appears to be immune 
from any disease. This potato is culti- 
yated like the common yegetable of this 
name, or at least, has been so cultiyated 
in the trials made in France since 1901. 



NOTES ON AQUATICS. 

The unusual lateness of spring and the 
eyer recurring cold wayes haye delayed 
operations in all branches of horticulture. 
Signs of life, howeyer, are again appa- 
rent in plants, shrubs and some trees, 
showing in some cases disastrous results 
from the seyere winter. In many cases 
it will not be possible to note results on 
the condition of water lilies as they will 
not be yisible on account of deep water 
and cannot be examined as other plants 
can, but there is little danger of any 
hardy nymphaea suffering from frost pro- 
ytding there has been water of greater 
depth than the unusually thick ice that 
has preyailed the last winter. It is quite 
possible that some of the European and 
Asiatic yarieties may haye bc^n frozen 
with no ill efiects being apparent. They 
will bear freezing to some slight extent. 
But no American yariety will and as 
iliany of our choicest nymphaeas are 
hybrids of American and European 
parentage, it is too risky to run any 
chances in wintering oyer. So when 
planting or constructing ponds see to it 
that there is a greater depth of water 
than any unusual thickness of ice that 
may form in the locality. 

In some cases natural ponds or others 
with sloping banks haye suffered through 
the heaying of the soil by continued 
freezing and the crumbline away by 
thawing out on the surface followed by 
heayy rains before the sub-soil was 
thawed. All necessary repairs should be 

gushed to completion, and preparations 
e made for planting or renewing of old 
plantations. As soon as stock is found 
to be growing it will be safe to trans- 
plant or thin out where necessary. 
Plants of such strong growing yarieties 
as Nymphaea chromateUa and others of 
the Marliacea group, also N. Glad- 
stoniana and tuberosa in yariety after 
two or three seasons, require thinning 
out, otherwise the leayes become much 
crowded and will push out aboye the 
water surface, hiding the flowers from 
sight. The flowers, too, will be much 
below normal size and deficient in color. 
The foliage is also liable to attacks of 
red spider in hot, dr^ weather. To 
obtain large, attractiye flowers the 
plants must not be crowded and where 
they are grown in tubs or large boxes is 
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will be found necessary to dig np the 
plants, renew the soil and replant. When 
doing this work select the strongest 
crowns, planting three or four in a box 
four feet square and one foot or fifteen 
inches deep. Use good, turfy loam and 
thoroughly rotted cow or barnyard 
manure, one of the latter to two of the 
former, and if the soil has been composted 
several months so much the better. 

In planting new ponds for a perma- 
nency the bed should be moderately rich 
but not composed of soil as rich as recom- 
mended for tubs or boxes. The depth of 
water can vaiy from two to four feet. 
There is nothing gained by having a 
depth of four or more feet, but where 
natural ponds exist of such a depth and 
it is desirable to plant lilies in them with- 
out altering the depth, do not try to 
plant the lilies there at once. Select the 
variety for the purpose and plant in large 
seed or bulb pans in good soil and place 
these in a convenient spot where the 
water ranges Irom one to two feet deep, 
and when the plants are established they 
may be tumea out of the pans, soil and 
roots compact and put in deep water. 
No great skill is needed in planting. 
When the plants are ready they may be 
conveyed to the spot, using a raft, punt 
or boat, and simply placed in the water. 
Their own weight will keep them 
in the desired position and in a very 
short time the leaves will reach the sur- 
face and new roots will anchor the plants 
firmlv in an incredibly short time. The 
disadvantage of planting in deep water 
is that the water remains colder much 
longer than shallow water and the 
plants are liable to get a check and not 
start to grow at once, but by starting 
the plants in the shallow water in pans 
this is averted and there is no danger ot 
the plants being disturbed as they are 
held in position by their own weight 
which is far better than tying bricks or 
any other weight to the roots to keep 
them down. I see no earthly use in plac- 
ing the roots in wire baskets as advo- 
cated by our brethren across the ocean 
fifty years ago and still adhered to. 
Where it is possible plant the rhisomes 
firmly in water about two feet deep. In 
deeper water have established plants in 
pans as above recommended. 

As to varieties, plant as taste or fanc^ 
may dictate but in so doing the inexperi- 
enced may err in selection of varieties 
and may be led more hj the prices of 
certain varieties, endeavoring to get the 
largest number for a limited amount of 
cash. In natural ponds, where there is 
ample space, plant in groups of from five 
to twenty-five strong crowns; these 
should be three feet apart and the clumps 
should be some distance apart, depend- 
ing on the size of the pond. In large 
ponds groups of the native varieties may 
be included with European and hybrids, 
but in smaller ponds avoid any repre- 
sentatives of the tuberosa section as they 
are too rank in growth and would in a 
few seasons choke the less rampant 
growers. If such varieties as Nymphaea 
tuberosa Richardsonii, N. Gladstomana, 
N. tuberosa rosea and N. tuberosa rubra 
are desired, plant only the one variety in 
a small pond. These and all such tvpes 
may be included in a large pond or lake. 

In smaller ponds where plants are 
planted in tubs or boxes omit all of the 
tuberosa type, selecting European types 
and . hybrids, planting one or three 
crowns according to w size of the box 
or tub. The native variety Nympbaea 
odorata is a universal favorite and a 
tub or box of it may be included in the 
collection, also the Cape Cod pink pond 



1 ily. But the stronger growing varieties 
a re best planted in tiie naturcJ pond. I 
have met persons who disliked any col- 
ore d water lily, especially a yellow one, 
but the Florida water lily is yellow and 
alth ough it does not take kindly to the 
nort hern states it is very beautiful where 
it ca n be grown and it thrives well in the 
vicini ty of New York City. It should be 
planted in a pond by itself. In some sec- 
tions of the country it takes possession 
of the pond and by its own peculiar 
mode of growth and reproduction it 
becomes a pest, though in Florida it is 
now becoming vexr scarce and is being 
smothered out of existance by the 
obnoxious water hyacinths. 

As in other classes of plants there have 
been changes and improvements in types, 
forms and colors and the pro^essive 
florist must keep abreast of tne times or 
he may soon be considered a back num- 
ber. Novelties come high sometimes, 
but when a novelty has received the 
stamp of approval from horticultural 
and national societies its popularity is 
assured and its cost is usually a second- 
ary consideration. I would advise 
intending planters in making a selection 
to include the latest novelties. They are 
a ^reat advance over other varieties and 
will be standard varieties in the near 
future. Ten to twenty dollars was a 
large sum to pay for a water lily root 
four years ago, but with judicial hand- 
ling one plant would have increased an 
hundred fold by this time and there would 
have been four years' enjoyment besides 
the large increase in value as such stock 
still commands a good price. Do not be 
discouraged from planting because we 
have not had tropical seasons of late 
and the large flowering tropical water 
lilies have not been a success. It has 
been most suitable for hardy nymphsas 
and they vie with the tropicals for rich- 
ness of color and they are perpetual, and 
although the night bloomers have not 



fared well, the day flowering tender vari- 
eties including all blue varieties may be 
relied on to fill their places when desired. 
They may not be planted out, however, 
before the latter end of May or the begin- 
ning of June. Wm. Trickbr. 

The Qreenhouse. 



A FIRE CATTLEYA MOSSIAE. 

The plant shown in the illustration is 
one of a recent importation from Caracas 
which was received by Julius Roehrs in 
April and bloomed as shown in May, 
bearing 142 perfect flowers. Cattleya 
Mossise is the species which must 'be 
depended on for spring bloom, following 
the winter-blooming Trians. The flowers 
are large and the lip usually deeply 
crimped and fringed. No other orcni(] 
excels it in beauty or in free-flowering 
characteristics. 



IDEAL BEDDING PLANT HOUSE. 

Eo. Gardening:— What is the ideal 
house in which to grow a full line of bed- 
ding plants? Please give dimensions of 
house and best way to pipe it, the house 
to stand exposed to the full sweep of 
west winds. The thermometer has been 
20° to 30° below zero this winter. In 
winters before 15° below was the lowest 
recorded. Subscriber. 

A good deal will depend upon the extent 
of the business to be done, but as being 
suitable for almost any purpose, it is 
suggested that eighteen feet inside be 
selected for the width of the house, and a 
length adapted to the business can be 
used. It will be well either to run a par- 
tition across the centre or to erect two 
houses so as to provide conditions suited 
to the different classes of plants, these 
rooms or houses to be kept at 60° to 65° 




A FINE CATTLBYA M088IJB. 
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and 45^ to 50^. If an extensive business 
is to be done a separate propagating 
house will be a necessitj. The ideal 
house will have walls . five feet high, 
including two feet of glass. The ridge 
will be ten feet high with a continuous 
row of ventilators. A house of the width 
proposed will accommodate two benches, 
six and one-half ieet wide, with a walk 
between two feet in width. These should 
be thirty inches high. If the house is not 
more than 100 feet in length it can be 
heated with a hot water boiler rated at 
900 to 1,000 square feet of radiation. 
For 60** use two 2V^inch flow pipes and 
twelve 2-inch returns. For 50° take two 
flows and eight returns. If the house is 
partitioned run eight returns the entire 
length of the house and put in four extra 
pipes in the warmer end, and connect 
with the flows. If there is to be but one 
house it will be best under the conditions 
to run it east and west, but for two 
houses have them run north and south 
and place the one to be kept the warmer 
on the east side. L. R. Taft. 



CALLISIA REPENS. 



One of the most charming basket plants 
I ever grew was Callisia repens and its 
ally, C. nmbellata, plants rare at pres- 
ent in cultivation and not often referred 
to in our horticultural literature. These 
trailing plants have inconspicuous flow- 
ers, and in appearance they remind one 
somewhat of the creeping^ tradescantias. 
C. repens is a native of the coast regions 
of Guiana and the West Indies, where it 
grows in moist and shady places, soon 
covering considerable tracts with its 
creeping stems, which form roots 
at every joint. Stems and leaves are 
somewhat hairy. The form of the foliage 
is oblong, ovate and pointed. The edge 
is ciliate and the color is a bright, glossy 
green. The growth is stronger than in 
the common form ofTradescantiaflumin- 
ensis, and the branches hang down in 
elegant iestoons from the baskets. It. is 
easily accommodated and grows readily 
from cuttings. In my greenhouse it 
ripened seed abundantly, and young 
plants came up frequently among other 
plants and underneath the benches. It is 
a very good plant for the amateur, grow- 
ing vigorously in the living room. Old 
gardeners in Milwaukee, like Hoppenrath 
and Thoma, who grew many rarities 
with an outspoken love for them, had 
both species in cultivation, and they may 
still be found in the establishments of 
their successors. I never was able to 
obtain the two remaining species of the 
genus, C. insignis and C. Martensiana, 
which are described to be more beautiful. 
The latter plant, from Mexico to Guate- 
mala, exhales a sweet vidlet odor. All 
these plants deserve to become better 
known to the present generation of gar- 
deners and amateurs. H. Nbhrung. 



BEST DIRECTION FOR HOUSES. 

Ed. Gardening :— a year ago I built a 
greenhouse parallel with our street, which 
runs northeast. In the afternoon the 
sun strikes the house slantingly and the 
sash bars, which are sixteen inches apart, 
throw a shade which makes the house a 
little dark. I have everything in the 
same house — carnations, chrysanthe- 
mums and bedding plants— but roses will 
not grow in it. When making additions 
how had I better make the houses run? 

F. S. W. 

While I have never liked an oblique 
angle for rose houses, I am surprised at 
the poor success reported. It may, per- 




DOUBLE PEACH BLOSSOMS. 



haps, be due in part to other unfavorable 
conditions. Unless modified by some 
local condition, there will be little choice 
between running the houses east and 
west or north and south. It the former 
direction is taken, it will be advisable to 
erect three-quarter span houses, while 
those with an even span can be used 
where the houses run north and south. 

L. R. T. 



Bebvillb, Tex. — ■ Wm. McHenry, a 
veteran gardener, has received the 
appointment of assistant to Sam H. 



Dixon, of Houston, who has charge of 
the Texas horticultural exhibit at the St. 
Louis fair. He is now collecting horti- 
cultural specimens from this section and 
placing them in cold storage in Houston, 
preparatory to shipment to St. Louis. 

St. Joseph, Mo.— William H. Barnes, 
secretary of the State Horticultural 
Society, has not heard of a single case of 
damage to fruit by the late cold sndp. 
He predicts a bumper fruit crop this year. 
Judge Fred Wellhouse has reports from 
his orchard men in which a record-break- 
ing yield of apples is predicted. 
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elegance of form but it beats it by many 
times in quantity of bloom and will keep 
on flowering profusely for years it left 
undisturbed. 

Tuup Rbtroplbxa is a lovely single 
yellow, its marked characteristic being 
the reflexing of the petals so that the 
flower is sug^iestive of the yellow heme- 
rocallis. It is a late bloomer and would 
hardly be a success as a forcing variety, 
but is well worthy of a place in every 
garden collection. 

The verbena seems to be in a way to 
regain its lost prestige as a summer bed- 
ding plant. Undoubtedly the disease 
and general debility which was responsi- 
ble for its abandonment was due to the 
method of propagation by cuttings gen- 
erally followed until a few years ago. 
Most growers now raise their verbenas 
from seed and the seed as now obtain- 
able can be relied upon to come fieurly 
true as to color. The only drawback is 
that seedlings take a longer time to come 
into flower. 



old. The material was collected at 
ChavarOlo, near Jalapa." 



TAR WATER. 



The English horticultural journals are 
recommending tar water as a cheap and 
easily accessible remedy against the 
marguerite fly and other insects which 
deposit their eggs on or in plants, spray- 
ing not only on the plants very lightly, 
but also on the stages, etc. Tlie smell of 
tar is said to be very objectionable to the 
marguerite fly, also to the celery fly. The 
tar water is made by boiling one- half 
pound of gas tar in two gallons of water 
tor half an hour or so until it will readilv 
mix with water and then diluting with 
water to fifty gallons. 



(SooD bench chrysanthemums can be 
had from cuttings struck June 1. 

Wb learn with regret of the death of 
Hugh Dicluon, the well known rosarian 
of Belfast, Ireland. 

For the twelve months ending Aujg^st, 
1903, the European beet crop is said to 
have produced 5,860,000 tons of sugar. 

Undoubtedly the largest shipment of 
Scotch heather ever made to this country 
was received last week by the Olmsteds 
for planting in the Essex Countv (N. J.) 
parks. The shipment comprised 12,000 
plants. 

Boston ferns are said to grow rapidly 
in a mixture of eaual parts of cow and 
horse manure well rotted, two and one- 
half inches deep, with ashes for drainage. 
They may be left in the bench until large 
enough for 10-inch pots. 

KocHiA SCOPARIA is highlv recom- 
mended as an edging plant by T. W. 
Brown, who has charge of the gardens 
connected with the British building at 
the World's Fair. Mr. Brown states 
that the plant pan be kept at a height of 
six inches by pinching. 

A FBW field rows of Narcissus poeticus 
omatus will be found profitable for 
spring work. This variety perhaps falls 
a little short of the true poeticus in 



THE VILMORm HONUnENT. 

We have the pleasure to announce to 
our readers that many favorable 
responses have been made to the calls 
issued by M. Louis Passy, deputy, mem- 
ber of the Institute, and permanent sec- 
retary of the National Society of Agricul- 
ture of Prance, and by some other friends 
of the Vilmorin family, for the formation 
of a committee for tiie Vilmorin monu- 
ment, says the Revue Horticole. We 
know, also, that this idea of a monu- 
ment to the Vilmorins has received the 
most hearty support abroad, and that 
many distinguished men in the world of 
agriculture and horticulture in England, 
Belgium, Italy, Russia, etc., have con- 
sidered it an honor to form part of this 
committee. 



DIOON EDULE. 



Referring to some recent comments in 
the newspapers on the discovery of a 
new plant. Prof. Charles Chamberlain, of 
the tx)tanical department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, writes as follows: 
''The newspaper clipping which you 
enclose has the usual inaccuracies of such 
reports. I went to Mexico to secure 
material of Dioon edtde, one of the 
cycads. This plant, which is nearly 
related to the common Cycas revoluta, 
may be seen in the greenhouses of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln parks, but since these 
plants in our conservatories are either 
sterile or only female, no seed is pro- 
duced. My object was to observe the 
phenomena of fertilization and formation 
of the embryo. I succeeded in bringing 
back an abundance of material for such 
study. Some of the flowers weighed 
over twelve pounds, and some ot the 
plants may have been a thousand years 



FRANCE SEIZES CANNED TOMATOES. 

As a pointer to American dealers in 
canned frui'is who export their goods to 
Prance, I have to report that the ctistoms 
authorities of this city yesterday seised 
2,000 cans of tomatoes that an Italian 
agent had received from Naples, writes 
John C. Covert, U. S. consul in Lyons, 
Prance, to the department of commerce 
and labor under date of March 23, 1904. 
His goods wert becoming quite popular. 
The leading restaurateurs and hotel 
keepers said that half a pint of them 
would go farther than a quart of ordi- 
narv canned tomatoes. They had ripened 
under the intense heat of the Neapolitan 
sun and possessed a sharper flavor than 
other tomatoes. The authorities assert 
that the cans were soldered with lead 
and are poisonous or at least deletcrions 
to health. They have been referred- for 
examination and in the meantime the 
reputation of his goods is suffering, and 
if they are ever returned to him no one 
will buy them. 



CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Pred'k W. Kelsey, New York, trees and 
shrubs; Leesley Brothers, Chicago, nur- 
sery stock; Wilhdm Pfitzer, Stuttgart, 
Germany, seeds and plants; J. D. Thomp- 
son Carnation Company, Joliet, IlL, 
rooted cuttings; K. Van Bourgondien & 
Sons, Hillegom, Holland, Dutch bulbs 
and plants; Bllwanger & Barry, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., nursery stock; Harlan P. Kd- 
sey, Boston, Mass., nursery stock; W. 
Van Kleef & Sons, Boskoop, Holland, 
nursery stock; The Conard& Jones Com- 
pany, West Grove, Pa., roses, cannas 
and plants; John Pay Kennell, Rochester, 
N. Y., gladiolus; Western Seed & Irriga^ 
tion Company, Fremont, Neb., vegeta- 
ble seeds; Thaddeus N. Yates & Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., nurserr stock; James 
Carter & Company, Holbom, London, 
£ng., seeds; W. F. Peacock, Atco, N. J., 
dahlias and carnations; W. B. Hartland 
& Sons, Cork, Ire., seeds; Sutton & Sons, 
Reading, Bug., seeds, plants, bulbs, etc; 
P. W. Green, Platbush, N. Y., flower 
holder; J. Kinssmill, Sharow, Ripoa, 
£ng., new daffodils; J. Staer & Son, 
South HomAby, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, tree and shrub seeds; Francis Fer- 
guson, Donbk Bay, Sidney, N. S. W., 
Australia, palm seeds; Dormant Sod 
Company, Chicago, dormant sod; Samuel 
C. Moon, Morrisville, Pa., nursery sto^; 
West Michigan Nurseries, Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., fruit and ornamental trees; 
W. E. Beaurdry, landscape architect, 
Chicago, nursery stock; Peterson Nur- 
sery, Chicago, nursery stock; Walker & 
Pratt Manufacturing Company, Boston, 
Mass., boilers; Bay State Nurseries, 
North Abington, Mass., nursery stock; 
P. Loef Az & Companv, Boskoop, Hol- 
land, nursery stoci; Evans Seed Coin- 
pany, Inc., West Branch, Mich., seeds; 
Isaac Hicks & Son, Westbury Station, 
N. Y., nursery stock and tree-movers; 
Webster Brothers, Hamilton, Can., 
plants, hardy perennials, etc.; H. Carnell 
& Sons, Swauley, Kent, Eng., plants, 
seeds, etc.; Peter Benderson & Company, 
implements, fertilisers, etc.; Livingston 
Seed Company, Columbus, O., seeds; 
Heinrich Henkel, Darmstadt, Germany, 
plants; Baldwin's Fruit Plant Farms, 
Bridgman, Mich., fruit plants; J. Cheal 
& Sons, Crawley, Sussex, Bug., dahlias; 
Little & Ballan^ne, Carlyle, Eng., trees, 
shrubs, etc. 
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The Gardeners' Club. 



We shall be pleaacd at all times to reoeiye brief 
Aotei of general inteiett on praotieal oultaral 
matten from gardeners for use in this depart- 
ment. Motes of the movements of gardeners, 
changes of address, etc., are also desiraBle. 



RBW ORL£Alf S HORT. SOOfiTY. 

The last meetiDf^ of the New Orleans 
Horticultural Soaety was made interest- 
ing by an exhibit of plants. Prizes will 
be o&ied hereafter fieqaently. The first 
prize was awarded to B Valdejo for glox- 
inia. The second prize was divided 
between Abele Brothers, exhibitine glox- 
inia, and R. Bichling and U. J. Virsin, 
for orchids, lily of the Talley and Lilmm 
longiflomm. Paul Abde, oi Abele 
Brothers, tendered an invitation to the 
sodetj to gather at his home ndt Snn- 
daj and partake of a fare^^U dinner 
before his acpartnre to visit Btirope and 
the principal cities of Amcrioi. A letter 
from Dan Newsham in S^ Lronis was 
read. He said the Louisiana plant 
exhibits compare fttvorably with those of 
any other state and reflect credit on the 
New Orleans florists. 



ROTES OF BOSTOR. 

The May meeting of the Gardeners' and 
Florists' Clab was attended by thirty 
members, a very creditable number for 
this busT season of the year. Carl Blom- 
berg of North Baston read an excellent 

Saper on alpine planti. He gave detailed 
irections as to tl^r oonstruction of a 
rockery and generiil advice as to the 
culture of the plants adapted to grow in 
such a ntuatton, and followed with a 
list of the various plants so used, giving 
the list alphabetically with individucu 
comment on each, so far as the letter L, 
and promised to continue the list on an- 
other occasion if this should be desired. 
He referred to the difficulties of climate 
and other drawbacks of alpine plant cul- 
ture in the extremely hot summers and 
cold winters of this country, remarking 
pointedlv that to grow alpine suocess- 
fnllv "cfliJls for a little more brain than 
stable manure." In the discussion that 
followed many interesting and instruct- 
ive points were given by gentiemen pres- 
ent. It seemed to be the unanimous ex- 
perience that there arebutfewaquilegias, 
and these invariably true species, that 
have the abilitr to withstand more than 
two seasons of this dimate, and that for 
the best success they should be grovra as 
biennials. The propagation of Daphne 
Cneorum, an acknowledged difficult sub- 
ject, was discussed and t& points brought 
out that propogation should be done in 
Auffust, tne tips of the wood beins; taken 
and placed in sand in a propagatmg bed 
with a bottom heat of 110''. They 
should be shaded, and an important 
point is to avoid overdampness. Speak- 
ing of alpine plant culture m Great Brit- 
ain, R. Cameron said that many sorts 
that Kew can ffrow bv souare indhes are 
Urrown at Bdinburgh oy tne square yard. 
The question box evolved aline of experi- 
ences with ornamental shrubs and trees 
during the recent winter and the great va- 
riety of experiences as to the injury done 
was remarkable. At North Baston 
many things such as peaches, cur- 
rants and small fruits generally had 
been killed to the ground. Japan 
quince, Prunus Pissardi, ligustrum (all 
except the Bnglish), Viburnum tomen- 
tosum, most of the roses, rhododen- 
drons, including R. maximum; halesiaa, 
Deutzia crenata, forsythias and andro- 



medaa were either killed outright or dead 
to the snow line, and most of the late 
fall planted maples and oaks fiiuvd like- 
wise. Mr. Duncan mentioned Bleagnus 
long|ipes, all the ligustrums, Rhodolypos 
kerrioides, Prunus maritima, redbuds, 
Wichuraiana and multiflora roses, Abies 
Nordmanniana and A. Cephalonica, 
Pinus Lambertiana, Berberis vulgaris 
and baocharis as among the things that, 
presumably hardy, had suffered more or 
less in the park plantations. All agreed 
that the three successive cold winters 
must have had an enervating effect on all 
outdoor material, and were undoubtedly 
responsible as much as the immediate 
conditions for the havoc of the past sea- 
son. On the exhibition table were some 
fine Gesneriana tulips, Philadelphia Ram- 
bler, Farquhar and Queen Alexandria 
roses and Gardenia Portunei from W. N. 
Craig. Nobody present had ever seen 
such splendid gardenias. The flowers 
measured from four to five inches across, 
and foliage up to seven inches long. Mr. 
Craig explained that the plants had been 
taken out of the bench last June, the tops 
and roots cut back hard and then potted 
in a mixture of loam, charcoal, broken 
brick, and sand, and when growing had 
been treated to a littie stimulant m the 



shape of Clav's fertilizer. Sixty-five 

degrees at night 

advised. 



at night was the temperature 



The sum of $50 was appropriated, to 
be devoted to a special prize at the com- 
ing chrysanthemum show, and Messrs. 
Craig, Wheeler, Montgomery, Wild and 
Cameron were appointed • by President 
Pettigrewas a committee to decide as to 
what form it should take. 

Robert Cameron showed a magnifi- 
centlv bloomed plant of Dendrobium 
tortile. 

This very peculiar season has produced 
some unusual results, but none more 
remarkable than the simultaneous blos- 
soming of many outdoor trees ordinarily 
separated one or two weeks in flowering 
time. Thus we have cherries and apples 
in the height of bloom at the same time. 
The same is true of the early and late 
tulips, and flower buds are well devd- 
oped onRoea rugosa, while forsythias 
are still full of golden bloom. 



ROTES OF NEWPORT, R. L 
The following letter recentiy received 
by the Newport Horticultural Society 
explains itself: "At a meeting of the com- 
mittee on exhibitions of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society held April 16 
it was voted to extend an invitation to 
the horticultural societies of New Bng- 
land to co-openite with this society at 
the annual exhibition of the Chrysanthe- 
mum Society of America which is to take 
Slaoe at Horticultural Hall, Boston, on 
iovember 3-6 next. The plan adopted 
last year by several societies, ofiering 
prizes to be competed for by their own 
members, seems to have worked well, 
and is respectfully suggested for this 
year's meeting." 

Repeated complaints are made that 
flower gardens are being despoiled in 
everv part of the dty, the depredations 
not being confined to children but quite 
frequentiv made by women. Not only 
are the blossoms cut and torn ruthlessly 
from the stems, but plants are dug up 
and taken away. One lady who has 
given much attention and care to the 
arrangement of her garden, found a 
woman in her yard at 4 o'clock in the 
mominff recently, with trowel and bas- 
ket, taking up the plants. These com- 
plaints have been made in former years, 



but this spring the evil is apparentiy 
growing. 

The last meeting for May of the New- 
port Horticulture Society was held May 
18. Plans and arrangements for the 
autumn exhibition were considered. 
John Marshall, head-gardener for O. P. 
Belmont, was elected a member. Quite 
a long Ust of delinquent members who 
seemed to have lost all interest in the 
society both as regards attending meet- 
ings and paying dues, were dropped from 
the rolls. It was voted to vi&it in june 
the agricultural college at Kingiton, R. 
I., and inspect the buildings and grounds. 

F. L. Ziegler, the seedsman, has oflered 
a special prize of $10 to be awarded at 
the September exhibition of the Newport 
Horticultural Society, for the best twelve 
ears of the new sweet com Newport 
Prizetaker. 

The children of St. Joseph's parochial 
school have planted on the school 
jn^ounds a very handsome maple, sup- 

gied by V. A. Vanicek of the Rhode 
land Nurseries. X. 

One of our leading fruit growers says 
the strawberry crop in this section will 
not be a success this year. The plants, 
which are justbmnningtoshowgrowth, 
encouraged by the pleasant weather, do 
not look thrifty. Nearly a good half of 
the plants are winter killed and the yield 
of fruit will also probably be affected by 
the long continued and exceptionally cold 
winter. Not over half a crop is now 
expected. 

A number of workmen are busy at 
Sandy Point Farm grading and rolling 
a field on Wappin^road for use as a polo 
ground for Reginald C. Vanderbilt. The 
field is direcUy ofl* the road, near the 
south end of his estate, and being already 
quite level, very littie labor willfit it for 
use. 

Arbor day was quietiy observed here 
on Friday, May 13. It is a legal holiday 
in this state. The schools had appro- 
priate exercises, seeds were distributed 
and trees planted. Several of the teachers 
took advantage of the pleasant weather 
and went into the country vnth their 
pupils to study trees and flowers. 

Contracts for the construction of the 
new villa for Mrs. John Nid^olas Brown 
have been ^ven out and the work will 
shortiy begm on her estate on Halidon 
hfll. This will mean another good gar- 
dener needed and laige quantities of 
trees and shrubbery. 

John B. (Jrquhardt, head gardener to 
R. L. Beekman, at Land's Bud, was suc- 
cessfolly operated on for appendicitis last 
Saturday, and at this writing is getting 
along ver^ nicely. During his illness 
Joseph G. Leikens will take charge of Mr. 
Beekman's estate. 

It is not often l^at a stone mason with 
brick, mortar and trowel is engaged to 
repair a tree. But for some time one of 
the fine old trees at Stone Villa has shown 
a decided opening in its center, and in 
order to save it the big hole has been 
filled with brick. 

Bxtensive improvements are beinff 
made to the Casino lawn; the whole 
surface has been thoroughly sub-soiled 
and properly fertilized before being 
planted. X. 

DuNDBB, Iix.— D. Hill, proprietor of 
the Dundee nurserv, has secured the con- 
tract to plant the U. S. government's 
forestiy and nursery exhibit at the Louis- 
iana Purchase exhibition. Mr. Hill will 
also have an evergreen exhibit of his o wn. 
He expects to leave for St. Louis in a few 
days to take personal charge of the pre- 
paratory work. 
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The Experiment Stations. 



Experiment station workers will favor as by 
sendinR short comments on their experiences and 
news notes of a character likely to interest our 
general readers. 






BxPBSiMBNTS with Spring and winter 
vetches^ yellow lupine, velvet bean, rye 
and oats as cover crops for orchard pro- 
tection and tor the gathering of nitrogen 
have been in progress under the direction 
of the Maine Agriculttiral Experiment 
Station, in various parts of the state and 
will be continued during the coming year. 
Japanese plums are being studied with 
a view to ascertain their adaptability to 
northern New England conditions of soil 
and climate. 

CoDUNG Moth IN Utah.— There is little 
more hope of exterminating the codling 
moth than there is of exterminating 
weeds, says bulletin No. 87 o\ the Utah 
experiment station. Both are here to 
stay and must be fought, but to the man 
that fights persistently and intelligently 
the one is little more to be dreaded than 
the other. Of the hundreds of ways of 
destroying this pest that have been sug- 
gested, only two, spraying and banding, 
have proved practical and efficient; these 
two, however, when used together have 
reduced the loss to a minimum and in 
ordinary cases spraying alone may be 
relied upon to furnish eighty-five to 
ninety-five per cent of sound apples. 

Shading Strawberries.— The merits 
and defects of this method of culture 
are told in bulletin No. 246 of the experi- 
ment station of Geneva, N. Y. Consider- 
able attention has been given in recent 
years, both by practical growers and 
experimenters, to raising crops under 
shade. The successattending the growth 
of certain fine snrades of tobacco by this 
method, in regions where it had previ- 
ously been considered impossible to pro- 
duce such quality, has stimulated inquiry 
and experiment along other lines; and 
thus the possibilities and limitations of 
shading as an agricultural and horticul- 
tural practice are being rapidly deter- 
mined. Shadingof strawberries has been 
tested by a few growers and some quite 
striking results obtained; but the work 
of this station in two localities in each 
of two years indicates only a very limited 
usefulness for the practice as applied to 
this crop. It is possible to grow larger 
berries, berries of better quality and, 
especially with some varieties, berries of 
better appearance; but in the tests, the 
berries were no earlier and the quantity 
of fhiit was decreased, or increased far 
too little to pay the extra expense of 
the shading. 

Cultivating Potatoes.— This import- 
ant operation is discussed in btdletin No. 
Ill of the New Hampshire experiment 
station. It must be attended to at the 
proper time if the crop is to be kept clean 
and thrifty at a minumum cost. The 
neglect of a few days in one cultivation 
may mean the difierence between profit 
and loss. Cultivation should begin by 
stirring the soil withaweeder or smooth- 
ing harrow within one week from time 
of planting, and the operation repeated 
every week or ten days as long as the size 
of plants will admit, the objects sought 
being to prevent crusting of the surface 
soil and the extermination of weeds 
before they have gained foothold in the 
soil. The horse cultivator will next be 
of service in cultivating the crop, and 
should be run quite deep for the first 
cultivation, after which all operations 
should be shallow, as deep cultivation 



after the plants have become well estab- 
lished causes untold injury to the roots 
feeding in the top soil. The amount of 
hand hoeing necessary will depend upon 
the thoroughness of the above opera- 
tions and tEe amount of grass and weed 
seeds in the soil. If the weeding and 
cultivating has-been faithfully done, the 
only necessary hand work should be in 
the removal of the scattering weeds 
along the row. 

' Training FRurr Trbes.— Wlietber to 
start the limbs high or low on fruit trees 
depends on the kind of fruit under con- 
sideration, and even different varieties of 
the same kinds, according to bulletin No. 
110 of the New Hampshire experiment 
station. Some varieties have natural 
drooping habits and will require higher 
trunks than others which grow more 
erect. The Burbank plum, ^r example, 
has a very umbrella- like top, and wnen 
laden with fruit bends to the ground, and 
hence needs a comparativelv long trunk. 
Many other varieties of plums have a 
naturally upright growth, and it is an 
advantage to start the head rather low. 
With apple trees four to five feet is con- 
sidered about right, depending again 
upon the character of^ the variety. 
Peaches are headed comparatively low, 
-rfrom twelve to eififhteen inches at set- 
ting. It is more difficult to work the soil 
about low-headed trees, and it is thought 
that the circulation of air is checked, thus 
favoring fungous diseases as well. High 
heading also has its faults, in that the 
fruit is not so efi^ily harvested; the trees 
are more likely to break down; the dam- 
age from windfalls is greater, and the 
expense in pruning and spraying is larger. 
It IS advisable to visit orchards and get 
ideas of this question before purchasing 
one's trees. If we have in mind the form 
and shape desired and start with the 
right kind of a tree, it is a simple matter 
to form the head as desired. 

Grass in Orchard Harmful.— For a 
half century the orchardists of America 
have discussed the question of erass or 
no grass in the orchard. It has been 
proved over and over again that grass 
in an orchard diminishes the growth of 
trees; weakens their vitality; makes them 
more susceptible to the attacks of insects 
and disease; that the grass takes the 
cream of the land; that its shade entices 
the apple rootlets to the surface, there to 
be killed by droughts; that it robs the trees 
of much needed water; and that, in gen- 
eral, half the ills of our trees come from 
the monster "blue grass," says extension 
bulletin No. 1 of the Michigan state agri- 
cultural college. And now when we had 
thought that the monster had been laid 
low, was ready to be buried, and even 
before the memory of thousands of ruined 
orchards, sodded and grass mulched to 
death, is out of mind, we find that we have 
"scotched the snake, not killed it," and 
that an eminent eastern agricultural 
paper with a respectable following of 
horticulturists is singing the praises of 
grass and the grass-mulch in the so-called 
Hitchings system of cultivation for the 
orchard. Down with the Hitchings sys-' 
tem of grass-mulching orchards. It may 
be a successful procedure in some parts 
of the country, but the reason and the 
accumulated experience of a whole nation 
of apple growers are against it as a gen- 
eral practice. Down with it as rank 
heresy in the modem horticulture, the 
chief emblem of which is the cultivator. 



Miscellaneous. 



IfOVA SCOTIA APPLES TO ENGLAND. 

The shipment of apples from Nova 
Scotia to England continues. The 
steamer City of St. Johns, which leaves 
this week, carries 10,000 barrels, writes 
W. R. Holloway, U. S. consul-general at 
Halifax, N. S., to the department of com- 
merce, April 2, 1904. There are said to 
be 20,000 barrels still in the Annapolis 
valley waitiujg to be shipped. It is esti- 
mated that the total shipment this year 
will reach 400,000 barrels, nearly all of 
which were forwarded via this port. 
Leading dealers estimated that, taking 
the home market figures into considera- 
tion, over 500,000 barrels of merchant- 
able apples were harvested in the 
Annapolis valley last autumn, which 
averaged $2.75 a barrel. The outlook, 
for this year is excellent. The snow, 
which came on early in the winter, 
remained, protecting the roots, and as a 
result the trees are already beginning to 
put forth strong, hardy buds. 



CALIFORNIA FRUn PROSPECTS. 

The California deciduous fruit season 
opened April 30 with the shipment of a 
box of Sacramento Valley cherries. The 
first box, which was grown near Vaca- 
viUe, Solano county was closely followed 
by a box of cherries grown near Sacra- 
mento and others grown in the Winters 
district in Yolo county and in the New- 
castle district of Placer county. Follow- 
ing these, shipments were made from 
various fruit districts of the Sacramento 
'valley. 

Notwithstanding the fact that ripe 
California cherries are usually shipped 
earlier in the season, sometimes as early 
as March, the initial shipments brought 
very fancy prices. The first box was 
sold in Chicago for $25, $3.12 a pound. 
The second s^e was made in New York 
and the figure was $21. The third sale, 
made in Philadelphia, at auction, was a 
record breaker, eight pounds of cherries 
bringing the remarkable price of $70. 
These snipments marked the beginning 
of California's fruit season. Carload 
shipments from Sacramento valley dis- 
tricts began May 13, when a carload of 
cherries was shipped from Vacaville. 

The fruit crop of California will proba- 
bly be slightly below average in quantity 
this :^ear. The Sacramento valley fntit 
districts, which provide the bulk of Cali- 
fornia's deciduous fruits, report heavy 
crops of pears but a slight shortage in 
most other fruits. Apricots will begin 
ripening within a few days. 



Bbrlin, N. Y.— Arthur Cowee is build- 
ing a large storage house for gladiolus 
bulbs. 



NITRATE INDUSTRY OF CHttE. 

The report of the Association Salitrera 
de Propaganda for the last quarter of 
1903 contains some interesting figures 
relating to the present and fbtnre pros- 
pects of the nitrate industry of Chile, 
writes U. S. Counsel R. £. Mansfield, of 
Valparaiso, to the Department of Com- 
merce, March 8, 1904. The production 
for the year 1903 amounted to 1,614,434 
tons, as compared with 1,419,483 tons 
in 1902, a dinerence in favor of the past 
year of 122,951 tons. Exportations in 
1903 amounted to 1,684,142 tons, as 
compared with 1,504,472 tons in 1902, 
an increase of 79,670 tons. The deliver- 
ies for consumption in 1903 amounted 
to 1,641,374 tons, as compared with 
1,420,041 tons in 1902, the difiercnce 
being 211,333 tons in favor of 1903. 
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If the consumption in February, March 
and April of current jear should be equal to 
that m the corresponding months of last 
year the consumption in the nitrate year 
1903-4 will be 1,650,013 tons. The 
total of the quotas assigned to the 
seyeral works to January 31, 1904, 
amounts to 2,249,500 tons, and there 
are ei^^ht new works in course of con- 
struction, the product of which will 
equal 405,000 tons, making a grand 
total for the next nitrate year ot 2,654,- 
500 tons. If the demand should prove 
equal to this quota it will threaten the 
lite of the combination. It is a significant 
fact that the majority of the operators 
of the new nitrate works and "officinas" 
being established in the "pampa'' are 
Germans. 



PAEONIA LUTEA FRANCHET. 

In the midst of the recent floral 
splendors at Ghent a hardy plant 
attracted the attention of connoisseurs, 
a herbaceous peony, with flowers 
of a beautiful golden yellow, deai:, 
bright and pure in color. The plant was 
exhibited b^ Victor Lemoine & Sons. It 
seemed a little eclipsed by the striking 
colors of the new axaleas and by the very 
beautiful bromeliads of M. Duval, but 
those who were alive to good things— 
and notably all the reporters for horti- 
cultural papers— placed the new peony as 
a* plant worthy of the attention of the 
jud^s who gave it the highest award in 
tiieir power. Bmile Lemoine has written 
aa follows regarding this plant in the 
Revue de L* Horticulture Beige: 

Among some seedlings from seed sent 
to the Jardin des Plantes at Paris by the 
abbe Delavay years ago was found this 
new woody, yellow flowered peony. 

In an interesting article accompanied 
by colored photographs Louis Henry, 
eleven years later, related how the 
Museum of Natural History at Paris 
having received seed of this poppy from 
the abbe Delavay, set out to raise and 
flower some plants. The packet was 
labeled: ''Alpine plant seed received 
upon the Che-Te-Hotze below Tapin-tze, 
October 15, 1886." It contained twenty- 
six common looking seeds, of which, 
planted upon their arrival, three seeds 
{germinated May 28, 1888. The first 
flower opened in early June, 1891. The 
following year it flowered again and was 
shown b^ Professor Maxime Comu before 
the National Society of Horticulture of 
Prance at its session of June 9. In 1893 
it was again shown on May 25. 

Successful grafting and seeding enabled 
the museum to distribute young plcmts 
to various botanical establishments, 
notably to the Kew Gardens, and the 
Botanical Magazine gave a description 
of it in 1901 with a colored plate. A 
plant and some grafts were sent to 
Lemoine & Sons, who introduced it in 
1902. 

It is a small, smooth shrub forming 
clamps reaching three feet in heighth, 
and produces new shoots from the roots 
freely. The stalks are woody and more 
or less persistent with grayish bark. 
The leaves are large, composed of three 
leaflets which are divided nearly to 
their bases of a deep green above, pale or 
glaucous green below. The flowers are 
solitary upon their peduncles and two or 
three are produced by each branch. The 
slender peduncles, clear ereen or bronze, 
are often stimate or horizontal. The 
coroUa measured from two to three and a 
half inches in diameter; petals, six to 
eleven; color, the beautiful lustrous yellow 
of the caltha. The numerous golden 




PJBONIA LUTBA FRANCHET. 



yellow stamens form a dense ring around 
the three to five greenish vellow carpels. 
The flowers appear regularly in early 
June; that is when the tree peonies are 
done blooming and a little ahead of the 
herbaceous peonies; they are agreeably 
fragrant. The seeds are large, round, 
a little angular, deep brown, variable in 
number and enclosed in the carpels, 
which remain green and fleshy, not 
becoming dry. 

This peony is a variable species. There 
are two distinct forms already. One has 
branches, petioles and nerves of the 
leaves of a reddish brown, stems green 
up to the leaves, flowers two to two and 
one-half inches, with six to eight petals 
of a brilliant yellow, a little late in 
flowering. The other has bronze leaves 
when first opening, then passing to deep 
green, as do the branches and petioles, 
large flowers three and one-half inches, 
nine to eleven petals of a bright yellow, 
filaments reddish brown, and a little 
earl^ in opening its flowers. The first 
variety has been distributed; the last is 
the one shown at the late exposition in 
Ghent, which was a pot grown young 



plant and does not give a full idea of 
what a larger plant grown in the open 
would be. The plant has proven hardy 
but it will be wise to protect it with a 
few leaves. Ordinaij garden soil suits 
it and it is easily grafted on the roots of 
the herbaceous peony or can be increased 
by dividing the old plants. 



WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 

The rhododendrons in front of the 
German building have been in perfection 
during the last week. There are twdve 
specimen plants at least five feet in 
diameter which were grown by J. R. 
Seidel, of Laubegast, near Dresden. He 
is considered one of the most successful 
growers of this class of plants in 
Germany, and his exhibit was ^ven the 
grand prize at the Paris exposition. The 
plants are well ^own and the foliage, 
despite the long journey, is nearly per> 
feet. When in full bloom they were a 
mass of white. Among the other deco- 
rative plants at the Serman building are 
some seventv bav trees from the Imperial 
gardens of Charlottenburg castle. About 
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one-halt are standard trees with heads 
four to five leet in diameter. The pyra- 
mids are from six to twelve leet high and 
all are in nearly perfect condition. 

Work is pro^ssing rapidly on the 
florid clock which is to be on the steep 
hillside north ot the Palace of Agricul- 
ture, at the end of the lone avenue which 
passes in front of the Administration 
building. The dial is 112 feet in diame- 
ter and the minute hand measures seventy- 
two feet. The ends of the hands are sup- 
ported bv circular tracks The machinery 
tor the clock is located in a small pavilion 
at the top of the hill. On one side of this 
is the bell upon which the hours will be 
struck; this weighs 6,400 pounds. Upon 
the other side of the pavilion there is a 
large hour-glass. The end of the minute 
hand of the dock veill travel six feet per 
minute. The hands will be moved bv 
means of compressed air carried throuffh 
a pipe from the pavilion in which the 
machinery is located. 

Thousands of visitors have asked the 
name of two plants near the Mexican 
pavilion. They have a slender stalk, 
perhaps twenty feet high, from the top 
of which a branch extends at right angles 
for a distance of about ten feet. Upon 
this there are thousands of yellowish- 
white flowers. They are nothing more 
than century plants which are develop- 
ing flower stalks, but as these have been 
bent in the cars they present a very odd 
appearance. A large number of bananas 
and cacti are also Ming planted near the 
Mexican building. 

Prolessor L. Wittmack, of the Agricul- 
tural High School of Berlin, who has 
been at the exposition for the last two 
months, left on May 18 for a trip throujgh 
the Ozark region in Missouri, after which 
he will go to Phcenix and Tucson, Ariz., 
and wiU then make an extended trip 
through Mexico. Professor Wittmack is 
the secretary of the Horticultural Society 
of Prussia, and will be remembered in con- 
nection with the Columbian exposition. 

The planting of bedding plants has pro- 
gressed rapt<Sy during the last week. 
The sunken garden between the palaces 
of liberal arts and manufactures are 
nearly planted and a laige amount of 
planting has been done in the Cascade 
gardens. In the latter thousands of 
scarlet geraniums and Salvia splendens 
have been used and cannot fail to be 
very effective. ^ ^, 

The weather has been very favorable 
for the sodding and seeding of the lawns 
and excellent results will almost cer- 
tainly be secured. After exhausting the 
available supply of sod in the vicinity of 
St. Louis it was found necessary to go 
to Indiana and even southern Michigan 
to complete the work. 

William P. Drcer, of Philadelphia, spent 
several days at the exposition last week 
on his way home from California, where 
he spent the winter. He expressed him- 
self as greatly pleased with the exposi- 
tion, especially from a horticultural 
standpoint, and while here arranged for 
a large exhibit. . , , 

The tree peomesin the Japanese garden 
have been greatly admired. There are 
fifty varieties in colors ranging from 
white to dark maroon or wine color. 
The Japanese also have a large collection 
of herbaceous peonies which will soon be 

in flower. ^ r , kt ^r t 

An interesting feature of the New York 
forestry exhibit is a model nursery for 
evergreens northeast of the Forestry 
builSng. It illustrates the method of 
growing forest seSUings and contains 
thousands of evergreens from one to four 
old. 



The exhibits in the Horticulture build- 
ing up to the present time have consisted 
almost entirely of apples which had been 
preserved in cold storage, and of fruit 
and vegetables in antiseptic solutions. A 
few states have made exhibits of pears, 
and New York has made a splendid 
showing of grapes of some five or six vari- 
eties. The Vergennes, in particular, has 
been very fine. Fresh fruits are now be- 
ing teceived. Strawberries have been 
exhibited by Texas, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
Arkansas and Missouri. Several states 
have sent peaches and plums, and Ten- 
nessee and California have exhibited 
cherries. 

Visitors should not fail to examine the 
Japanese garden, which is on the hilljust 
south of the Machinery hall. It is an 
excellent example of Japanese landscape 
art. Several large wistarias, which are 
in full bloom, make it espedall^r attrac- 
tive at this time. It also contains very 
fine specimens of Japanese maples, sciado- 
pitys and many dwarfed evergreens. 

President G. C. Creelman, of the On- 
tario Agricultural College, and Prof. 
John Hamilton, farmers' institute special- 
ist of the United States Department of 
A^culture, were here on Monday of 
this week making arrangements for a 
meeting of the American Association of 
Farmers' Institute workers to be held in 
the Agriculture building in October. 

The large collection of rhododendrons 
exhibited by J. B. Wild & Brothers, of 
Sarcoxie, Mo., which is located north- 
east of the A^culture building, has been 
in bloom during the past weds. It con- 
tains many fine varieties, and consider- 
ing the fact that they have only been 
planted about a monu, they are making 
an excellent showing. 

Prof S. B. Green, horturulturist of the 
Minnesota Experiment station, has been 
busy in the Bducational building during 
the past week arranging the norticul- 
turai exhibit in the section of agricul- 
tural coUeges and experiment stations. 
He will return later as one of the jurors 
in the horticultural department. 

A high iron fence has just been com- 
pleted along the east side of the French 
reservation. Among the attractive feat- 
ures of the French display are several 
hundred examples of espalier training. 
The apple, pear and other trees have been 



in full bloom, although many of them are 
little more than one root high. 

Samuel H. Dixon, chief of the Texas 
horticulture exhibit in the Texas State 
building, has given awa^ since last Mon- 
day 200,000 cape jasmine buds to visit- 
ors coming to the Texas building. These 
buds are being shipped in boxes from the 
interior of Texas. 

Several of the large beds east of the 
Horticulture building have been planted 
with cannas and dahlias by Supt. Had- 
kinson. Most of them are exhibition 
pUnts furnished by various florists. 

A large collection of caeti from Mexico 
is being placed just west of the Agri- 
culture building. It contains several 
thousand specimens of cereus, echinopsis, 
mammillana and echeveria. 

The water garden south of the Horti- 
culture building has been planted with a 
fine collection of nymphseas, nelumbiums 
and other aquatics exhibited by George 
Richardson, Ohio. 

C. and M. Wild, of Sarcoxie, Mo., have 
staged eight vases containing sixteen 
varieties of peonies. All of them are 
named sorts, and most of them were 
very attractive. 



Orchids 



Our niastrated and Dewtip- 
tWe Catalogue of Oiohlds li 
now ready and may be had 
upon applloation. 
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"Enrcka" 

Weed Killer. 

Saves Weeding. Keeps 
Piths, etc, dear without 
disturbing or staining 
the gravel 

Soluble Powder, readily mixed and applied. 
Ltrof Siz« lis. snoiigh for lOO s^ssro ysr^ 76 da. 
•sen. Special prices to Cemeteries and buyers in 
large quantities. Full directions with each tin. 

Vaughan'8 Seed Store, 

CHICAGOi NIW YORKi 

«• Bandolph SL 14BaroteySL 

When writing mention Gardening. 





FOR SALE AT a bargain 

This beatitiful place of three acres of land, two miles from 
center of a Wisconsin dty of 2,500 inhabitants; electric cars 
pass the place. The land alone is worth the price asked. 

Ce Be WHITNALL, care Qttecos Trust Co., Milwaukee* Wie. 
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ADSI4N, Mich.— The monthly meeting 
of the Lenawee County Horticnltuw 
Society was held in itsrorkms in the court 
home Wednesday, May 11. 

GUTHBIB, O. T.— The ezecntive commit- 
tee of the Oklahoma State Horticoltnral 
society is Okanoing to hold a summer 
meeting ana fruit show in July or August 
this year. 

Oakdalb, N. Y.— Great improvements 
an being made on the estate of A. K. 
Bourne, including a picturesjiue water- 
way two miles long for canoeing, and an 
eztensiTC rose gar<kn. 

Datton, O.— The Montgomery County 
Horticultural Society met May 6 at the 
home of Dr. M. P. Niswon^er. It was 
reported that the cold spring had not 
injured peach buds on the higher grounds. 

St. Paul, Minn.— The women's auxil- 
iary of the Northwestern Manufacturers' 



association has decided not to hold a 
flower show next autumn, because of 
manj other interests, including the St. 
Loms fair. 

JoLiBT, Iix.— The Chicago Carnation 
Company is ofiering a silver cup for the 
best bed ot geraniums grown in Joliet this 
season. The award will be made by the 
regular judges of the Joliet Improvement 
Association. 

Lbngz, Mass.— The regular meeting of 
the Lenox Horticultural Society was 
held May 7. President B.Jenkins read 
a ver^ interesting paper on ''Artificial 
Fertilizers and Chemical Foods" which 
was thoroughly enjoyed by all present. 

G.K. 

DuLUTH, Minn.— The South Superior 
Floral Club has offered a listof prenuums 
to be competed for by residents ot the 
south side. Flowers and vegetables raised 
in home gardens will be exhibited at a fair. 



Special prises are offered for the exhibits 
of children. 

Grand Masais, Mich.— The May meet- 
ing of the Grand River Valley Horticul- 
tural Society was held May 10 at Henry 
Smith's greenhouses on West Bridge 
street. The general subject for discussion 
was ''Cultivation," and the subject 
treated of weeds, and moisture, and 
implements and methods, and how to 
reduce labor to the minimum, and secure 
the maximum results. 

Stbrung, III.— The 
houses have been sold by 
Robert Lundstrom, of 
Wis. Mr. Lundstrom will take posses- 
sion June 1. Mr. Lundstrom has been 
for eight years connected with the DuPee 
houses in Wisconsin as manager. He 
makes a specialty of landscape garden- 
ing. Mr. Belt will take a trip tnrough 
the west for the benefit of his health. 



Sterling green- 
by F. A. Belt to 
of Oconomowoc, 



THE GARDENER'S DELIGHT 



WHICH IS ALWAYS 
READY 




HAMMOND'S SLUG SHOT KILLS DUGS. 

Put up for imall places In ksos of 1» lbs. net, end In each keg is packed a tin Daiter for the economical appli- 
cation of Slufl Shot. For large places In teivsls of S50 lbs. each. The tin Duster Is in each barrel. Use Slug Shot 
on Potatoes for the bugs; on Curranu, Goosebernes and Cabbage for the worms. Slug Shot was nsed as long ago as 
1881 for dustinff Plum, Apple and Elm Trees and it saves the foliage. Take a Betlowa and blow Shio Shot lightly 
among the Rodod, over CaniMis and the Oahllos. Make a dost and use llKhtiy. For Chicken Lice araons Fowls 



or Pigeons, or on Calves, Dogs or Cats, Slug Shot will drive away the pests. Will it haniiT Listen. We have 
worked In Shig Shot in our shop as freely as any country miller works in flour. This has been done for over 90 years. 
You can put Slufl Shot in a watering pot and sprinkle melons beans, cncnmbers. etc. Put on the ground to kill the 
grubs or the sow bugs and It does the business. Por small uses It Is put np In 6 and 10- lb. bags, in 1-lb. cartons and 
canisters and is sold by the seed dealers of America from Bangor, Me., to Seattle, Wash.; from Jaoksonville, Pla., to 

Lot Angeles. Oal.; fr»m Mootreal, Can., to Miami, Pla., and ualveston. Tex. Slug Shot is carried In stock by all the great seed houses and horticultural 

supply concerns in D. S. and Canada. For pamphlet on Bugs and Blights address 



II 



SLUO SHOT," FlihkiU-on-Hudson. H. T. 




Ornamental Flowering Trees and Shrubs (Webster). 
Describes upwards of t,300 varieties of ornamental trees and shrubs, $1. 

Modern House Plans for Everybody (Reed). 
Two hundred and forty pages, profusely illustrated, $1. 

The Fat of the Land (Streeter). 
Charming story of actual life on the modern farm, $(.50. 

Quarter Acre Possibilities (Nutter and Kdth). 

Gmtains many plans and useful architectural and landscape sugges- 
tions, %\* 

ANY OP THE ABOVE MAILED ON RECEIPT OP PRIOE. 



THE GARDENING COMPANY, 



Monon Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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USEFUL HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 



W9 can supply any of the following books* postpaid* at the prices given: 



GiNSBNG (Katns).— At the present time 
when so much interest is taken in ginseng 
it wiUbeinterestingtopenisethisYolume, 
which tells all about the plant in a way 
that all mar understand. The 144 pages 
are freely illustrated. 50 cents. 

Hbdobs, Windbrbaks, Etc. (Powell). 
—A treatise on the planting, growth and 
management of hedge plants for country 
and suburban homes. A volume of 140 
pages with twenty-two illustrations. 
50 cents. 

Thb Principlbs of Fruit Growing 
(Bailey).— The entire subject of fruit 
culture istreated very thoroughly in this 
illustrated volume of 516 pages. It is a 
book that no up-to-date fruit grower can 
afford to be without. $1.25. 

Cabbagbs, Cauuplowbr and Allied 
Vegbtablbs (Allen).— The requirements 
of the important vegetables of the cab- 
bage tribe are given here very fullv The 
book also contains interesting chapters 
on seed raising, insect pests and fungus 
diseases common to these plants. 50 cents. 

Asparagus (Hexamer).— A i>ractkcal 
treatise on the planting, cultivation, har- 
vesting and preserving of asparagus 
with notes on its history and botany. 
This book is mainly devoted to the culin- 
ary kinds of asparagus, but there is also 
some reference to the ornamental species. 
50 cents. 

Landscape Gardbning (Waugh).— This 
is a very useful little book on the art of 
landscape gardening. It will be found 
exceptionally valuable to amateurs as it 
covers in detail the numerous problems 
that come to the owners of small gar- 
dens. It is freely illustrated and the pic- 
tures have been chosen with a view to 
informing the reader rather than deco- 
rating the book. 50 cents. 

Landscapb Gardbnino (Maynard).— 
The devdopment of landscape art within 
the past few years compels the wideawake 
florist to kMp posted on this branch of 
the business. The many sugs^estions of 
this book will be found helpful every 
business da^r. It contains 338 pages, 
165 illustrations. $1.50 

How TO Makb Monbt Growing Vio- 
lbts (Saltford).— This is by a practical 

grower who has made a success of the 
usiness. No grower of violets can afford 
to be without It. 25 cents. 

Thb Goldfish (Mulertt).— A number 
of florists find goldfish an attractive and 
paying addition to their business. The 
oest advice is nven in every department 
of the subject, including construction and 
care of the parlor aauarium, in this 
volume of 160 pages, handsomely illus- 
trated. $2.00. 

Thb American Carnation (C. W. 
Ward).— A complete treatment of all the 
most modem methods of cultivating this 
most important flower. Illustrated. 
$2.50. 

Chrysanthemum Manual (Smith).— 
By an expert who has given his undivided 
attention for twenty years to the improve- 
ment of the chrysanthemum and its 
culture in detail. Profusely illustrated. 
25 cents. 

Fumigation Methods (Johnson).— A 
practical treatise on cheap and effective 
means of destroying insect pests. Hand- 
somely bound and profusely illustrated; 
250 pages. $1.00. 



How TO Grow Qxn Plowbrb (Hunt). 
—The onlv book on the subfect. It is a 
thoroughly reliable work by aneminentlv 
sucocsttul practical florist. lUiittrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOUse C0K8TSUCT10N (Taft).— It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it lam or 
small, and that too in a plain, easuy un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

Bulbs and Tubbrous Rootbd Plants 
(Allen).— Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work by a spedalist in this 
line^ Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and all manner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

Mushrooms: How to Grow Thbm 
(Falconer).— The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written bv 
a practical mushroom grower who telfs 
the whole story so terselv and pUdnlv 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.60. 

SuccBSS IK Marxbt Gardbnino (Raw- 
son).— Written bv one of the most promi- 
nent and successnil market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

Thb Rosb (Bllwanger).— The standard 
work on roses in this country and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knot ledge and opportu- 
nities for comparisoAi, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

Thb Bigglb Bbrrt Book (Biggie).— A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 raap- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 50 cents. ■ 

Thb Propagation op Plants (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc., with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, b^ one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists hving. $1.50. 

Manurbs (Sempers).— Over 200 pa^; 
illustrated. It tdls all about artificial, 
frmnyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are fi;ood for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the mfferent crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in such a 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
It. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 

Dictionary op Gardbnino (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encrdopfledia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority on nomenclature. An Bng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
as in Burope. Pour volumes. $20.00. 

Window Flowbr Gardbn (Heinrich). 
76 cents. 

SmaU Fruit Culturist (Puller). $1.60. 



(BQwaaffer).— A 
Jie Deanties 



Thb Gardbn Stort 
delightftd book portraying the 
andpleasures of ^[iu^ening in the most fiss- 
rinaring style; it is eminently practical, 
and usefal, too, for the author lovtes, 
knows and nows the plants he writes 
about; and lias a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try. Price $1.60. 

Fruits and Fruit Trbbs op America 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Fruit Gardbn (Barry). $2.00. 

Gardening pok Propit (Hendcraon). 
$1.60. 

Practical Floriculture (Hender- 
son). $1.60. 

On thb Rose (Parsons). $1.00. 

Truck Farming at the South (Oem- 
ler). $1.60. 

Ornamental Gardbnino f Long) . $200. 

Art Out op Doors (Van Renssalaer).— 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1.50. 

The Floral Art op Japan (Conder). 
New, revised and enlarged edition. 
Colored and plain plates. $20.00. 

Sweet Scented Flowers and Fra- 
grant Lbaves (McDonald). A very in- 
teresting sut'iect handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $2.00. 

Botanical Dictionary (Paxton). Hia- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition. $7.20. 

The Wild Garden (Robinson). How 
to make all outdoors beautiful, moreca- 
pedally the wilder and rougher parts of 
the grounds about our homes, by the 
greatest master in that art. Splendidly 
mustrated from life. $4.80. 

How TO ICnow the Wild Flowebs 
( Dana) . Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common wild flowers. Il- 
lustrated. $1.75. 

According to Season (Dana).*TaIk9 
about the flowers in the order of their ap- 
pearance in the woods or fields. 75 cents. 

The Bngush Flower Garden (Robin- 
son).— This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental Rardenine extant. It deals 
with hardy flowers of all kinds, and tdls 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most every plant of the Und 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
man;)r hundreds of illustrations. Its au- 
thor is the greatest master in ornamental 
gardening who ever lived. $6.00. 

Plant Brbedino (Prof. Bailey).— Deals 
with variation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin of garden varieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

The Horticulturist's Rule-Book 
(Prof. Bailey).— A compendium of useful 
information ror all interested in fruit, veg- 
etable or flower growing; 302 pages, 
$0.75. 

The Soil (Prof. King).— Its nature, re- 
lations and fundamental principles of 
management; 303 pages. 75 cents. 

The Plant-Lore and Garden-Craft 
OF Shakespeare (EUacombe). $3.50. 

Vbgbtable Gardening (Prof. Green, of 
University of Minnesota). $1.25. 

American Fruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts for Profit (Parry).— A treatise 
on the propagation and cultivation of 
nut4)eanng trees. $1.00. 
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Hardy Shrubs 

AND CLinBERS. 

Ghent Azaleas, Azalea Mollis, Hardy Roses, Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchil, Oematis Paniculata, Rare G>nifers, Iris 
Kaempferi, Eulalia Japonica, with ail hardy herbaceous 
plants and girasses suitable for fall planting. Catalogue 
on application. High-class Plants for the Conservatory, 
Greouiouse, Lawn and Grounds of country places a 
specialty.%i»«it«at%i»%i»%i» 

F. R. PIERSON CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 




Caila Devoniensis. 

Blooming Callat from Se«d in One YMr. 

The most beautiful and best Calla up-to-date, 

without a doubt. It Is equally valuable for pots 

and out. It produces from 8 to 4 times as many 

flowers as the older sorts. 

.The seedlings oome true and will bloom profusely 
the first year. This Calla oame from EaRland 
about years ago and is a great improvement on 
O. Altbiopica. Its willingness to bloom is phen- 
omenal, while its oolture is of the simplest 

One year old plants often produce from to 8 
flowers which are of great beauty. They are pure 
white, large, and are borne on stout stallcB. They 
are also good keepers. If sown at intervals of 4 
to weeks this Calla can be had in bloom all the 
year. Pkt, 26 M*ds, 2So. 

8 NKW ftWCET PCAS (Our Own Set) 
6 NIW CHRVftANTHCMUMft 
THE^ANTA ROSA POPPY 
A NEW STRAIM OF PCNTSTIMON8 
STRIPTOCARPUS NEW GIANT HYBRIDS 
THE CHRIftTMAft PEPPER 
Are among the features of our 1904 catalogue, 
which is sent to all customers of 1903 and to 
others who apply for it 

Vanghan'8 Seed Store 

CHICAQOi NEW YORKi 

84^ Randolph Si. 14 Barelay 8t 

GreenhoQiet and Nurseries. Weitern Sp ings, 111. 



r" 



CHRYSANTHEMUM MANUAL. 

NEW BOOK BY ELMER D. SMITH. 



•^ 



CONTENTS. 

iNTBODUCnOH. 

Ohaftkb I.— Hibtobt. 

Ohaptbr XL— Stock Plaxts.— Early Propagation.— Cold Frames.— Field-grown.— Imported 
Stock.— Novelties and Scarce Varieties. 

Craptkb III.— Pbopaoatiox.— Getting Beach.— Selection of Cattings.— Making Oatt1ngs.—Air 
and Temperature.— Shading.-Watering.— Saucer System.— English Method.— Divisions.- 
Potting Cattings. 

Chaptbb IV.— SPBcmN Plants.— Soil— Repotting —Stopping.— Drainage.— Final Potting.- 
Watering.— Staking.— Disbudding— Feeding. 

Chaptbb V.— Mibcbllanboub Plaxts.— Standards.— For Market— Single —Stemmed.— Minia- 
ture.— For Cut Flowers.— Grafted —In Open Border. —Hardy Chr>tanthemum8. 

Chaptbb VI.— Packing Plants —For Expreis-- For Mail.— For Export. 

Chaptbb VII.— Ezhibitiob Blooms — Planting.-Firming.-TielDg.— Watering —Spraying.— 
Airipg — Shaiing.— Scalding.- Top-dressing.- RemoviDg Stools —Blind Growth.— Chemi- 
cal Fertilizers.— Liquid Manure.— Llme.—Iron.— Burning and Damping.— Buds and Dis- 
budding.— Bogliah Method.— Records. 

Chaptbb VIII.— Exhibition Blooxs.— Grown oat-of-d}ors.— Aastrallan Method.— Shelter or 
flnag Harbor. 

Chaptbb IX.— Coxxbbgial Flowbbs.— Feeding.— Bads.— i^rly.— Late.— Height of Plants. 

Chaptbb X.— Insbctb — Aphis —Thrip.— Mealy Bug.— Grasshoppers.- Tarnished Bog.— Oory- 
thuoa.— Grub Worm.— Cut Worm.— Lady Bug.— Golden Eye.— Chrysanthemum Fly. 

Chaptbb XI.— Disxases.- Rust— Leaf Spot— Mildew. 

Chaptbb XII.— Sxbdlinqb and Spobts.— Snitable Plants.— Fertilizing.— Seedlings.— Sports. 

Chaptbb XIII.— Pbepabino Exhibits -Plants.— Cot Flo vers.— Foreign Shipments.— Dressing 
Flowers. 

Chaptbb XIV.— Exhibitionb.— The Management— The Judge.— The Exhibitor. 

Chaptbb XV.— Types and Selbctioms —Types —Selections. 

WE ARE NOW BOOKING ORDERS. PRICE, 25 CENTS, CASH WITH ORDER. 

! The Gardening Componyy monoi buiidino, Chicago. | 

with the aid o? Our LULUK Lll All I • 



The Colors of Flowers 



Arranged by F. Sohayler Mathews and lithographed by Prang, this chart is nowaooepted 
as the standard in preparing color descriptions by many foreign houses as well as in 
thisooantry. Prltt, 18 OMti. NMptM. 

THB QARdBNlNa COMPAIHY, Mmion BnUding, CHICAOO. 
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8-NEW-8 

CALIFORNIA 
SWEET PEAS 



OF 



California Origin 



AND 



k new WHirt Nastirtlum 

Will be features of our 1904 

Qitalo^e. 

VAUBNIN'S SEED STORE, 



CHIOAOOt 

84-86 Randtlpk St. 



NIMT YOilKt 

. MBardaySt. 



Mushroom Growers 

We wish to send you our circular .on 
**MU8HROOM SPAWNS." Ittellabout 
spawns in general, and **Tissue Culture 
Pure Spawn" in part.cular. Ifoet pro- 
ductive and sure yet. Will you send ua 
your name ? 

Pure Culture Spawn Co., •^ '■''"••• 



NOW OOMPIXn IN 
rOUR VOLUMKS. 

Cyclopedia of 

American 

ilortlculture 



Comprlting tncgattloni for ouUiTatioB 
of hortiouitiuaT plants, de«oriptlons of 
tha speolti of fmiti, vegetables, flowers, 
and omameBtal plants sold in the 
United States and CSuiadai together with 
geogiaphloal and biographloal sketches 

ByLH.BAIl£Y, 

Pirt^fusor o/HoriicuUure in Cornell 
University^ 



i by WILHEUI MILLER, Pb. D^ 
Associate Editor, 
aad nany aipart Cultlvatart and I 



IN POUR VOLUMIS, 

Cloth, $20. lalf Mtrocco, $32. 

Illnstrated witb 8800 original engravings. 
Cash witb order. 



AMERICAN nORIST COMPANY, 

324 Dearkwv St. CHcaifc 




"HITCIIINQS" 

Hot Water Boilers 

ARE THE STANDARD. 
Greenhouses, Rosehouses, Etc, 

I>eil|([ied, «r?ct?d, heated aod TsntlUted, or 
\hf^ matjerltil only rurnlsbed ret4y TorerectlDD. 

IRON FRAME BENCHES with Ihfl 

**P«fieGt Drainage Bench Tiles'* 

OR SLATE TOPS, 

"CvtitYfiUM^ roi rnc «irtEfiiious£." 

Seoil four oenti poicag« far ciitalog^iie. 

Hitchings & Co. 

Established 1844. 
233 Mercer Street, NEW YORK. 



MeotioD Gardening when writing adrertlsers. 



W 




Buy ^^Burnham'' Boilers 

Hail to-Day to our New York Office 

fiye cents for postage and we will send yon onr Cata- 
logue illostrating 

ROIND "BDRNHAM*' BOILERS 

and large sectional boilers. The former are adapted 
for Greenhonses of moderate size. Caat In one picca 
above base. No joints to leak.. Work Economically, 
Easily, Efficiently. Save money by baying tbem. . 




LORD A BURNHAM OOMPANY 

New York Officet GeMralOfficaaiirfWorfcst 

f. JAMES MM.. 1133 MMIADWAY IRVfNGTOIMM-nJDSON, N Y. 

Mention Gardening when writing sdvf rilsers. 
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Our rarm Annual for 1904, 

An authority on Sweet Peas, the leading 
American Seed Gitalogue, will be ready Jan. 1^ 
'04, and mailed iree to any address upon 
application. J^j^j^^^^^^ 

W. ATLEE BURPEE& CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 



>••• • ! 
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Mention Gardening when writing advertisers. 



Sltoatjons and Help Wanted 

Advertisements under this bead will be 
inserted in Gardening, six lines or less, for 
25 CMto per insertion. Advertise your 
needs in GARDENINQ. It will pay you. 



When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 
in QARDENINQ. 




Vol. XII. g-| 



.OOaTbam. 



CHICAGO. JUNE 15. 1904. 



lOCBTta no. J53. 




THE WINDINQ DRIVEWAY, OREY8TONE, YONKERS, N. Y. 



THE VKmiTY OF THE HU1>$01I. 

There is perhaps no other place in this 
wide country where horticoltttre is so 
advanced as it is along the banks of the 
Hudson river, the beautiful "American 
Rhine." The wealthy and leadmg Ameri- 
can families find here the rest and repose 
that is so essential in their busy lives. 
Wall street and the teeming metropolis 
is but half an hour distant on the steam 
railway, or, as many prefer, their private 
yachts are used for the daily l)nsiness 
trips to and from the city. Here the 
great river flows in silence, the tide rises 
and falls for a distance of many miles 
and the sea air is wafted from the nearby 
ocean. On either side of the river the 

ground rises almost precipitously. The 
usy Hudson river railway is hidden 
from view, the ceaseless trains gliding 
along directly on the river's edge, 
and the overhan^ng trees and shrubs 
completely obscunng them. Were it not 
for the smoke of the passing locomotives 
the dwellers on the peaceful blufis would 



not be aware of the migration of the 
multitudes. But even this smoke nui- 
sance will soon be eliminated, for the 
railway directors have completed plans 
to change the motor power from steam 
to electricity. Cars will be run at inter- 
vals of ten minutes. The city, metaphor- 
ically speaking, will be at the door and 
yet its evidence will be thoroughly 
obscured. The outlook across the nver 
from the various mansions is perfect. 
The rising palisades on the opposite 
bank form a veritable barrier to the busy 
life that is going on beyond. The rusgtd 
lines are omy broken now and then by a 
peaceful hamlet nestling in a crevice, or 
once in a while a pleasant vineyard occu- 
pies an open space which the first rays of 
the morning sun illuminates and which 
is reflected by the mirror-like waters. 
The whole creates a feeling of perfect 
peace, and this place many of our wealthv 
neighbors have chosen as their domestic 
haven. 

Unlike Newport and many other sum- 



mer resorts each place consists of from 
one to several hundred acres. The pro- 
prietors find outlet and capacity for 
indulgence in the several hobbies that 
appeal to their various likings. They 
may go in for farming on up-to-date 
lines, or the breeding of dogs, horses, 
chickens, etc., but few of them overlook 
horticulture. In commencing a series of 
articles then, depicting horticultural 
progress, wefbel that few places can com- 
pete on an equal footing with the vicin- 
ity of the Hudson river, and from week 
to week we will supply short descriptive 
illustrated articles of some of those places, 
with brief biographical sketches of the 
men who are instrumental in the work of 
beautifying them. 

GRBT8TONB, TONKBRS, N. T. 

Greystone, Yonkers, N. Y.. the historic 
home of Samuel J. Tilden, scarcely needs 
an introduction to the average American 
citizen, but times have changed since 
Tilden' s days, and so also have manv of 
the landscape features that surround his 
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old home. Samad Unterme^er, the pres- 
ent owner of Greystone, is ocottOTing 
that place at the bar that Tilden did in 
his time. The lawyer who finds Mr. 
Untermejer pitted against him in a legal 
argument generally realizes that right or 
wrong the case will be won by Mr. 
Untermeyer. We do not wish, however, 
to give to the friends of horticulture a 
representation of the man as a lawyer, 
but rather to introduce to them Mr. 
Untermeyer, the lover oi beautiful flow- 
ers. But be it noted at the same time 
that anjr man who reaches up to the 
highest pinnacle ot his profession must be 
a man of great brain power, a vigilant 
and indefatigable worker, and must have 
in mind a fixed purpose. Such a man is 
the owner of Grey stone. He is irresisti- 
ble, and this energy and resourcefulness 
is carried along with him, is a part of the 
man that cannot be abrogated, even in 
the pursuit of his recreations. 

He has had a purpose in view in the 
improvement of his home environment 
and has carried this out regardless of 
expense. At the same time the rustic 
beautv of the place has not been muti- 
lated but rather naturalized. For exam- 

le, the old orchard on the brow of the 
^ill remains intact, but something like 
half a million narcissi and other bulbs 
have been planted in imitation of nature, 
and you have here a wealth of bloom in 
varieties which it would be hard for 
nature to supply. On the rocky sides of 
the driveway azain quantities of Rubus 
phoenicolasius have been planted iu such 
a way that their overhanging bows 
intermingle with the ampelopses as they 
climb from the bottom upwards. Now 
and then the waterfrom a natural spr^g 
trickles over the rocks and the crevices 
around it are filled with earth and 
planted with ferns, irises, and Phlox sub- 
ulata (a very pretty variety of P. s. 
amoena is to be seen here, the flower is 
larger and brighter colored than the 
t7P^)i iberis, stellarias, arabis, armerias, 
aubrietias, doronicums, silenes, saxi- 
frages, etc. Shrubbery is planted in end- 
less variety. Several beautiful beds of 
hybrid rhododendrons are to be se^ near 
the mansion, and something like 150 car- 
loads of Rhododendron maximum have 
been used in all from time to time to 
beautify otherwise vacant spaces. Along 
the lower driveway very large quantities 
of these have been used and now and 
then a small clump of Deutzia gracilis in 
front shows perfectly white against the 



shining green leaves of the rhododen drons. 
The driveway from the main entrance 
winds by many turns until the summit is 
reached, and at each turn a new scene is 
presented. The planting is mostly done 
m blocks, and is thus very eflective; but 
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Samuel Untermeyer. 
(Owner of Greystone Gardens, Tonkeri, N. T.) 



time would fail to give it all an adeauate 
description. We must reluctantly leave 
the landscape with the beautiful nver in 
-the foreground and the palisades beyond 
and get a glimpse at the greenhouses. 
Thev are without exception the largest 
in this vicinity that are wholly devoted 
to the interests of a private owner. 

Mr. and Mrs. Untermeyer are very 
fond of American Beauty roses and a 
house 45x250 feet is devoted to this 
variety alone, but the others are by no 
means overlooked, and several houses 
also are filled with up-to-date carnations. 
Vegetables of all kinds are forced in the 
winter months, and ripe melons and 
tomatoes are to be haa almost every 
month of the year. The early grapes are 
BOW being cut. Mr. Untermeyer takes 
great pride in several \ines that are 



fruited in pots, each with several bunches 
ready to eat. In the early grapery also 
we saw quantities of figs in pots. Sev- 
eral of the fruits were ready to pick and 
the appearance of the plants betokened 
a continuous supply. By some mishap 
(probably the insufficient ripening of Mm 
wood in the fall) the peach trees indoors 
cast an their flowers, but their healthy 
growth now, and excellent showing, 
proves that the borders are right and 
that the trees are being well cared for 
now. Undoubtedly they wUl give agood 
account of themselves next year. The 
gloxinia house is bright with myriad col- 
ored flowers on healthy plants and quan- 
tities also of tuberous rooted begonias. 

There is also to be seen here perhaps 
the finest collection of fancy leaved cala- 
diums in this country. It has latelv 
been augmented with all of Messrs. Reeds\ 
London, latest exhibition varieties. At 
some future date we will endeavor to 
give a list and fuller description of them. 
The English style of gardening is largely 
carried out here, both in the greenhouse's 
and in the vegetable garden. The garden 
is laid out with a view to beauty as well 
as economy, and the greenhouses are not 
like the average monotonous range used 
only for cut nower purposes, and semi- 
commerdal in appearance, but the sea- 
sons are always well represented in them, 
and the constant change and interrhanfi^e 
gives a variety and interest which breaSs 
the usual sameness, so pronounced in the 
average country estabhshment. 

The accompanying illustration of the 
house devotea to foliage plants ^ves but 
a faint idea of what it contains. The 
specimens as the picture shows are excep- 
tionally well grown, in fact it never has 
been our privilege to see a finer lot. We 
noted among them such novelties as 
Leea amabilis, Jacobina chrysostephana, 
Calla Blliottiana, several new alocasias, 
^schynanthus pulchra, Anthurium Kin^ 
Bdward VH., Medinilla magnifica, Heh- 
cona angustifolia rubra, Pandanus Bap- 
tistii and Dracsenas Youneii and ScottiL 
On the north side of this nouse running 
along its whole length is a case filled 
with such beautiful leaved subjects as 
bertolonias, sonerilas, delicate Rex b^o- 
nias, etc. The north wall of the palm 
house is covered with moss, and also 
contains a wealth of beautiful foliage. 
The orchid houses contain many gems, 
but the lily house appealed to us as much 
as anything. The tree ferns, cibotiums, 
were particularly good. 
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* It would be impoMible to give an ade- 
quate description of Grejttone in one 
sack article as this. It is a model in the 
horticultural line, and it would be easier 
to saj what isn't there than to describe 
all that is. When the history of horti- 
culture is fully written up, the name of 
Mr. Untermeyer should be emblasoned 
on the front page. It is his boast that 
his gardeners are the best in the country, 
and he is erer ready to recognize true 
worth in his serrants. At the time 
of our visit seventy-fiTe men in all were 
employed on the grounds, as gardeners, 
and in the greenhouses. 

Alex Mackenzie is the superintendent 
in charge. He is a Scotchman and 
received his early training in his native 
land. In this country he has been very 
successful as a grower and exhibitor. 
Mr. Untermeyer has in him an able and 
conscientious horticultural adviser, and 
we have no doubt more will be heard of 
him in the near future. T< Peatherstone 
is the foreman in charge of the green- 
houses and P. Luckenbacher oversees the 
work on the grounds and gardens. 

TR4YBLBR. 



Trees and Shrubs. 



EARNINGS OF SAXON FORBSTS. 

The development of the forests owned 
by the Saxon government and the area 
covered with fl:overnment timber at the 
present time are shown by the following 
table sent to the Department of Com- 
merce by U. S. Consul J. P. Monaghan, of 
Chemnitz, Germany, March 2, 1904: 

Yean. Aotm. Yean. Aoies. 

1884-184S. 878.1S1 1874-1888. tfO.OTO 

1844-1868. 878.C63 1884-1898. 4t9,954 

186ft-1868 808,418 1804-1008. 484306 

1804-187& 407,716 

Prom these figures it appears that the 
forests wert increased by 61,775 acres 
during the last seventy years. This was 
done by purchase at $4,500,000, the 
money being taken out of the govern- 
ment forest funds without recourse to 
the tax funds. The net income to the 

fovemment from these forest possessions 
as been increasing rapidly, as the fol- 
lowing statistics show: 

Va»i* ^®* YftRM N®* 

^®*"- Inoome. ^®*"* inoome. 

1817-1896 f35S.600 1864-1878. $1,428,600 



1887-1886 870,760 

1887-1846 410,000 

1847-1868 688.160 

1864-1868 0«4,760 



1874-1883. 1,748,760 

1884-1808. 1,804,600 

1804-1808 8.018,760 

1890- lOul S.188.6C0 



Hence the net income increased sixfold 
during the last eighty years and grew 
partioilarly fast during the last ten 
years. The supply of wood in these for- 
ests is also much greater than is gener- 
ally supposed, the opinion being very 
common that the supply has been rap- 
idly falling off and that the Saxon forests 
contained bv far more standing timber 
years ago than they do to-daj. Quite 
the reverse is true. The following table 
shows the incrsase in the supply of stand- 
ing timber during the last fifty years: 
Year. Yards. Year. Yards. 

1860 84,400,000 1880 31,440,000 

1880 26,600,000 1800 84.440,000 

1878 3I,1CO,000 1000 86,5J0,0CO 

It is said that this increase is due 
largely to the scientific care with which 
the forests have been developed. Schools 
for forestry have been considerably 
improved and capable government offi- 
cials have been placed in charge of the 
administration of the forests. The expen- 
ditures for the construction and improve- 
ment of forest roads to facilitate the 
transportation of timber have been con- 
siderable. Prom 1884 to 1893 no less 
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than $115,000 were expended for this 
purpose, on an average, every year. In 
1903 this sum had grown to $175,000— 
a very considerable sum to be put into 
forest r6ads. Yet experience has shown 
these investments to have been wise and 
productive of the highest returns on the 
capitalization. 



this spring for hedge plants. It is still 
the ola rehable. 

Berberis Thunbergii promises to in- 
crease in popularity as a hedge plant. 



PARK NEWS. 



TOfELT COnnENT. 



Calilomia privet has been killed down 
almost to the ground in most cases. On 
Mr. Macy's estate at Rye, N. Y., two or 
three miles of privet hedge has been de- 
stro^red and is being pruned down to 
within a foot ol the grotmd. The Regeli- 
anum variety has been proved hard^ and 
will no doubt be used more extensively. 

This has been an exceptionally busy 
spring with nursery stock. The season 
began late, but the volume of business 
greatly exceeds that of former years, no 
doubt on account of the killing winter. 

Outdoor peaches in the Hudson river 
vicinity will be a scarce crop this season. 
The flower buds failed to develop, no 
doubt on account of the hard winter. 
The majority of the trees look healthy. 

There has been a big run on hemlock 



Boston, M^ss.— With the exception of 
the Arnold Arboretum and Franklin 

£ ark the entire park system of Boston 
as been opened to the use of automo- 
biles. In Pranklin park one through 
road only has been opened. Most of the 
parkways under the Metropolitan Park 
Commission have also been declared open 
for motor vehicles. 

The Metropolitan Park Commission of 
Massachusetts has finally secured the 
right of way for the Remaining links in 
the great parkway which is to extend 
continuously frcm the public garden in 
Boston to the foot of Great Blue hill, a 
distance of ten miles, measured in a 
straight line. When completed the sys- 
tem of boulevards in Boston and its envi- 
rons will be unequalcd by anything of 
the kind on this continent. 

CHBUiB4, MASS.~The board of aldermen 
of this city has voted to abolish the park 
commission and transfer its duties and 
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powers to the stiperintendeiit of streets, 
who is an appointee of the major. Donbt 
of the legality of this action has been 
expresseoT 

MiDDLBBURY, Vt.— Joseph Battell has 
bonght BUen mountain, containing 
4,000 acres covered mostly with oriffiniu 
forest and will convert it mto a park tor 
the benefit of the dtixens of tlK Green 
Mountain state. 

Maldbn, Mass.— Daniel Connell has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
parks here. The city has appropriated 
$18,000 for park improvement this year. 

Maplbwood, Mass.— Jas. P. Eaton has 

fiven a tract of land containing about 
46,000 square feet for a pubfic play- 
ground. 

LANDSCAPE GARDElfING AT CORNELL. 

Professor Bailey, of the Cornell College 
of Agriculture, announces that the col* 
lese will add to its curriculum a school 
of landscape gardening. The recent 
appropriation o\ $250,000 made by the 
state has enabled the college to branch 
out in this direction. The school of land- 
scape work will be started with the city 
of Ithaca as the laboratory in which tlie 
students will work. One of Professor 
Bailey's schemes is to induce the city of 
Ithaca to give one street to the coUege 
for experiment. This thoroughfare the 
college will beautify and develop in a 
Systematic manner as an example of 
what may be done by scientific lanascape 
work. 

The low swamp lands at this end of 
Lake Cayuga have always been unsightly 
and a menace to health. These Professor 
Bailey proposes to convert into a park 
system as soon as the present plans for 
lowering the lake level mature. Pro- 
fessor Bailey asserts that when the plans 
of the college are carried out it will be 
the garden city of America. The univer- 
sity nas also bought two farms which 
later will be transformed into parks. 
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RARE AND CURIOUS SALAD PLANTS. 

In Prance salad-making is considered 
an art, of which many men may know 
something, but of which few men possess 
a comprehensive knowledge, for the 
recipes are so numerous that they would 
fill a book as large cm a family tnble. It 
was one of the accomplishments of which 
Dumas used to boast and for which 
gourmands still show the greatest of 
respect To say of a Parisian that he is 
an adept in salad-making is more than a 
mere compliment. There is many a chef 
in the metropolis on the Seine who would 
rather be known by that title than wear 
the Grand Cordon of the Legion of 
Honor. Some salads are properly desig- 
nated as food for the gods. And wdl 
they might be, for they are not only 



toothsome but exhale the most delight- 
ful aroma, thus enchanting two senses 
simultaneously. I shall content mysdf 
with a mere reference to the Romaine or 
Cos lettuce, which is distinct from the 
ordinary lettuce and much liked on 
account of its crisp, tender quality and 
delicate flavor. It is not infrequently 
found in the metropolitan markets and 
groceries of the better dass and nunr be 
distinguished from other varieties of let- 
tuce bv its long narrow leaves. The 
outer leaves are blanched by drawing 
them in and tying them. 

In preparing lettuce salads, it should 
be remembered that it toughens and 
wilts lettuce to lie long in dressing. 
These salads, therefore, should bedrased 
on the table and eaten at once. Wash 
the lettuce and pick apart before it is sent 
in, leaving out stalks and coarser leaves. 
Set on the table in a broad plate, lined 
with a napkin to absorb the ice cold 
water from which it has just been taken. 
Take, leaf by leaf, gingerly, with the tips 
of your fingers, tear apart and pHe m 
your salad-bowL Spnnkle with salt, 
pepper and white sugar, turning the let- 
tuce over and over with a fork as you 
season. Then pour over it two table- 
spoonfuls of salad oil to four of vinegar, 
siading the vinegar last. Toss lightly 
but tnoroughly until each bit Jiiu its 
coating of tu'essing and pass to the rest, 
that each person may help himself. 

Borecole, better known as kale, is not 
commonly classed amonff salad plants, 
being the most tender and delicate of the 
cabbage tribe, although it provides the 
table with one of the most toothsome 
salads, prepared as follows: Pick the kale 
over carefully removing all the decayed 
leaves and stalks; wash well in several 
waters, then put it into a saucepan of 
boiling water and with a small lump of 
salt, and boil for twenty minutes, keep 
ing it uncovered. When cooked dram 
the kale in a colander; mix a lump of but- 
ter with it, and season with pepper. 
Turn the kale into a hot dish, garnish 
with quarters of hard-boiled eggs and 
serve while hot. Kale is more hardy 
than the cabbage and capable of endur- 
ing considerable frost without injury. 
In fact, it is best, as I know by experi- 
ence, when touched with frost. When 



Htannis, Mass.— Theodore F. Drew has 
been experimenting with seedling gera- 
niums, and has secured a new plant of 
•exceptional beauty of foliage and blossom. 
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cnt frozen, it should be immediately 
p.aced in cold water. For iall use it 
should be sown in the early part of June 
and be cultivated like cabbage. 

At a casual glance bumet might be 
mistaken for parslej. Like the latter it 
is extensively used m England, whence it 
came to us, for flaTonng soups. Its 
leaves impart a warm, piquant taste to 
salads, which is greatly relished by some 
persons, among whom I do not care to 
DC enumerated. So wn early in the spring 
it is of the easiest culture, and may be 
raised either from seeds or division of the 
clumps. 

In appearance chervil also greatly 
resembles parsley. Our Bnglish cousins 
are also very fond of thi^i sweet aromatic 
herb and use it extensively for the flavor- 
ing of soups and garnishment of fish, 
etc., a purpose for which I have found it 
well adapted. To salads its leaves 
impart the flavor of combined fennel and 

Sarslev. Its cultivation presents no 
ifficuldes. Although a native of the 
south of Europe, it does not endure 
extreme heat very well and thrives best 
in the cooler part of the year. It may be 
sown either in autumn or spring. In mv 
opinion chervil greatly surpasses both 
bumet and parsley for the beautification 
of dishes of^ meats and vegetables. It is 
a pity that garnishment is not more 
extensively practiced, as it certainly pro- 
vides an important addition to the pleas- 
ures of the table. A dish that appeals to 
the eye will also nine times out of ten 
appeiu to the stomach. At any rate it 
serves to whet the appetite. 

The young leaves of roguette, a hardy 
annual that is also sometimes alluded to 
under the name ot Rocket Salad, are 
much used by the French for spring and 
autumn salads. They are reaay for cut- 
ting about six weeks from the time of 
planting. Their flavor somewhat resem- 
bles that of the horseradish. Roquette 
should be sown in the early spring and 
every three or four weeks thereafter for 
succession. The soil in which it is planted 
should be very rich and well supplied 
with moisture. In the summer the plants 
have a .tendency to run rapidly to seed; 
in spring and fall, however, they produce 
abundantly after being cut. 

Borage is mostly known in this coun- 
try as a bee plant, although it is largely 



grown for culinary purposes throughout 
Germany and valued as a component of 
various salads. My experience with it 
in this respect, however, does not incline 
me to commend it either to market gar- 
deners or housewives. 

There is, perhaps, no plant in our 
gardens that is more generally useful 



than the Swiss chard or Silver beet, also 
sometimes referred to as Summer spinach. 
Bvcry part of it, except the root, is of use. 
In one respect it is superior to spinach, 
because its leaves can be cut throughout 
the entire summer and fall, when spinach 
is not to be had. It is of almost the same 
flavor and much easier to wash and pre- 
pare for the table, a fact every cook will 
appreciate. The middle of the leaf may 
be prepared like asparagus and aflbrcfs 
an acceptable substitute tor that luscious 
vegetable. It also provides us with one 
of the most delicious salads known to 
the art of thecuisine, which maj be made 
as follows: Trim the mid-rib into equal 
sized pieces, tie these in small bundles 
and boil for fifteen minutes. When 
cooked drain the bundles and leave them 
till cold, then remove the strings and 
place them in a salad bowl. Mix some 
oil and vinegar in equal quantities, 
season with salt and pepper and pour 
the mixture over the salad, then serve. 
Swiss chard is cultivated about the same 
as spinach by sowing the seed early in 
the spring. 

The rampion is erown principally for 
winter salads. The roots are chiefly 
used, generally in the raw state, but the 
leaves may also be employed. I obtained 
the best results by slicing both and 
mixing them thoroughly. The roots are 
white, about a foot long and spindle- 
shaped like a long radish. They are best 
when drawn young. When rampion is 
sown in May the roots are ready for use 
in October and November and may be 

Fathered onward throughout the winter, 
he very fact that rampion is used so 
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eztensiTelj for salads in Prance and Italy 
should have called the attention of onr 
gourmands to it long ago. It possesses 
one peculiarity that singles it out from 
all culinary plants— its seeds are the 
smallest kitchen garden seeds in the 
world. In sowing them ther should be 
merely firmed into the soil and not 
covered. In the cultiration of this desir- 
able acquisition to onr gardens, thinning 
is important and frequent and careful 
watering must not be neglected. The 
flavor of the rampion is only comparable 
to that of nuts, and those who are fond 
of tlM latter will undoubtedly enjoy the 
formef. 

Another substitue for lettuce during 
the winter months is furnished by com 
salad, so called because of its spontane- 
ous growth in the wheat fields of 
England. For salads during the inclem- 
ent season its leaves are invaluable. 
They may be blanched, but are usually 
eaten green. Corn salad should be sown 
durix^ August and September and will 
thrive in any tolerablv enriched garden 
soil. It is quite hardy, but should be 
covered with straw or coarse litter on 
the approach of severe cold weather. 

Hugo Eeichsbr. 



IDBAL YBGETABLfi HOUSE. 

Ed. Gardening: — What is the ideal 
house in which to grow a full line of early 
vegetable plants? Please give dimen- 
sions, the best heating and piping and 
the kind of benches. I want to grow at 
least 500,000 early cabbage and cauli- 
flower plants and one to two milHon 
celerv plants, beside pepper, eggplants 
and tomatoes in proportion. I expect to 
grow radishes and lettuce in the fall, but 
what could be grown in the summer? I 
would also bund a propagating house 
for bedding plants and carnations. The 
thermometer can go 20*» below zero. 
There are some trees for a wind-break 
some distance away. L. M. 

If the houses are to be used principally 
for the growing ot plants, I would sug- 
gest that they be made either ei^teen 
or twenty-seven feet wide. This will 
provide for side benches 3V2 feet wide and 
center benches with a width of 7 feet. 
Glass would be desirable in the walls for 
two feet below the plate, in which case 
the posts should be five feet above ground. 
If glass is not used in the walls, a height 
of four feet will answer. The ridge 
should be six feet above the plate in the 
narrow house and eight in the wide one. 

An excellent arrangement for a plant of 
this characteris to have three houses 100 
feet lone, and if to be used in the winter 
for forong vegetables they can be made 
with the gutters between the houses sup- 
ported upon gas-pipe posts six feet high, 
vrith all of the benches, except those 
against the outer walls, seven feet wide. 
For holding the seed boxes, it will be 
well to use wooden benches 2V^ feet high, 
but after the plants have been pricked 
out and have become established, they do 
very well upon solid beds either level 
vrith Uie walks or raised from six to 
twelve inches. These beds will also 
answer well for forcing vegetables. 

In connection with such a house, there 
should be a range of hot-beds and cold 
frames occupying 1,000 feet, at least, in 
length. Houses such as described will 
give good results with bedding plants 
•and carnations, and after the vegetable 
plants have been moved out in the spring 
they will answer well for cucumbers and 
tomatoes, which can be grown to a good 
.^aize before they are planted out. Houses 



18 feet wide can be heated by means of 
eight 4-iiich pipes when a temperature of 
50° is desired. For wider houses and 
when there is glass in the side walls a 
proportionate increase should be made. 
This of course is for hot water, which 
vrill be desirable for h.*ating the houses 
unless a considerable increase is planned. 
Almost any of the castiron boilers will 
give good results, or if preferred a tubu- 
lar steam boiler vrith large outlets may 
be used. 

L.R.T. 



Hardy Fruits. 



THE PLUM. 

Among the fruit trees in the average 
well kept garden will usually be found a 
few plum trees, and in many cases it will* 
be noted they do not always present the 
thrifty appearance that one would wish 
to see. This is frequently owing to the 
ravages of the diseases to which the plum 
is susceptible. Successful plum growing 
is dependable upon cultural methods 
along the lines of^combating or subduing 
the black-knot, fruit-rot and curculio. 
The knife and spraying pump are efiectual 
implements in the two former cases, and 
for curculio jarring the trees and destroy- 
ing the beetles. The plum being prover- 
bially a heavy bearer, an important 
matter in the routine of plum cultvre 
will be thinning of the fruit The intro- 
duction of the Japanese plum vrith the 
accounts of its abundant and early bear- 
ing qualities awakened new interest. 
How many can sav they escaped the tree 
agent's colored plates of these plums? 
Onr nurserymen were also enthusiastic, 
and unquestionably the last ten years 
have shown a decided revival in plum 
growing. Fortunately the Japanese 
plums have justified to a great extent 
the qualities predicted. They are less 
liable to the attacks common to the 
plum and have certainly taken a perma- 
nent place in plum culture. 

The plums are divided into a number of 
groups and sections having well defined 
characteristics and qualities, and from 
these the gardener may choose varieties 
which suit his purpose for supplying the 
family. The domestic or European 



tjpe famishes the large colored plums 
like Bradshaw, Lombard, Prince Engle- 
bert and the damsons, prunes, gaffes, etc. 
This is the group witn which m gar- 
dener with European experience is most 
familiar, and many will remember such 
varieties as Victoria, White and Red 
Magnum Bonum, Green and Blue Gage, 
Washington, Jefferson, River's Early, 
Coe*s Golden L>rop, etc. The American 
types comprise a number of groups, some 
of which are adi^jted to both north and 
south. For the colder parts of the 
country they furnish varieties which are 
well adapted to withstand the severity 
of the weather. The Wild Goose is a 
valuable jdum for the garden, bet^g early 
and prohfic and valuable for coluiary 
pmposes. The trees, however, are rather 
nnshapd^jr. The Japanese types afford 
such varieties as Apundance, Bvrbank, 
Satsuma, Wickson, Yosebe, Red June, 
Hale, etc. Many of the varieties are 
earlv and are of much comoNfcial value. 
The tendency as far as possible should 
be to have all fruit trees together. 
Unfortunatelv in many places they have 
been planted in the vegetable or flower 
garden, lawn, or anv convenient place, 
but the gardener well knows the care of 
fruit trees does not stop when planting 
is done, and as before noted the plum is 
not an exception. The plum succeeds in 
a variety ot soils, and presumably there 
are few localities in which they cannot be 
grown satisfisctoriljT. Good two-year-old 
plants will assist in making a good 
beginning and should be planted fifteen 
to twenty feet apart each way and the 
orchard cultivated. This will afford the 

gardener the opportunity to study the 
irtilising of onmard firuita, also cover 
crops, besides allowing free access to the 
use of the spraying outfit. A constant 
watch must be kept for the black-knot, 
which is distinguished bv black cankerous 
growths on the stem and branches, which 
should be cut off and burned whenever 
they appear. The shot hole fungus, 
noted by small holes in the leaves and 
fruit-rot which sometimes occurs in wet 
or damp weather, are caused by a ftn^ 
gous disease and successfully combated 
with bordeaux. The application of this 
mixture will also do much toward keep 
ing the black-knot in check. Similarly 
the thinning of the fruit aids in diminish- 
ing the fruit-rot. Thinning not only 
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increases the size and quality of the fimit 
but affords a means of diminishing the 
cnrcnlio bj removing all fruit which may 
be stung. The cnrculio is caught by 
spreading a sheet under the trees and 
jarring them. This operation is being 
carried on now when the fruit is begin- 
ning to form, and early morning is the 
best time, when the beetles are mactive. 
While the picking of plums for table use 
may be o\ secondary consideration, it 
is to the careful gardener important. 
The fruit is covered with a bloom which 
when rubbed off through careless hand- 
ling detracts very largely from the fruit's 
appearance for table use. Many garden- 
ers no doubt recall how careniOy the 
plums are picked for this use in Buropean 
gardens, where many of the varieties are 
trained on the walls. To avoid rubbing 
the bloom off a basket or sieve with a 
layer of cotton wool and tissue paper is 
arranged, and the fruit with a portion of 
the stalk held in the fingers is cut with a 
pair ofscissors so that the fingers never 
come in contact with the bloom. These 
methods of careful handling with desert 
fruits should certainly be practiced, for 
di8fifi;ured fruit has little to commend 
itself, and there are many occasions when 
care in this particular would be dulv 
appreciated. For culinary purposes smm 
measures are, of course, unnecessary, and 
perhaps it would be a difficult problem 
with the Wild Goose, and the damsons 
may even be shaken providing a sheet 
has been spread for them to fall upon. 
Consklering the economic value of^the 
plum its absence from the garden would 
seem inexcusable, representing as it does 
an enormous commercial value and wide 
horticultural interest. 

Francis Cannino. 



AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY, 

The first annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Peony Society was twld at the New 
York Botanical Garden Wednesday even- 
ing, June 8, with President C. W^ Ward 
in the chair and about ten members in 
attendance. The report of Secretary A. 
H. Fewkes showed a membership of 
twenty-three, and Treasurer J. H. 
Humphreys reported a balance in the 
treasury of $175. 

The nomenclature committee's report 
stated that a list had been compiled com- 
prising the names of all French and 
Belgian introductions since 1824, all the 
Bnglish introductions since 1884, all the 
Japanese introducticns with the correct 
Bns^ishtranslations of their names added 
ana all American seedlings, making a 
total of over 1,100 origintu desc r i pti ons. 
The list of the Holland Peony Association 
has been obtained, comprising nearly 300 
sorts. 

It was announced by the president that 
arrangements had been perfected with 
Professor Craig, at Cornell University, 
for an extended series «€ tests and com- 
parison of varieties under cultivation. 

Last year's officers were re-elected 
excepting that Theodore Smith, of 
Geneva, succeeds C. S. Harrison, of 
York, Neb., as a director. The matter 
of incorporation was deferred, owing to 
a defect m the papers. 

A discussion participated in by Winfried 
Rolker, E. A. Keeves, the secretary and 
the president brought out the fact that 
peonies less than four years in one loca- 
tion are apt to have blighted flower buds, 
that fall planting is preferable, when 
practicable, to spring planting, that 
peonies like rich gardenloam, witn sandy 
foam blooming a few davs earlier, that 
lime is advantageous if used on land 
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where acidity prevails and that liberal 
manure is essential and mulching bene- 
ficial. 

Two new members were admitted and 
the press committee instructed was to pre- 
pare a pamphlet for circulation with a 
view to increasing the membership. A. 
Dessert, the well known French peony 
specialist, was elected an honorary 
member. 

THE EXHIBITION. 

The exhibition of the Horticultural 
Society of New York in conjunction with 
the American Peony Society was a good 
one, especially in peonies. C. W. Ward, 
of the Cottage Gardens, being the largest 
exhibitor, with between two and three 
hundred varieties of peonies, won the 
gold medal offered. Betscher Brothers, 
Canal Dover, O.; Frank Gould, Siebrecht 
& Son, of New York; the Andorra Nur- 
series, Chestnut Hill, Pa., and the Sunny- 
side Greenhouse, also showed peonies. 
Theorizes for hardy roses were awarded 
to Howard Nichol, first, and Siebrecht & 
Son, second: for herbaceous peren- 
nials, to the Blue ^ill Nursery, of 
South Braintree, Mass., and Siebrecht & 
Son; for ferns, to Siebrecht & Son and 



the Bedford Agassiz Society; for straw- 
berries and vegetables to Howard Nichol, 
and for rhododendrons, to the F. R. Pier- 
son Company, Tanytown, and James 
Wood. The Pierson Company showed a 
fine specimen of its new fern. 



FORCING DEUTZIA GRACILIS. 

Bd. Gardbnino:— Can Deutzia graci- 
lis which has been forced this Faster be 
forced successfully again next Faster if 
trimmed back and grown in pots all 
summer? Y. 

Deutzia gracilis which has been forced 
this Faster can be grown in pots all 
summer and successfully forced into 
bloom again next Faster. Plunge them 
outside as soon as possible after Uie frost 
is gone to the depth of the pot; expose 
them to the fall sun, have some ashes 
under the pots and see that the drainage 
is good. Top-dress the plants with a 

good layer of stable manure, not too 
esh. Water freely dailyand they should 
grow luxuriantly. Shift them into a size 
larger pot in September and they should 
make fine stock for next Faster's forcing. 
Wm. K. Harris. 
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Canna Bulck Bbautt seems to hold 
its own with most growers as the best 
in its dass to date. 

MusA SAPIBNTUM SANGUiNBA is a hand- 
Some ptirple-leaYed banana of recent in- 
troduction. It is not inclined to produce 
stickers, hence propagation is very slow. 

Lbba amabiuS) a stove plant with 
beaatifhl Telvetj bronze, white-ribbed 
foliage, is bein^ taken up by a few plant 
groweis, and is well worthy of a place in 
erery omamental-foliaged collection. 

Cool, judicious ctdture of the common 
type of Araucaria excelsa makes a plant 
hardly recognizable as such when com- 
pared with the spindling specimens fre- 
quently seen. Broad, massive foliage 
equal to some of the high-priced fancy 
forms is the result of cool treatment. 

Park departments and garden owners 
throughout the eastern section of New 
Bnffland are engaged in a vigorous cam- 

Saign tor the obstruction of that most 
estructive pest, the brown-tail moth. 
All hope of completely exterminating this 
or the gypsy moth has been abandoned. 

Thb Piedmont hotel will be the head- 
quarters for the twenty-ninth ajinual 
convention of the American Association 
of Nurserymen, to be held at Atlanta, 
Ga., June 23—24, inclusive. Those who 
expect to attend should secure rooms 



early,' either from Hotel Manager Zim- 
mer, Atlanta, Ga., or Secretary George 
C. Seager, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cocos Weddelliana appears to thrive 
in its voung state in the extra long pots 
especially made to accommodate its long 
fleshy root but growers who use many 
of these little cocoses for pan and fernery 
work find the long root ball a great 
inconvenience as none of the small pans 
are made deep enough to receive it with- 
out crushing and this is something the 
cocos promptly protests against. 

Thb appearance of the name of Karl P. 
Kellerman, assistant in physiology in the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, as one of the 
authors of btdletin No. 64, on '*A Method 
of Destroying or Preventing the Growth 
of Alga4S and Certain Pathogenic Bacte- 
ria in Water Supplies," serves to impress 
the flight of time most strox^ly upon 
those who but so recently knew Mr. 
Kellerman as the small son of Prof. W. A. 
Kellerman, then professor of botany 
here, says the Industrialist, published by 
the Kansas State Agricultural College. 
The bulletin referred to is a very inter- 
esting one and bears in a most practical 
way upon the preservation and purifica- 
tion of laige Dodies of water for dty 
supply. 

TEAR BOOK OF AGRICULTUltE. 

We are in receipt of the Yearbook of 
the Department of Agriculture for 1903, 
which, as usual, contains much interest- 
ing and valuable information. The pres- 
ent volume contains some illostrations 
of the proposed new buildings for the 
department, with descriptive data. 
Among the papers likely to be of interest 
to our subscribers we note the following, 
many of them profusely illustrated: 
"Some Results of Investigations in Soil 
Management." by F. H. King; "Relation 
of Cold Storage to Commercial Apple 
Culture," by G. Harold Powell; "Prepar- 
ing Land for Irrigation, bv R. P. Teele; 
"Promising New Fruits," 'by William A. 
Taylor; "Insect Injuries to Hardwood 
Forest Trees," by A. D. Hopkins; "Culti- 
vation of Drug Plants in the United 
States," by Ro£iey H. True. 



in a moist location, but on chalky and 
grassy mountain slopes with a southern 
aspect. On the south side of a mountain 
the edelweiss may be plentiful, yet on the 
vexy same dope to the east or north not 
a single plant is to be found. R. 

Switzeriand. 



THB £DEL WEISS. 



Bd. Gasdbiong:— -I am sending you a 
flower of edelweiss from a plant six years 
old and should like to give jour corre- 
spondent, "A. Lange," some information 
how we grow this plant here. We treat 
it as a quite hardy perennial. The seeds 
are sown early in February in boxes or 
pans with sandy soil and then put out- 
doors and left undisturbed. Generally 
the seeds germinate from the end of 
March to the middle of April. In this 
state the seedlings need to be carefully 
handled or they soon will damp off or dry 
off. As soon as large enougn they are 
planted out two inches apart in a com- 
post of leaf-mould, sand and mossy soil. 
As a substitute peat can be used instead of 
the latter. In June theplants will be large 
enough to be potted singly in 4- inch pots 
or to be planted out in the rock garden 
or border. The soil now employed is the 
same as before, adding some fine broken 
mortar and brick rubbish. Without 
such chalky rubbish the plants and flow- 
ers will never be quite snowy white, but 
a dirty greenish white. We always plant 
the edelweiss on a southern exposure 
where the plants get all the sun, but give 
them on ary davs a good soaking of 
water. On the Alps the edelweiss is very 
seldom found on a northern exposure or 



A RECORD OP AKERICAN HUSBAlfDRT. 

The space devoted to an exhibit of the 
products and processes of agriculture at 
the St. Louis World's Fair far exceeds 
that devoted to any one industry in any 
previous exposition. At the Columbian 
Exposition, at Chicago, it was the Manu- 
facturers' building that towered over all 
other structures. In it was grouped a 
vast displajr of the products otall lines of 
manufJEicturing enterprise, not only in this 
country but in foreign lands. 

At St. Louis agriculture is ^ven the 
premier place among exhibits. The 
Agriculture building, which surpasses in 
extent all other exposition structures, is 
1,600 feet long and cost over half a 
million dollars. In all, inside and outside 
space, more than seventy acres are 
devoted to the progress and develop- 
ment of the science of husbandry. 

Agriculture is not given tlus prominent 
place because of a sudden discovery that 
it outranks all otl*er industries in point 
of value of product or importance to our 
national welfare. That it stands first 
among the industries of man and that all 
other activities rest upon the tilling of 
the soil was conceded long affo. It was 
given first place at this exposition because 
agriculture was so conspicuously the 
prime factor in the development of the 
territory embraced in the "Louisiana 
Territory." 

The suggestion is made that the work 
of gathering and installing the colossal 
exhibits of agriculture and horticulture 
at St. Louis furnishes an opportunitr for 
a comprehensive historical record of the 
development of American husbandry that 
should not be lost, says the Chicago 
Record-Herald. The suggestion is worthy 
of serious consideration. Other exposi- 
tions have devoted much space to agri- 
culture, but the educational and histori- 
cal material that was developed in the 
preparation of the exhibits was never 
utiused or preserved in such a way as to 
make it of practical value to American 
farmers or manufacturers. 

In the annals of human progress there 
is nothing comparable to the story of the 
development ofnusbandiy in this country. 
As the display at the St. Louis exposition 
is to be comprehensive and educational it 
will provide a wealth of material for the 
the story of American agriculture, which 
should embrace not on^ the results of 
scientific husbandir but the activities 
that are directly related to the tilling of 
the soil. 



CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Jas. CodLcr & Sons, Aberdeen, £ng., 
nursery stock; E. F. Winterson Company, 
Chicago, flowers, seeds, wire designs, 
etc.; Henry Saxton Adams, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., seeds, bulbs, plants, etc; 
Spielman Brothers, Adrian, Mich., nur- 
sery stock; Little Rock Nursery Com- 
pany, Little Rock, Ark., strawberry 
Slants; Western Nursery, Greenwood, 
fo., nursery stock; Crosy Aine Fils & 
Cie, Lyons, France, plants; Schlegd & 
Fottlcr Company, Boston, Mass., seeds, 
bulbs and plants; Peter Henderson & 
Company, New York, seeds, plants, tools, 
etc.; Waldo Rohnert, Gflroy, CaL, seeds; 
Mark T. Thompson, Rio Vista, Va., 
strawberry and other plants. 
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The Gardeners' Club. 



We Bballbe oleM«d at all timet to reoeive brief 
Aotei of general interest on praotleal otiltaral 
mattenirom gardeners for use in this depart- 
ment Motes of the movements of eardeners, 
changes of address, etc., are also desirable. 



NOTES OF BALTIHOR£. 

Gilbert H. Patterson, one of our old- 
time gardeners, is lying ill at one of the 
hospitals from a stroke of apoplexy, and 
there seems slight hope of his recovery. 
Many years ago he was gardener to the 
late Johns Hopkins, a wealthy Balti- 
morean, who founded the uniyersity and 
hospital which bear his name, at his 
country place, Clifton, now one of the 
dty parks. Patterson was an expert 
grape grower in those days, when the 
culture of exotic grapes under glasa was 
the test and highest achievement of the 
gardenei^s skilL Later he was in busi- 
ness for himself, and was connected with 
a large family, all of whom are engaged 
in the florists' trade. He has been a 
pretty regpnlar attendant on the meetings 
of the Society of American Florists, and 
always esteemed by the craft. 

NOTES OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Bdwin Lonsdale is getting the grounds 
at Girard college in splendid order. The 
beds at the entrance, which were beauti- 
ful, with their masses of hyacinths and 
tulips, and later with pansies, are rapidly 
being filled, some with geraniums and 
others with crotons. There is a bed of 
fine scarlet geraniums saidtobeAlphonse 
Riccard and believed by Mr. Lonsdale to 
be the best of its color. La Pilot, that 
grand old stand-by, is no longer planted, 
as its constitution seems to be gone. 
Some choice varieties amongst them La 
Pilot are beinp^ fertilized, and we look for 
some good thmgs in this and other lines 
to come from the skillful work of Mr. 
Lonsdale. A large frame of alteman theras 
on a hot bed is a solid mass of color. The 
divided plants are dibbled into the soil 
itstead of being potted and seems to 
grow faster and move just aa readily as 
worn pots and with less labor. A pink 
geranmm which is considered much the 
best of its color is called Glorius. In 
almost every point of excellence it has 
all the other pinks distanced. Another 
good pink is called Miss Prances Perkins. 

1^. 



NOTES OF BOSTON. 



The rhododendron exhibition at Horti- 
cultural hall on Saturday and Sunday, 
June 4 and 5, was superb beyond aU 
anticipations. Rhododendrons were in 
evidence in greater numbers than could 
be expected after such a disastrous 
winter, but the di^iilay of plants and 
flowers outside of this specialty was the 
surprising feature, the lecture hall and 
loggia being filled to overflowing, the 
arrangement ot the groups being excel- 
lent and the attendance of visitors very 
large. lb hardv rhododendrons Mrs. 
J. L. Gardner led, and in tender varieties 
Walter Hunnewell excelled. Both of these 
contributors made larae displays, T. C. 
Thurlow and B. P. Shaw sharmg with 
them in the distribution of the special 
Hunnewell prizes. Prizes for German 
irises were won by T. C. Thurlow, H. C. 
Merriam and Wm. Whitman, for pyre- 
thrums by Mrs. Gardner, and for hardy 
ornamental trees and shrubs by Mrs. 
Gardner, B. A. Clark and Warren Heustis, 
respectively. A silver medal was awarded 



to Walter Hunnewell for display of rho- 
dodendrons and honorable mention was 
S'ven P. J. Rea for new German iris, Her 
Majesty, and H. C. Merriam for new 
German iris. Madonna Alba. A vase of 
splendid spikes of Odontoglossum cris- 
pum from B. V. R. Thayer won a vote of 
thanks for that sentleman and a cultural 
certificate for the grower, B. O. Orpet 
La^er & Hurrell made a fine exhibit of 
choice orchids in bloom. The Harvard 
Botanic Garden staged a remaikably 
extensive and interesting collection of 
hardy herbaceous flowers and also con- 
tributed a central group of Clerodendron 
Balfouri and fuchsias finished off with 
cyperus and other grasses. A fine group 
of palms, azaleas and rhododendrons 
arranged in a pyramid came from R. & J. 
Parquhar & Company. T. C. Thurlow, 
as usual, showed up with an unrivaled lot 
of azaleas and rhododendrons and Mrs. 
Gill, J. B. Shurtleff and others were repre- 
sented by promiscuous exhibits of mgh 
merit. 

The announcement comes from Wash- 
ington that the war department has 
approved the general plans for the pro- 
posed $3,000,000 improvement, whereby 
Charles river is to be dredged and 
dammed, and the beautiful basin of 1,000 
acres extent thus acquired added to Bos- 
ton's peerless park system. It is esti- 
mated that the work will be completed 
in from three to five years. 



NOTES OF NEWPORT, R. L 

Alfred G. Vanderbilt is having a new 
entrance made to the Slocum farm, his 
lately acquired property. Until now it 
has been quite a long distance down 
Sandy Point avenue. He preferred to 
have it directly opposite the entrance of 
his home place (Oakland farm), but to 
save a large and handsome maple tree it 
has been placed a little to one side. The 
gate posts are round and lai^ge, built of 
btone, and new walls are being set. The 
adjoining estate, belonging to H. A. C. 
Taylor, has also had round stone gate 
posts built. Great care has been taken 
in handling the stones, that may appear 
old, all the moss having been left upon 
them to give them that Took. The walls 
have been curved at the entrance to give 
the driveway a better effect, and on both 
sides of the drive, from the road to the 
Taylor mansion, young linden trees have 
been put out to make the way ornamen- 
tal as well as shady. V. A. Vanicek, of 
the Rhode Island Nurseries, furnished the 
trees and also six car loads of hardy 
rhododendrons for Mr. Vanderbilt's Oak- 
land farm. 

Several gardeners are doing a paying 
business taking care of the yards and 
grounds of the smaller places where no 
help is regularly emploved. The charge 
b^ the dav is $2.50, all tools being fur- 
nished. The price for a season's care is 
from $10 to $50, according to the size of 
the place and work required. 

Hitchings & Company, of New York, 
will bulla a greenhouse at Sand v Point 
Parm for Reginald C. Vanderbilt. This 
will be the first fflass at Mr. Vanderbilt's, 
but it will not be long before there will 
be many houses on this splendid place. 

The season for currant worms has 
arrived and thev are thicker than for some 
years, as the sales of exterminators seem 
to testify. Rose bugs are also on the 
waj, and we shall soon have our annual 
visit from the potato bug. 

Miss Bmily Isabel Wamey, only daugh- 
ter of Albert Wadley , of Wadley & Smy the, 
was married last week to Arthur Trum- 
bull Goodenough, of Bristol, Conn. 



A sunken garden is being arranged for 
B. C. Knight, Jr., at the lower end of 
BeUevue avenue. 

The first meeting for June of the New- 
port Horticultural Society was held 
Wednesday evening, with vice-president 
Alexander McLellan in the chair. T. B. 
Connelly was elected a member of the 
society. A communication was received 
from the P. R. Pierson Company, Tarrv- 
town-on-Hudson, N. Y., saying it would 
be glad to exhibit the Pierson rem at the 
rose and strawberry show the latter part 
of this month. 

Newport will have another summer 
palace as soon as il can be built. Bd- 
ward Stephen Rawson, of New York, has 
purchased twelve acres of land on Ocean 
avenue. This lot was the last of the 
Newport property of Seth Low, ex- 
mayor of New York, and its sale marks 
his complete withdrawal from the city. 
This means another estate to supply with 
everything in the horticultural line. 

The rose and strawberry exhibition of 
the Newport Horticultural Society will 
be held June 21 and 22 unless the lateness 
of the season causes a postponement. 
The show, as in past seasons, will beheld 
in Masonic hall, and every efiort will be 
made to make it the best June exhibition 
held by the society. There will also be 
prizes for greenhouse plants, fruits and 
vegetables. 

B. R. Morse has just received from the 
P. J. Berckmans Company, Augusta, Ga., 
some very choice orange and lemon trees. 
These trees, as well as some fine speci- 
mens of BremuruB Himalaicus, are in 
charge of D. J. Coughlin, the head gar- 
dener. 

The city council committee awarded 
the contract for one year's care of the 
Jewish cemetery to Bugene S. Hughes for 
$100. As there is one*quarter acre of 
land in this cemetery, little can be done 
to it for this amount. 

In every part of the city repeated com- 
plaints are made that the flower gardens 
are being despoiled. The thieves have 
been especially active in the Broadway 
district. 

The park commissioners have had the 
tulips m the park beds taken up and ger- 
aniums set m their places for the sum- 
mer. X. 



PENNSTLYANU HORT. SOOETT. 

At the meeting held May 17 there was 
quite an interesting displa;^ of plants of 
which a well flowered specimen of Bras- 
sia maculata was distinctly the star 
attraction. It was exhibited by William 
Kleinheinz, gardener for P. A. B. Widener. 
A well merited cultural certificate was 
awarded for it. Por the H. A. Dreer 
prize for twelve flowers of hardy perenni- 
als Joseph Hurley, gardener to James W. 
Paul, Jr., who received first, was the only 
exhibitor. It was too early apparently 
for strong competition. Mr. Hurley was 
awarded also first for a well grown 
plant of Calceolaria rugosa. Pii-st for 
Calceolaria hybrida went to Prank 
Abbotson, gardener to J. Vaughan Mer- 
rick, who also showed a well grown plant. 

In the Henry P. MicheTl Company 

grizes Thos. Holland was first for two 
eads of cauliflower and Sam Hammond 
for three heads of lettuce. Special mention 
was awarded Daniel Neely for well 
grown Columbia Mammoth asparagus, 
and to Otto Triebwassa for a display of 
mushrooms. Alto^Uier it was a very 
interesting and mstructive meeting. 
These monthly contests among the gar- 
deners are a good thing and other simi- 
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lar organizations might take pattern 
herefrom, and bring congenial spirits 
together at least once a month; thus not 
wtj secnring a quorum at each business 
meeting but encouraging a spirit of emu- 
lation and an endeavor to excel, benefit- 
ing themselves and their employers at 
the same time. 

Prot. Skinner's illustrated lecture on 
"Architecture of Insects/* was most 
interesting and instructive. If the com- 
mittee on awards while prosecuting its 
judicial duties would onlj confer more in 
an undertone, and carpet was laid tor 
them to walk upon while examining the 
exhibits to deaden their footfalls, it would 
be appreciated by the audience who 
sometimes have difficulty in hearing 
what is being said by the chairman of 
the meeting or whoever may be speaking. 

E. L. 



The Qreenhouse. 



be done os all bright, sunny days to keep 
down insects. Sod for Beaut;jr should be 
fairly rich as it is a strong feeder. For 
ordinary soils add one part of good, well 
decomposed manure to four of soil. 
Thoroughly mix and break up fine before 
putting into the house. When planting 
press the soil firmly about the roots and 
as soon at the plants have started to 
grow beat the whole suriaoe solid. Give 
a thin mulching, half to three-quarters of 
an inch, after they are well established, 
and repeat this every six or eight weeks 
through the entire season. The best kind 
of sou for Beauty is a fairly good sti£f 
loam, from an old pasture preferred. 

I. N. May. 



Miscellaneous. 



GROWING AMERICAN BEAUTY. 

£o. Gardening:— Will you kindly tdl 
through yourpaper the best way to grow 
American Beautv roaes, including soil, 
temperature, both day and night, water- 
ing, etc J. H. H. 

To grow American Beauty successfully 
requires somewhat different treatment 
from that |^iven the ordinary lea varie- 
ties. Pint, It should have a steady night 
temperatnre of 60° with a liberal amount 
of air during bright sunnv weather. The 
temperature should be allowed to run up 
to 75° in the middle of the day. Com- 
mencing to ventilate in the morning as 
soon as the thermometer begins to rise, 
gradually increase with sun heat but 
always avoid sudden changes either by 
day or night. Water mg should be done 
with care and good judgement. When 
the soil shows indication of getting a 
little on the dry side give enough to 
moisten thorot^hly every part of it. This 
should be done as early in the day as 

eossible and only on warm days. Then 
It them get into the same condition 
before watering again. Spraying should 



FUMIGATING FERNS. 

£d. Gardbning: — Will Asparagus 
Sprengeri, Boston ferns and Easter lilies 
stand as much tobacco smoke as roses? 
Will they stand enough to kill green lioe 
or are they as tender as adiantum? 

0.0. 

These plants will all stand a reasonable 
degree of fumigation with tobacco stems 
or tobacco dust, provided that the smok- 
ing is done with sufficient care to avoid 
the tobacco blazing up during the opera- 
tion. Should this occur it is quite hkdv 
that some of the plants mav be scorched, 
but if proper care be used tfaere will be no 
danger wnile giving plenty of smoke to 
kill aphides or green lice. It is, however, 
preferable to use aphis punk for fumigat- 
ing these plants instead of the tobacco, 
this preparation producing a stronger 
vapor with less liability to injure the 
plants. W. H. Tapun. 



WOOD LICE OR SOW BUGS. 

Bd. Gardbning:— Please give remedy 
for wood lice in greenhouses. J. H. 

To a quart of commeal add enough 
brown sugar to sweeten, mix well 
together and add two tablespoonfuls of 
Paris green. Moisten with a little water, 
so that it win hold together. Place the 
mixture about in small Quantities, on or 
under the benches, or wherever the bugs 
may be. 




GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE PRIZES. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety, Boston, distributed the following in 
tlie form of a circular. May, 1904> 

The oomnilttM on gudensof the Mmstachusetts 
Hortioultarai Society retpectfuHy Invites the 
attention of owners of estates in New Bnitland to 
the pramiams offered by this society for the par- 
pose of encoaraeing the development and orna- 
memtatlon of private grounds and the estabiish- 
n»«at and maintenance of greenhouses for the 
cultare of plants, fruits and vegetables. 

For more than fifty years the society, through 
this committee, has endeavored to promote the 
interest in this line of horticaltaral progress, and 
the general improvement manifest in suburban 
and rural places daring this period attests the 
value of this department of the society's worlc 
and the success which has attended its efforts in 
this direction. 

In presenting the schednle of prizes for the 
year, tke committee desires to state that in addi- 
tion to the special objects mentioned its members 
will be glad to inspect places devoted to the cnl- 
tureof any productions of merit, either under 
glass or in open ground, and to award such 
gratuities as may be deemed suitable. 

The special rules of the committee and the list 
of prizes for the year are as follows: 

1. All applicatiotis for visits may be made to 
the secretary of the society at any time during 
the season. 

2. It shall be the duty of the committee to 
select from the applications those which may 
seem most deserving of notice, and to visit as 
many placet and as often as may be deemed expe> 
dient 

5. In making all examinations, the utmost 
regard must be paid to economy and seneral 
thrift; In cases, however, of pleasure, landscape, 
or ornamental grounds, more allowance moat be 
made for taste and design, and a gratuitv or com- 
plimentary notice may be given at the aiscretiott 
of the committee. 

4. The committee may, at its discretion, give 
prises or other awards as may best promote \he 
objects of the society, and meet special caises, 
always, of course, within the limits of the appro- 
priation. 

6. Competitors for the prizes shall furnish to 
the committee, if requirea,wrltten statements of 
their mode of cultivation, and any other particu- 
lars of general interest concerning the arrange- 
ment off their grounds and greenhouses. 

6. The expenses of the committee shall be 
paid by the society, and a record shall be kept by 
the chairman of all places visited. 

H. H. HUHNKWSLL TBISNXIAI. PBEMIUMB. 

For an estate of not less than three acres, which 
shall be laid out with the most taste, planted 
most Judiciously, and kept in the best order for . 
three consecutive years, a prize of $100; second 
prize 180. 

JOUI A. liOWBLL FUND. 

For the best house of chrysanthemums 
arranged for effect with other plants in pots, 940; 
secona prize 9iO. 

For the best house or houses of chrysanthe- 
mums grown on benches $10; second prize $80. 

BPnOLAL PBIZK OFFimED BT KDWABD HATCH. 

For the best house of fruit, planu srown in 
pots or tubs included, $80; second prize $20. 

BOOIXTT'S PBIZXS. 

For the best house, not commercial, of palms 
and foliage plants, $$0; second prize $20. 

For theoest bouse of foreign grapes, $80; second 
prize $20. 

For the l>est house, not commercial, of carna- 
tions, $80; second prize $80. 

K'or the best house, mot commercial, of roses. 
$80; second prize $80. 

For the l>est vegetable garden, not commercial, 
$S0; second prize $80. 

COMMimB OH OABDEHS. 

Chablbs W. Pabkbb, Chairman. 

David F. Rot. 

JOHX ▲. Pbttiobbw. 

W. W. Rawsoh. 

Abthur H. Pbwkbs. 

Oakbb Ambb. 

Patrick Nortoh. 

Hbhrt p. Walcott, M. D. 



CALIFORNIA EXHIBIT IN HORTICULTURE BUILDING, WORLD'S FAIR, ST. LOUIS. 



WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 

The MiMotiri State Horticnltoral soci- 
ety held its summer meeting in the hall 
ot the Horticulture building, June 7 to 
10. Many valuable papers relating to 
orcharding and small fruit growing were 
read and tbe liberal premiums oflered by 
the society brought out a large exhibit of 
strawberries. At the session of Tuesday 
morning, Stark Brothers, of Louishma, 
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Mo., claimed that they had suffered in rep- 
utationand from a business standpoint by 
the report of the committee appointed bj 
the BOOkttj kkst year to investigate the 
origin of the Gano and Black Ben Davis 
apples, as the committee had reported 
that it could detect no differences and 
that as the Gano was first named, it 
shoold haTe priority. Professor Dutcher, 
of Warretisbui>[[, presented a resolution 
to theeAcct that as the public had mis- 
understood the attitude taken by Stark 
Brothers in the matter, the society wished 
it understood that in making the investi- 
l^ation there had been no idea of interfer- 
ing with the eommercial side of the ques- 
tion. 

On Friday and Saturday of last week, 
a rainfiall of more than two inches, most 
of which fell within a space of two hours, 
washed the cinder drives in many parts 
of the grounds, but did little harm to the 
bedding plants. In fact, in most instances 
it was a benefit, as it aided in establish- 
ing the large plants of canaas and gera- 
niums whidi had just been set 

Many improvennaits in a landscape 
way are beiiig made about the New York 
state building. It will include a water 
garden and a large amount of shrubbery 
and bedding plants on the north side of 
the building. 

Orlando A. Harrison, of the firm of H. 
G. Harrison & Sons, the well known nur- 
serymen of Berlin, Maryland, is at the 
fair as one of the commissioners for the 
state of Maryland. 

Mexico has received aaother large ship- 
ment of greenhouse plants, mostly palms 
and dracsnas, wbkh has been placed in 
the conservatory in the Palace of Horti- 
cnltme. 

W. P. Heikes, Huntsville, Ala., and 
Professor H. C. Irish, of Shaw's Garden, 
have been acting as members of the jury 
of awards in horticulture during the past 
week. 

The bulbs of tulips and hyacinths have 



been removed from the beds in the ter- 
race east of the Palace of Agriculture and 
they will be filled with foliage plants. 

Several hundred Magna Charta and 
Paul Neyron roses exhibited by the 
Heikes' Wholesale nurseries, of Hunts- 
ville, Ala., are bow at their best. 

The bed of rhododendrons referred to 
in the issue of May 28, as exhibited by J. 
B. Wild & Brothers, is really a part of 
the exhibit of Siebrecht & Son. 

Mexico has filled several tables with a 
collection of tropical fruit, induding 
lemons, oranges, bananas, pineapples, 
cocoanuts, mangoes and mammee apples. 

WiUiam Galloway, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., has a very fine'exhibit of vases and 
other garden and lawn ornaments. 

A larffe collection of garden tools and 
horticmtural supplies is being opened by 
J. D. Tissot, of Paris, France. 

Louisiana has made a fine showing of 
palms, ferns and other greenhouse plants 
in the conservatory. 

mTEMATIONAL SHOW, TURIN, HALY. 
The Royal Horticultural Society of 
Piedmont celebrated the fiftieth year of 
its existence b^ holding a grand inter- 
national horticultural show in the 
Valentino park, Turin. Italy, which was 
opened by the Duchess of Genoa May 10. 
An international committee of honor 
was formed, being presided over by the 
Duke of Aosta. The Dowager Queen of 
Italy was the patroness of the show. 
Grand medab of honor were offered 
by the King of Italy and other import- 
ant additions to the prize list were given 
by the Dowager Queen Margherita, the 
Duke of Aosta, Count Sambuy, the 
Minister of Agriculture, and most of the 
leading agricultural and horticultural 
societies in Italy. The jury was a cos- 
mopolitan one in every sense of the word, 
about 120 gentlemen of almost ever^ 
European nationality accepting the invi- 
tation. Among them were Sir Thomas 



Hanbury, Dr. Fischer deWaldheim, Henri 
Correvon de Cock, Harman Payne, 
Phillipe Rivoire, Phillipe de Vilmorin, 
Bd Andre, Otto Ballig, Thomas Devan, 
Abel Chatenay, George Schneider, Jean 
Soupert, Max Koln, Dr. Chifflot and 
Messrs. Duval, Leroy, Moaer, Riffaud, 
Boucharlat, Truffaut and Van den Daele. 

The space allotted to the show allowed 
ample means of displaying everything to 
the best advantage, particidariy the 
trees, shrubs and flowers that were taste- 
fully arranged in beds in the open. In 
the building standing in the middle of 
the grounds all the choicer exhibits of 
palms, ferns, crotons, cala<Kums and 
various exotics were cKsplayed in rich 
profusion. Altogether there were 289 
classes and the entries were numerous. 
Besides the purely horticultural there 
were numerous classes for garden acces- 
sories, heating apparatus, plans, litera- 
ture, photographs, engravings^ manures, 
insecticides and everything connected 
with the craft. 

A pretty Alpine garden was shown by 
Allemand, of Geneva. Henri Correvon 
also showed Alpine plants. Moser, of 
Versailles, had a fine show of azaleas and 
the Belgian firm of Van Houtte sent 
rhododendrons in tubs. Van den Daele, 
of Monaco, showed pandanus, ferns, etc., 
in fine style, for which he got one of the 
king's g(Md medals. The Tuscan Horti- 
cultural Society was the winner of the 
first of the king's medals. Vilmorin, 
Andreaux & Company, of Paris, secured 
the Duke of Aosta' s gold medal. Moser 
had one of the king's gold medals for 
azaleas and rhododendrons. 

Many other awards were made to local 
exhibitors. Roda & Radaelli, of Turin, 
Besson, Dominici and Rovelli were some 
of the most successful. French exhibi- 
tors were numerous; in roses Soupert & 
Nottin^ and Pernet and Duval staged 
anthunum, Molhi peonies. Other French 
firms that did wdl were Louis Leroy, 
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Riroire, DelaunaT and Charmet. In 
bulbs Krelage, of Haarlem, got a gold 
medal. 

Qaite a special feature in the grounds 
was the reproduction bj Scalarandis, 
gardener to the late King Humbert, of 
a typical Italian warden of the sixteenth 
century for which a special award was 
made. Hospitality reigned supreme. The 
jury was invited to a reception by the 
prefect of Turin, to a banquet by the 
society at which speeches were made by 
▼arious representatives of the different 
countries, and to a lunch at Soperga by 
the municipality of Turin. The weather 
was all that could be desired and visitors 
attended in large numbers. 

Onb who was thbrb. 



AT DURHAM, If. H. 

One of the most enjoyable social func- 
tions of the season at the New Hamp- 
shire state college was the reception 
given last week by the head of the horti- 
cultural department, Prof. Prank William 
lUme, and assistant horticulturist Harry 
P. Hall, in observance of the completion 
and opening for routine work of the 
newly erected range of greenhouses. A 
large number of friends of the college 
was invited to inspect the new houses, 
also the spacious quarters of the depart- 
ment on tne second floor of Morrill hall, 
the handsome new agricultural building. 
Among the prominent guests were Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, dean ot the agricultural 
college of Cornell university, and W. W. 
Rawson, the noted seedsman of Arlington, 
Mass. 

After the reception the company made 
a tour of the horticulttural rooms and 
lastly the ^greenhouses, which looked 
enchanting m the glare of many incan- 
descent li^ts. The decorations of Mor- 
rill hall were elaborate and beautiful. A 
floral welcome hung over the main cor- 
ridor. Pestoons of running pine, palms, 
carnations and geraniums entered into 
the decorations. An elaborate spread of 
various kinds of fruits was served in the 
pomological laboratory,^ after which the 
ffuests assembled in the lecture room and 
Rstened to the distinguished visitors and 
the hosts. Durinff the evening an orches- 
tra played and dancing, pingpong and 
o^er games vrere enjoyed oy the guests. 

The new range of*^ greenhouses which 
was constructed at a cost of $7,000, 
appropriated by the last legislature, was 
first occupied by the department of horti- 
culture near the close of the winter term, 
and is now in complete running order. 
The greenhouses are planned for experi- 
ment work, and each house contains 
sufficient piping to grow plants at either 
high or low temperature. The range is 
composed of a palm house, 25x55, and 
18 feet high at uie peak, four wings, each 
20x37V^12, connecting with the palm 
house, and two houses connected with 
the passageway between the palm house 
and the potting house at the rear. These 
are 20x47^2x12. The potting house is 
20x30 feet dimension. In the basement 
are the boilers. The main floor is also 
utilized as an office and weighing room. 
The greenhouses have iron frames, 
cement walks and incandescent electric 
lights. 

An important section of the rauffe is 
the floncultural laboratory, which is 
designed to accommodate a large class 
of students. Each student has bench- 
room assigned to him and here carries 
on his practical work in floriculture, such 
as mixing soils, making cuttings, water- 
ing, transplanting, germinating seeds, 
etc. 



Pro£ Rane is assisted in the work of 
the department by Harrv P. Hall, the 
assistant horticulturist. The new super- 
intendent of the greenhouse is Martin J. 
Carney, formerly head gardener for Gen. 
Chas. H. Taylor, of Boston. 



The programme was followed by dandne 
and the evenine's pleasure ended with 
all singing "Aula lang svne." 

Thomas A. Lbb. 



TARRYTOWN HORT. SOCIETY. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Tarrytown Hortkultural Sodetv was 
held Tuesday evening. May 31, m the 
Vanderbilt building, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
David MacParlane, s^ardener for Mrs. H. 
Walter Webb, Scarboro, was awarded 
Pranz S. Pammer's priie of a scarf pin 
for the best display of flowers cut from 
hardy shrubs. Other exhibitors were 
Wm. Scott and Robt. Boreham. las. 
Scott and Thos. Lee were the judges 
appointed. Hera Grane was elected a 
member of the society and nominations 
for membership were Alex. MacKenzie, 
Geo. Instone, John Peathentone and 
P. Luckenbacker, all from Greystone, 
Yonkers. A prize of $15 was received 
from Vaughan's Seed Store to be com- 
peted for at the fiall exhibition. Owing 
to the late season the date of the June 
show was changed from June 9 to June 
14. It will be held in the Young Men's 
Lyceum, Tarrytown. and open from 3 p. 
m. to 10 p. m." Admission free. 

it was moved that the following reso- 
lutions be tendered to our brother mem- 
ber Prancis Gibson and his fandly: 

Wbbbbab God in his infinite wisdom has seen 
fit to remove, by death, in his early manhood, 
Harry Gibson, 

Whibbab his father. Francis Gibson, being a 
charter member of this society and a most 
esteemed associate, be it 

Resolved^ That we as a society tender to him 
and the members of his family heartfelt sympa- 
thy in their bereavement. And be it further 

Resolved that this resolution bespread upon the 
minutes of this society and a copy of the same be 
sent to Francis Gibson and his family. 

This being ladies' night a very pleasant 
evening's entertainment was in store for 
the members and friends of which there 
were over seventy-five per cent and after 
the business of the society was dispensed 
with, President Ballantyne called upon 
our orator, David MacParlane, to 
announce the programme which was 
replete with good things. 

A hearty vote of thanks was then 
given to the members and friends for 
their many songs and musical selections. 



Nbw Hampton, N. J.— Alonzo Bryan 
has built a new greenhouse to meet the 
increased demand for early vegetables. 

Providbncb, R. I. — The rose and 
strawberry exhibition of the Rhode 
Island Horticultural Society will be held 
June 21 and 22. 

IK FLORISTS HAIL ASSOCIATION 

insures 11,600,000 square ft of glass, and has 16300 
reserve fund. For partioolars address 

JOHN Q. KSLKR, 8«o<y, Saddle lllv«r, N. J, 



Orchids 



Ofslild Qrowers and Importert, 



Our Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Orchids Is 
now readv and may be had 
upon application. 



tUMMIT. N. J 




"Eureka" 

Weed Killer. 

Saves Weeding. Keeps 
Paths, etc^ dear without 
disturbing or staining 
the gravel. 

Soluble Powder, readily mixed and applied. 
Larqe Size Tin. enough for lOO squirt ysrdt, 76 cit. 
aacii. Special prices to Cemeteries and buyers in 
large quantities. Full directions with each tin. 

Vanghan's Seed Store, 

CHICAGOi NEW YORKi 

84-88 Randeiph St. 1 4 Barotay St. 

When writing mention Gardening. 

Situations and Help Wanted 

Advertisements under this head will be 
inserted in Gardening, six lines or less, for 
25 cants per insertion. Advertise your 
needs in GARDENING. It will pay you. 




POR SALE AT a bargain 

This beautiful place of three acres of land, two miles from 
center of a Wisconsin city of 2,500 inhabitants; electric cars 
pass the place. The land alone is worth the price asked. 

C. B. WHITNALL, care QtUeos Tnsst Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Bloominoton, Iix.— H. H. Rodman 
reports that basineM was never better. 
The weather is a little drj, bat the pros- 
pects are good for large crops of all kinds 
of fruit. 

Canandaigua, N. Y.— Notwithstanding 
the unfayorable weather of last year, the 
first exhibition of the Florists' and Gar- 
deners' Sodetj was a decided success. 
The next exhibition will be held in 
November. 

St. Paul, Minn.— There will be no 
chrysanthemum exhibition this year, as 
there are several other things that might 
interfere with it, so the Women's Auxil- 
iary has decided to postpone it for 
twelve months. 

Brocton, N. Y.— Jonas Martin, well 
known in all Northern Chautauqua, died 
at his home on Central avenue May 29 
of apoplexy. Mr. Martin was a grape 
grower, basket and wine manufacturer 



of wide reputation and high standing in 
the community. 

Oakland, Cal . May 23.— The Santa 
Pe Railroad Company has set about im- 
proving three acres about its depot on 
San Pablo avenue. The intention is to 
have the now barren ground converted 
into a garden spot. 

Lbnoz, Mass.— The regular meeting of 
the Lenox Horticultural Society was 
held June 4 with President Jenkins in the 
chair. The discussion for the evening 
was "Early Flowering Perennials," and 

E roved of great interest to the members, 
ladinjj to lively discussion. The society 
has chosen June 23 as the date for the 
rose and strawberry show aud antici- 
pates a good exhibition. 

OcBANic, N. J.— The regular monthly 
meeting of the Monmouth County Horti- 
cultured Society was held in Red Men's 
hall, June 3. George Kuhn exhibited 



some fine cauliflowers. It was decided 
to hold the seventh annual chrysanthe- 
mum exhibition in the town hall, Red 
Bank, N. J., on November 1 and 2. The 
judges of the evening were Oliver Mac- 
mtosh and John Yoemans. The discus- 
sion of the evening was "The Killing of 
Deciduous Trees by Frost. " B. 
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GrimSOD V»«n;'s 

Ramblor iSt'"" 

mil YMK. 
ORDERS ROOKED NOW. 



THE GARDE^ER'$ DELIGHT 



WHICH IS ALWAYS 
READY 



HAMMOND'S SLUG SHOT KILLS DUGS. 

Put up for small placet In k^osof 1S6 lbs net, and In each keg is paoked a tin Duster for the eoonomioal appli- 
cation of Slup Shot For large places In bairsls of 260 lbs. each. The tin Duster is in each barrel. Use Slufl Shot 
on Potatoes for the bugs: on Currants, Qooseberries and Cabbage for the worms. Slua Sli«t was used as long ago as 
1881 for dustins Plum, Apple and Elm Trees and it saves the foliage. Take a Raiiowa and blow Shifl th«t lightlv 
among the RossSg over Cannas and the Dahlias- Make a dust and use lightly. For Chicken Lice amone Kowls 
or Pigeons, or on Calves, Dogs or Cats, Slug Shot will drive away the pests. WIN It harmr Uatan. We have 
worked In Slug Shot in our shop as freely as auy country miller works in flour. This has been doae for over 90 years. 
You can put Slufl Shat in a watering pot and sprinkle melons beans, cucumbers, etc. Put on the ground to kill the 
grubs or the sow bugs and it does the business. Por small uses it is put up tn 6 and 10-lb. bags, in 1-lb. cartons and 
canisters and is sold by the seed dealers of America from Bangor, Me., t > Aeattle. Wash.: from Ja-^ksonvilb, Pla., to 

Los Angeles, Cal.; from Montreal, Can., to Miami, Fla., and Qalveston. Tex. Shifl Shat is carried in stock by all the great seed houses and horticultural 

supply concerns in U. S. and Canada. For pamphlet on Bugs and Blights address 

"SLUG SHOT," Fl8hkiU-on-Hndson. N. T. 





Ornamental Flowering Trees and Shrubs (Webster). 
Describes upwards of 1,300 varieties of ornamental trees and shrubs, $1. 

Modern House Plans for Everybody (Reed). 
Two hundred and forty pages, profusely illustrated, $1. 

The Fat off the Land (Streeter). 
Charming story of actual life on the modem farm, $1.50. 

Quarter Acre Possibilities (Nutter and Keith). 

Contains many plans and useful architectural and landscape sugges- 
tions, $ 1 . 

ANY OF THE ABOVE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 



Tii[ mmm company, 



Monon Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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USEFUL HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 



GucsBNO (Kain§).~At the present time 
when so mnch interest is taken in ginseng 
it will be interesting to peruse this Tolume, 
which tells all about the plant in a way 
that all mar understand. The 144 pages 
are freely illustrated. 50 cents. 

Hbxx>bs, Windbrbaks, Etc. (Powell). 
~A treatise on the planting, growth and 
management of hedge plants for country 
and suburban homes. A volume of 140 
pages with twenty-two illustrations. 
60 cents. 

Thb Pbinciples of Fruit Growing 
(Bailey).— The entire subject of fruit 
culture istreated very thoroughly in this 
illustrated Tolume of 516 pages. It is a 
book that no up-to-date fruit grower can 
afford to be without $1.25. 

Cabbagbs, Cauuplowbr and Alubd 
Vbgbtablbs (Allen).— The requirements 
of the important vegetables of the cab- 
bage tribe are given here yei^ follT The 
book also contains interestmg chapters 
on seed raising, insect pests and lungus 
diseases common to these plants. 50 cents. 

Asparagus (Hexamer).— A practical 
treatise on the planting, cultivation, har- 
vesting and preserving of asparagus 
with notes on its history and ootany. 
This book is mainly devoted to the culin- 
ary kinds of asparagus, but there is also 
some reference to the ornamental species. 
50 cents. 

LANDSCAPBGARDB^aNG (Waugh).— Thts 
is a yery useful little book on the art of 
landscape gardening. It will be found 
ezceptionally valuable to amateurs as it 
covers in detail the numerous problems 
that come to the owners of small gar- 
dens. It is freely illustrated and the pic- 
tures have been chosen with a view to 
informing the reader rather than deco- 
rating the book. 50 cents. 

Landscapb Gardbning (Maynard).— 
The development of landscape art within 
the past fe w years compels the wideawake 
florist to keep posted on this branch of 
the business. The many su^mstions of 
this book will be found hdpful every 
business day. It contains 338 pages, 
165 illustrations. $1.50 

How TO Makb Monbt Growing Vio- 
LBT8 (Saltford).— This Is by a practical 

Kower who has made a suooess of the 
siness. No grower of violets can afford 
to be without it. 25 cents. 

Thb (5oLrDPi8H (Mulertt).— A number 
of florists find goldfish an attractive and 
paying addition to their business. The 
best advice is ^ven in every department 
of the subject, including construction and 
care of the parlor aauarium, in this 
volume of 160 pages, nandsomdy illus- 
trated. $2.00- 

Thb Ambrican Carnation (C. W. 
Ward).— A complete treatment ot all the 
most modem methods of cultivating this 
most important flower. Illustrated. 
$2.50. 

Chrtsanthbmum Manual (Smith).— 
By an expert who has given his undivided 
attcntionfor twenty years to the improve- 
ment of the chrysanthemum and its 
culture in detail. Profusely illustrated. 
25 cents. 

Fumigation Mbthods (Johnson).— A 
practical treatise on cheap and efiective 
means of destroying insect pests. Hand- 
soflKly bound and profusely illustrated; 
250 pages. $1.00. 



Wa can supply any of the ffdilowliig books, 



How TO Grow Cut Plowbbo (Hunt). 
—The onlv book on the subject. It is a 
thorouffhiy reliable work by aneminentlv 
successml practical florist. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOuae CoraTRucnoN (Taft).— It 
cells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it lam or 
small, and that too in a plain, easi^ un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

Bulbs and Tuhbrous Rootbd Plants 
(Allen).— Over 300 pages and 75 illustrsr 
tions. A new work by a specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tnHps; and all manner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

Mushrooms: How to Grow Thbm 
i Falconer) .—The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written bv 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersdv and plainlv 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

SuccBSS IN Markbt Gardening (Raw- 
son).— Written hj one of the most promi- 
nent and successral market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

Thb Rosb (HUwanger).— The standard 
work on roses in this country and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knot ledge and opportu- 
nities for comparison, and where every 
vcuiety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

Thb Bigglb Bbrrt Book (Biggie).- A 
.ondensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 50 cents. 

Thb Propagation op Plants (Puller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propasate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every .pro- 
oessygrafting. budding, cutting, ^eed 
sowing, etc., with every mampulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, b^ one of the most 
bruliant horticulturists hving. $1.50. 

Manttrbs (Sempers).— Over 200 pa^; 
illustrated. It tcdls all about artificial, 
formyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the dmerent crops and 
the dificrent soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in such a 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 

DicnoNART OP Gardbning (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encvclopsedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority on nomenclature. An Eng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
as in Burope. Pour volumes. $20.00. 

Window Plowbr Gardbn (Heinrich). 
76 cents. 

Small Pruit Culturist (Puller). $1.50. 



postpaid, at the prices given: 

Thb Gardbn Stort {[Ellwaxiger).— A 
delightful book portrayii^ the beauties 
aaopleasnres of gardening in themostfiss- 
dnatiqg style; it is eminently practical, 
and useful, too, for the author lov«s, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and nas a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the oonn- 
trj. Price $1.50. 

Pritits and Pruit Trbbs op Ambrica 
(Downing). $6.00. 

Pruit Gardbn (Barry). $2.00. 

Gardbnino for Profit (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical Ploriodlturb (Hender- 
son). $1.50. 

On THB RosB (Parsons). $1.00. 

Truck Parmino at thb South (Gem- 
ler). $1.50. 

Ornambntal Gardbning (Long). $2.00. 

Art Out op Doors (Van Renssalaer).— 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1.50. 

Thb Ploral Art of Japan (Conder). 
New, revised and enlarged edition. 
Colored and plain plates. $20.00. 

SWBBT SCBNTBD PlOWBRS AMD PRA- 

GRANT Lbavbs (McDousld). A very in- 
teresting sutiect handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $2.00. 

Botanical DicnoNART (Paxton). His- 
toiy and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlaxged edition. $7.20. 

Thb Wild Gardbn (Robinson). How 
to make all outdoors beautifol, more es- 
pecially the wilder and rougher parts of 
the grounds about our homes, by the 
greatest master in that art. Spkadidly 
fllustrated from life. $4.80. 

How TO Know thb Wild Flowbrs 
( Dana) . Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common wild flowers. Il- 
lustrated. $1.75. 



According to Season (Daaal.^Talks 
about the flowers in tlK order or their ap- 
pearance in the woods or fields. 7S cents. 

Thb Bngubh Plower Gardbn (Robin- 
son).— This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental s^ardening extant. It deals 
with hardy flowers of all kinds, and telSs 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most every plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
man^r hundreds of fllustrations. Its au- 
thor is the greatest master in ornamental 
gardening who ever hved. $6.00. 

Plant Brbbding (Prol Bailey).— Deals 
with variation in and crossing[of plants, 
and the origin of garden varieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

Thb Horticulturist's Rulb-Book 
(Prof. Bailey}.— A compendium of useful 
information for all interested infitut,veig- 
etable or flower growing; 302 pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb Soil (Prof. King).— Its nature, re> 
lations and fundamental principles ol 
management; 303 pages. 75 cents. 

Thb Plani^Lorb and Gardbn-Craft 
OP Shakbspbarb (Bllacombe). $3.50. 

Ybgbtablb Gardbning (Prof. Green, of 
University of Minnesota) . $1 .25. 

Ambrican Paurr Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts for PsoFrr (Pany).— A treatise 
on the propagation and cultivation oi 
nut-beanng tncs. $1.00« 
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Hardy Shrubs 

AND CLiriBERS. 

Ghent Azaleas, AzsSesi Mollis, Hardy Roses, Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchii, Qematis Paniculata, Rare G>nifers, Iris 
Kaeinp£eri, Eulalia Japonica, with all hardy herbaceous 
plants and grasses suitable for fall planting. Catalogue 
on ap]^b:ation. High-class Plants tor the Conservatory, 
Greououse, Lawn and Grounds of country places a 
spedalty.otwtataiatat 

F. R. PIERSON CO., 

.Tarr3^own-on-Hudsoii, N. Y, 




Calla Devoniensis. 

BlMMlng CallM from 86«d in Ont Year. 

•The most beautiful and best Calla up-to-date, 
without a doubt. It is equally valuable for pots 
und out. It produces from 8 to 4 times as many 
flowers as the older torts. 

The seedlings oome true and will bloom profusely 
the first year. This Calla came from England 
abont 6 years ago aud is a great improvement on 
O. Althiopica. Its willingness to bloom is phen- 
omenal, while its culture is of the simplest. 

One year old plants often produce from to 8 
flowers which are of great beauty. Thev are pure 
white, large, and are borne on stout stalks. They 
are also good keepers. If sown at intervals of 4 
to weeks this Calla can be had in bloom all the 
year. Pkt. 26 ••Mis. 26o. 

8 NEW SWEET PEAS (Our Own Set) 
6 NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
THE SANTA ROSA POPPY 
A NEW STRAIN OP PENTSTEMONS 
STREPTOCARPUS NEW GIANT HYBRIDS 
THE CHRISTMAS PEPPER 
Are among the featurei of our 1904 catalogue, 
which is tent to all customers of 1903 and to 
others who apply for it 

Vanghan's Seed Store 

CHICAGOi NEW YORKi 

84-86 Randolph 8L. U Btrotay 8t. 

Greenhooses and Murseries. WeitemSp Ings, 111. 



r* 



CHRYSANTHEMUM MANIAL. 

NEW BOOK BY ELMER D. SMITH. 



"-^ 



viriu 13^ tem^a^r •ooxi. 



CONTENTS. 

iHTBODUOnOH. 

CHAFTSB I.—HltTOBT. 

Chaptsb II.— Stock Plamti.— Early Propagation.— Ck>ld Frames.— Field-grown.— Imported 

Stock.- Moveitiei and Scarce Varletiei. 
CHAPraBlII.'— PBOPAoanoir.— Oattine Bench.— Selection of Cattingi.— Making Cuttings. —Air 

and Temperature.— Shading.— watering.— Saucer System.— Bnglish Method.— Dlyrslons.- 

Potting Cuttings. 
CHAPm IV.— Spiodisx Plahts.— Soil.— Repotting —Stopping.— Drainage.— Final Potting.— 

Watering.— Staking.— Disbudding.— Feeding. 
Cmaptkb v.— Muobllahkoub Plamts.— Standards.— For Market— Single.— Stemmed.— Minia- 

tuce.^For Cut Fioweri.— Grafted —In Open Border. —Hardy Chiyaantbemums. 
Chaftbb VI.— PAOKOie Plants —For Bxpreis — For Mail.— For Bzport. 
Chaftbb VII.— Bzhibitiob Blooms —Planting.— Firming.— Tielng.-Watering.— Spraying.— 

Airing —Shading.— S6aldiag.—Top-dres«ing.—Bemoying Stools.— Blind Growth.— Chemi> 

cal Fertilizers.— Liquid Manure.— Lime.— Iron.— Burning and Damping.— Buds and Dis- 
budding.— English Method.— Beoords. 
Chaftbb VII L— Exhibition Blooms.— Grown ontrof- doors.— Australian Method.— Shelter or 

flnug Harbor. 
Chaftbb IX.— Comxbbcial FLowBB8.—Feeding.—Bnds.— Early.— Late.— Height of Plants. 
Chaftbb X.— Insbcts —Aphis.— Thrip.— Mealy Bug.— Grasshoppers.- Tarnished Bug.— Cory- 

thuoa.— Grub Worm.— Cut Worm.— Lady Bug.— Golden Bye.— Chrysanthemum Fly. 
Chaftbb XL— Diss A8BB.—Bust.— Leaf Spot— Mildew. 

Chaftbb XII.— Sbbdlinos and Spobts.— Suitable Plants.— Fertilizing.— Seedlings.— Sports. 
Chaftbb XIIL— Pbzfabino Exhibits —Plants.— Cat Flo «ers.—Foreiga Shipments.— Dressing 

Flowers 
rHAPTBB XI v.— ExHiBinoNB.— The Management— The Judge.- The Exhibitor. 
Chaftbb XV.— Ttfbs and Sblbctions— Types.— Selections. 

WC ARE NOW BOOKING OROLRS. PRICE, 25 CENTS, CASN WITH ORKR. 

S The Gardening Company, monoi buuding, Chicago. 5 

^i«aaHBaB»«RaaHBaB»«aaHBaB»««HiHBHB«R«aHBaB» ^ 



The Colors of Flowers 



Are best determined 
wit.h the aid of Our 



COLOR CHAVT. 



Arranged by F. Schuyler Mathews and lithographed by Prang, this chart is now accepted 
as the standard in preparing color descriptions by many foreini houses as well as in 
this country. PriM, IS OMli, PMteaU. 

THB aARDB^aNO COMPANY^ Moooo BBlldlog, CHICAQO. 
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June 15, 



8-NEW-8 

CALIFORNIA 
SWEET PEAS 



OF 

California Origin 

AND 

A new WHITE Nastirtlim 

Will be features of our 1904 
Catalogue. 

viuaurs seed store, 



CHICAGO: 

84-86 Randtlph 8t 



NEW YOUKC 

14 Btrclay 8t. 



iloshroom Growers 

We wish to send you our circular on 
''MUSHROOM SPAWNS." It teU about 
spawns in general, and ''Tissue Culture 
Pure Spawn" in particular. Most pro- 
ductive and sure yet. Will you send us 
your name ? 

Pure Culture Spawn Ce,, gk.'-^aS; 



NOW COMPLCTC IN 
rOUR VOLUMES. 

Cyclopedia of 

American 

Horticultare 



- Com prising suggestions for ooltiTstloa 
of bortioulturaT plants, desoriptions of 
the apeci«>s of fruits, vegetables, floweri, 
and ornamental plants sold In the^ 
United States and Canada, together with 
geographical and biographical sketches 

By L H. BAIlEtr, 

Piro/essor of HorticuUure in Cornell 
University, 

Attitted by WILHELM MILLER, Ph. D., 

Attociate Editor, 

and many expert Cultivators and Botanists 



IN FOUR VOLUHES, 

Cloth, $20. Half Morocco, $32, 

Illustiated with 2800 original engravings 
Cash with order. 



AMERICAN fLORIST COMPANY, 

324 Oearbori St. CMcagii. 




Establislied 
1844. 



HITCHINGS' 

New 

MOGUL 
BOILER 

F«r HOT'WATER 
or Steam. 

Pipes. Fittings 
and Vaives for 
GREENHOUSE 
HEATING. 

Send four cents for Illus- 
trated Catilogtie. 



233 Mercer St , New Yorlc. 



Mention Gardening when writioK advertisers. 




THEY ARE THE MOST RELIABLE, 

DURABLE AND ECONOMICAL 



OreenhoPRf?^ 
Heating & Ven- 
tilating CatB.^ 
logue mailt^d 
from New Ycirk 
office on receipt 
of 5 cents post- 
age. 



**BURNHSM** 

Boilers. 



QUICKLY SET, 
T1CHT JOINTS, 




U 



LORD & BURN HAM COMPANY 

HerttouNunl ArehltMl* mnt BiilMMa and MTw* ol HmUiio aiMl VanHMIiit 



Now York Offico: ^^TSSfH^ Oon'orai OfficoYnd Woricsrii'iZSlK.'V^ 



M9 



Our Farm Annual for 1904, 

An authority on Swecr Peas* the leading 
American Seed Catalogue, will be ready Jan. I, 
'04, and mailed free to any address upon 
application ^^^j^J^^j^^ 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 




vol. XII. »~ 



CHIC AGO. JULY i, 1904. 



auiaLBOorv 
lOCnrat. 



No. 984. 




TH£ FLOWER QAl^DEN AT QLBN MARY, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
(Showing the Hudson river in the tackground.) 



THE VICINITY OF THE HUDSON. 

GLBN MART, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 

Glen Mary, Tarry to wii,N.Y., the home 
of Mrs. Geo. Lewis, is one of the oldest 
places in Tarrytown. For a nnmber of 
years Mrs. Lewis has taken a keen inter- 
est in the progress of horticulture. She 
is a patroness of the Tarrytown Horti- 
cultural Society and has always been 
liberal in her contributions. Her place, 
being one of the oldest in this section, 
presents a more completed appearance 
than most oi them. It lies between 
Broad war and the Hudson river on an 
almost flat, plateau and commands a 
magnificent view of the river and the 
beautiful scenery beyond. The Hudson 
riyer is wider here than at any other 



point, bein^ over three miles across. 
Mrs. Lewis was amongst the first in 
this locality to recognize the value of 
lUiododendron maximum as a plant for 
shady places to beautify otherwise bare 
spots, and has used laree quantities of it 
from time to time for tiiis purpose. An 
extensive plantation runs along the top 
o{the retainiuR wall below tall trees and 
forms an excelknt screen, which has been 
admired for several years by the multi- 
tudes who pass along Broadway, and 
which has inspired many a one who has 
the means to go and do likewise. Mrs. 
Lewis belongs to the school of flower 
lovers and has here a large rock garden 
filled with' an pctensive collection of 
native and hardy perennials, which she 



loves to designate her "wild ffarden." 
They have largely been gathered by her 
own efiprts and each has an intrinsic 
value in her recollection of place or 
friends. The accompanying view of the 
pond was was taken from Broadway, 
but gives only a faint idea of the spot. 
In the foreground many fine varieties of 
shrubs are planted and native ferns grow 
luxuriantly amongst the entangling, 
massive tree roots. Many choice varie- 
ties of Japanese iris are planted on either 
side of the little stream tiiat empties i^lf 
into this pond, but all these the camera, 
through imperfect manipulation, has 
failed to catch. 

No coleuses or similar plants are used 
here in formal beds, but 'all the older 
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faTorites are used extensively. Lily of 
the Tallej it a prime Cavorite and teemt 
to rerel here oecanie of the affection 
bestowed upon it. Antirrhinums which 
were sown last August and wintered 
oTer in the greenhouse form one of the 
prettiest borders that it has been our 
priYilege to see. The flower warden 
shown in the illustration is filled with 
such £aTorites as heliotrope, mimonette, 
alyssum, dahlias, chrysanUiemums, 

Emoxes, asters, stocks, etc., with roses 
I endless quantity. 

Two beds of tea roses were especially 
noteworthy, one of Gruss an Tepiitz and 
the other Maman Cochet. Crimson 
Rambler roses are used as hedge plants, 
as screens for the tennis court, etc., and 
at present are one mass of bloom. Sweet 
I>eas, in many pleasinff colors, are exten- 
sively grown. The following varieties 
particularly took our fancy: Capt. of 
the Blues, Her Majesty (rose pink), 
Firefly (crimson), Blanche Burpee (white), 
Hon. Mrs. Keynon (primrose yellow). 
Stanley (maroon), Blanche Perry, Lord 
Roseberry (pink), Salopin (scarlet) 



and Lady Grizd Hamilton (lavender). 

Mrs. IJewis has decided convictions as 
to tbe occupants of her greenhouses. She 
has no love for carnations and very fcw 
are grown, but roses occupy two or three 
houses. Gardenias are prime favorites, 
and these are planted out in the benches 
like roses and are very successfolly grown. 
Last year oneboich ot the new KiUamey 
rose was grown here and proved a decided 
success as an indoor rose. Much more 
of it will be planted this year, and many 
others in tms vicinity have got on tlie 
band wagon, so to speak. U would .be 
impossible to gi^c &- aetailed description 
of everything h^re, but we have perhaps 
mentioned the most noteworthy. 

James Ballantpe, who is seen in the 
illnstration holding an onddium, is the 
superintendent in ^arse. He is a native 
of Melrose, ScotlanoT and served an 
apprenticeship at The Priory and worked 
for several years on other places in his 
native coun^. He was employed as an 
under gardener on the Wm. Rockefeller 
estate here for some time and afterward 
spent some time in the vicinity of Hart- 




ford, Conn., but on the first opportunity 
returned to his old love, Tarrytown. 
Here he has been a most successful 
gardener and has carried off a number 
of the trophies offered by the different 
horticultural societies. He takes a promi- 
nent part in all matters pertaimng to 
horticulture in the district. He has 
served the Tarrytown Horticultural 
Society in many different capacities and 
at the present time he ably nils the presi- 
dential chair. He is yet a young man, 
and much is expected of him. 

Travblbr. 

Trees and Shrubs. 



In planting shrubbery for decorative 
effect about buildings leave an abundance 
of open lawn. Plant so that undesirable 
olgeisN Are shut out if possible and leave 
open views where the outlook is attrac- 
tive. Avoid straight lines and harsh con- 
trasts. Don't overlook the advantage 
of planting an abundance of climbers and 
pillar plants about porticos, balconies 
and similar projecting features. 



THE HEMLOCK SPRUCES. 

A recent visit to the Arnold Arboretum 
and an inspection under the guidance of 
Jackson Dawson awakened an interest 
as to the number of species and varieties 
of the hemlock spruces. A portion of 
natural woodland contained many speci- 
mens of considerable age, of our common 
hemlock spruce, Tsuga Canadensis and 
extensive plantings have been made of 
this valuable evergreen which exemplify 
its use in landscape work. One would 
hardly think such gaunt specimens as are 
seen in natural woodland would, at any 
time of their existence conform to the 
shearing necessary for a hedge, vet this is 
an excdlent subject for a closely clipped 
hedge. 

Tsuga Caroliniana does not seem so 
much at home in this latitude as do some 
of the Japanese species. Notable among 
the forms or varieties of T. Canadensis 
were compacta, parvifolia, atro-virens 
and pendula. The dwari forms certainly 
represent a distinct value for the land- 
scape gardener. There are dwarf and 
globose forms of the Norway spruce, the 
arbor vitaes, etc., quite distinct furnish- 
ing material for the embellishment of 
small places when the original forms 
would soon grow out of all proportions 
and usefulness. As specimens on larger 
areas they are valuable when well 

grouped or placed. The accompanying 
lustration represents T. Canadensis 
var. pendula, a handsome specimen at 
all seasons, and well placed on the 
grounds of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, Amhnrst, Mass. 

Francis Canning. 



TH£ PLANT HOUSE AT QLEN MARY, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 

(Jas. Ballsntyne, superintendent, in the foreground.) 



SOLANUn CAPSICASTRUA. 
Assuming the gardener cut back his 

{>lants of this species early last month, 
eaving about an inch of last season's 
growth, and placed them in a cold pit or 
frame, and syringed them twice a day, 
the plants will now be pushing new 
growth and may be shaken out of the 
soil and repotted in pots of the same sise, 
well crocking them, as the plant requires 
much water when in active growth and 
out-of<[oors, says a correspondent of the 
Gardeners' Chronicle. Sound loam two- 
thirds, and leaf soil one-third, with a 
small quantity of bone meal and coarse 
sand, make a good potting mixture. 
Pot firmly and ^ace the plants in the 
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A GLIMPSE OP THE POND AT QLEN MARY, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 



frame; shade during the •trong •nnshine 
and keep dose ior four or five days. 
When the plants commence to grow, 
place them ont of doors in a sunay posi- 
tion on a hard bottom, and fill up around 
the pots with spent mnshroom-bcd 
mannre or that from an exhausted hot- 
bed, covering tiie pots completely. Gen- 
eraUy it is necessary to ntb off some of 
the shoots that come away, but retain 
the stronger, and pinch ont the points 
when two inches long. As soon as the 
flowers begin to expand, and riffht np to 
the time the berries begin to color, weak 
soot water may alternate with dean 
water. In some gardens the plants must 
be endosed in nettinp^, to keep the birds 
from eating the hemes when they begin 
to ripen. Let the plants be housed 
towards the end of October; placing 
them in a light position, and if reauired 
early, afford slight warmth in oraer to 
ripen the fruits. Cuttings should be 
struck annually in Januanr or February 
on mild bottom heat. When rooted, pot 
singly in 3-inch pots, and stop the shoots 
thnce, otherwise treat like the old plants. 
Some gardeners raise their plants from 
seed, sowing in January, but the habit 
of the plant is too straggly for most gar- 
deners, although others admire the lack 
of primness, and the greater freedom and 
neglige appearance ofsuch plants. 



recounted in our columns last summer, is 
a gentleman eminently qualified to serre 
the nationalized sodety as its first pre- 
siding officer. He was the first applicant 
from outside the New England States 
for membership in the body and at the 
convention in Albany, last year, the first 
to be hdd outside New lungland terri- 
tory, the attractions and hospitality of 
the capital dty were presenteo in a man- 
ner never to be forgotten by those who 
were present. 

The business meeting lasted an hour, 
after which adjournment was made to 
the New Tontine hotd, where a sumptu- 
ous repast was enjoved. At the table 
were Hon. Abram Cnamberlain, gov- 
ernor of Connecticut; Hon. John P. Stud- 
lev, mayor of New Haven; Henrv T. 
Blake, president park commission; Hennr 
T. English, secretary and treasurer park 
commission; N. W. Famum, vice-presi- 
dent park commission; H. C. Warren, 
assistant secretary and treasurer park 



commission; Hon. Simeon Biddwln; 
Rutherford Trowbridse, General Phdps 
Montgomery, Conrad Weiss, Jonathan 
Rowe, comptroller; Bdward Fredericks 
and Predenck D. Grave, park commis- 
sioners. New Haven; Wilson H. Lee, 
president chamber commerce; James B. 
Coe, director of public works; James B. 
English, Walter Hubbard, president 
park commission, Meriden, Conn.; Hon. 
W. J. Van Patten, chairman park com- 
mission, Burlington, Vt.; J. B. Shea, 
Jackson Dawson, E. P. Adams, W. J. 
Stewart and J. W. Duncan, all of Bo«ton, 
Mass.; Henrjr Prost, Haverhill, Mass.: G. 
H. Chase, Princeton, Mass.; Isaac Keliey, 
Lawrence, Mass.; G. A. Parker, Theo. 
Wirth, R. Karlstrom, J. P. Huss and 
Carl U. Pohn, of Hartford; A. P. Capen, 
Holyoke, Mass.; Henry C. PuUer, New 
London; John Dunbar, Rochester, N.Y.; 
H. T. Coldwell and I. B. Swdgart. New- 
burgh, N. Y.; W. S. Bgerton, Albany, N. 
Y.; Prank Hamilton, Bronx, N. Y. Ci^; 
Prederic Shonnard, Yonkers, N. Y.; J.' D. 
Pitts, Providence, R. I.; J. H. Heming- 
way and James Draper, of Worcester, 
Mass.; C. E. Keith, Bridgeport; Walter 
Hubbard, Meriden; Christopher Clark, 
Northampton, Mass.; D. H. Sheehan, 
Brookline,Mass.; H. A. Hastings, Spring- 
fidd, Mass.; Robt. Cameron, Cambndge, 
Mass. 

J. B. Shea, assistant superintendent of 
Boston parks served as a inost accepta- 
ble toastmaster. The first' speaker was 
the governor, who assured his audience 
that they were great men althotisth thev 
perhaps did not realize it, for their work 
was in the line of the highest uscfolness.* 
Connecticut, he said, has more to be 
proud of than any other state in the 
country. It is one ^and park itself and 
its best assets are its topography and 
Long Island Sound. He complimented 
the assodation on its good fellowship 
and expressed hearty wishes for its pros- 
perity. Mavor Studley followed with a 
witty speech replete with stories and 
interesting comment on local affairs. He 
emphasized the great value of public 
parks for the working people, pronounc- 
ing the devdopment ox these breathing 
places to be the most important du^ 
connected with dty government. Presi- 
dent Blake of the park board followed in 



MEETING OF PARK SUPERINTENDENTS. 

There were between forty and fiftv 
members in attendance at the aldermanic 
chamber of the dty haD, New Haven, 
Conn., when President George A. Parker 
rapped for order and the seventh annual 
convention of the New England Asso- 
dation of Park Superintendents was 
opened on the evening of June 7. Admis- 
sion of twenty new members, the consid- 
eration and adoption of amendments to 
tlie by-laws and!^ the dection of officers, 
were the prindpal items of business. As 
stated in our brief report last week the 
scope of the assodation was widened 
ana the name changed to American Asso- 
ciation of Park Superintendents, thus 
extendinjg the sodety's jurisdiction over 
the entire country. W. S. Egerton, 
whose achievements as superintendent of 
the park system of Albany, N. Y., were 
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a •imilar strain, enlarging upon the 
daims of the park.peopw to the respect 
and love of the public and extended an 
invitation to the visitors to make a tour 
oi the parks on the following day as 
.guests of the park commission. ^. P. 
Adams, oi Medlord, Mass., expressed the 
•thanks of the association for the courte- 
sies extended; W. J. Van Patten^ Burling- 
ton, Vt., told of park development in the 
Green Mountain state; C. E. Keith, 
Bridgeport, was as successful as ever in 
his strenuous presentation of the claims 
, of his home town. Col. Osborne, of the 
New Haven Register contributed a most 
eloquent tribute to the beneficial influ- 
ences of park reservations in crowded 
municipauties. Mr. Parker gave inter- 
esting statistics of the advancement in 
the art and craft of park making and 
! pertinent suggestions for the future based 
on the experiences of the past. B. Wor- 
then talked on parks for small cities and 
Christopher Clark recounted the success 
fnl outcome of the agitation for the tak- 
ing of Mt. Tom as a public reservation. 
The second day was devoted to a drive 
through the parks of New HavesL As 
there are forty-seven miles of driveways, 
the entire day was taken up and tnen 
only a portion of the extensive reserva- 
tions had been seen. Waterside park, an 
area of twenty-one acres, was first vis- 
ited. It is a tract of reclaimed land^ not 
J ret completed. Fort Wooster, of rcvo- 
ntionary note with its old fort and fine 
outlook over the harbor was next in 
order and then Port Hale with its fortifi- 
cations dating from the dvil war. This 
eminence endothed with cedars, sumachs, 
celastruses and viburnums and is exceed- 
iiigly romantic, affording a rare view 
across the salt meadows in one direction 
and terminating on the water side in a 
rocky palisade with a sheer predpice 
^igh^ teet in height. East Rock was next 
yisited,the drive to the summit bdnz eight 
and one-half miles from Port Hale, tra- 
versing the dm-arched avenues of Pair 
8aven. This park comprises 400 acres 
a^ the crag on which stands the soldiers' 
monument is 460 feet above sea level. 
The drcuitous drive leading to the sum- 
mit is beautiful in the extreme, through a 
^ich .woodland dothedwithdms, lindens, 
oaks, chestnuts, hemlocks, hickory and 
ider cover of kalmias and ferns. At 



the top a lunch was served and a vote of 
thanks to the city officials and park com- 
mission was recorded. West Rock park, 
with an elevation of 500 feet was next 
visited and the far- flamed Judge's Cave, 
where the judges who signed the death 
warrant of Kmg Charles I in 1661 found 
shelter and concealment from the officers 
of Uie cro wn after the Restoration, proved 
a feature of great interest. On the way 
thither, the nurseries of the park system, 
four acres in extent, were inspected and 
returning, a stop was made at the resi- 
dence of the venerable horticulturist and 
writer Donald G. Mitchell (Ike Marvd) 
for the purpose of presenting him with a 
handsome loving cup. Edge wood park 
with its elaborate border plantations of 
shrubs and flowers and then Bay View 
park with its bradng sea breezes com- 

Sleted the itineracy and Superintendent 
.mrhvn received the well-merited con- 
gratulations of the visitors on the evi- 
dences of intelli^nt and tasteful man- 
agement noted m every department of 
his extensive domain. 



An exhibition of one of the Cold well 
auto mowers was made on the open 
green in front of the headquarters. This 
latest advance in garden machinery was 
observed with much interest and com- 
mented on most favorably for the perfec- 
tion of its work. 

The last day of the convention was 
devoted to a visit to Meriden, where, 
under guidance of Meriden's benefactor, 
Walter Hubbard, the famous Hanging 
Hills and other divisions of the park sys- 
tem were visited and Mr. Hubbard's hos- 
pitality proved, as heretofore, boundless. 



The Oreenhouse. 



CARING FOR YOUNG CARlTATIOIf PLANTS. 

The plants which are being grown 
indoors in iibout two weeks from plant- 
ing will have taken good hold of the soil. 
The beds should now be gone over, 
removing all the weeds. The surface of 
the soil can then be made as even as pos- 
sible to allow for the watering to be 
attended to properly. Extra care must 
be exerdsed in watering at this time, 
applying it in such quantity that the 
plants rccdve direct benefit, with the 
object in view of keeping the bed where 
the roots are not yet working in as fresh 
a condition as possible. This care will 
greatly add to the well being of the 
plants as the season advances enabling 
the lander plants in a few weeks' time 
with tneir consequently ^ater root 
action to reodve the nourishment from 
this fresh soil. While taking this extra 
trouble it is espedally necessary that the 
soil directly underneath and around the 
plant where the roots are working be 
kept in an even, moist condition. One of 
the greatest producers of stem rot is to 
water so that the moisture penetrates a 
little way down in the soil, forming a 
wet collar around the stem, the soil 
underneath this being in a dry state. 
Therefore see to it that where the roots 
are working and is is necessary to water 
at all, water thoroughly so that all the 
■ roots are working under the same condi- 
tions. 

Indoor grown carnations do best in a 
moderately firm soil, but the matter of 
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treading or pounding the bed|8 rniist be 
governed to a certain extent according 
the texture of the compost in me. A sou 
with a tendency to 8ti£fhe88 or where 
day is worked through it usaallj becomes 
firm enough after two or three waterings 
without an J other method being resorted 
to. Every grower must therefore use his 
own judgment in this respect with the 
material he has to work on, guarding 
against a too light soil, which will cause 
a rapid, long jointed growth at the 
expense of robustness. The plants should 
be given full sunlight with all ventilation 
possible, and on bright days pay partic- 
ular attention to syringing to keep down 
thrip and spider, and so far as possible 
leaving the watering of the soil as an 
operation to receive attention by itself 
as it should. Also on very hot da^rs it 
will be found beneficial to spray the sides 
of the house underneath the benches and 
the walks so as to moisten the atmos- 
phere. These points, together with keep- 
ing the plants topped back as they 
require it will loml the routine of the 
work in caring for the indoor grown 

Slants for a few weeks yet and must not 
e neglected to insure success with this 
method of culture. 

As the season is drawing to a dose so 
far as the blooming plants m the benches 
are concerned and doubtless most of our 
plans are drawn for the coming season's 
work, is it not well to figure up what 
some of the varieties are doin^ now or 
have been doing from a bloomingstand- 
point for the last three months. We are 
surprised at the fine showing that 
Enchantress is making at this time as we 
rather expected this would fade out in 
the hot weather. But as we now have 
them under a heavv shading they are 
certainly fine for this season and the 
plants are full of buds and bloom. Gov. 
Wolcott is also making a fine showing, 
and as we find ample use for white car- 
nations right along we are very well 
g leased with this variety in spite of its 
lult of splitting badly in winter. Mrs. 
Lawson is now down to the ordinary 
standard. The stems are gettix]|g..to.o 
short and the thrips commence to get in 
their work. So this is the way it goes. 
Some varieties that cause us lots of worry 
at one time of the year usually have « 
brighter side at another and it sometimes 



seems that we draw condusions too 
quickly from what a carnation does in 
midwmter instead of covering the whole 
season. C. W. Johnson. . 



A NOTABLE ROSE GARDEN. 

The rose garden laid out in Elizabeth 
park by Theodore Wirth, stiperintendent 
of Hartford, Conn., park system, is 
already a thins of beauty, unique in 
arrangement, efiective in aspect and wdl 

Placed as to surroundings and access, 
'he plan comprises a central eminence, 
on which stands a i^stic arbor, 
from which the paths radiate and 
around which the rose beds are placed 
in concentric cirdes and geo*metric forms, 
the whole occupving about one and one* 
(quarter acres. There are about 3,000 roses 
in 120 varieties of the various hardy 
dasses, each variety being given a bed by 
itself. The walks between beds are of 
grass. The main walks are fourteen feet 
and rest dght feet in width, and the 
Rhode Island bent grass, of which they 



• are made exdusively, already afibrds a 
good springy turf. The uprights of the 
central pagoda are plantea witii the 
rapid-growing Pueraria Thunbetgiana 
and Walsh's hybrid rambler roses and 
around the sides hvbrid rugosas are 
placed. Various ramblers and climbers, 
withcobeeas and vitises, are setattiie 
uprights of the arches which span the 
paths radiating from the arbor, and on 
the slopes of the eminence are planted 
hybrid Wichuraianas. 

The inner drde of beds is devoted to 
the teas and polyanthuses, and the nesit 
mainly to the hybrid teas, beyond whic^ 
come the hybrid perpetuals and mosse^. 
Against the wire fence which indoses tl^e 
area are hybrid sweet briars and oth^r 
varieties of a rambling habit. The bon- 
ders are occupied with the dainty little 
midget roses, and at intervals are plac^ 
groups of standards, their stems all cait- 
iuUy mossed to protect against the hpt 
sun. Already the display of color is very 
pretty and gives a pleasing foretaste of 
what may •& expected next year, wh^ 
the plants have reached the strenjgth of 
thdr second year. As it is, they are 
remarkable specimens of healthy vigor. 
At the present time the earlier H. P. sorfs 
are bouquets of lively color. Atnonv 
these early ones may be enumerated 
Paul's Early Blush, Cfaptain Hay ward, 
American Beauty, Oakmont, Helen Kdle^, 
Victor Verdier, Mme. Oabrielle Luizet, 
Gloire de Margottin and Mrs.' Sharmaa 
Crawford, and within another week tlje 
entire fidd will be at its hdght 

Particularly pleasinp^ among the poly- 
antha classes at this earljr stage are 
Mme. Laurette Messing, Etoile de Mai, 
Etoile d'Or, Petit Constant, Cecil Brun- 
ner, Gloire de Polyantha, Clotilde Sou- 
pert and its pink sport. Mignonette, 
Hermosa, Petit Leonie, Petit Madeline, 
Josephine Burland, Emile Pattin and 
Mosella. 

Placed in the center of each bed is a T- 
shaped label, painted foliage green and 
with name lettered in white. While 
plainly legible firom a long distance, these 
labels are very unobtrusive and do not 
mar the effect in the least At eachen- 
trance is a sign board similarly treated, 
^vingan explanation of the abbrevia- 
tions used in distinguishing^ the different 
dasses of roses. The prinapal work now 
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is •prAying and keeping np a dose watch 
for sings. 

Walosn, Mass.— £. S. ConTerse, the 
aoted philanthropist, died suddenly on 
Sunday afternoon, Jnne 5. For many 
Tears the product of Mr. Converse's greei^ 
hofoses under the mana^ment of D. P. 
Roy has maintained a high exoellenee at 
the exhibitions of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society in Boston 




PrMident-tlect Wm. 8. Egerton. 
(American AiBooUtion Park Saperintendentt.) 



Hardy Fruits. 



THB ALLEGED SEEDLESS APPLE. 

We have received the following from 
M. Ballard Dunn with refierence to the 
new seedlcM apple which has been exten- 
sirdy exploitca in the general press 
dnrinj^ the past few months. Mr. Dunn 
is ofnciating as general press agent for 
John P. Spencer, of Grand Junction, Col., 
by whom it is claimed the seedless apple 
was developed. Some of Mr. Dunn's 
statements are quite surprising to fruit 
growers and many will look forward to 
scieing the apples and trees with more 
than usual interest: 

"The new seedless apple, developed by 
Jphn P. Spencer, of Grand J unction, Colo., 
bids fair to be of greater importance than 
was the seedless orange tor the reason 
that the apple interests are larger than 
the orange mterests and the market for 
both apples and apple trees is laiger. 
When it is known tnat seedless Vfj^ 
nurseries have been established in Utah, 
Idaho, California, Missouri, Michigan, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania and Canada, in addition to the 
home nursery in Colorado, all within a 
few weeks, the rapidity with which the 
new apple is being taken up can be appre- 
ciated. 

*'The new apple has many features that 
make it of speaal advantage. The very 
absence of seed makes the apple worm- 
less, it being a known fact that the apple 
worm lives off the seed. The trees also 
are blossomless. Late frosts leave the 
seedlesss apples still bearing, although 
the ordinary apple trees, growing along- 
side them may tie barren. This has' been 
proven in Mr. Spencer's orchard at Grand 



Junction. The tree has a hard, smooth 
bark and is not nearly so likely to be 
injured by insects as the ordinary tree, 
both for tibis reason and on account of 
the lisick of blossoms. 

"Mr. Spencer is an old fruit raiser, and 
duriag his labors and experiments, 
extending over a dozen years, he never 
breatheahis purpose to anyone, and for 
months after success had crowned his 
efforts he said nothing about it, and his 
secret was learned omy by accident. In 
his orchard at Grand Junction he has 
two thousand trees." 



ORCHARDS UNDER GOVERIf HEIfTAL AID. 

The government of New Brunswick, 
through the department of agriculture, is 
preparing to operate a number of 
orchards or direct the operators, begin- 
ning next spring, vrith the object of 
encouraging and bettering the fruit 
industry in this province, writes Gustave 
Beutelspacher, commercial agent at 
Moncton,New Brunswick, to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, November 13, 1903. 
Arrangements have been made with the 
owiiers of several farms and the idea is 
ultimately to have one orchard in every 
county. For the first year, however, but 
four or five will be conducted. The gov- 
ernment is to furnish the trees and to 
send a man to direct the proper planting 
and laying out of the orchard. Mostly 
vrinter varieties of trees will be planted. 
Apples will chiefly be grown, but some 
plums vrill also be |Janted. The trees 
beinff properly set out, the owner of the 
land must sign an agreement for ten 
years that he will attend to the orchard 
according to directions and instructions 
of the department of agriculture, which 
vrill be kept up to the latest methods of 
horticulture. The owner of the orchard 
will have the product. The orchard will 
vary from one to two acres in extent and 
fifty to one hundred trees will be planted. 
They will be set in rows, trees thirty fieet 
apart. On each side of the row a space 
seven and one-half feet in width wfll be 
kept absolutely free from ^owth and 
cultivated from time to time. Before 
winter a cover growth of clover vrill be 
planted on this strip. It is stated that 
this orchard work has been successfully 
introduced in Nova Scotia, and hopes 
are entertained that much good to fniit 
growing in New Brunswick will result. 
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SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS. 

The regular showers and storms which 
every where seem to prevail are making 
the question of keeping the weeds in 
chedK more serious tnan usual, and any 
' weeds that escape the action ot the culti- 
vator most be removed. Usuallv when 
thinning the rows of vesetalues the 
weeds are well cleaned out, but this year 
they are maaing headway again. Under 
no circumstances should they be allowed 
to mature, as they take so much fertility 
from the crop, and the gardener will pay 
dearly for it afterward. 

Now that the tomatoes are beginning 
to get a rampant growth, a thinning of 
the vines in order to concentrate tneir 
energy to product an early picking should 
be resortea to on some of the early varie- 
ties. Thin out a number of the branches 
and stop the growth above the setting ot 
the fruit and should any of these be ill- 
shapen remove them also. A mulching 
of cow manure and watering when nec- 
essary will aid in producing good, large 
fruit. A general thinning and tying of 
those grown on stakes or trellises will 
now be necessary, always keeping in 
mind the succession which will be required 
after the first picking. 

A useful salad plant is the cress or pep- 
persprass, which, when once tried is likely 
to be retained, having an appetizing 
odor, a pleasant taste and good for gar- 
nishing. Short drills frequently sowed 
will provide a constant picking of the 
youn)|[ leaves. Arctic explorers when 
spending months without sight of vege- 
tation in any form have firequently car- 
ried seeds of cress, germinated them in 
the warmth of their rooms, and undoubt- 
edly enjoyed the appetizing relish they 
afford. The illustration shows a garden 
containing rows of peppergrass. The 
same illustration also shows a wheel 
scuffle hoe, light and trim, and well 
adapted for cutting away the small 
weeds from the rows of the small grow- 
ing crops. The weeds are neatfy cut 
without scattering the soil over them. 

The eggplants which have just been 
transplanted three feet apart, will be 
watered when they may need it. A con- 
stant vigilance for. the potato beetle 
which eats every part of the plant must 
be watched for. Sometimes the flea 
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beetle commonly seen on the turnips and 
radishes attacks them, eating patches 
irom the surface of the leaves or punctur- 
ing them. One part Paris men to fifty 
parts land plaster thoroughly mixed and 
dusted over the plants is a good remedy. 

The peppers are not usually subject to 
any depredations of insects, growing 
satisfactorily in warm weather; good 
cultivation must be given them however, 
for laige, good shaped fruit is const.antly 
needea 

Some vegetables as spinach and turnips 
need not now be sown. A summer inter- 
val is necessary in these cool weather 
crops. Successional sowings of many 
others will still be continued, not forget- 
ting the okra, which should be in rows, 
three feet apart and thinned to one foot. 
A succession of these will be needed to 
furnish the young pots throughout the 
season, and two or three sowings at 
intervals of three weeks will prove satis- 
factory. 

Now is the season when promptness in 
affording remedies for' anv fungous dis- 
eases or insect pests will be required. 
The gardener must of course recognize 
the foe, and know the antidote. Nowa- 
days gardeners are well informed on 
these subjects, but some persist in more 
or less guess work when a little investi- 
gation would set them right. This is the 
season t J acquire that practical knowl- 
edge of leammg to recognize the various 
diseases and enemies to which our gar* 
den vegetables are subject and fit our* 
selves in the campaign bv common sense 
methods of preparing and applvingthem. 
Francis Canning. 



like the cassada, but much larger. Some 
are three feet long and weigh from twenty 
to thirty pounds. It is more farinaceous 
than tne cassada when cooked, and in 
this quality resembles the Irish potato. 
It is more palatable than the cassada 
and a more wholesome and nutritious 
article. 

The garden vegetables are Uma beans, 
snap beans, black-eyed pease, cabbages, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, beets and peppers. 
Very few of these, if any , equal in size those 
raised in the United States. This is due, 
I)erhaps, to the fact that not much atten- 
tion IS ^iven to their proper cultivation. 
In addition to these are the plantain, the 
banana, okra, papaw and the sour and 
sweet sop. Many species of leaves are 
used as greens in the same manner as 
kale, etc., in the United States. The 
plantain is a fruit cylindrical in shape 
and somewhat tapering toward the end. 
It is of a pale green color, but when ripe 
is yellow. It is prepared for the table by 
bemg either boiled, baked or fried, and is 



not only lucious but among the most 
wholesome of the tropical vmtables. 

These constitute tne chier articles of 
food and are in great demand on market 
day. Very littk meat is eaten, perhaps 
on account of its scarcity. Pish is not 
plentiful during the rainy season. The 
sea is rough and the native fishermen 
hesitate to brave the perils of the sea, 
notwithstanding that many of them are 
experienced seamen and can swim almost 
like a fish itself. 



TRAVBL£R'S NOTES. 

Tuberous begonias are excellent bed- 
ding plants. Plant them in a place where 
they are shaded from the direct sun from 
10 a. m. until 2 p. m. Mulch the surface 
of the bed with such material as sphag- 
num moss and give a good watering 
every night. 

Pansies have been a thing of beauty 
this spring and ajoyupto the present 
time. 

Earnest A. Lundgren, lately head gar- 
dener tb Tranor L. Park at White Plams, 
N. V. j baa been appointed superintendent 
on the estate of Louis Sterns, Tarxytown, 
N. Y., in place of R. Barton. 

Mrs. Mooney, wife of Jos. Mooney, 
gardener to B. C. Moore, Hastings^ on- 
Hvdsoxi, N. Y., was removed to the hos- 
pital this week in a serious conditiosv 

F. R. Pierson Company is having three 
more houses added to the American 
Beauty rose range at Scarbpro, N. y. 
They are being Guilt by Pierson-Sefton 
Companv. They are of iron construc- 
tion, built on the edge and fiarrow plan, 
all connected. Eadi house is 27xS00 
feet and 15 feet high at the ridge. There 
will be no benches. The roses will be 
planted on the ground, four beds in each 
house. The style of house is a new de- 
parture here. The same firm is building 
three similar houses on Law's estate at 
Briardiffe, Ossining, N. Y. They will also 
be used for American Beauty roses, and 
will be handled in the same manner. 

TS4VBLBR. 



Saugus, MASS.~Malcolm Orr has pur- 
chased of Wm. Miller & Sons a piece of 
property consisting of ten acres of land, 
on whicn are greenhouses, each 20x150 
feet. Mr. Orr's specialty will be violets. 



ESCULENT VEGETABLES IN LIBEItlA. 

The most common are the sweet potato, 
cassada, yam and tania, writes Bmest 
Lj^on, donsul' General at Monrovia, 
Liberia, to the Department of Com- 
merce, October 5, 1903. The cassada is 
a root varying in size from six to eighteen 
inches in length and from three to eight 
inches in circumference. When it is cooked 
it tastes very much like a fresh chestnut. 
This root is the vegetable most exten- 
sively cultivated by the natives, and 
forms, with rice, their chief diet. The 
fecula of the cassada is made into tapioca. 
The .yam is another popular root. It is 
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GABSSHiifo is gotten up tor Its readers and in 
their interest, ana it hehooves you, one and «U, to 
ihake it interesting. If it does not exactly suit 
your case, please write and tell us what you want. 
It is our desire to help you. 

Ask axt QuxsnoiTB von please about plants, 
flowers, . fruits, yegetaoles or other practical 



We will take pleasure in 



T&B greenhotises at the establiiliinent 
of Samud Untermejer, Yonken, N. Y., 
illtittrated and described in our last 
Ustie, were congtntcted by tbe lx>rd & 
Buroliam Company, Irrinffton-on-Hud- 
•on, N. Y. 

Vakiovs things are sold to pat in the 
water to make cnt flowers last longer, 
sajs an Bnglish writer, possibly to arrest 
pntreiaction. A teaspoonfnl ot Condy's 
Flnid to a pint of water is probably as 
good as any of these. 

Albxamdbr Montgombst doesn't 
believe in drying off the tea roses. His 
method is to let them bloom ont natur- 
ally as mnch as they choose to do and 
this ^yes the plants all the check they 
need in midstunmer. A rose dried off as 
was generally done in the fftast takes a 
long time, well into the winter, befofe it 
gets to working freely again. 



mittee of the ChrysantfKnmm Society ctf 
America, hence it is Impossible to say 
whether the two are identical. 

Prbd. H. Lbmon, Sec'y. 
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gardening matters, 
answering them. 

Snn> us NoTBS of your experience in sardening 
in any line; tell us of your successes that others m«. m# • j. i. a.i 

may he enlightened and encouraged, and of your The Mexican ffOvemment has recently 

failures, perhaps we can help you. been petitioned for the exdnsiye pririlcge 

SnrD us PROTOGSAPHB OB Skbtohxb of Tour of establishing model plantations in the 

S?'hSfel?SSi'toS?Un'^^ "SSTy hlw ^?^ ^*°<^ ^^ *^ xtjpnblic for the cnltiva- 

them engraved fof ulBDiimro. tion of a fibrous plant commonly known 

• by the name of pita (Bromelia sylyestris) . 

The petitioner also asks for tbe ezdusiye 

CONTENTS. right of extracting the fiber fix>m the 

Glen Mary Tarrytown, N. T. (illus.) 689 leares of the plant and couTerting it into 

^lLi2m'S"^tellSSm"**"^*^"°**^'^^"'*^So ™««^^«i articles for home con- 

MeetingS ^rk superlntondents*(illus.)!!'.;;;!«i sumption by means of special machinery. 

The greenhouse 098 of which he daims to be the inyentor. 

—Oiting for young carnation plants 092 

A notable rose garaen 008 - 

-uOroUrds uBderVoVeminentaVaid!.\*!l!.\'.'!!.094 ^^ KAEMPFERl, 

iS*.\Su^eSSdS'.!?.^**.!l^^^^^^^^^ Ed. Gardbwng: - Can any leader of 

-Seasonable suggestions jUIus.) ....094 the Gasdbnuio tell me what is the 

A52SSSi?Sleh^w....7.r.?.^^^ fen? Some of ttie plants are a brigfit 

Vtidew on roses 090 golden color, yet they get an abundance 

^Sl^l^S^^^u''^ **' ^'*'***" 097 °^ water, all are growing well and many 

-rSpriBg°show\t^OT%jW.* n! y;V.!;.*.''.'.!!;;o97 loot perfectly healthy. H. T. 

Miscellaneous...^........ 098 it is difficult to saT just what is the 

=^?S;otpiiS?uJUI^^^^^^ mattet jrith the bed ot Iris K«mpfcri 

—Peonies at Peterson's (illus. ) 096 Try ennchmg the soil by adding well 

-goai** !» Jwj 22 decomposed manure. A small quantity 

-world's Pair notes 700 ^, ^^^^^^ ^j ^^^ ^^^^ j^jp ^^ ^^ 

half a teaspoonful of the salt to some of 
the plants that show the golden color, 
leaTin^ others tmtreated to find out if 
there is any advantage in the use of a 
fertilizer. L. . 



Caenatiom Qubbn Louisb is with some 
growers one of the best bread winners 
among the whites. 



DiCKSONiA ARTAMMncA, young speci- 
mens in 6-inch pots, make admiraue house 
plants, the fronds being hard and very 
peivistent. 

In the Ticinity of New York Asalea 
amoena lost its buds during the last 
wihter with the exception of those that 
w^re below the snow line. 

An elevated tank, with means of con- 
necting same to the water system in the 
houses by faucet, forms an easy and clean 
method of applying liquid fertilizers. 

AzALBA Dawsomi, One of the newer 
Ghent-mollis hybrids is among the most ^ 
beautiful of the hardy azaleas. The ' 
floWer is waxy white with a yellow 
blcjtch. 

B. V. Hallock, the well known Long 
Islknd seedsman, is making an elaborate 
teiirace alone the drive at The Ark, his 
cointry residence at Margaretville in the 
C^kills. 

j'apanbsb fern balls that have been in 
thehouses should be hung outside during 
thj summer months under the semi-shade 
of a lath house such as is used for arau- 
cadias. Thqr^wiU make a second growth 
of fronds in the fall and be in handsome 
shape for holiday sales. 



CHRTSAlflHEMUM SOaBTY OF AMERICA 

8PBCIAL PBIZB OPFBS. 

Nathan Smith & Son offer the follow- 
ing special prize for the Boston chrysan- 
themum show: $25 cash for the best 
twelve white chrysanthemums, American 
or foreiji^ origin, disseminated in 1904. 
To be judged from a commercial stand- 
point; stems, not less than 30 inches 
long; open to private gardeners only. 

WHITB MAUD DBAN. 

The advertisements and notices con- 
cerning the varietT White Maud Dean, 
now appearing in the trade papers, bring 
to mind the fact that on November 
26, 1898, John Lewis Childs, of Floral 
Park, New York, exhibited Chrysanthe- 
mum White Maud Dean before the New 
York committee of the Chrysanthemum 
Society of America, and the varietv scored 
eighty-five points. It was described as a 
sport Irom Maud Dean, white with 
occasional pink shadinss, and was 
granted a certificate. No. 164. The 
white sport from Maud Dean now being 
offered to the trade may be a variety 
entirely distinct from the one shown by 
John Lewis Childs in 1898, but the new 
sport has never been placed before a com* 



ASMftAGUS IN ROSE HOUSE. 

Bd. GardBMino: Can Asparans pin- 
Qotus be succdMfiilly grown on tienches 
in a rose house? what kind of soil and 
manure does it nled? How should the 
plants be treated ta secure good fronds 
instead of long string? N. £. B. 

Asparagus plumosuS may be success- 
fullv grown in a rose house on benches. 
Wdl decayed cow manure may be used 
with any good loam. If the variety A. 
I^umosus nanus is planted Instead of the 
type, iittle*or no trouble will be given as 
to running to strings. The fronds of this 
asparagus are being use4 In preference to 
strings generally, and the old smilaz is 
returning to its one-time popularity to 
be used when striqgs are needed. 

E.L. 



AILDEW ON ROSES. 

Bd. Gardbning: ^ What is the cause 
of mildew on roses? The ^ants grow 
very well but for mildew. We keep the 
temperature at about 60^ to 60^ at 
night. We spray in all bright weather 
in the morning, then graduaflv open the 
ventilators. We try to keep the tempera- 
ture between 60° and 70° in day time. 
Does the mildew come at nij^ht or is it 
caused bj^ the cold air coining in through 
the ventilators in cold, bright days? We 
try to get the houses wol dried before 

night. A SUBSCBIBBR. 

Mildew on roses can be traced to sev- 
eral different causes. The one which gen- 
erally produces it most abundantly is an 
uneven temperature, particularly during 
the niffht. This in conjunction with a 
badly drained bottom will always pro- 
duce an abundant crop of it, and the 
subscriber's description of carrying the 
temperature at about 60° to 60° at night 
points to the cause in this case. This is 
tar too wide a range to keep a rose 
house free of mildew. A night tempera- 
ture of 54° to 56° should be kept for the 
general dass of tea roses, and as soon as 
the thermometer ftgisters4° or 5° higher 
in the morning commence putting on air 
by degrees, increasing the same as the 
temperature rises, allowing for cold, cut- 
ting winds. Plants are like animals. 
Th^ thrive best and keep more healthy 
with an abundance of fresh, pure air. 
Regarding the time mildew comes, there 
is no set time for it to start any more 
than there is for a man to get a cold and 
sore throat. The same conditions that 
will produce one will also brinff the other. 
Let a man get a shower bath In a warm 
room and tnen expose himself to a cold 
current of air and the chances are he will 
have something more than a mere cold 
to fight. The same law applies to plants 
in a measure. There are man;^ wavs 
to produce mildew on roses besides tne 
above, but that is the most prolific cause 
of the trouble. To prevent its appear- 
ance a steady, uniform temperature at 
night, combined with a moderately dry, 
healthy atmosphere is needed. Com- 
mence opening the ventilators early in 
the morning as soon as the temperature 
begins to raise. Syringe ana water 
as required earl;^ in the dav but do 
not keep the ventilators dosed till it is 
done. A damp, undrained bottom to the 
house will always keep mildew there 
ready to start into life at any oppor- 
tunity. J. N. MAT. 
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The Gardeners' Club. 



We shall be pleased at all times to reoeive brief 
notes of general interest on praotioal oultural 
matters from gardeners for. nse in this depart- 
ment Notes of the movements of sardeners, 
changes of address etc., are also desiraole. 



NOTES OF PmSBURG. 

The midsummer meeting of the Botan- 
ical Society of Western PennBjlvania was 
held on the CTening of Jtme 16 in the lec- 
ture room of Carnegie Library, Schenlej 
§ark. Peonies were sent by the Spring- 
ale gardens, Cheswick, Pa., and Mrs. 
Alexander King, of this city. John Mar- 
ron, of Quaker valley, and George Elliott, 
of Allegheny, sent exhibits of roses and 
other seasonable flowers. A literary pro- 
gramme was carried out after the exhibi- 
tion. 

NOTES OF BALTIMORE. 

The Italian garden taste has struck 
Baltimore, and there have been two note- 
worthy examples of this style of land- 
scape gardening constructed, one by Dr. 
J. ^. Bmerson, near Druid Hill Park, and 
the other by Mrs. T. Harrison Garrett, 
on Church street. In both gardens the 
stone balustrades, basins, vases and stat- 
uary are said to be fine. In the former 
example many of the decorations • were 
imported expressly for the present use 
and the effect is much admired. As this 
style of gardening is striking to the eye 
it is likely to be contagious. S. B. 



MASSACHUSETTS HORT. SOCIETT. 

At the annual peony show of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, on June 
11, first class certificates of merit were 
awarded to E. J. Shaylor for Lady Alex. 
Duff, T. D. Hatfield for seedlings Nos. 
1 and 2 and Prof. R. T. Jackson for 
Richardson seedlings, Ferdinand Sto- 
liczka and Chas. Sedgwick Minot. Hon- . 
orable mention was given to George 
Hollis for seedling 623. The Kelwar 
silver gilt medal was won by A. H. 
Fewkes and the bronze medal by Geo. 
Hollis. T. C. Thurlow, Mrs. J. L. 
Gardener and E. A. Clark were also 
prize winners in several classes. 



EXHIBmON AT MONTREAL. 

The prize list for the fifteenth annual 
chrysanthemum show of the Montreal 
Gardeners' and Florists' show, to be 
held in Windsor hall, November 9*aad 10, 
has been issued. The secretary of the 
club is W. H. Horobin, 23 Closse street, 
Montreal. 

Prizes are offered for groups of general 
foliage and flowering plants and groups 
ofcl^santhemums, for specimen chrys- 
anthemums, miscellaneous specimen 
plants, including ferns, palms, orchids, 
begonias, etc.; for cut chr^santhemuqis, 
cut roses and cut carnations, for flof al 
decorations, fruits and vegetables for 
table use. In cut chrysanthemums the 
maximum prize is $24 for twenty-four 
blooms of not less than eighteen varie- 
ties. 



NOTES OF BOSTON. 



The annual rose and strawberry show 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety on June 21 and 22, was a great success, 
the exhibits filling two large halls. Roses 
were shown by the thousands, the list of 
varieties in all classes being very com- 
prehensively covered. Among the special 



awards wet« a certificate of merit to 
Jackson Dawson for hybrid multiflora, 
Minnie Dawson, and honorable mention 
for an unnamed Wichuraiana hybrid; a . 
bronze medal for Harriet R. Foote for 
collection of hybrid teas; silver medal to 
Robert T. Jackson for peony Samuel 
Henshaw, a Richardson seedling of phe- 
nomenal size and chai-acter; certificate of 
merit to Miss E. J. Clark for grape, 
Diamond Jubilee, this being its first show- 
ing in America; silver medal to Miss 
Cmrk for exhibit of fruiting pears, 
peaches, plums and nectarines m pots. 
The Blue Hill Nursery and Harvard 
Botanic Garden each staged extensive 
collections of garden perennials. 

The show of peonies was undoubtedlv 
the finest ever made in America. A col- 
lection of roses from the Arnold Arbore- 
tum comprised nearly seventy-five spe- 
c;ies. Sweet williams were a feature, the 
strains excelling any ever shown here 
before. 

On Tuesday evening the Gardeners' 
and Florists' Club hela its last monthly 
meeting for the season. There was a 
large attendance and interesting general 
discussion on topics of timely interest, 
and President Pettigrew had provided a 
collation of sandwi^es and coffee which 
was very acceptable. 



NOTES OF WASHINGTON. 

It gives me pleasure to announce that 
the Department of Agriculture is about 
to issue a history of the toad. I suppose 
there are a number of florists throughout 
the country who think they are already 
posted on the ways of the toad. I was 
at one time a promisinp^ amateur in toad- 
olo^. The late Edwin Sheppard, who 
in his day was well known amon^ New 
England florists, cherished a toad in the 
greenhouse as he would a rare plant, and 
they were sometimes so numerous as to 
become a nuisance by getting under-foot 
about the walks. However, all this is 
crude and unrefined knowledge. The 
Department of Agriculture will treat the 
toad, I have no doubt, from a scientific 
standpoint and bring out many new and 
interesting reasons why he should, like 
the eagle, the bear and the groundhog, 
be venerated by the American people: 

Secretary Wilson recently told the 
president and cabinet there is a red ant 
in Guatemala that kills the cotton- boll 
wevils, and he was having some ot 
them brought to Texas. The secretary, 
who is one of the best of men, ought to 
know, but I have been under the impres- 
sion that they had some native ants in 
Texas that were wonders for pugnacity 
and voracity. If kilting wevils was the 
business of ants, the Texas variety would 
have been at it long ago. 

Col. C. S. Bromwell has assumed the 
duties of the office of superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, succeeding Col. 
W. B. Symonds who goes to New York 
as a member of the barge canal commis- 
sion at a much higher salary. Col. Theo- 
dore Bingham, former incumbent, whose 
leg was recently amputated, is now said 
to be out of danger. 

•David Bissett has accepted a position 
with the Agricultural Department's 
bureau of plan^ industry. S. E. 



NOTES OF NEWPORT. R. I. 

Ja9. S. Cowles has again been awarded 
the contract to roll the beautiful Casino 
grounds for the annual tennis games, 
which he has done for more than twenty 
years. Mr. Cowles is the owner of a 
steam roller made by the. late Professor. 



Fairman Rogers and presented to him 
when tke latter left Newport. 

Some of the gardeners lost their nyop 
phsas last winter, ponds and tanks that 
nad two feet of water freezing solid to 
the earth. The Marliacea varieties atie 
the popular hardy sorts, being very 

Dr. Bimey, president of the Jamestoswn 
Golf and Country CIuIk is having the 
links put in condition for the season's 
plav. The grounds have been seeded and 
rolled and a number of enthusiasts have 
already begun playinf|[. 

Mrs. Ogden Goelet is having made by 
the Geo. A. Weaver Company some 
seventjr-five targe oak tubs for her bays 
of which she has a very large collection, 
probably the largest in Newport. 

The official buUctin and prosramme of 
the Newport Casino for'lOM is now 
being arranged. This wiH include the 
summer music, tennis and other sports. 

V. A. Vanicek has been renewing the 
evergreens on the grounds of the First 
Presbjrterian church, a great many 
having been killed during the winter. 

Andrew Johnson buried his daaghter, 
Annie Beatrix Johnson, last Wednwday; 
she was 21 years of age. Mr. Johnson is 
head gardener for Mrs. David King. 

SPRING SHOW AT TARRYTOWN, N. Y. . 

In the Tarrvtown Horticultural 
Society's June show of strawberries, 
roses and vegetables, held in the Young 
Men's Lyoeiim, Tanytown, N. Y., June 
14, the classes were well contested, the 
winners in the competition for gardeners 
being as follows: 

D. Mac Farlane, gardener for Mn. H. 
Walter Webb, Scarboro, N. Y., won a 
prize of $26 for the best va«e of hybrid 
perpetual roses, assorted, not to exceed 
fiftv blooms; the prize of $20 for the best 
collection of flowers cut from hardy 
perennials. 

H. NichoUs, gardener for Mrs. J. B. 
Trevors, won the prize of $5 for the best 
three quarts of strawberries, of three 
varieties; first for the best one quart of 
strawberries; first for the best collection 
of outdoor roses; first for the best twelve 
outdoor roses of one variety, and first 
for the best collection of twelve vege- 
tables. 

A. Grierson, gardener for H. Arnold, 
Portchester, N. Y., won first for the best 
six varieties of outdoor roses; first for 
best display of outdoor climbing rpses, 
and second prizes for perennials and' col' 
lection of roses. 

James Ballantyne, gardener for Mrs. 
George Lewis, Tarrjrtown, won first for 
the best three varieties of outdoor roses; 
first for the best display of antirrhinums; 
first for the best collection of f!owers cut 
from hardy shrubs, and first for the best 
colltetion of sweet peas. 

A. Wissenberger,gardenerforH. WiUets. 
White Plains, won first for the best vase 
of roses. 

Joseph Tiemey, of Hastings, N. Y., won 
first prize for best six varieties of vege- 
tables. 

There was a special exhibit of peren- 
nials by F. S. Pammer, and a collection 
of palms and foliage plants shown by 
the F. R. Pierson Company, which also 
exhibited a fine specimen of the new fern, 
which is a decided improvement on the 
Nephrolepis Piersoni. T. A. 

Vakcouvbk, B. C— On June 21 and 22 
the Horticultural Society held its 
first rose exhibition. Prizes will be- 
awarded for the best bloom of any indi- 
vidual variety. ... 
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Miscellaneous. 



ALOES, CIVET, ATRRH, AND INCENSE. 

Aden, Arabia, enjoys the distinction of 
being the export market of foar artidte 
of commerce to which no other port can 
in any way^ be a rival, writes Consul 
Wm. W. Masterson to the Department 
of Commerce under date of Febntary 29, 
1904. These four articles are cuoes, 
civet, myrrh and incense. 

SOKOTRA ▲]:X>BS. 

One of the. oldest drugs known in medi- 
dne is aloe8,.and by £ar the most valua- 
ble aloes come from the island of Sokotra, 
which lies jost ofi the East African coast 
from Cape Guardaiui. The drug itself is 
the bitter resinous juice of the leaves of the 
aloe pJant that has been hardened in the 
sun. The leaves are of a fibrous, fleshy 
nature, and in addition to the juice, the 
natives make this fiber into rope, many 
insisting that it makes better rope than 
hemp. The drug is brought to tnis mar- 
ket by the natives in buggalows or 
dhows, as their boats are cdled. It is 
here repacked and sorted and shipped to 
customers abroad. During the year 1 903 
there were 283 cwts. (31,696 pounds) 
exported from this place, of which 260 
cwts. (29,120 pounds) went to Europe— - 
mostly to London— and 23 cwts. (2576 
pounds) to Bombay. Several years ago 
an American house made a large pur- 
chase of this drug here in the market, but 
that one consignment is all I have ever 
heard of being shipped directly to the 
United States. 

CIVET. 

Civet is a pasty, yellowish substance 
that is taken from a pouch, near cer- 
tain glands, of the civet cat, which 
is found in Abyssinia. It is first of 
a yellowish color that gradually turns 
darker. It has a strong musky odor 
that to many is very disagreeable, but 
by manv of the women of this country it 
is considered an indispensable article in 
the perfumery line. It is rather hard to 
get a pure firtide of civet in the market. 
On aocoufit of the rather limited supplv 
audits corresponding high price, much 
of it is adulterated with lard, butter. 

fhee, and other greasy substances. As is 
oubtlesswell kno wn, d vet is one of the 
essential ingredients of nearly all of the 
high, dass perfames made, so there is 
alwavs a ready sale for it in the market. 
The Abyssinians put this dvet in small 
cattle horns whicn are packed in cases. 
It is sold by the ounce, the price ranging 
from 5 to 10 rupees ($1.60 to $3.24) per 
ounce, according to purity and color. 
There is only produced annually from 
250 to 300 pounds of this artide, about 
one-half of which is shipped to New York. 
A considerable amount goes to Fcance, 
and the balance is used by the natives in 
its natursd state. 

MTRSH. 

Myrrh is a gum resin that exudes from 
the cracks of a tree found in Arabian and 
East African countries. It flows rather 
freely, but the natives, in order to get a 
larger supply of the article, often bruise 
the trunks of the trees with rocks. The 
myrrh tree itsdf is a low tree, growing 
about ten or twelve feet high, with 
thorny branches. When the myrrh first 
exudes from the tree it is of a yellowish, 
whitith, buttery consistency that gradu- 
ally hatvdens and assumes a reddish semi- 
transparent color. It is used principally 
as one of the components of incense, and 
the best quality of it comes from the 



Somali country and lower Abyssinia, 
near Harrar. It is brought into thb 
market during the months of November, 
December and January, where it is sorted 
into three grades— light, medium and 
dark— and packed for shipment into 
casks weighing IV^ cwts. (168 pounds). 
As it comes into the market it is of an 
irregular shape and looks something like 
gum arable, but the taste is quite differ- 
ent, as myrrh has a bitter flavor and a 
peculiar odor. It is impossible to give 
the exact amount of this article shipped 
from this port The return tor 1903, 
after enumerating other kinds of gums, 
does not dassify myrrh under a separate 
head, but under the item "gums and 
resins, other sorts." Under this dass 
were exported 15,353 cwts. (1,719,536 
pounds), and of this amount I am fully 
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satisfied that 12,000 cwts. (1,344,000 
pounds) were gum mynh. This gum, in 
addition to its use as a mixture f'>r 
incense, is valued by the natives of this 
country as a great pain eliminator, and 
no matter whether a person is suffering 
from a fresh cut, a bruise, rheumatic 
pains, or from pains of anv other cause, 
an application of myrrn is always 
thought to afiord rdief. I have heard 
that the Chinese mix myrrh with feed to 
give to milch cows to improve the quality 
and increase the quantity of the milk. 
The Somali women put myrrh with 
water into a bottle, which on bdng well 
shaken, produces a lather that they use 
as a dressing for the hair. The Abys- 
sinians, when they go elephant hunting, 
smear themselves with this gum or a 



solution of it, as it is supposed to keep 
the elephants firom attadung them, pos- 
sibly on account of the odor. Qmm. 
myrrh sdls for from 4 to 8 annas (8 to 
16 cents) per pound, and the greater 
portion of it is shipped to Marseilles, 
Trieste and Bombay. There have been 
several shipments of the artide to New 
York during the past fiscal year. 

INCBKSB. 

Broadly speaking, the word incense, as 
generally used, applies to a manufactured 
or prepared artide that is used in worship 
by many rdigions, and the word frank- 
incense applies to a particular gum that 
is the pnndpal component of inoei^se. 
But commerdally the word firankincense 
is ncTer used and incense is the term used 
to denote the resinous pear or tear- 
shaped gum that exudes from a tree that 
is round in considerable (]uantities in 
British Somaliland, extending from near 
Berbera to within a short distance of 
Cape Guardafui. There is some little 
incense that comes from a region of 
country this side of Maskat, near the 
Arabian coast. However, this is of not 
as good color or quality as the incense 
from the Somaliland and there is some 
inferior incense found in certain parts of 
India, but by far the best and greatest 
quantity comes from British Somaliland. 
The incense tree never attains to a height 
of more than twelve to fifteen feet. It is 
a squatty, thorny tree, imsightly— like 
the myrrh and acada— and, again like 
them, grows in a desert country. 

Incense is commerdally divided into 
three grades, according to its color, 
which runs from a hsht yellow, a 
medium and a dark ydlow. It is not 
only used in worship, but many orientals 
use it to sweeten the breath and bum it 
in their houses to kill disagreeable odors. 
The crop varies from 20.000 to 30,000 
cwts. (2,240,000 to 3,360,000 pounds) 
and is gathered in the autumn and 
brought to this market by the Somalis 
during the winter months. The higher- 
prioea incense is shipped in boxes of 1 
cwt (112 pounds) and the cheaper kind 
in bags of 1 cwt The price ranges from 
2 to 6 annas (4 to 12 cents) per pound, 
according to quality. Incense is exten- 
sively used all over the Orient and last 
year 13,337 cwts. (1,493,744 pounds) 
were shipped to Bombay, which is a 
great distributing point, and 12,740 
cwts. (1,426,880 pounds) to European 
ports, the greater portion of it going to 
Marseilles and Trieste. There has never 
been any of this artide shipped direct to 
the United States, so far as the records 
of this consulate show. 



Common Plum Blossoms* 
The ornamental value of the common 
plum blossom is seldom appredated. 
Vet the Japanese use plum blossoms 
largely for decorative purposes. Any- 
one who has noticed plum blossoms care- 
fully must agree that they are distinctly 
ornamental, rivaling in this respect 
many of the decorative plants whidi 
are commonlv grown for their beauty 
alone. The illustration shows a spray 
of blossoms from a Chicasan plum tree 
displayed in a Japanese vase. Could 
anything on the same scale be more 
decorative? F. A. W4Ugh. 



PEONIES AT PETERSON'S. 
The extensive nurserv of P. S. Peterson 
& Son at Rose Hill, Chicago, isjust now 
the Mecca for hundreds of herbaceous 
plant lovers andthe£amous Peterson fidd 
of peonies espedally, is attracting wide 
and wdl merited attention. Peony dud- 
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ers and growers have come to regard this 
farm of that popular spring genas as one 
oi the most important in the land and any 
intelligence bearing upon the propaga- 
tion and dissemination of anj new varie- 
ties coming from here is pounced upon 
bv peony specialists with more than 
passing interest and avidity. Wm. A. 
Peterson regards the peony department 
of his vast nurseries as one of the most 
important and at this season, when this 
grand flower is at its height, the big nur- 
seryman spends a good share of his time 
in the fielas, with note book and camera. 
The Peterson nursery is among the 
largest in the country, the exact acreage 
being 480, the greater part of which is 
devoted to the growing of nursery stock. 

The peonies cover an approximate area 
often acres, and just at the present time 
about half of this space is one delightful 
sea of bloom and color. Scores of people 
from the city and peony buyers from tar 
and near are daily visitors, and the sight 
amply repays one the trip to Rose Hill. 
Mr. Peterson informs us that since the 
peony has been taken up here, at least 
1,200 varieties have been tried and 
tested, sifting the most desirable out 
until there remain about 800, which are 
retained and grown. Most of these have 
had their birth at the nurseries and many 
are vet in an undisseminated stage, on 
probation, as it were, until the^ manage- 
ment ha^ enough confidence in the vari- 
ety to give it out for commercial use. 
Many seedlings are started each year, 
and just now there are two extensive 
rows of mixed seedlings of an infi- 
nite variety of color and type, awaiting 
sorting and classification. During the 
period of three or four years of a plant's 
infancy, until it is pronounced to be in 
good bearing condition, every plant is 
given the closest attention, its points are 
guarded jealously, and it is nursed with 
tender care by men who know the peony 
from alpha to omega. Adjoining the 
large large field of flowers now in full 
bloom is a plot of perhaps one acre of 
imported plants, purchased from time to 
time by Mr. Peterson at a great outlay 
of monev. Many of these will be ready 
for full blooming next year while many 
are vet in their first and second year.: 

The blooms may be said to be at their 



height now, although certain of the later 
varieties have not vet started, while some 
of the earlier ones have passed their best, 
especially the singles. The season has 
been late, but the weather conditions 
which prevailed during the last four or 
five weeks, cold, steady and medinmly 
moist, have been highly propitious fo'r 
good blooms, vigorous foliage and strong 
stems. Mr. Peterson has a unique and 
comprehensive system of tabulation and 
indexing, by which he keeps in close touch 
with every variety tried out at the nur- 
sery. The originator, date of purchase, 
name, character and habit of every vari- 
ety is here catalogued for immediate ref- 
erence. The time of blooming from sea- 
son to season is carefully noted, also 
form, color, size, length of bloominff 
period, weather conditions, age and much 
other data is recorded. Peon^ growing 
at Peterson's, it will be noted, is not pros- 
ecuted in a haphazard and desultory 
fashion, but with a studied care, which 
must necessarily produce blooms and 



plants of the highest class. The soil of 
the peony field is kept weU groomed, 
drained and cultivated, each feOl a ^op- 
dressing of manure being applied. 

The grand staple Festiva Maxima ia 
seen here at its best. We have never seen 
any of superior bloom, size, color or 
shape. Another splendid white is Queen 
Victoria, not as tall a grower as Pestiva 
Maxima, and with a little more yellow 
tinge. A popular variety is Alexandriana, 
light pink, a strong and vigorous bloomer. 
Peterson's Modelede Perfection is a grand 
variety, head and shoulders above most 
other pinks. It is a bomb type and an 
early bloomer. Fragrance or Bdnlis 
Superba is about over this season, also 
the good Alexander Dumas. Golden 
Harvest, which originated, in Nebraska 
about four years ago, is doing well . here. 
It has a rich golden efiect, which grows 
pink as the bloom grows older. Sulfa 
Terra is a good white. Richardson's 
Rubra Superba is among the late good 
reds which is proving a great favorite. 
Duchess de Nemours (Calot) is one of the 

freatest and best of the newer varieties, 
t has a beautiful greenish tinge, clean 
bud and is a steady bloomer. Mr. Peter • 
son has had great success with this one 
since he first took it up six years ago. 
There are several rows of Feptivas. The 
plants never got as high as Festiva Max- 
ima and the bloom is somewhat smaller. 
It comes somewhat late and has been a 
great favorite on the local market. It 
carries the same carmine flake in the 
center as the Pestiva Maxima. Lady 
Bramwell, the much talked of shell pink, 
is also seen here. Mr. Peterson is not 
enthusiastic over this variety, however. 
It is not what has been cracked up to be, 
showing an erratic tendency, sometimes 
not blooming as freely as is necessary in 
the successful commercial peon V of today. 
The bomb type Comte de Diesbach, a red, 
without ydlow stamens, is now in fine 

. form, as is Madame Geissler, a good rose 
pink with a remarkabljr clear color. One 
of the high class varieties is Souvenir de 
Gaspard (Calot). A good single is Adam 
3ede. There are some albifloras, sinsle, 
the parent of them all, in fine shape, but 

' none too plentiful. Among others, are 
La Coquette, fancy pink; Triumph of 
the Exhibition of Lille, a solid bloom, 
carrying a few yellow stamens and a 
desirable bleacher; Constance Devred,one 
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ol the first good reds coming in before 
Decoration day, which maj be considered 
one of ita greatest qnalificatioos; Henrj 
IV., rose ptnk, heavy, strong bloom, and 
myriads of others. 

Irises are also given a certain amount 
of space near the peony fields. They are 
now in fine bloom, although rapidly 
passing for the season. The accompanv^- 
mg illttS^ations show a portion ot the 
main block at peonies and part of the 
plot of irises. 

PEONIES IN JAPAN. 

Japanese flower lovers d^ not take it 
that one serioosly admires the peony 
unless he has been to the peony gardens 
at Kaniucawa, at "Marquis Ito's Kana- 
zawa," on the shore of Tokio bay. near 
the naval station, at. YokQsuka. Kana- 
zawa is three miles from the nearest sta- 
tion on the .Yokotnka railway, and its 
harbor is too shallow %r steam launches 
to enter save at high tide. One has to 
make a real pilgrimiige to the little vil- 
lage on the pine bordered island stream 
iwt to see the famous garden of peony 
trees,. many of which are two and thcee 
hnaiLred yearaold, and bear" each more 
than a JhttBdrtdhcnormons flowers at one 
tame. Jterquia^Ito has afittle vesso, a 
smaH ^tgr^yrt houie or dialet, for occa- 
sional reAtg% ott the shore of the ba;^, 
close beside a ptHe Qowed hilU and his 
neigbors, the Nagamkna^ hate, tils 
peonies, ta which ike elder ^talrsifiitn 
makes an annual visit. Last week tlii» 
grand old man of Japan found time to 
come down to his httle bathtng box by 
the-aea and have a look at the tWo great 
gardens of great flowers, and it ii a sight 
to soothe weary statesmen and please all 
eyes. 

Generations of this one familT> who 
are the largest land owners round, have 
tended, pruned, and petted their peonies 
until the pine trees that border the gar- 
den enclosures are venerable giants, lilt- 
ing their branches high' in air over the 
peony trees that have grown only as tall 
as our home lilac bushes in the same time. 
Just • now they are a mass of gorgeous 
pink, white, lilac and variegated bios-* 
soms, measuring from six to twelve 
inches in diameter, their satin^r petals 
curled, frilled and finished at their edges 
in many wonderful ways. The sunshines 
down on the great parterre of stately 
flowers, the wind sings in the lofty pine 
biranches, and when one has rested on 
t^e polished veranda and enjoyed them 
enough, the hospitable flower owners lead 
oiie through ahedge, past a shrine, and a 
tadl stone tablet cut with a Chinese poem 
in praise of peonies, to a second garden, 
w^ere a few hundred more low, stocky 
treesof many branches bear bunches of 
these magnificent flowers. The double 

eiiak peonies especially have a delicate, 
oney sweet fragrance that is most 
entrancing, the big white ones a more 
wieedy, vegetable odor. It seems sad 
that these noble, splendid flowers cannot 
each last even a week in fine weather, 
and rain is their ruin. The last buds are 
now open (May 4), the ground is all 
strewn with pink and white and lilac 
petals, and in a day the wind and rain 
may make wreck of the superb display, 
and the Nagashima family will cut hack 
and coddle their precious trees for the 
next twelve months in order to enjoy 
another flower show, as their ancestors 
have done for centuries on this Same spot, 
and as they trust their descendants will 
do ibr centuries to come. 

The dwelling house of this great coun- 
try place is all open to the garden in 



peony time, and the most . precious old 
gold leaf screens are set in pinrs in each 
room. The great rice graneries in the 
outer court were dosed fast, and the air 
of deserted quiet was explained by the 
fact that some of the workmen on the 
place had gone over to Yokosnka to 
take up their military service again, and 
all their fellow workmen in holiday 
attire with flags and banners had 
escorted them as a guard of honor. All 
the little village was gay with flAgs, and 
the huge floating fish that mark the 
boys' ftntival of the first week of May 
flew singly, in pairs, and groups, from 
bamboo poles. All young Japan was 
parading with fla^s and shouting Ban- 
sai! and when their elders returned from 
Yokosnka, marching in single file by a 
short cut across the rice fidds, and the 
gay red and white flags floated full 
against the bine sky and the pine trees, 
it was a picture of this real Japan. 

There is an idyllic teahouse on the 
shore of the inlet, looking out through 
ptfcdad islands to the wide Tokio bay, 
tiije smoke from YokosUka's busy arsenal 
aAd jracdn rising in a black pillar all day. 
The low, little row of separate houses^ 
joined together,, with their fronts wide 
open to flDong, narrow, irregular lawn 
of ^eett vdvet, are daintiness itself, with 
their spotteAs golden straw mats, thdr 
grained cedar woodwork a^d ceilings, 
their pretstj screens and fnctures. One 
pits in the exquisite rooms and looks out, 
first on the levd foreground of emerald 
grassi and then at three successive ter- 
race beds that border the sea and hold a 
triple row of great peony plants 7 and 
10 years old. There are some marvdons 
tints and shades, and variations among 
the hundreds of monster flowers that 
stand out against the open bamboo pal- 
ing and the blue sea; and beside the 
statdy flowers one has companies and 
families of flower loving visitors to watch 
as they dowly wander up and down, 
admiring the rare show. 

The private garden of the great land 
owner of Kanasawa and this garden of 
the '*Nojtma Kan'* contain the largest 
and finest peonies I have seen in Japan, 
and their setting so enhances the beanty 
of the great flowers that the peony gar- 
den of Kioto and the show tents at the 
Dotombori, in Osaka, are forgotten. 
The teahouse is a favorite resort of the 
officers at the Yokosnka navy yards, but 
this year none has time for pleasuring, 
and the teahouse people regret the war 
although kept so busy with rejoidng for 
the great deeds thdr old patrons are doing 
in the Yellow sea. The few foreigners 
who know and patronize the place can 
now have this litde paradise by the sea 
without such, eflbrt and arrangement 
beforehand and on the shores of tliis 
miniature inland sea there is a bit of real, 
intimate, old Japan to be enjoyed within 
sight of the most modem and npto date 
naval station.~£//fa R, Scidmore ia the 
Chicago Tribune, June 19, 1904. 



WOiaD'S FAIR NOTES. 

Great Britain has placed on exhibition 
on the south wall of the Horticulture 
building a number of photographs show- 
ing scenes in the Royal Botanic garden 
at Kew. They indude interior and 
exterior views of the herbarium and tem- 
pereto houses; also of the interior 
of the palm, succulent and fisrn 
houses, and the exterior of the museum 
and Jodrell laboratory. The lake, Alpine 
garoen, rhododendron dell and pinetum 
are also shown. The exhibit contains a 
plan- ol the Kew garden and also of the 



new park ofthe Borough of Hove and a 
design for a garden to a country house. 
This is much like the one at the rosaxy, 
as shown at Great Britain's building at 
the fair. 

The Missouri Botanical garden has a 
fine exhibit of edible mushrooms in the 
Palace of Horticulture. It indudes forty- 
five species and one poisonous form, the 
spring amanita (Amanita vema). The 
exhibit also contains a set of reports 
from 1890 to 1904 and an oil portrait of 
I^nry Shaw, the founder of fjie garden 
and of the ShawSchool of Botany. There 
are in the exhibit a number of photo- 
graphs showing the work of the garden 
pupils, sowing seed, making cuttings, 
repotting andcaring for dam»i» chiys- 
antbemumSi cauliflower, celery and other 
crops. 

C. A. Ydtilg & Sons, St. Louis, have 
placed ia th^ conservatory a handaome 
group of ba^, palms, hydrangeas, ferns 
and tuberous begonias. 



Orchids 

OrshM ( 



Our niuitnted and Deierlp- 
tive Catalogue of Orchids is 
now ready and may be had 
upon applloatlon. 



SUIIIIIT. N. J 




"Eflrcka" 

Weed KUler. 



Saves Weeding. Keeps 
Paths, etc, dear without 
disturbing or staioin; 
the gravd. 

Soluble Powder, readily mixed and applied. 
UiM SIzs lis. MMsgh for tOO squtrs yards, 76 cfo. 
•sell. Special prices to Cemeteries and buyers in 
large quantities. Full directions with each tlu. 

▼anghan'8 Seed Store, 

CNICAQOa NKW YORKi 

•4-8e Randolph St 1 4 Baratay St. 

When writing mention Gardening. 




Will produce a full crop of berries 
next June, if planted this tSaminer. 

DREER'S 

Md-SuMMT CilatocH 

offers a choice line of these; also Cclcfy, 
Cobbaoe, Caullfflo%ver and otberBeaaon- 
able plants. W rite for copy, FREE. 
HENRY A. DliEEIi,714ChS8tnaitSL,PhiiL.P«. 
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Nbw Yosk.— Robert Scott, ffardener 
for R. S. White until the death of Mr. 
White in an amtomobile accident laat 
March, and since gardener on the God- 
dard estate, Rosljn, died two weeks ago, 
aged 42 years. 

Matnabd Mass.— This vicinity was 
visited on Thursday, June 9, by two 
snow storms, the flakes falling until the 
unusual spectacle of white fields and gar- 
dens in June was presented. Peonies, fly- 
screens, lawn mowers and snow is a 
combination certainly worthy of record. 

Hilton, N. J.— Many of the strawberry 
growers here have taken up pansy grow- 
ing as a side issue which does not seri- 
ously interfere with the culture of the 
strawberry, and with such success that 
it is a question whether the pansy may 
not, before long, displace the strawberrv 
as Hilton's staple product. New Yprk 
city and Newark are the principal markets 
supplied. 

Utica, N. Y.- 
chased a tract of ' 
part of the shooting grounds of the 



Oneida County Sportsmen's Association, 
on which he will erect greenhouses con- 
taining 25,000 square feet of glass. There 
will be six houses, each 18x150. T^ 
will be joined at one end and wjtt be 
heated by two seventy-fiTe hqpe-power' 
tubular boilers, steam bang tmSi, These 
houses will be used enttic^ ibr growing 

roses 

Bassytown, N. Y. — The beautiful 



native prrju^niaiSi mtudi grow in^gtcat 
beaatj and abtmaamein toe peat aoH of 
tins locality, have been taken up Im a 
specialty by the Shatemuc Nurseries and 
a catalogue, both comprehensive atid 
instructive, has been' issued. The ten- 
dencj of the taste of to-day is in the 
dhrection of a better appieciation of our 
native shrubs and herbaceous plants for 
efiective garden work. 
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ORDKIIS BOOKKD NOW. 




FOR SALE AT A BARCMW 



c. 



Thi» beautiful place of three acres of land, two miles from 
center of a Wisconsin city of ^2,500 inhabitants; electric cars 
pass the place. The land alone is worth the price askedi ■^: 

B. WHITNALLf care Qtbeos Tniit Co., Milwaukee* Wfe. 



Four Books You Meed New. 

Ornamental Flowering Trees and Shrubs (Webster). 
Describes upwards of 1,300 varieties of ornamental trees and shrubs, $1. 

Modern House Plans for Everybody (Reed). 
Two hundred and forty pages, profusely illustrated, $1. 

The Fat of the Land (Streeter). 
Charming story of actual life on the modem farm, $K50. 

Quarter Acre Possibilities (Nutter ;and Keith). 

G>ntains many plans and useful architectural and landscape sugges- 
tions, $J. 

ANY OF THE ABOVE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF FRIGE. 



THE GARDENING COMPANY, 



Monon Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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USEFUL HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 

» 

We can Mpply any of the fellowiflg bookSv postiiaidt at the prices given: 



G1N8BNO (Kains).— At the pment time 
when 80 much interest is taken in ginseng 
it will be interesting to peruse this Tolnme, 
which tells all about the plant in a waj 
that all may understand. The 144 pages 
are freely illustrated. 60 cents. 

Hbdobs, Windbsbaks, Etc. (Powell). 
—A treatise on the planting, growth and 
management of heage plantslbr country 
and suburban homes. A volume of 140 
pages with twenty-two illustrations. 
50 cents. 

Thb Principlbs of Fruit Growing 
(Bailey).— The entire subject of fruit 
culture istreated very thoroughly in this 
illustrated volume of 516 pages. It is a 
book that no up-to-date fruit grower can 
a£ford to be without $1.25. 

Cabbagbs, Cauuflowbr and Alubd 
Vbgbtablbs (Allen).— The requirements 
of the important vegetables of the cab- 
bage tribe are given here very fnUv The 
book also contains interesting chapters 
on seed raising, insect pests and fungus 
diseases common to these plants. 50 cents. 

Asparagus (Hexamer).— A practical 
treatise on the planting, cultivation, har- 
'vesttng and preserving of asparagus 
with notes on its history and Dotany. 
This book is mainly devoted to the culin- 
ary kinds of asparagus, but there is also 
some reference to the ornamental species. 
50 cents. 

LandscapbGardbning (Waugh).— This 
is a very useful little book on uie art of 
liandscape gardening. It will be found 
exceptionally valuable to amateurs as it 
coven in detail the numerous problems 
that come to the owners of small gar- 
dens. It is freely illustrated and the pic- 
tures have been chosen with a view to 
informing the reader rather than deco- 
rating the book. 50 cents. 

Landscapb Gardbnqcg (Maynard).— 
The devdopment of landscape art within 
the past few years compds the wideawake 
florist to keep posted on this branch of 
the business, llie many suggestions of 
this book will be found h3pful every 
business day. It contains 338 pages, 
165 illustrations. $1.50 

How TO Makb Mohbt Growiko Vio- 
LBTS (Saltford).— This is by a practical 

Sower who has made a success of the 
siness. No grower of violets can a£ford 
to be without it 25 cents. 

Thb (jOLDPiSH JMulertt).— A number 
of florists find goldfish an attractive and 
paying addition to their business. The 
oiest advice is ^ven in every department 
of the subject, including construction and 
Care of the parlor aauarium, in this 
volume of 160 pages, handsomely illus- 
trated. $2.00. 

Thb Ambrican Carnation (C. W. 
Ward).~A complete treatment otall the 
most modem methods of cultivating this 
i^ost important flower. Illustrated. 
$2.50. 

Chrtsanthbmum Manuai« (Smith).— 
By an expert who has given his undivided 
attention for twenty years to the improve- 
ment of the chrysanthemum and its 
culture in detail. Profusely illustrated. 
25 cents. 

Fumigation Mbthods (Johnson).— A 
' practical treatise on cheap and efiective 
means of destroying insect pcsts. Hand- 
somely bound and profosely illustrated; 
')50 pages. ^ $1.00. 



How TO (htow C^itt Plowbri (Hunt)'. 
—The on^y book on the subject. It is a 
thbroitthfy reUabk work byaneminentlv 
suooesml practical florist. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBKHOUSe CONSTRUCTIOM (Taft).— It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it larse or 
small, and that too in a idain,. easify un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.60. 

Bulbs and Tubbrous Rootbd Plants 
(Allen).— Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work by a specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, caniias, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and all manner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 
/Mushrooms: How to Grow Thbm 
(Falconer).— The only American book on 
the subject, 29 iDustrations. Written bv 
a practical mushroom grower who telis 
the whole story so tersdv and plainlv 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

SuccBSB DC Markbt Gardbnino (Raw- 
son).— Written bv one of the most promi- 
nent and sucoessnd market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the laigest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

Thb Rosb (BUwanger).— The standard 
work on roses in this countrjr and written 
from a field afibrding the widest experi- 
ence in practical knot ledge and opportu- 
nities for oomparisoa, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

Thb Bigglb Bbrrt Book (Bigxle).— A 
iX>ndensed treatise on theculture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthfol colored illustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 6 currants, and 6 gooseberries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 50 cents. ' 

Thb Propagation of Plants (Puller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cessy^grafting, budding, cutting, seed 
sowing, etc., with every mampulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practioBl experience, \yf one of the most 
bruUant horticulturists hving. $1.50. 

Manurbs (Sempers).— Over 200 pa^; 
illustrated. It tdls all about artificial, 
frumyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the dmerent crops and 
the difierent soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and aU in such a 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 

DicnoNART OF Gardbning (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An encrdopsedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
r efe ren ce for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority on nomenclature. An Eng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
as in Europe. Pour volumes. $20.00. 

Window Plowbr Gardbn (Heinrich). 
75 cents. 

Small Pruit Cnltmist (Puller). $1.50. 



Thb Gardbn Stort (EUwaneer).— A 
ddightfiil book portraying the beauties 
anopleasures of gardening in the most fris- 
cinating style; it is eminently practical, 
and useful, too, for the author loves, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and has a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try. Price $1.50. 

PRtm AND Pruit Trbbs of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Pruit Gardbn (Barry). $2.00. 

Gardbning for Profit (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical Ploriculturb (Hender- 
son). $1.50. 

On thb Rosb (Parsons). $1.00. 

Truck Parming at thb South (Oem- 
ler). $1.50. 

Grnambntal Gardbning TLong). $2.00. 

Art Out of Doors (Van Renssalaer).— 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1.50. 

Thb Ploral Art of Japan (Conder). 
New, revised and enlarged edition. 
Colored and plain plates. $20.00. 

SwBBT Scbntbd Plowbrs and Pra- 
GRANT Lbavbs (McDouald). A very in- 
teresting sub^iect handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $2.00. 

Botanical Dictionary (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlaiged edition. $7.20. 

Thb Wild Gardbn (Robinson). How 
to make all outdoors beautiful, more es- 
pecially the wilder and rougher parts of 
the grounds about our homes, by the 
greatest master in that art. Splendidly 
Ulustrated fix>m life. $4.80. 

How TO Know thb Wild Plowbrs 
(Dana) . Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common wild flowers. D- 
lustrated. $1.75. 

According to Sbason (Dana).~Talks 
about the flowers in the order of their ap- 
pearance in the woods or fields. 75 cents. 

Thb Bngush Plowbr Gardbn (Robin- 
son).— This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
with hardy flowers pi all kinds, and teUs 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most every plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
man^r hundreds of illustrations. Its au- 
thor is the greatest master in ornamental 
gardening who ever lived. $6.00. 

Plant Brbrddcg (Prof. Bailey).— Deals 
with variation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin of garden varieties, etc, 
293 pages. $1.00. 

Thb Horticulturist's Rulb-Book 
(Prof. Bailey). — A compendium of useful 
information ror all interested in fruit, veg- 
etable or flower growing; 302 pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb Soil (Prof. King) .--Its nature, re^ 
lations and fundamental principles of 
management; 303 pages. 75 cents. 

The Plant-Lorb and Gardbn-Craft 
OF Selakbspbarb (Ellacombe). $3.50. 

Vbgbtablb Gardening (Prof. Green, of 
University of Minnesota) . $1 .25. 

Ahbrican Pruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts for Profit (Parry).— A treatise 
on the propagation and cultivation o^ 
nut-beanng trees. $1.00. 
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Hardy Shrubs 

AND CLiriBERS. 

Ghent Azaleas^ Azalea Mollis, Hardy Roses, Ampe- 
lopsls Vdtchli, Qematis Paniculata, Rare Conifers, tfis 
Kaemp£eri, Eulalia Japonica, with all hardy herbaceous 
plants and grasses suitable for fall planting:. Gttalogue 
on application* High-class Plants for the G>nservatory, 
Greoihouse, Lawn and Grounds of country plac^ a 
spedalty.«M«M«M«ii«ii«ii 

R R. PIERSON CO., 

-Tarr3^own-on-Hudson, N. Y. 




Calla Pevoniensis* 

Blotnins Callat from 8«6d In On« Ytir. 

The most beautiful and best Calla up-to-date, 
without a doubt. It Is equally valuable for pots 
and out. It pfoduoes from 8 to 4 times as many 
flowers at the older sorts. 

The seedlings oome true and will bloom profusely 
tbe first year. This Calla came from EnKland 
about years ago and is a great Improvement on 
U. Althiopica. Its willingness to bloom is phen- 
omenal, while its culture is of the simplest 

One year old plants often produce from to 8 
flowers which are of great beauty. They are pure 
white, large, and are borne on stout stalks. They 
are also good keepers. If sown at intervals of 4 
to weeks this Calla can l>e had In bloom all th« 
year. Pkt, 25 SMda. 26o. 

• NKW SWKET PEAS (Onr Own Set) 
8 NEW CHRVSANTHKMUIIS 
TNK SANTA ROSA POPFV 
A NEW STRAIN OP PENTSTEMONS 
STREPTOCARPUS NEW GIANT NYBRIDS 
THE CHRISTMAS PEPPER 
Are among the features of our liXM catalogue, 
which is sent to all customers of 1608 and to 
others who apply for it 

▼anghan's Seed Store 

CHICAQOa NEW VORKi 

84-86 Randolph Si. 14 Sarelty St 

Greenhouses and Nnneriei. Western Sp IngB, 111. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM MANUAL 

NEW BOOK BY KLMER D. SMITH. 



CONTENTS. 

iHTBODUcnoir. ^— — 

CHApm L— Hmtort. 

Plamtb.— Barly 

Stock. —Norelties and Scarce Variettet. ' 

Cbaptsb III.— PBOPAoanoK.-Oattins Bench.— Selection of Cnttlngi.— Making Cuttings.— Air 
and Temperature.— Shading.— Watering.— Saucer SyitenL—Bngliih Method.— DiTfiions.- 
Potting cuttings. 

Ohaptib IV.— SPBcnnnf Plants.— Soil.— Repotting —Stopping.— Drainage.— Final Potting.— 
Watering.-Staklng.— Disbudding.-Feeding. 

CKAPrm v.— MieciLLAiTBouB Plahts.— Standards.— For Market— Single-— stemmed.— Minia- 
ture.— For Cut Flowers.— Grafted —In Open Border.— Hardy Chrysanthemums. 

Cbaftbr YI.- Paoxiho Plakts —For Eipress.— For Mail.— For Export. 

Chaftu Y II.— Bxhibitiov Blocks.— Planting.— Firming.— Tlelng.— Watering —Spraying.— 
Airing —Shading.— Soaldiog.— Top-dressing.— RemoTlng Stoob.— Blind Growth.— Chemi- 
cal Fertilizers.— Liquid Manure.— Llme.—Iron.— Burning and Damping.- Buds and Dis- 
budding.— Bngliah Method.— Records. 

Cbaptsb VIII.— Exhibition Blooxs.— Grown out-of-doors.— Anstralian Method.— Shelter or 
Anng Harbor. 

Chaptir IX.— Combucial Flowbbs.— Feeding.— Bads.— Early.— Late.— Height of Plants. 

Chaptbb X.—lNBBCTB — Aphts.—Thrip.— Mealy Bug.— Grasshoppers.— Tarnished Bug.— Cory- 
thuca.— Grub Worm.— Cut Worm.— Lady Bug.— Golden Eye.— Chrysanthemum Fly. 

Chaptbb XL— Disb abbs.— Rust— Leaf Spot— Mildew. 

Chaptbb XIL— SBBDLnroB and Spobts.— Suitable Plants.— Fertilizing.— Seedlings.— Sports. 

Chaptbb XIIL— Pbbparino Exhibits -Plants.— Cat Flowers.— Foreign Shipments.— Dressing 
Flowers. 

Chaptbb XIV.— ExHiszTioifs.- The Management— The Judge.— The Exhibitor. 
Chaptbb XV.— Ttpbs and Selbotiohs*— Types.— Selections. 

WC ARE NOW BOOKING ORDERS. PRICE. 25 CENTS, CASH WITN ORDER. 
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The Colors of flowers iiSL'Stii^'is; 



COLOR CHAVT. 



Arranged by F. Schuyler Mathews and lithographed by Prang, this chart Is now accepted 
as the standard in preparing color descriptions by many foreign houses as well as in 
this country. Prm, tS Siiii. Pii»ili. 

THB QARDBNINO CMIPANY, Mmm MMISff, GHKAOO. 
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8-NEW-8 

CALIFORNIA 
SWEET PEAS 



OF 

California Origia 

. AND 

K new WHITE Nastirtlim 

Will be futures of our 1904 
Catalogue. 

YAUanAN'S SEED STORE, 



CHICAGO: ^ 
84-86 Randolph St 



NKWYORK! 

14 Barclay St. 



Moshroom Growers 

' We wish to send you our drcalar on 
•'MUSHROOM SPAWNS.'* It tell about 

' spawns in gfoeral, and "Tissue Culture 
Pure Spawn" in particular. Most pro- 
ductive and sure yet. Will you send us 
your name? 

Pun Giilture Spawn Co,, 



ST. LOUIS. 
Bra. MO, 



NOW COHPLETK IN 
rduR VPUIHIS. 

Cyclopediaof 

American 

llorticulture 



Oomprialnf: saggettiont for puUlTation 
of bortiooltan 



planti, desoriptlona of 
the apeoiea of f^ltt, vegetablea, flowers, 
and ornamantal plants aold in the 
United Stales and C&nada, together with 
geographical and biographical iketohea 

By L H. BAIIEV, 

Proftiior of HorticuUnre in Cornell 

University, 

Attitted by WILHELM MILLER, Ph. D., 

Asioclata Editor, 

and laany wport Cultivators and Botanists. 



IN FOUR VOLUMES, 

Cloth, $20. Half Morocco, $32. 

IlltiBtrated with 3800 original engraTlaga. 
Cash with order. 



AMERICAN nORIST COMPANY, 

324 OearkM $t, Chteagti 




HITGHIN6S & CO., 



EsUblished 
1844. 



HITGHINGS' 

N«w 

MOGUL 
BOILER 

For HOT-WATEK 
•r Steam. 

Pipes. Fittings 
and Valves for 
6REENH0USE 
HEATiNB. 

Send four cents for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

233 Mercer St., New York. 



Mention Gardening when writing advertisers. 




Use Lord $ Bnrnham Co.'s 



Cast Iron flatters 

For Your Qreonhouses. They are 
straight, durable, and easily set in place. 
Being exposed to the inside heat of the 
house, they readily free themselves from 
snow and ice. Our gutters arc provided 
with grooves to catch drip from roof, and 
patent ii;on clasps for fastening sash bars, 
also fittings to fasten the posts under- 
neath. These gutters can be used with 
any style of house. 

PRICES UPON APPLICATION 

Mail ten centi to our New York Office for Greenhouie Construction- Catalogue; also Heating and 
Ventilating Catalogue, five cents each or postage. 



BURNHAM 



LORD & 

Now York Offices 
ST. JAME5 BLDO., 1133 BROADWAY, 



OOMPANY 

Oeneral Offlco and Works 
IRVINOTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 



Our rarin Annual for 1904, 

An authority on Sweet Peas, the leading 
American Seed Catalogue, will be ready Jan. I, 
'04, and mailed free to any address upon 
application. j*j*j*j»j»j*j*j* 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 



Situations and Help Wanted 

Advertisements under this he>d will be 
inserted in Gardening, six lines, or less, for 
25 cents per insertion. Advertise your 
needs in GARDENING. It will pay you. 



When you write an 
advertiser please state 
that you saw the adv. 

in Gardening. 




Vol. XII. 



llfUMBmA. 



CHICAGO. JULY i5« 1904. 



lOCBm. no. J55. 




A BRIDGE AT THE NATIONAL SOLDIERS* HOME, WASHINOTON< D. C.-8ee page 70«. 



NOTES BY THE WAY. 

ly. A. Martin, latdj gardener on Mr. 
Woods' place at Greenwich, Conn., has 
been engaged as superintendent for H. C. 
Mattbieson, Irvington, N. ¥., in succes- 
sion to B. Timm, and commenced bis 
new duties on Jalj 1. Mr. Martin for- 
merly lived in Irvington, where he was a 
general favorite with the gardeners. He 
was an active worker in the Tarry town 
Horticalttfral Society, and his old fellow 
members will be glad to have him back. 

At a fair held in the music hall at Tar- 
ry town, N. v., recently a large phono-, 
graph was put up for the most popular 
gardener. Each vote cost ten cents, and 
there was some lively work by the gar- 
deners mustering their many friends. 
Wm. Scott, gardener for J. Eastman, 
finally won out, with over 100 votes to 
spare. John Humphreys, gardener to Geo. 
Legg, was second, and P. Gibson, gar- 
dener to Mrs. Hall, third. 



The men engaged in the bulb business 
have their drummers out again looking 
up fall trade. At the Lenox, Mass., 
flower show there were present Messrs. 
Burnett, Campbell. Ringler and Scott, 
representing, respectively, Weeber&Don, 
and Vaughan's Seed Store, New York; 
Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., and 
the P. R. Pierson Company, Tarrytown, 
N. Y. The gardeners were sorely beset 
with this order of things. Thev used to 
look forward with pleasure to the annual 
visit of their seedsman or his man, but 
they swear that the drummers are now 
as numerous as Japanese soldiers and 
fully as persistent. They say: "It is no 
longer an annual visit, but a periodical 
visitation." 

Campanula pyramidalis and C. persici- 
folia are largely grown around Lenox, 
Mass., as pot plants. They make excel- 
lent subjects for piazza decoration. 
Schizanthuses are also much used for the 



same purpose. We saw here a very pretty 
variely, named Schizanthus hybrida 
grandiflora. The individual flowers are 
much larger than the type and the form 
of the plant bushier. 

We saw at Lenox, Mass., a quantity 
of the scarlet honeysuckle LoniceraHeck- 
rotti. This is the most beautiful of all 
the honeysuckle family, and we wonder 
that its use is not more general. Another 
little plant that ought to be more grown 
is Zinnia crispida. The flowers are like 
small cactus dahlias and bloom from 
early spring until cut down hj frost. 
Zinnia Scarlet Gem is another acquisition. 
The flowers are as bright as S. A. Nutt 
geranium. 

A bed of Duke of Zepplin, tuberous be- 
gonia, on John E. Parson's place, Stone- 
over (P. Prideaux, gardener), wasene of 
the prettiest things we saw in Lenox. 
The flowers are not venr large, but they 
are bright scarlet. The leaf is also pretty 
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and thejr bloom continuously. Th^ do 
well in either an exposed or shad^ place. 
The Pierson-Scfton Company is build- 
ing a new range of t^eenhouses for Cbas. 
Lanier, Lenox, Mass. The palm house is 
25x44 feet. It runs north and south, and 
a large, well equipped administration 
building is built at the north end of it. 
On either side, opening from the adminis- 
tration building and palm house, are 
various other houses, each forty-five feet 



The Greenhouse. 




Alexander McPhenon. 

(Superinteodeot of groandi and greenboasei, 
National Soldiers' Home, Washington, D. C.) 



lonff. Pacing north are the propagating 
and fern houses. Then there are rose 
houses (solid beds), carnation houses, 
chrrsanthemum and fig houses and two 
o^liid houses. There are at present 
two peach houses, running north and 
south, and they are being connected to 
the others by a corridor. The plan is to 
add similar nouses afterward to be used 
as graperies. This will make Mr. Lanier's 
greenhouses as complete as any in Lenox. 
A. H. Wingett is the gardener in charge. 

The Pierson-Sefton Company is also 
building a rose house, 20x40 feet, for 
Mrs. J. £. Parsons, of Lenox, and a simi- 
lar one for Mrs. Sturgis. 

George Middleton, gardener to William 
RockteUer, Tarry town, N. Y.. and his 
wife sailed for Scotland this month 
on a visit and expect to begone for about 
six weeks. 

P. Heeremans, foreman at Elm Court, 
Lenox, Mass., W. D. Sloan's place, is also 
sailing for a six weeks' vacation to Eng- 
land. Traveler. 



THE NATIONAL SOLDIERS' HOBfE. 

There are few more interesting points 
about the national capital than the 
Soldiers' Home, Washington, D. C, with 
its thoroughly equipped buildings, its 
landscape of woodlana and lake, and an 
important and attractive feature are the 
greenhouses, illustrations of which are 
herewith given. Alexander McPherson 
is the capable superintendent of grounds 
and greenhouses. A native of Scotland, 
Mr. McPherson was well versed in his 
profession when he came to the United 
States. Por a number of years he held 
important positions in the vicinity of 
New York. Pive years ago he came to 
the Soldiers* Home, and to-day there are 
many evidences of his handiwork to be 
seen there. S. E. 



HANLDINC SHOW CHRYSANTHEBfUMS. 

The early planted stock for exhibition 
blooms is now making rapid growth, 
the roots b; this time being well hold of 
the soil. Consequently the side growths 
are beginning to sprout out at every 
joint. These should be rubbed out as 
soon as they are large enough to handle. 
The beds should be kept free from weeds 
and the surface of them made as even as 
possible. Also, examine the soil down to 
the bottom to ascertain if its condition 
is the same clear through. It is likewise 
a very important point in growing fancy 
stock to see that the soil be made firm. 
Now is the time to attend to this part 
of the work, after the weeds have been 
cleared out, the surface made even and 
before the plants are staked or tied up. 
Most of this class of plants are ready 
now for staking or tying to strings or 
wires, according to the method you are 
in the habit of following. Either method 
can be adopted with success provided the 
main point— that of supplying means to 
carry the plant erect till its blooming sea- 
son—is ever kept in mind and properly 
carried out. 

As soon as the plants require to be tied 
up they should receive attention without 
delay. Care must be taken in applying 
water to the plants during this very hot 
weather, owing to the abundant syring- 
ings necessary now to keep a moist 
atmosphere. Considerable water falls 
on the beds, and unless a dose watch is 
kept some parts of the beds may be over- 
looked and become too wet, which will 
quickly cause a soft, long-jointed growth, 
and be a sure means of causing the plants 
to be an easy prey to any disease. Most 
varieties wiU bud up every little while as 
^owth goes along. The work of attend- 
ing to the removal of these buds and 
determining which growth to leave 
should never be left to the inexperienced, 
but should be performed by someone 
familiar with the work and varieties, 
because one wrong move at this time 
will take lots of time to recover from. 
If it can be done at all this season do not 
put this work off until the shoots have 
made several inches of growth. Attend 
to them right at the time they are 
large enough to handle without damage 



to the remaining shoot. Proper atten- 
tion to this detaugoes along way toward 
making it possible for you to be able to 
take the proper buds at the time you will 
want them later on. 

This fresh young luxuriant growth 
makes the very best stamping ground 
for aphis and other pests, and if not 
attended to in time very soon shovirs the 
effects of the neglect by the young leaves 
just unfolding being curled up and crip- 
pled, the same being noticeable during 
the entire growth of the plant. It ia not 
advisable to resort to fumigation as a 
means of prevention in this hot weather, 
and it is far less trouble and a surer 
means of keeping these insects in check 
by dusting with tobacco dust or spray- 
ing with tobacco water, choosing a time 
late in the day, when the house has cooled 
off a little, and syrin^ng the plants a 
little before applying it. This coola off 
the young, tender leaves, preventing the 
tobacco from burning them; also, the 
dust stays where you want it. Specimen 
plants and standards should have very 
careful watering after they have received 
the final potting, encouraging them to 
to break into frtsh growth by frequent 
syringings. In a very little while thev 
will show signs of a new growth, whi^ 
is an indication that the roots are taking 
hold of the fresh soil. It is then time for 
them to get a good watering to make 
sure of the soil being moist clear through. 
C. W. Johnson. 

POTTING OFF SEEDLING FERNS. 
The potting off of seedling ferns should 
now be proceeding rapidly, and in order 
to get the best results these tender young 
plants should be well protected from the 
sun and wind until they become estab- 
lished, and should never be permitted to 
suffer from lack of water. A shaded cold 
frame will answer very well for many of 
the strong growin|^ pterises, nephro- 
diums and polypodiums from this time 
until the nights get cool in the fall, but 
some of the more tender adiantums, 
davallias and gymnogrammas will be 
much more under control if we can keep 
them on a side bench ot the fern house. 
The cold frame is a most useful adjunct, 
and the ferns succeed there admirably in 
a favorable season, but the conditions 
may be more readily managed in the 
the greenhouse in case the weather proves 
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especially fickle. It is not yet too late to 
plant out Boston ferns on a bench for 
runners, the latter growing yery rapidly 
and producing Toung plants that wiU 

?roTe very useful later on in the season, 
'his also reminds us that there are fre- 
quently found quite a nnmbev of yaria- 
tions among the Boston ferns, the pro- 
cliyity toward S(K>rting among the neph- 
rolepis being quite marked, and it is a 
good plan to sdect this stock for propa^ 
gation with much care, using only such 
plants as show good habit and strong 
foliage. W. H. Taplin. 



FORCHfG AZALEAS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

Ed. Gardening: •— Would it not be 
adyisable to force kept oyer axaleas for 
next Christmas, as we find these plants 
have a tendency to flower sooner than 
the freshly imported plants. Y. 

Azaleas kei)t over and grown in this 
country during the following summer 
will set bud earlier and be much more 
prolific than the fresh imported stock 
seems to do in Belgium, ana it would be 
reasonable to suppose that they would 
force into bloom more readily and better 
for Christmas than new imported stock, 
but my experience with azaleas has 
taught me that this is not a fact. Except- 
ing Deutsche Perle, a double white vari- 
ety, I have found that newly imported 
plants will force into bloom for Christ- 
^ mas much easier and better, with larger 
flowers and finer color, than those grown 
one or more years in this country. 

Wm. K. Harris. 



IRON BOTTOn CARNATION BENCHES. 

Ed. Gardening: — - Would iron plates 
be as good as boards or slate in the bot- 
tom ot benches for growing carnations? 

J.S. 

Slate bottoms are not desirable for 
carnation benches as they are such good 
conductors of heat that the lower part 
ot the soil in the benches becomes too 
dry. Iron would be still more objection- 
able. If the plates were well perforated 
to allow of good drainage and a false 
bottom of wood, brick or tile placed 
above the iron, it might be all right but 
would hardly be worth while. 

W. N. RUDD. 



Trees and Shrubs. 



TO RESIST THE COTTONY SCALE. 

Although much has been done to 
destroy the cottony scale very little 
appears to be done in the right direction. 
Spraying to kill is but a temporary relief 
at b^t and cannot be relied on for any 
degree of satisfaction to the tree owner. 
Conditions which make it possible for 
such an insect to breed by the million, 
and destroy our large trees 'are not nor- 
mal. The msect is no more to blame for 
thriving than the tree may be for d^ing. 
The conditions which encourage the scale 
will soon kill the tree even though it were 
possible to keep the scale away- If Cfu'e- 
ml observations are made it will be 
found that a tree and the scale upon it 
are never both in a healthy or thriving 
condition. Conditions suitable for one 
are detrimental for the other. It is the 



trees which by nature are rank or strong 
growing that become infested, notably 
the silver or soft maples. If trees nearby 
are badly infested it will spread to the 
boxelder or ash leaf maple, next to the 
linden and finally to the hard maple. Of 
these the most impoverished are the first 
to become infested. Young, thriftv, fresh 
planted trees never spiead the dfisease. 
When an old tree very badly infested is 
cut down to a stumps the new shoots are 
strong and almost immune. Because of 
this many are induced to cut back their 
trees under a false impression that it is a 
cure, but long before the tree can attain 
its original size it will be worse off" than 
ever. Those who grow pot plants in 
greenhouses know how clean and thrifty 
the feverfew is until it becomes potbonnd, 
and on account of its rapid growth how 
universally it is infested with spider. If 
without stopping to destroy the spider, 
the plants are given a shift to larger pots 
they brighten up quickly. It is not 
necessary to take further space in citing 
many like comparisons which most 
plantsmen are familiar with in pot 
culture. 

The scale seeks for its subsistence a 
coagulated and deficient qualitv of the 
zetum flow of sap. The upward dow is of 
little or no value for growth or building 
purposes. When it reaches the leaves it 
is changed chemically. One of the most 
noteworthy parts of the change is the 
liberation of pure oxygen, which is the 
main dependence for animal breathing. 
Animal life would soon come to grief if it 
were not for this manufacture of the 
elaborated sap, which consumes much of 
the poison of our breath and returns to 
us pure oxygen to inhale again. When 
the foliage becomes infested with scale 
the elabor«;ted sap has not been sufficient 
to keep the leaf in healthy activity. This 
may be attributed to one or more causes, 
all of which are at the root. They are at 
times somewhat complicated, but there 
are three essentials that are necessary tor 
successful treatment. There is either lack 
of moisture, or a lack of air, sometimes 
both, and not infrequently the lack of air 
is caused by too much water. Theirfore 
the three essentials are air, moisture 
and drainage. The ground is usually 
trampled upon, making the surface hard 
and impervious and at the same time the 
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evaporation from tuch a surface is 
unnaturally rapid and cooling. It bein>r 
imperrious to the air, only the roots near 
the surface are able to ^ow, and surface 
roots are always meeting with misfor- 
tune except where the trees are sur- 
rounded with shrubbery. The small, 
fine rootlets which counterbalance the 
foliage, making their growth simultane- 
ously, must die by the thousands under 
such conditions. The lower limbs are 
usually cut away and the sun heats the 
surface ot the soil just as it should not 
do. With no shrubbery or dense tops, 
there is a withering draught under the 
trees just where it should be compara- 
tiyelT still. Nothing but dandelions and 
similar tap roots endure. Gardeners 
^ould encourage customers to plant 
shrubbery beneath their street trees. 
There are several reasons for this, the 
discussion of which would lead us away 
from the object of this short talk, which 
is to tell briefly what to do with a tree 
covered with scale, when employed to 
care for it. 

First, trim the tree if it requires trim- 
ming. They nearly always do. Then 
dean tree by spraying. So much being 
wen done you have removed some of the 
bad consequences but not the cause. 
Nothing has been added to the tree's 
ability for maintaining that healthful 
appearance which all trees will do when 
the requisites of its nature are afforded. 
After determining how far the roots 
extend from the trunk in all directions, 
divide the space into four equal parts, each 
section radiating at right angles from the 
trunk of tree, and dig out the ground 
from two of these spaces, which will eive 
an excavation somewhat the form of an 
an hour glass with the trunk in the cen- 
ter. Dig to a depth of two feet at least, 
in some cases more is advisable. Do not 
cut large roots off, or injure them more 
than necessary to get the soil out. 
Sometimes it is. best to divide the space 
into six parts in place of four and dig but 
two out. Before refilling the holes, look 
over the roots carefulr^. Any bruises 
must be made smooth with a sharp knife 
and painted to prevent decay until 
heako, just as the upper branches are 
treated. If the soil thrown out is a stiff 
clay mix in some lighter soil, decayed lit- 
ter or manure, bearing in mind constantly 
that it is the loosening and airaiting of 
the soil that is to be the principal factor 



in the tree's invigorated growth, and 
that such a mixture of the soil as will 
maintain the porosity for water occa- 
sionally and air always is what must be 
studied for and provided. 

Before refilling the excavation, put in a 
stove pipe at least six inches in diameter, 
and fill with stone of good site. The 
pipe will of course soon decay, but the 
stone will keep open a space in which to 
pour water at times of drouth. Keep 
the surface dry. Whenever artificial irri- 
gation is needed let it be "sub-irriga- 
tion." The good effects of this treat- 
ment will be visible the second year, but 
the third year the growth will be equal 
to a healthy young tree. The remaining 
portion of the ground in which the tree 
IS growing should be dug up and after- 
wards one portion every three years. 
The water has rejuvenated many old 
trees in this way. For sidewalk or street 
trees where there is not the usual accu- 
mulation of mulching of decayed branches, 
grass, etc., and not the requisite protec- 
tion of shrubbery, this treatment is abso- 
lutely necessary, especially since the 
advent of asphalt paving and cement 
walks. C. B. W. 



AamiBIA POLTGAMA, 

For a good, vigorous growing, hardy, 
deciduous vine, few subjects excel the 
actinidia. It is dean-growing and free 
from insect and fungous attacks. The 
variety illustrated is A. polyp;ama, sel- 
dom seen but deserving extensive culture. 
The grounds of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College are particularly rich in 
valuable plants from Japan, introduced 
by the late President Clark and W. P. 
Brooks, professor of agriculture, both of 
whom spent a number of years there. It 
would perhaps be impossible to find a 
better example of the subject of this arti- 
cle than the one which appears in the 
illustration. The growth is free and 
rampant, the broad dull-green leaves 
eventually becoming partly or wholly 
white on the upper suHace, making it a 
ver^ striking and pleasing object. The 
white flowers an inch in diameter which 
appear toward the end of June or early 
July are borne in pairs in the axils of the 
leaves, and extend along the entire 
branch. The flower stems are short so 
they do not appear above the leaves; in 
this way they may be better enjoyed 
when the vine covers a veranda, for the 
flowers are particularly fragrant. 

The one objection which might be urged 
is the fact that cats are attracted to it as 
to catnip. Professor Brooks relates the 
experiences and difficulties encountered 
by several persons in trying to establish 
it. However, if good protection is 
aflorded during the starting period, the 
plant will soon care for itself and little if 
any injury or annoyance need be feared 
from cats. Francis Canning. 



NATURAL SCENERY. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
an example of strictly natural scenery. 
The picture is typical and altogether 
common in perfectly wild woods. I 
think everyone will agree that it is a 

E leasing view; and as nearly everyone 
as seen similar views in nature, it will 
be easy to understand that the thing 
itself is much more satisfying than the 
very best photograph of it can ever be. 
Such wild brooks as this form one of t^e 
very best of nature's picture schemes, and 
one which pleases more people than 
almost anything else,— I would hardly 
except mountains or seashore. 
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SOY BEANS AS COVER CROP DRILLED. 



Considering the efiectiveness of this 
sort of picture, it is rather odd that this 
scheme is not oftener tried in park work, 
especially in parks where stnctlj "nat. 
oral*' results are aimed at. Situations 
suitable for such effects are not infre- 
quent, and it seems as though the scheme 
would not be hard to carry out. Never- 
theless I think anyone who has studied 
American parks doscly will agree that 
this sort Qf thing is Yery seldom at- 
tempted, and almost never well done. 
Wliy is this? P. A. Wavgh. 



Hardy Fruits. 



ITCH OF THE BROWNTAIL MOTH. 
In common with most of the towns in 
eastern New England, Lawrence, Mass., 
is suffering from the annual visitation of 
the browntail moth. The pest having 
finished his job on the vegetation has 
now turned his attention to the residents, 
and the Boston Journal comments as 
follows: 

Itch. itch. itch. 

1 itch an til I'm wTo*h 

And all becaate I chanced to meet 

The terrible browntail moth! 

Soatohl scratch! scratch! 
Wherever I may be 
And I'm glad my tongne don't atter 
The thoughts that arise in me! 

The people of Lawrence are competing 
with tne spring chickens in the scratch- 
ing line. As the saying goes they are 
literally "up to the scratch," and all 
because the browntail moth has been 
busy exuding his poison. According to 
some of the most active citizens just now 
afflicted with the moth itch every grain 
of poison the browntail moth exudes 
contains seventy-seven billion large, ripe 
itch ^:erms, all in full working order. 
Physicians are racking their brains for 
something that will bring relief. One 
physician was asked for the best remedy 
for the terrible itching, and he merely 
smiled and said: "Scratch." 



Cincinnati, O —Paul P. Peters, who, 
until about two months ago, was 
ensaged in landscape gardening about 
this city, died at the home of his 
brother, C. A. Peters, Huntington, W. 
Va., of heart failure, on June 28. Mr. 
Peters was very much interested in 
astronomy, and many parties were 
entertained by him at night, he having 
his own telescope, which he made him- 
self. 



COVER CROPS FOR THE ORCHARD. 

The gardener who has an orchard in 
his care, partictdarly if it be a young one, 
will at this season be considering the 
cover crop. The most approved meth- 
ods in orchard management include the 
cultivation of the soil and where this has 
been carefully practiced it will be found 
advisable to combine with the cultiva- 
tion some system of cover-cropping. The 
cover crop consists of any growth of 
vegetable matter produced on the ground 
after cultivation ceases adding numus 
and nitrogen to the soil according to the 
plants employed. 

Cultivating the orchard assists in mak- 
ing a more vigorous growth, but it is 
necessary; the growth shotdd be ripened 
in order to insure future results and 
withstand the winter; practical orchard- 
ists have discovered that to insure the 
uniform ripening of the wood, activat- 
ing must cease about mid July. In order 
therefore, that obnoxious weeds do not 
occupy the ground a system of cover- 



cropping has been worked out. This not 
only adds vegetable matter to the soil, 
but gives the roots protection during the 
winter and is often valuable in prevent- 
ing the soil from washing. 

Certain cover crops add more or less 
nitrogen to the soil when plowed under« 
plants di£fering in this respect, but the 
leguminous or so-called nitrosen gather- 
ers being the ones for which this credit is 
claimed. As nitrogen is an expensive 
fertiliser, a moderate addition may mean 
considerable financial gain. A common 
practice after the last cultivation has 
been to scatter the seeds broadcast, but 
frequently owing to drv weather or other 
adverse conditions it becomes a difficult 
matter to secure a ^ood stand, thus 
allowing weeds to get in. 

A better method of cover cropping con- 
sists in gaining time by sowing during 
the cultivating period. The cover crop 
is sown earlier and instead of broadcast 
it is drilled in rows about three feet apart 
and a moderate amount of seed is 
required. After sowing cultivation mav 
be continued with the sinc^ horse culti- 
vator between the drills. Thus the cover 
plants become thoroughly established 
and a first-rate stand is assured. It is 
obvious, of course, that clover and some 
of the other plants frequently sown for 
cover will not answer well for this 
method of sowing in drills. Such plants 
as soy beans, cow peas and Bmcx rape, 
however, seem to do better in drills tmui 
when sown broadcast. 

Many difierent plants have been rec- 
ommended and combinations of two or 
three have also been suggested, but the 
gardener must study his needs and soil 
conditions. The following plants have 
been tested and each presents some desir- 
able feature for the purpose. 

Clover.— Sown accoraing to the older 
method this sometimes succeeds very 
well. Mammoth is better than tlie 
ordinary red. 

Vetch.— The hairy vetch produces a 
heavy cover, contains a lar^ amount of 
nitrogen, prevents washing bv lying 
close to the ground, grows well when 
when sown in drills and is an excellent 
cover crop. 

Soy beans.— This is one of the best 
cover crops. See illustration. 

Common peas.— Canada peas, as these 
are also called, are sometimes sown, 
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especiallj in combination with back- 
wheat or barlej, which serves to hold the 
pea Tines dnrin/? growth, but this is not 
suited to the drill system. 

Buckwheat. —-This produces a good 
crop of vegetation. 1 1 leaves the ground 
in good condition though it does not add 
nitrogen; suitable onlj when broadcast. 

DwarfEssexrape.—- This has many of 
the qualities of a good cover crop. 

Considerable literature has been pub- 
lished on this question. Among the best, 
perhaps, is from the New York Cornell 
station, bulletin 198, by Prof J. Craig. 
Francis Canning. 
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TRAWSPLAWTHfG CELERY. 

Preparations for transplanting the 
celery for fall and winter use will now 
demand immediate attention. Many 
have perhaps commenced operations, 
but for main crops earlv July has always 
been satisfactoir. There are several 
ways in which celery may be grown, and 
it must be determmed before planting 
whether the crop will be wintered in the 
garden or lifted and stored in the root 
cellar. 

When the early crops have been removed 
the space a£fords a good place for the 
celery, or, according to a preconceived 
plan in crop rotation, provisions have 
oeen made elsewhere. A common practice 
is to utilize the space between com. This 
a£fords some shade to the newly trans- 
planted celery, but it is advisable that 
com nearing maturity should be selected, 
as shade is not good when the plants 
have taken hold. 

When the celery is to be lifted at the 
approach of winter single rows at dis- 
tances of from three to five feet apart will 
be found the more enconomical method, 
but for wintering in the garden the double 
row is better. In this method the rows 
are planted one foot apart with intervals 
between of ten or twelve feet to allow 
sufficient earth for banking. Whatever 
the method, the preparation of the 
ground is of the utmost importance. It 
should be well manured and plowed, 
and the soil made very fine. 

The double row system is a popular 
method with manv gardeners. Where a 
sufficient depth of soil exists a shallow 
trendi is made by using a one-horse 
plow, throwing a couple of furrows both 
ways. This is then well manured with 
well-rotted stable manure and dug. the 
soil at the same time being evenly fined. 
The width of this shallow trench usually 
admits the use of the garden roller for 
firming it evenly. A number of these 
shallow trenches are usually prepared 
about this time in anticipation of favor- 
able weather for transplanting. The 
weather most desired by the gardener is 
an overcast, damp or showery day, or, 
when a period of unsettled weather seems 
impending. The gardener gathers his 
force of men and accomplishes the task 
in short time so the plants may have the 
benefit of rains and clouds to get estab- 
lished. However, the operation of plant- 
ing and preparing the plants need some 
consideration. 

When taking up from the frames where 
they have been transplanted a trimming 
of the tops and roots is desirable. The 
plants should be sprinkled with water so 
no wilting occurs during any of the opera^ 
tions. A litlJe more care must be exer- 
cised with those transferred from the 
seed rows and it is frequently advantage- 



ous to use buckets which contain a por- 
tion of water thickened with soil or 
manure to immerse their roots in imme- 
diately. The plants are set in the rows 
six inches apart. After planting the 
usual Cfu'e in hoeing and cultivating must 
be taken, and in dry weather watering 
has frequently to be resorted to, but, 
unless tne watering is thoroughly done 
little good is accomplished. However, 
systematic and thorough watering with 
applications of manure water when they 
have attained some size will help 
materially. 

The illustration at bottom of page 695 
of the last issue displays the condition 
of a small vegetable garden at this 
season. The com is growing rapidly. 
The tomatoes are becoming rampant, 
the lettuce well headed. The lima beans 
are bavins^ their tendrils loosely tied 
to the poles and the whole garden is 
kept in good cultivation. 

Francis Canning. 



shoots may be eaten in a cooked state, 
and it is said the flavor resembles a com- 
bination of the flavors of the asparagus 
and cauliflower. The vegetable appears 
to be worth attention, but we doubt 
whether it will prove equal to seakale, 
which it appears to so closely resemble in 
the matter of cultural requirements. 
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CRANBE TARTARICA. 

The new vegetable to which M. O. 
Bishot, ex president of the Academic de 
Cuisine, Paris, has called attention, is 
Crambe Tartarica of Wildenove, a cruci- 
ferous plant closely allied to seakale, savs 
the Gardeners' Magazine. The flesny 
root is eaten by the Tartars, Hunffarians, 
and Cossacks, both in a cookedf and a 
raw state, and has a rather sweet taste. 
The sprouts, however, are of the most 
importance from a gastronomic point of 
view. On the approach of winter the 
leaves are removed from the plants, and 
if it is intended to obtain supplies from 
the open the roots are covered to some 
depth with sand or soil, and remain with 
their covering until the spring, when the 
yellowish- white shoots push through the 
soil and are cut for consumption. If sup- 
plies are required for use during the win- 
ter the roots are lifted and plfured where 
they will have the assistance of sufficient 
artificial heat to stimulate them into 
growth, or in other words be forced in 
much the same manner as seakale. The 



A disease of peas due to attacks of 
fungus, Pusarium vasinfectum, has been 
undkr observation in Holland for a num- 
ber of years. The afiected plants turn 
yellow and soon die, and an investiga- 
tion shows that the roots are the seat of 
the fungus attack. The or^p^anism caus- 
ing the disease has been isolated and 
studied on a number of media. It is 
believed to be closely related to the 
fungus which causes the wilt of melons, 
cotton, cowpeas, etc.. and the author has 
described it as P. vasinfectum pisi. n. var. 
Inoculation experiments have been suc- 
cessfully performed showing that this 
fungus is the cause of the disease. As it 
usually makes its appearance about June 
24, the disease is locally known as St. 
John's disease of pcas.—Ezperiment SUi" 
don Record. 



BUFF BALL CULTURE. 

Bd. Gardening: — Can you tell me 
where I can find how to grow the pufi" 
ball that some people eat and where to 
get the material to start such a bed? 

C. N. S. 

There is no spawn of the common 
edible puff balls on the market and I 
believe there is no one who could supply 
such material at present. In our general 
studies of mushroom culture we have 
obtained pure cultures of the spawn of 
several puff balls, notably the purple- 
spored species, Calvatia cyathiforme, 
and the brain-shaped form, C. crani- 
formis. We have not as yet, however, 
prepared any spawn of either of these 
species in quantities for distribution. 
Experiments have been begun with a 
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view Gf ascertaining if sacb species may 
be grown to advantage in beds or in 
other situations, under control. It will 
not be possible for us to report definitely 
upon such work for another year, our 
time having been thus far well consumed 
by a study of the conditions of growth, 
methods of spawn production, etc., of 
the common edible species Agaricus cam- 
pestris, and of one or two related spe- 
cies. If is to to hoped that some method 
will be developed whereby the puff balls 
may be grown for home use and for mar- 
ket. B. M. DUGGAR. 



PIPING VEGETABLE HOUSE. 

Ed. Gasdbning:—- How many feet of 
4-inch flue pipe will be required to heat a 
house 30x100 feet with hot water? The 
house is thirteen feet to the ridge and has 
5-foot posts. The pip^ are all to be 
under the benches. The house is for veg- 
etables and the thermometer sometimes 
goes down to 10° below zero. 

W. W. T. 

As the question does not state the tem- 
perature desired in the house or the 
classes of vegetables that are to be grown, 
it is not possible to give a very definite 
reply to the question. It is stated that 
the house is to be heated with hot water 
and it is inferred that ordinary 4-inch 
heating-pipe is referred to. If a tempera- 
ture of 50° will suflScc, it can be secured 
with ten lines of pipe while twelve lines 
will answer for 60°. If the ends of the 
houses are exposed, it will be well to 
have the pipes extend for at least a part 
of the way across the ends. 

L. R. T. 

ANGRAECUn SANDERIAIfUM. 
Angrcecum Sanderianum (syn. A. 
modestum), a charming, graceful and 
free flowering plant with spikes one foot 
long, bearing two rows o\ snow white, 
fragrant flowers, twelve to twenty or 
more in number, is now flowering in my 
collection. It was discovered by Leon 
Humblot in the Comoro Islands and 
sent to P. Sander & Company, who 
flowered it in 1888. It shotdd be grown 
in a warm house and is of easy culture, 
improving with age. In 1900 a plant 
was flowered by G. L. Ball in England 
which bore three racemes of twenty- six 
and twenty-eight flowers each. 

R. SCHIFPMANN. 



CHICAGO CHRTSAIYTHEnUM SHOW. 

The preliminary premium list of the 
Horticultural Society of Chicago*s fall 
exhibiton has been issued. There are 
some important changes noticeable from 
the list for the show of 1902, the number 
of classes being reduced and in certain 
cases the prizes are materially increased. 
The four classes for light and dark pink 
and light and dark yellow cut chrysan- 
themums with Viviand-Morel and Major 
Bonnaffon as color standards are retained 
with the usual classes for other colors. 
For the best 100 blooms $50 and $40 
are offered, and for the best 100 blooms, 
none to exceed four inches in diameter, 
$30 and $20. For the best three stand- 
ard chrysanthemum plants not less than 
30- inch stems, $50 and $40 are offered, 
and tor the best five standards, not less 
than 12-inch stems nor more than 24- inch, 
five varieties, $40 and $20. Prizes of 
$35 and $25 are offered for the best 
group of plants. 

For cut orchid blooms, best collection, 
$40 and $30 are offered: for the best 
collection of orchid plants, $40, and for 
the best fifteen geranium plants, one 
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variety, not over 10-inch pots, $40 and 
$25. Liberal prizes are offered for other 
miscellaneous plants. 

For the best fiftv American Beauty 
roses, $50, $35 and $20 are the prizes, 
for the best seventy- five Liberty $35 and 
$25. and for the best 100 Golden Gate, 
Bride, Bridesmaid, or any other variety, 
$20 and $12 each. The best twelve 
blooms of a rose never before shown in 
this country will win a silver cut worth 
$25. 

Carnations are favored with the usual 
classes for standard varieties and eight 
special classes each for 100 blooms of a 
certain color, with prizes of $10 and $7. 
A sweepstakes is provided to be won by 
the best 100 blooms entered in these 
special classes, $10 and $7 being added. 
Seven classes and a sweepstakes for seed- 
lings, twenty blooms, are provided, each 
with a $3 prize. The same is done for 
seedling chrysanthemums. Violets and 
horticultural novelties are provided for. 

Copies of this list may be had on appli- 
cation to Assistant Secretary E. A. 
Kanst, 5700 Cottage Grove avenue, 
Chicago. 



FLOWERS GIVEN TO FRENCH POOR. 

The Society for Flower Decoration in 
the Windows is doing excellent work in 
Paris, says a cablegram in the Pittsburg 
Chronicle, April 30. For the first time 
within man's memory charitable institu- 
tions, schools and the houses of many 
poor have potted flowers this spring in 
rich variety. The society holds that 
flowers are as necessary to the human 
eye as food is to the stomach and that 
to make poor people, and particularly 
poor children happy, it is not enough to 
give them food. There must be some- 
thing for the eye, too, and nothing cheers 
the eye more than pretty flowers. So 
the women of the society make it their 
business to distribute cheap potted flow- 
ers among men, women and children of 
the poorer classes who promise to attend 
to them, grow seeds and help decorate 
the quarters of their neighbors. At the 
same time the windows of schools and 
charitable institutions are furnished 
with flowers, and the municipality has 
been asked to put flowers into the offices 
and public rooms. The effect is very 
pleasing. 
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QkXSKKCR^ is Kotten up for its readers and In 
their interest, ana it behooves you, one and all, to 
make it interesting. If it does not exactly suit 
your case, please write and tell us what you want 
It is our desire to help you. 

Ask Airr Qumtions you please about plants, 
flowers, fruits, yegetables or other prantioal 
gardening matters. We will take pleasure in 
answering them. 

SiHD us Nom of your experience In gardening 
in any line; tell us of your successes thp.t others 
may be enlightened and encouraged, and of your 
failures, perhaps we can help you. 

Sbho tjs Photoobapbb or Skbtobbs of your 
flowers, gardens, greenhouses, fruits, vegetables, 
or horticultural appliances that we may have 
them engraved for QABDBBnrOb 
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GiFPOSD Pdcchot, diief of the Bnrean 
of Forestry, has had the honoraiY degree 
of Master of Arts conierred on him bj 
Princeton College. 

AccoBDiNO to the Gardeners' Chronicle 
the present year is the English centenary 
of the dahlias, seeds having been receiTed 
in that country May 20, 1804. 

Abutilon mbgapotamicum with golden 
Tariegated foliage makes a nice com- 
panion for Ycrbenas in a flowerbed. The 
best efikct is secured by planting two 
abutilons for every one verbena used. 

/ACKSON Dawson recommends as a list 
the most satisfactoty of the sinjgle- 
flowered hardy roses, R. blanda, ludda, 
ludda alba, nitida, setigera, repens, 
alpina, cinnamomea, provincialis, spino- 
sissima, rugosa, multiflora, Wichuraiana, 
sulphnrea and Arkansana. 



SOCDBTT OF AMERICAN FLORISTS. 

DBPARTMBNT OP PLANT KBGISTKATION. 

A. L. Thome, Flushing, N. Y., submits 
for r^stration seedling carnation Pil- 
grim. Seed parent, Mrs. Geo. M. Bradt; 
pollen parent, Mrs. Thomas W. Lawson. 
Color, dark cherry pink; large, symmet- 
rical and high centered; a good keeper; 
stems long and stiff; calyx does not 
burst. 

Wm. J. Stbwakt, Sec'y. 



TO DBSTROT IVT ARD MUSTARD. 

It has now been demonstrated that 
grotmd ivy and mustard can be destroyed 
through sprinkling with a solution of 
copperas (sulphate of iron), and that 
cereals are not injured by it. 



THE AHERICAR PEONT SOOETT. 

The American Peony Society was incor- 
porated at Albany, N. Y., July 2. The 
directors are siven as John H. Humph- 
reys, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Bdwin A. 
Reeves, of Cleveland, O.; Charles S. Har- 
rison, of York, Neb.: Wm. A. Peterson, of 
Chicago and Guy A. Bryant, Princeton, 
lU. 



GERARIUM BUDS DRY OFF. 

Bd. Gasdbning: — What causes fijera- 
ninm buds to dxj off? My stock is in 
good condition with this exception. 

H. G. A. 

This is more than I can answer with- 
out seeing the plants. It may be some- 
thing for a scientific man to reply to, as 
some fungus may be at work. In my 
experience amongst geraniums nothing 
like what appears in the query has come 
under my notiee. The plants growing in 
too dense a shade might be the cause, for 
a geranium dearly loves the full sunlight. 
Too much shade and too much water 
both at the root and overhead are possi- 
ble causes of the trouble. L. 



FREDERIC W. TAYLOR THE RIGHT MAR. 

It has been suggested that in view of 
the marked recognition extended to agri- 
culture at the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition and the enormous space allotted 
to this department, exceeding as it does 
that devoted to any other industry, the 
present would be an opportune time for 
some one to undertake the work of com- 
piling in some permanent form the facts 
of the development of American hus- 
bandnr and thus secure a complete his- 
toricu record of the wonderful progress 
of this art under American influences. 
If this work is to be taken in hand no 
man in the country is better qualified to 
do it full justice than the enterprising 
chief of the departments of agriculture 
and horticulture in the great exposition, 
Frederic W. Taylor. The colossal collec- 
tion of exhibits gathered together under 
his supervision furnishes the oest sort of 
material for the foundation of such a 
work and the efforts which have been 
necessaiy to assemble such a comprehen- 
sive display of the implements and the 
products of soil-tilling must have 
equipped Mr. Taylor peculiarly for this 
service to the American husbandman. It 
is to be hoped that he may be induced to 
undertake it after the close of the fair. 



SOWING DAISIES FOR SPRING. 

Ed. Gasdbning:-— Please answer the 
following: 1— What is the right time to 
sow daisies to have them in flower in the 
sprine to sell at the same time as pansies? 
2— What is the time to sow forget-me- 
nots for next spring? 3— Do you think I 
would have success in raising ferns in 
greenhouses with cucumbers? I have 
solid benches, with horse manure in the 
bottom. The heat is almost out now. 

F. H. R. 

1— BelHsperennisis the particular daisy 
inquired about, I presume. The seed 
may be sown at any time now, the sooner 



the better, to have good plants to bloom 
April and May next. I have known 
plants to flower in the fall when the seed 
was sown as early as ApriL 

2— Seed of forget-me-not may be sown 
about this time for blooming next spring. 
There are several varieties of forset-me- 
nots offered by the seedsmen. The dis- 
sitiflora is one of the best for spring 
blooming. 

3— It is uncertain whether it would be 
worth while to make the attempt to 
grow ferns under cucumbers Tne re- 
peated daily svringings that cucumbers 
require might keep the ferns too wet. It 
is not quite dear to me what is intended, 
whether to grow an assortment of ferns 
as pot plants or the adiantums for tfadr 
fronds. If it is for greens the ferns are 
intended forto associate with cut flowers, 
I would prefer to grow the As|»axB.- 
gns Sprengeri either for a winter or anum- 
mer supply. Most young terns, either in 

Sots or m flats, wotud be £ar better ont- 
oors in a shaded cold frame, where the 
sashes were raised suflidently high to 
admit abundance oi air and secured firmly 
so that wind storms could not cany 
them awav. L. 



AHERICAlf ROSE SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the incoming officers 
and executive committee of the American 
Rose Society held July 1 the following 
special prizes were formally accepted and 
request is made for publication in the 
horticultural press so that growers may 
be informed: 

For twenty-five pot roses, notdimben, 
not less than ten varieties, idlver cup, 
value $50, presented by Col. Chas. Pfaff. 
Boston, Mass. 

For twenty-five blooms of any Ameri- 
can seedlinff rose introduced in or since 
1901, President Montgotnery's prize, $25. 

For fifty blooms Killamey rose, $25 
offered by Siebrecht & Son. 

For Mty blooms La Detroit, $100 
offered by John Breitmeyer's Sons, divided 
into three prizes— $50, $30, $20. 

For specimen Wichuraiana hybrid, any 
variety, $15, presented by Benjamin 
Hammond, FishxiU-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

For fifty blooms Liberty, two prises, 
presented by J. B, Nugent, New York, 
$35 and $15. 

For twenty-five blooms of any new rose 
not yet disseminated, the flowers to be of 
adequate value, two prizes, presented by 
J. B. Nugent, $15 and $10. 

For display of cut blooms of roses, not 
less than five varieties and not less than 
twenty-five blooms of any one variety, to 
be competed for by growers outside of a 
radius of 160 miles of Boston, as meas- 
ured by railroad time tables, prize pre- 
sented by Benjamin Dorrance, sdver cup, 
value $100. 

The regular prizes of the sodety will 
consist substantially of divisions A. and 
D. of last year for named varieties of 
Teas, hybrid Teas and H. P.'s, twenty- 
five blooms of the first two classes and 
twelve in the last. Prizes $10 and $5. 

For American Beauty, twen^-five 
blooms, $10 and $7. 

Spedal prizes are offered by the Boston 
Gardeners' and Florists' Club, and also 
by the famous "old guard," particulars 
or which will be given out later. It is 
further hoped to add many spedal prizes 
to the list as now announceo. President 
Montgomery reporte a feeUng of much 
enthusiasm in Boston over the coming 
meeting, and he is hard at work father- 
ing in members. He reported five life 
members besides annuals. 
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The Gardeners' Club. 



We shall be pleated at all timet to receive brief 
notei of general intereit on praotloal cultural 
matter* from gardeners for use in this depart- 
ment Notes of the movements of sardeners, 
changes of address etc., are also desirable. 



NOTES FOR BEGINNERS. 

Red cedar and locaat are two of the 
most durable woods for greenhouse posts. 
For a structure 16 to 20x100 feet in 
dimensions sinJc them at least 3^ feet, in 
firm ground, and char or tar the portion 
to be buried. 

Bran, powdered sugar and pans green 
or rouffh-on-rats make a capital cock- 
roach oestrojer. Proportions: To a 3- 
inch pot of bran add one teaspooniul 
each of powdered sugar and the poison. 

Narrow post holes dug carefullj in line 
and the posts grouted in with cement 
and stones is cheaper in the end than the 
old fashioned way. Bnough cement to 
bind the stones is all that is necessary. 

One pound of lard, one teaspoonfuleach 
of powdered sugar and rough- on-rats, 
wdl mixed and pasted here and there 
beneath the benches, will destroy cock- 
roaches. 

Dry bran placed on the benches in flat 
receptacles will capture many snails and 
slugs, and remains good as long as it is 
kept perfectly dry. 

Leave the soil on the benches during 
the summer and water it occasionally. 
This will preserve it against warping 
and shrinking. 

Powdered white helebore is a sure 
destroyer of currant and rose worms, 
one-half pound to five gallons of water. 

Asparagus Sprengen thrives best in a 
cool temperature and can be grown in 
cold frames for summer cutting. 

In crossing marshy land when building 
greenhouses, dig down to firm ground if 
possible and fill in with stone. 

If compelled to use chestnut posts for 
greenhouses, tar them well at ground 
M^d, their vital part 

Persian insect powder is a good remedy 
for cut worms. Dust it on iht plants in 
the evening. 

Soil infested with eel worm should be 
sterilized by steaming before stock is 
planted. 

Hemlock is about the best and cheap- 
est lumber to use for benches. 

Have you tried growing nephrolepis in 
baskets of moss for stockr 



AT ORANGE, N. J. 



The regular monthly meeting and exhi- 
bition of the New Jersey Ploricultural 
Society was held Julv 1 m the society's 
rooms. Instead of the brilliant display 
of roses of two weeks ago there were the 
perhaps more statelv japan irises and 
Delphinium grandinorum flore-pleno, 
which has never been shown in such 
perfection before in Orange. Mr. Barr's 
gloxinias were of large size with blooms ' 
which entirelv concealed their foliage. 
John Crosbv Brown's collection of fruits 
and vegetables attracted by a tasteful 
arrangement in which tomatoes, large 
for this season, held a prominent place. 
The plate of Lord Napier nectarines was 
"as pretty as a picture." So close was 
the contest that the entire evening was 
consumed by the judges and there was no 
essav or discussion. One new member, 
George T. Smith, was elected. 

Additional prizes of $25 from Vaughan's 
Seed Store to be given at the fall exhibi- 
tion for the best twelve distinct varieties 
of chrysanthemum blooms and $5 from 



M. J. McKeman, secretary of the Blks' 
Society, for the best twenty-five chrysan- 
themum blooms, one or more varieties, 
were announced. 

Following is the scoring of the July 
exhibition: 

J. C. Brown, P. Duff i^ardea^r, Jap*xi irii, sweet 
pea* and Oelphlnium grand, fl. pi., 96; fraiti and 
vegetables, 75. 

W. Barr, A. Bodwell gardener, orchids and 
gloilnias in pots, first oertifloate. 

& Harttborne, A. Caparn gardener, Japan iris, 
first oertificate. 

A. C. Van Qaasbeck, Wm. Bennett gardener, 
Japan iris, delphinium, sweet William and gail- 
lai5la, «. 

Mrs W. Pierson, C. Ashmead gardener, Japan 
iris, 70; fruits and vegeubles, 45. 

C. Hathaway, H. Horneoker gardener, sweet 
peas, 06; fruits and Vfgetables. 6b. 

W. Rankle, D Klndsgrab gardener, specimen 
adiantum, 90; cherries, 61. 

O. D. Munn, J. Hayes gardener, poppies, certi- 
ficate. 

8. & A. Ck>Igate, W. Reed gardener, Japan iris, 
86: fruiu and vegetablss, 66. 

B*. J. Brocket, T. Maybury gardener, fruits, 45; 
▼egetables 65. 

The judges were Arthur Caparn, Jos. 
A. Manda and Chas. Ashmead. In addi- 
tion to these exhibits, but entered not 
for competition, were sweet peas treated 
bv the nitrogen fixing bacteria of the 
Department of Agriculture, shown by 
Wm. T. Hesse, of Newark, and a bunch of 
Vau^han*s Icicle radish and ths Early 
Forcing white radish of the United States 
government, shown by J. B. Davis. All 
were awarded certificates. 

Jos. B. Davis. 

NOTES OF NEWPORT, R. L 

A delegation firom the Newport Horti- 
ctdtural Society, consisting or Alexander 
McLellan, Charles D. Stark, John Finn, 
James McLeish, Colin Robertson, James 
Robertson, Andrew Christiansen, John 
Baumgartner, Alex Fraser, George Tay- 
lor, John C. Matley, Hugh Williamson 
and James Bo^fd, all well known Newport 
garcKuers, visited the Rhode Island Agri- 
cultural College on June 24, and were 
the guests of President Butterfield and 
the other officers of the college. The 
partv was shown everything pertaining 
to the college, and was much impressed 
with the splendid work the institution 
is doin^. They were most hospitably 
entertained and enio^ed every moment 
of their visit. The trip to Kingston, R. 
I., and return at this season is a most 
enjoyable one. 

A good illustration of the lateness of 
the season is seen in the blooming of 
sweet peas. At Stewart Ritchie's sweet 
peas last year were first gathered out- 
doors May 30; this season June 20 was 
the date the first flowers were picked. 
The growing conditions in both cases 
were exacUy the same, except the 
weather. This makes the season three 
weeks late; this is the estimate of the 
best ludges. 

William Postings, the head gardener 
for Winthrop Chamber, at Clifi Lawn, has 
an elegant collection of strawberries. 
The varieties most grown bv him aie 
Marshall, Gandy. and the old favorite 
Charles Downing; his berries show great 
care and most careful ctdtivation, being 
large, of perfect shape, and fine color. 

^nie hardy hybrid perpetual roses here 
were killed back so far last winter that 
thev have not made the usual growth, 
andf as a result the roses have very short 
stems. The cold wet weather early, 
when the plants needed heat, stunted 
their growth also. 

LENOX HORTICULTURAL SOOETT. 

The Lenox Horticultural Society gave 
a free exhibition of flowers, fruits and 
vegetables in the Lenox town hall on 
Wednesday, June 23, which was well 



attended by most of the leading residents. 
The exhibition itself difiered very little 
from others of the same kind. The 
exhibits of outdoor roses were neither 
numerous nor sensational, in fact we 
expected more. Several of the leading 
gardens were not represented and tlS 
effect of the very severe winter was very 
apparent. The stems were short and the 
list of varieties somewhat curtailed. The 
exhibition of indoor roses was fairly 
good for this season of the year. Severed 
varieties were shown and the vases of 
American Beautj, Liberty and Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria were very good, but 
the judges passed these over in favor of a 
rose orLa Detroit It must have been 
its youth that appealed to them, for it 
lacked the other attributes. 

Gloxinias were a feature of the exhibi- 
tion and well worth going to see alone. 
Fruit and vegetables also deserve to be 
specially mentioned. In Mr. Jenkins' 
collection of twelve varieties of vege- 
tables we observed several newkind8,and 
they certainly were very fine. Indoor 
fruits— melons, peaches, nectarines and 
figs— were also well shown, but the 
exhibit that appealed to us most was a 
very large collection of hardy herbaceous 
flowers, the most extensive that we have 
yet seen in this country. They were all 
correctly named and were certainly the 
most instructive thing in the whole hall. 
They were exhibited by Wm. Woods, 

Sardener on the Mrs. J. £. Parson's place. 
. subsequent visit to this establishment 
showed that twice as many varieties 
could have been staged, and at some 
future date we will have more to sav 
about Mr. Woods and his work which 
will be interesting. 

In the principal H. P. rose contest, 
twelve varieties, three of each, S. Cari- 

guist, gardener to Mrs. Winthrop, was 
rst; Gto, Thomson, gardener to H. H. 
Cook, second; J. G. Donohue, gardener to 
Morris K. Jessup, third. The winning 
lots consisted ot Monsieur Boncenne, 
Magna Charta, Baron de Rothschild, 
Mrs. John Lain^, Capt. Hay ward, Gen. 
Jacqueminot, Ulnch Brunner, Mai^aret 
Dickson, John Hopper, Gabriel Luizet, 
Paul Ncyron and Prince Camille de 
Rohan. 

First prise for the best twelve peren- 
nials was awarded to Wm. Woods, with 
Campanula persicifolia grandiflora, C. 
latifolia, Spirsa Araneus, double white 
and single pink pyrethrums, Lilium 
ele^ans, Gaillardia grandiflora. Iris Jap- 
onica, Gtllenia trifoliata. Phlox ovata, P. 
and suffhiticosa Marie Stewart and 
Dianthus deltoides. George Thompson 
was second. 

For the best collection of strawberries, 
B. Jenkins, gardener to Girard Foster, 
received first prize, with Marshall, Gandy, 
Nick Ohmer, Brandy wine, Welhnjrton, 
and Sharpless; W. D. Sloane, Elm Court 
Farm, second. 

Other winners of important prizes were 
A. H. Wingate, gardener to Chas. Lanier; 
R. A. Schmidt, gardener to G. G. Haven; 
A. J. Loveless, gardener to John Sloane, 
and John Dallas, gardener to G. H. Mor- 
gan. 

The F. R. Pierson Co., Tarrytown, 
N. Y., exhibited two plants <Kf Nephro- 
lepis Piersoni compacta, for which a cer- 
tificate of merit was awarded. 

Trayblbs. 



West Supbkiok, Wis.— F. H. Rock- 
wood has built a new house, 20x100 and 
plans to build two more, principally for 
raising lettuce and cucumbers. He raised 
a fine lot of pansies this spring, selling 
over 80,000 plants. 
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The Experiment Stations. 



Experiment »tBltoa wu f toiM will laifor lu by 
■endlncr short comments on tiwir ezpeilmeesmiid 



news notes of a oharaoter likely to interest our 
general readers 

Apple Thee Tent Caterpillar —The 
apple tree tent caterpillar is the subject 
of the Pennsylvaoia department of a^ri- 
culture's bulletin No. 120, the booklet 
being composed principally of plates 
showing the insect's habit and the dam- 
age it does to trees. The caterpillars are 
usually kept in check by parasites which 
kill thousands. The best treatment for 
this insect is to destroy the egg masses 
while the trees are leailess in the spring. 
A little practice will enable one to see 
them in even large trees, and with long 
handled pruning shears and a ladder they 
can easily be destroyed. 

A Model Farm.— An extract from the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
yearbook of 1903 describes a farm of 
fifteen acres near a PennsyWania city, 
which is owned by a clergyman and on 
which all the roughage for thirty head 
of stock, seventeen of which are cows in 
milk, is raised. Byery thing on this farm 
is conducted according to system. Its 
owner on taking possession of it in 1881 
knew nothing of farming. He learned 
his methods from standard books on 
agriculture. The soil, impoverished, 
when he took possession of the farm, has 
been greatly improved by skillful manur- 
ing. 

Strawberries —The story of the origin 
and evolution of the garden strawberry 
forms a chapter in the history of economic 
plants which is of more than usual inter- 
est to American horticulturists. To this 
subject and to thorough directions for 
the culture of the strawberry, which is 
declared to be an American product, 
Farmers' bulletin No. 198 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture is 
devotedi The soil best suited to the cul- 
tivation of the strawberry in the north- 
eastern part of the United States is what 
is known as a sandy or gravelly loam. 
A warm, quick soil, although naturally 
poor, is to be preferred to a heavy reten- 
tive soil well supplied with plant food. 

Barnyard Manure.— A well kept man- 
ure heap may be safely taken as one of 
the surest indications of thrift and suc- 
cess in farming, says Farmers' bulletin 
No. 192 of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. According to recent 
statistics there are in the United States 
in round numbers 19,500,000 horses, 
mules, etc , 61,000.000 cattle, 47,000,000 
hogs and 51,600,000 sheep. Bzperi- 
ments indicate that if these animals were 
kept in stalls or pens throughout the year 
and the manure carefully saved the 
approximate value of the fertilizing con- 
stituents of the manure produced bv each 
horse or mule annually would be $27; by 
each head of cattle, $19; by each hog« 
$12; by each sheep, $2. The fertilizing 
value of the manure produced by the 
different classes of farm animals in the 
United States would therefore be for 
horses, mules, etc., $526,500,000; cattle, 
$1,169,000,000; hogs. $564,000,000, 
and sheep, $103,200,000, or a total of 
$2,352,700,000. 

Spraying mixturbs and devices.— A 
most valuable document to orchardists 
is bulletin No. 243 of the New York 
Bxperiment station at Geneva, devoted 
to insecticides and fungicides and the 
methods of applying them. The spray 
mixtures are listed, their value described 



and directions for their preparation and 
use given. All the different spraying 
devices on the market are describefJ and 
their nerits shown. Bxperience akowa 
that with liqnd preparations the destmc- 
tion of fungus or insect is best accomp- 
lished when the liquid is broken into so 
fine a spray that it will rest on the leaf in 
mist-like particles and dr^ in that posi- 
tion, says the bulletin. It is beyond ques- 
tion that a pressure of from 100 to 120 
pounds give a finer mist than can be 
obtained with the same apparatus under 
a pressure of from 70 to 80 pounds. 
Herein lies an advantage of so called 
"power" sprayers. The character of the 
spray is also determined by the nozzle. 
No form of nozzle has been devised which 
gives a better spra^ than those con- 
structed on the principle of vermorel. 

experiment; STATION AT CHICO, CAL. 

The United States department of agri- 
culture has decided to establish a plant 
introduction garden and experiment sta- 
tion at Chico, Cal. Contracts for the 
necessary land has been closed and work 
has been begun on what will undoubt- 
edly be one of the greatest institutions of 
its kind in America. A beginning will be 
made 'with ninety acres, but it is the 
intention of the department to extend 
the area as the needs of the institution 
require. The garden will be devoted to 
experimental culture of the plants intro- 
duced from all parts of the world and to 
a careful studjr of plant life. 

Such an institution has long been con- 
templated by the agricultural depart- 
ment. California was selected for its 
location on account of dimatic condi- 
tions which admit of the culture of ten- 
der plants from the tropics and of north- 
ern products as well. The ideal location 
for such an institution is that which 
admits of the successful cultivation of 
the widest possible range of products, 
and the committee entrusted with the 
duty of selecting the site bdieves it has 
found it at Chico. 

This committee was composed of Prof. 
P. H. Dorsett, government expert, who 
will have charge of the institution, and 
Prof. A. V. Stubenrauch, of the Univer- 
sity of California, acting with Dr. A. [. 
Pieters, head of the division for seed and 
plant distribution. Messrs. Dorsett and 
Stubetirauch spent months in making a 
careful study of conditions affecting plant 
life in various portions of the state, visit- 
ing and carefully inspecting each locality 
likely to prove available. The decision 
in favor or Chico was reached some time 
ago, but the site selected could not be 
secured and another tract had to be 
chosen, which has now been done and 
the purchase consummated. 

Chico is situated near the eastern bor- 
der of the great Sacramento valley, sev- 
enty-five miles north of Sacramento, and 
was the most northerly point considered 
by the committee. Climatic conditions 
in California are affected but little if at all 
by conditions of latitude, the orange, the 
lemon and the olive being staple prod- 
ucts of a district that measures fully five 
hundred miles north and south. 



MiscellatKOUs. 



GoSHB.v, Ind.— The Lake Shore flower 
train recently replenished the flower beds 
8 1 the station here. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.— The move- 
ment for a new horticultural experiment 
station, discussed at a recent meeting 
of the Salt Lake County Horticultural 
Society, is rapidly growing and when the 
legislature meets it will be strongly pre- 
sented by those interested. 



MASSACHUSETTS HORT. SOCIEIY. 

BCMB AND STRAWBERRY SHOW. 

The June exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, held at Horti- 
cultural Hall June 21-22, was remarka- 
ble for its extent and the sup«rb quality 
of the flowers shown, particulany the 
peonies. The latter were certainly mar- 
vels in many instances. The general dis- 
plays of roses, arranged on sloping racks 
in vases of one hundred each, were effect- 
ive as usual, the contributors in this sec- 
tion being Miss S. B. Pay, Mrs. E. M. 
Gill, Dr. C. G. Weld, Peter Cairns, Walter 
Hunnewell, Mrs. G. H. Worthier, B. L. 
Lewis and W. J. Clemsen, the first five 
being the prize winners in order as named. 
A bank of tea and hybrid tea roses 
from Harriett R. Poote comprised a 
large number of valuable sorts which 
rarely receive attention in this latitude 
but which are well worthy of the extra 
care they require for protection, and a 
bronze medaJ was awarded thoiefor. 
The Sarah B. Pay prize, ofiered to ama- 
teur rose growers, was not awarded 
according to its merits because of a mis- 
leading defect in the wording of the 
schedule which did not make it plain that 
hybrid perpetuals were alone eligible for 
competition. The introduction of a 
•number of teas disqualified the exhibit 
which would otherwise have been 
adjudged as first. 

The display of native and other species 
of wild roses and the hybrids thereof pro- 
duced in recent years by Jackson Dawson 
was one of the most interesting features 
of the show and attracted constant 
attention from visitors. There were 
about seventy- five species shown, all 
labeled, and the parentage of each hybrid 
was also indicated. The prettiest of 
them all was the one named by Mr. Daw- 
son for his late vrife, Minnie Dawson. 
This is a seedling of R. multiflora and R. 
alba, bearing an abtmdance of symmet- 
rical, white, very double flowers. The 
first prize of the Theodore Lyman fund 
was awarded to Miss Sarah B. Pay, 
whose roses were as heretofore a prac- 
tical example of Woods Hole's superiority 
as a rose paradise. E. A. Clark, W. A. 
Rij^gs, gardener, won the second prize in 
this class, the exhibit being also of high- 
est quality. In the other rose dasses the 
Srindpal prizes were won by Miss Sarah 
>. Pay (who took nine firsts, induding 
that for best blooms of a variety intro- 
duced since 1901, the variety being 
Joseph H. Pay); Jos. H. White, who 
took two firsts; Mrs. O. S. Paige, who 
took three firsts; A. C. Bazelley, A. P. 
Estabrook, E. A. Clark and Wm. Whit^ 
man. 

Of equal or even greater interest than 
the roses were the peonies, of which the 
show was superlatively fine. Local 
celebrities in this spedalty were all there 
• and many of the flowers were of remark- 
able size and not far removed from per- 
fection. The prizes for collection of 
thirty or more named varieties were 
secured by T. C. Thurlow, A. H. Pewkes, 
Mears Estate and George Hollis respect- 
ively. George Hollis also had an inter- 
esting collection of seedlings and Dr. C.S. 
Minot, Dr. C. G. Wild, Mrs. J. L. Garti- 
ner, and Mrs. Gill were also represented 
by fine collections. Robert T. Jackson 
received a silver medal for Richardson's 
seedling Samuel Henshaw, and certifi- 
cates for Richardson's sc^edlings John 
Richardson and Walter Paxon. R. J. 
Thaylor received certificates for Mme. 
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Emile Lemoiiie and Marguerite Gerard 
and similar awards were given to George 
Hollis for Mary Louise Hollis and Sun- 
rise and to A. H. Pewkes for Avalanche. 
Among the varieties showing most sen- 
sational qualities were Summer Day, 
Pottsi alba, A. A. Gould, R. P. Whitfield, 
Minnie Claire, Dubois and Bmpereur 
Nicholas in Mr. Shaylor's group; Eugene 
Verdier, Marechal Vallaint and Milton 
Hill by Mr. Pewkes, and Dutchess of 
Sutherland, Thurlow's Double Red, Alba 
Maxima, Felix Crousse and Ladv Alex 
McDuff by Mr. Thurlow. Samuel Hen- 
shaw, the variety winning the silver 
medal, is a posthumous seedling of Mr. 
Richardson's, a flower of unequalled size, 
white and flushed with lively pink. 

Among the miscellaneous exhibits none 
showed up better than the sweet williams 
of which Wm. Whitman staged probably 
the finest blooms ever seen here. The 
large hall was flanked by two very exten- 
sive displays of hardy herbaceous plants 
from Blue Hill Nursery, and the Harvard 
Botanic Garden. These were arranged 
in artistic manner and each variety 
labeled. On the stage was a fine group 
of gloxinias with fern setting, from B. A. 
Clark. Warren Heustis showed cam- 
panulas and Rosa multiflora in a bril- 
liant mass. J. I. Bailey, J. Nylan, gar- 
dener, and R. & J. Farquhar & Company 
staged effective groups of palms. A very 
attractive group of palms, orchids, glox- 
inias and anthuriums, edged with St. 
Paulea, came from Mrs. J. L. Gardner. 
A silver medal was awarded to Miss B. 
J. Clark, John Ash, gardener, for a group 
of plums, pears, peaches, nectarines, etc., 
fruited in pots and a certificate of merit 
for the new grape Diamond Jubilee, this 
being the first exhibition of this variety 
in America. It was raised by Buchanan, 
of Kippen, Scotland. The berries are 
enormous, more nearly resembling plums 
than grapes. Peter Pisher was repre- 
sented by large vases of Enchantress, 
Mrs. M. A. Patten and Nelson Pisher and 
M. A. Patten by one of Mrs. Patten. 
Honorable mention was given Walter 
Hunnewell for a rare campanula Irom 
Siberia, bearing very long bells, creamy 
white abundantly speckled on the inner 
surface with violet dots. 



WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 

Murat Bony & Company, of Paris, have 
placed on exhibition in the Palace of 
Horticulture a section of greenhouse roof 
showing their patent system of puttvless 
glazing, of which they claim to have 
erected more than five million square feet 
in all parts of the world. The sashbars 
are of inverted T- shaped iron. The glass 
measures about six by one and one-half 
feet and contains a screen of brass wire 
with a half- inch mesh. The glass is held 
in place by means of a cap of thin sheet 
lead, which is fastened to the sashbars 
by means of copper clips. While it would 
undoubtedly prove very durable and 
might answer well as a covering for 
palm houses and large conservatories in 
countries with a mild climate, it hardly 
seems likely to be of value in sections 
where the mercury drops below zero. 

The nurserymen and florists of Cali- 
fornia have made a very large and very 
interesting exhibit of tropical and sub- 
tropical plants. Most of them are in the 
conservatory, but a large number have 
been used for the decoration of the Cali- 
fornia section in the various exhibit 
buildings and the grounds about the 
California state building. Owing to 
delays in transit many of them arrived 
in bad shape and dropped most of their 




BRIDGE OVER LAGOON LEADING TO PALACE OF MINES AND METALLURGY. 
(Copyrighted 1901 by LooiiUna PurohMe Ck>inpany.) 



leaves, but they have now practically 
recovered from the check. The exhibit 
contains a great variety of palms and 
citrous fruits, such as oranges, lemons, 
limes and pomelos. 

The floral clock has been in operation 
for a number of days and has attracted 
its full share of attention. As the dial is 
112 feet in diameter, the point of the 
minute hand has to move something 
more than five feet each minute. The 
mechanism of the dock and hour- dial 
seems to be working perfectly and the 
floral dial is even more of a success than 
was anticipated, as the figures of dark- 
colored coleus can readily be made out a 
long distance ofi" against the background 
of centaureas and cinerarias. The plants 
for the dial form a part of the exhibit of 
the St. Louis Seed Company. 

D. Moriarty, of New Orleans, has placed 
eight vases of carved and polished granite 
on either side of the walk connecting the 
palaces of Agriculture and Horticulture. 
They are nearljr five feet in height, w/th 
basins two feet in diameter. As they are 
valued at $1,200 a pair the number of 
orders that will be taken is not likely to 
be large, although as specimens ol the 
stonecutter's art they are certainly 
worthy of careful inspection and admira- 
tion. 

SCHEDULE FOR FLORAL EXHIBITS. 

The following schedule for floral 
exhibits has been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture of the St. Lrouis 
World's Fair: 



Cat Flowers (Florists'.) 
Cut Flowers (A.mat'rs') 



July 11-10 

" 18-88 

" 25-80 

Aug. 1- Gladioli. 

•• g-i8 Asters. 

" 15-20 (S. A. F. week) Gf^Deral Deoorationi. 

'' 23-27 Gladioli. 

'' S9-Sept. 8 GUdioll. 

Sept 5-10 Tuberoses. 

'• 12-17 Dahlias. 

«• 19-24 Dahlias. 

'* 20-Oct. 1 Aquatics. 
Oct. 3-8— Flower show by St. Louis Florists' club 
Oct. 10-15 

" 17-22 Wild Flower Show. 

<• 24-29— Natural Decorations by Children. 

31 Nov 5. 

Nov. 7-lS Pot Chrysanthemums. 

" 14-19 Cut 

" »l-2fl 



Special exhibition of cut flowers by 
amateurs July 18to23inclu8iYe. Entries 
close July 15, or Friday previous to the 
week of exhibition, and should be made 
to the Chief, Department of Horticulture, 
World's Fair, St. Louis, Mo. The dif- 
ferent sections of the country being 
so varied as to time of bloomin;?, any 
variety will be eligible for general display 
in any quantity. The general display can 
be made up of any vanety and any num- 
ber of varieties. The quality and quantity 
will be taken as the first consideration. 
Suitable awards, medals and diplomas 
will be given for meritorious exhibits. 
See rules and regulations governing these 
exhibits. 

Any person who wishes to make a 
special display of any kind of cut flowers 
at any time may do "so, rules and regula- 
tions being adhered to. Full schedule of 
flower shows will be furnished prospec- 
tive exhibitors on requisition to Chief, 
Department of Horticulture. 

The week July 25 to 30 inclusive will 
be given over to a special display of 
peaches. F. W. Taylor, 

Chief, Department of Hortictilture. 

FLOWER SHOW RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

All sufficiently meritorious displays will 
receive a reward. The first will be a 
diploma, the next a bronze medal, the 
next a silver medal, and the highest a 
gold medal. 

Suitable vases will be furnished by the 
Exposition management and exhibits 
will be properly staged where exhibitors 
do not personally attend. 

Judges will be chosen from the most 
eminent specialists for the respective dis- 
plays. 

All exhibits must be correctly and legi- 
bly labeled. 

Exhibits must be prepaid to the Expo- 
sition grounds. 

The superintendent will be empowered 
to remove any exhibition that is no longer 
attractive. 

A business card not to exceed 6x9 
inches may be displaved with each ex- 
hibit. 
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LONDON LBTTBR. 

The great event of the horticultural 
year has been the summer show held in 
the Temple Gardens, a charming oasis in 
the midst of London's crowded thorough- 
fares. Additional importance centered in 
the erent from the tact that the Royal 
Horticultural Society, responsible for the 
arrangements, is this year holding its 
centenary. The king and queen visited 
the show, and all that was lacking to 
insure a complete success was fine 
weather. There are not many striking 
novelties to record. Orchids were, of 
course, a strong feature. The most 
notable was thebigenric hvbrid between 
Cochlioda Noetzliana and Odontoglos- 
sum Pescatorei, exhibited by Chas. 
Vuylsteke, Loschristy, Ghent, Belgium, 
under the name of OdontiodaVuylstekea. 
The blue ribbon of the show was secured 
by W. Paul & Son, of Waltham Cross, 
who had a magnificent display of roses, 
prominent being Dorothy Perkins, the 
American introduction which has 
attained great popularity, Perle des 
Nteges, a pure white polyantha variety; 
Queen Alexandra, Kane, Prau Drusckki, 
Maman Cochet, Margaret Dickson, etc. 
The Messrs. Paul received the coveted 
Veitchian gold cup, presented bv Veitch 
& Sons, Chelsea, to celebrate the jubilee 
of the firm. Amongst the novelties I 
noted a new plant named Gloriosa 
Rothschildiana, with large carmine red 
flowers laced with gold at the edges. 
This was sent by Hon. Walter Roths- 
child. L. J. Drages Dom, Laeken, 
Brussels, exhibited a fine anthurium 
named A. Gustavii, with the bUde of 
the leaf heart-shaped. R. Irwin Lynch, 
curator ot the Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, contributed a collection of new 
varieties of Gcrbera Jamesoni comprising 
G. J. Sir Miehael, yellow; Mayflower, 
pink shaded with yellow; Bvaxigeline, 
pink; Brilliant, scarlet, and Canta- 
bridgensis, rosy pink. To give a full 
list of the exhibits would be to record 
a long array of names of the leading 
florists and nurserymen of Great Britain. 

Quickly following the Temple show 
there has been an international horti- 
cultural exhibition held at the gardens of 
the Royal Botanic Society in Regents 
Park. This was opened to-day Qune 6). 
A notable attraction was the superb 
display ot rhododendrons contributed by 
John Waterer & Sons, L't*d., of the 
American Nursery, Bagshot, Surrey. 
The firm has paid special attention to 
this branch, and of its nursery devotes 
sixty acres to rhododendrons alone. Its 
constant introduction of new seedlings 
has enabled it to secure a varied and 
extensive stock unrivaled in this country. 
At the show there were about 3,000 

?lants of a pleasing variation of shade, 
'he 120 varieties represented included 
Mrs. W. Agnew, pale rose, yellow center; 
Duchess of Connaught, white with lemon- 
colored markings; Michael Waterer, 
bright scarlet crimson; Gowen Waterer; 
white, slightly blushed; Pink Pearl, a 
bold bloom of flesh-colored pink; Mrs. 
John Penn, salmon pink. Carter & Co., 
High Holborn, London, had a grand lot 
of gloxinias, verbenas and carnations, 
and Watkins & Simpson, Fairstock 
street, Covent Garden, London, had an 
interesting array ot chrysanthemums, 
Collinsia bicolor, mignonette, Schizan- 
thus Wisetoniensis. Alonsoa Warsewiczii, 
etc. 

Orchidists from all parts of Europe 
were recently attracted to an important 
sale in London of a portion of the collec- 
tion belonging to Norman C. Cookson. 
The total sum realized was over £5,000. 



O. crispum Cooksonise, which had received 
a gold medal from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society orchid committee realized 
£672. The other prices were correspond- 
ingly high, attesting to the fact that the 
orchid cult is still a rich man's hobby. 
Mr. Chamberlain, of course, sets the 
fashion. 

On this side the value of combination 
and organization is being more fully 
recognized. The National Potato Society, 
formed at the beginning of the year, is 
making satisfactory headway and is 
receiving the support of many influential 
members ot the trade. Experiments are 
being made in twelve counties by the 
society as to the relative characteristics 
of the leading varieties of tubers. 
Arrangements are also being made for 
a big show in the fall. The fruit growers 
have their federation as well as the 
market salesmen, and now the working 
gardeners are aaxious to combine. Last 
week the British Gardeners' Association 
was formed, having for its object the 
raising of the status of the working 
memt^rs ot the trade; the regulation of 
the hours of labor, and the securing ot 
better wages. Mr. Watson, of Kew 
Gardens, is taking a keen interest in this 
movement. 

VARIED VIEWS OF HUB HORTICULTURE. 

Here are a few incisive comments of Bos- 
ton papers on Sux)erintendent Doogue's 
efibrts at decorative e£fect in Copley 
square. "You pays your monev and you 
takes your choice: 

Another of Saperintendent DooKue'i aoU has 
Of en itAK d. Hit oarUtn raUer was a dUplay of 
tultps that delishted and amnsed, and now he ii 
showine ap his versatility to advantage. Mr. 
Doogue's ability is winning all kinds of favorable 
oomment. His astonishingly Inlerestinie displays 
have b«en better this >ear than ever, and with 
every new production there in a new point to 

S raise. Mr. Doogue is a gardener emeritus.— 
\oiton Republic. 

The more frantic the oombinations, the plainer 
the demonstration fzrows that bortioultural fossl- 
nesB is out of place in the grand expanse of Cop- 
ley square Let there be a clear surface of pave- 
ment (with perhaps the Brewer fountain in the 
middle) is the consensus of the artists who fre- 
quent the Museum and the Library. Writes a 
good critic: Dear listener— We who are bitterly 
opposed to flower bed "borders'* and who have 
been pained by the recent astoundiog combina- 
tions of scarlet and pink, cerise and crimson 
tulips at Copley square, have at last joined those 
who are in favor of a sunken garden. We would, 
however, suggest sinking it about eighteen feet— 
nor would we oppose a surrounding wall I Our 
pain for this year is over, however, and with full 
oearts we submit the following song of thanks- 
giving: • 

Thank God that the tulips are dying 
Are dying and falling each day, 

And colors which pained us are fading 
Are fadiog and melting away. 

The scarlet, the pink and the crimson 
Which quarrelled and cursed as they lay 

Are gat' ering their borders about them 
And silently stealing away. 

—Boston Iranscripi, 

On Copley square the display of digitalis is 
something grand and surprising. Some 20,000 of 
these plants, in fine floral development, consti- 
tute the general display on this square, and add 
their novel and attractive effect to the other 
attractive features of the place. By the time 
they will have unfolded their floral flagi to the 
top of their masts and matured most of their 
blooms, successors. wi«h flowers also on a single 
stem, will occupy the fleld of beauty in the shape 
of gladioli, some 6.CO0 of which are planted in the 
beds of the square. Nor will the floral features 
alone constitute the summer aitraciions of the 
Copley square beds. Besides the grounds, bor- 
ders and other floral features a goodiv number of 
the go'den euonymus and other rich foliaged 
plants are placed so as to give tone and variety to 
the morekhowy but more fleeting flowers. 

Later in tbe summer other features will be 
added to the square, making it a centre of floral 
beauty to the close of the season. In the treat- 
ment of Copley square, as in that of tbe Public 
Garden. Mr. Doogue has again finely illustrated 
his enterprise and the wonderful fertility of his 
resources for tbe ornamention of the leading pub- 
lic grounds in his charge. Copley square has 
always been held to be a most dffllcult place to 



treat for ornamentation by the llorioulturist It 
is restricted in area and cannot be planted in 
trees owing to thoir obstruction of the nrround- 
ing architectural features of the locality. A 
costly sunken garden has been suggested, and a 
central fountain with grassy lawn, etc, but 
nothing snirge»ted appears to be as satisfactory 
as tbe presHnt system of treatment: certainly 
nothing would be more attractive from points of 
view around and above or from the level of the 
streets and avenue surrounding it.— Boston 
Herald 

The triangular ^'square" at the show point in 
the Back Bay section is the oblect of a great deal 
of pseudo-artistic criticism this year as for a 
number of years past. As the seaton of flowen 
comes on, faylt is found with the laying ont of 
the flower l>ed8, the combinations of colors, the 
figu'atlon, and with the fact that flowers an 
planted to b:oom there at all. Buoh a treatment 
of the ''square" is said to jar upon the eithetic 
sense of some people. 

What is proposed as a substitute? We are told, 
by all of the critics, that it must be something 
'dlnnified." There isa very strong feeling that 
if the whole * square" were paved with a stone or 
brick or asphalt or some other barren and heat- 
radiating materisl, tbe desired dignity would be 
obtained. Others suggest a little planUtton of 
evergreen trees. Others want to see an ''eques- 
trian statue" set up there— probably to add nor- 
ror as well as dignity to the situation. 

But, really, what is there nndignifled in this 
little patch of fresh bloomiagplanU in the center 
of the architectural show place? Doe^ it not 
give the onetoprh of color, of pleasurable relief, 
or delight to the eye wearied of stone and briok 
»nd pavement that is needed to complete the 
picture? 

Hundreds of thousands of peop*epass through 
Copley square every day, and we warrant that 
99.to0 out of ever/ 100.C09 find pleasure in the 
glimpse they get or this garden spot.— ^oxtoie ^sL 




"Eoreka" 

Weed KHler. 



Saves Weedini:. Keef>$ 
Paths, etc^ clear without 
disturbing or staining 
the gravel. 

Soluble Powder, readily mixed and applied. 
Lsrge Size lin. enough for lOO squtro ysrdt, 75 cte. 
etch. Special prices to Cemeteries and buyers in 
large quanUties. Full directions with each tin. 

Vanghan's Seed Store, 

CHICAGOi NEW YOUKi 

84.8e Randolph St. 1 4 Barotay WL 




/I. 

Plants 



Will produce a ftill crop of berrlea 
next June, if planted thia Summer. 

DREER'S 

■kUwMMf IMatogM 

offers a choice line of these; also Celery, 
Cabbage, Caulinowcr and otberseaeon- 
able plants. W rite for copy, FREE. 
HEMRY A. DREEII.7l4Che«t«rtSt.«illa.,P«. 
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FITCHBUSG, Mass.— H. P. Coggshall 
presented to the city forty-five acres ot 
land for park purposes, and has devised 
a sum of $25,000, the income of which is 
to be applied to the maintenance of his 
gift 

Bbskblbt, Cal.— Harvey M. Hall, 
instructor in botanv and assistant bot- 
anist to the agricultural experiment 
station of the University of California, 
left June 16 to make an extended trip 
through the Sierras for the purpose of 
exploration and collecting botanical 
specimens. 

Canandaigua, N. Y.— The second 
annual rose carnival was held June 27 
and 28, afternoon and evening, in the 
new Methodist church. There were 
sixty premiums in tbirtv classes offered 
to amateur growers of roses, peonies, 
carnations, some pot plants, herbaceous 
flowers, cherries and strawberries, while 
premiums were offered to professional 
and amateur gardeners for the best 
displays of potted plants, carnations and 
greenhouse roses. 



Grand Rapids, Mich.— Arthur Dietrich, 
foreman of the Grand Rapids Violet Com- 

gany, is confined to the hospital with a 
ad case of blood poisoning, caused hy a 
scratch on his thumb from a thorn of'^an 
American Beauty rose. For a time it was 
feared that amputation of his arm was 
necessary, but the member will be saved. 
Mr. Dietrich is recovering slowly. 



R0CHB8TBS, N. Y.— The contract for 
the new greenhouses at Highland Park 
has been awarded to Hitchings & Com- 
pany for $3,850. . 

Indianapolis, Ind.— H. H. Tall has 
been appointed floriftt at Garfield park to 
' take the place made vacant by the re- 
moval of Harry Stanley. 
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THE BEST ROSE NOVELTY. 

Dwarf 

Crimson Vaughan's 

Rambler 'J^'Z 

ORDERS BOOKED NOW. 




rOR SALE AT a bargain 

This beautifal place of three acres of land, two miles from 
center of a Wisconsin city of 2,500 inhabitants; electric cars 
pass the place. The land alone is worth the price asked. 

C. B. WHITNALL9 care Cftbem Trtiit Co., Milwaukee. Wis. 



Four Books You Heed Now, 

Ornamental Flowering Trees and Shrubs (Webster). 
Describes upwards of t,300 varieties of ornamental trees and shrubs, $(. 

Modern House Plans for Everybody (Reed). 
Two hundred and forty pages, profusely illustrated, $J. 

The Fat off the Land (Streeter). 
Charming story of actual life on the modem farm, $(.50. 

Quarter Acre Possibilities (Nutter and Keith). 

Contains many plans and useful architectural and landscape sugges- 
tions, $(. 

ANY OF THE ABOVE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 



THE GARDENING COMPANY, 



Monon Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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USEFUL HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 

« 

We can tfopply any of the following books, postpaid, at tho prices given: 



GncsBNG (Kains).— At the present time 
whea 80 much interest is taken in ginseng 
it will be interesting to peruse this volume, 
which tells all about the plant in a way 
that all may understand. The 144 pages 
are freely illustrated. 50 cents. 

Hbdobs, Windbreaks, Etc. (Powell). 
—A treatise on the planting, growth and 
management of hedge plants for country 
and suburban homes. A yolnme of 140 
pages with twenty-two illustrations. 
50 cents. 

Thb Principlbs op Fruit Growing 
(Bailey).— The entire subject of fruit 
culture istreated very thoroughly in this 
illustrated volume of 516 pages. It is a 
book that no up-to-date fruit grower can 
afford to be without $1.25. 

Cabbagbs, Cauuplowbr and Allied 
Vbgbtablbs (Allen).— The requirements 
of the important vegetables of the cab- 
bage tribe are given here veiy fully The 
book also contains interesting chapters 
on seed raising, insect pests and fungus 
diseases common to these plants. 50 cents. 

Asparagus (Hexamer).— A practical 
treatise on the planting, cultivation, har- 
vesting and preserviog of asparagus 
with notes on its history and ootany. 
This book is mainly devoted to the culin- 
ary kinds of asparagus, but there is also 
some reference to the ornamental species. 
50 cents. 

LandscapbGardbning (Wangh).— This 
is a very useful little book on the art of 
landscape gardening. It will be found 
exceptionally valuable to amateurs as it 
covers in detail the numerous problems 
that come to the owners of small gar- 
dens. It is freely illustrated and the pic- 
tures have been chosen with a view to 
informing the reader rather than deco- 
rating the book. 50 cents. 

Landscapb Gardbning (Maynard).— 
The development of landscape art within 
the past few years compels the wideawake 
florist to keep posted on this branch of 
the business. The many suggestions of 
this book will be found h<3pful every 
business day. It contains 338 pages, 
165 illustrations. $1.50 

How TO Makb Monbt Growing Vic- 
LBT8 (Saltford).- This is by a practical 

grower who has made a success of the 
usiness. No grower of violets can afford 
to be without it. 25 cents. 

Thb (jOLdfish (Mulertt).— A number 
of florists find goldfish an attractive and 
pajring addition to their business. The 
best advice is eiven in every department 
of the subject, including construction and 
care of the parlor aauarium, in this 
volume of 160 pages, handsomely illus- 
trated. $2.00. 

Thb Ambrican Carnation <[C. W. 
Ward).— A complete treatment ot all the 
most modem methods of cultivating this 
most important flower. Illustrated. 
$2.50. 

Chrtsanthbmum Manual (Smith).— 
By an expert who has given his undivided 
attention for twenty years to theimprove- 
ment of the chrysanthemum and its 
culture in det£uL Profusely illustrated. 
25 cents. 

Fumigation Mbthods (Johnson).— A 
practical treatise on cheap and effective 
means of destroying insect pests. Hand- 
somely bound and profusely illustrated; 
250 pages. $1.00. 



How TO Grow Qxrt Flowkrs (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. It is a 
thorouffhfy reliable work by an eminently 
sucoesml practical florist. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

(htBBNHOuse C0M8TKUCTION (Taft).— It 
tells the whole stoty about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too in a plain, eaai^ un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

Bulbs and Tubbrous Rootbd Plants 
(Allen).— Over 300 pages and 75 illustra- 
tions. A new work by a specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and all manner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out^ 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

Mushrooms: How to Grow Thbm 
(Falconer).— The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tmelv and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

SuccBSS IN Marxbt Gardbnoco (Raw- 
son).— Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and sucoessral market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing v^;etables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

Thb R06B (Bllwanger).— The standard 
work on roses in this country and written 
from a field afibrding the widest experi- 
ence in practical knot ledge and opportu- 
nities for comparisoki, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

Thb Bigglb Bbrrt Book (Bigele).— A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 88 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 50 cents. ' 

Thb Propagation op Plants (Puller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
oess-^g;rafiting, budding, cuttings, seed 
sowing, etc., with every manipulation 
pertaining to the subject It is tne voice 
of practical experience, b^ one of the most 
bnliiant horticulturists hving. $1.50. 

Manurbs (Sempers).— Over 2()0 pa^; 
illustrated. It tells all about artifiaal, 
fiEmnyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the mflerent crops and 
the difierent soils, how to aoply them, 
and how much to use and all in such a 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 

Dictionary op Gardbning (Nicholson). 
^An inimitable work. An enardopeedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority on nomenclature. An Bng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
as in Europe. Pour volumes. $20.00. 

Window Plowbr Gardbn (Heinrich). 
75 cents. 

Small Pruit Culturist (Puller). $1.50. 



Thb Gardbn Stort (Ellwanxer).~A 
delightful book portraying the beauties 
andpleasures of ^jardening in the most fiu- 
dnating style; it is eminently practical, 
and uMfnl, too, for the author loves, 
knows and crows the plants he writes 
about; and nas a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the coun- 
try. Price $1.50. 

Pruits and Pruit Tubs of America 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Pruit Gardbn (Barry). $2.00. 

Gardbning for Profit (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical Floriculturb (Hender- 
son). $1.50. 

On thb Rosb (Parsons). $1.00. 

Truck Parmino at thb South (Oem- 
ler). $1.50. 

Ornambntal Gardbning f Long). $2.00. 

Art Out op Doors (Van Renssalaer).— 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1.50. 

Thb Ploral Art of Japan (Conder). 
New, revised and enlarged edition. 
Colored and plain plates. $20.00. 

SwBBT Scbntbd Plowbrs and Fra- 
grant Lbavbs (McDonald). A very in- 
teresting sub'iect handled in a popular 
and masterly way. $2.00. 

Botanical Dictionary (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition. $7.20. 

Thb Wild Gardbn (Robinson). How 
to make all outdoors beautifiil, more es- 
pecially the wilder and rougher parts of 
the grounds about our homes, by the 
greatest master in that art. Splendidly 
Slustrated fix>m life. $4.80. 

How TO Know thb Wild Plowbrs 
( Dana) . Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common wild flowerB. Il- 
lustrated. $1.75. 

According to Sbason (Danaj.^Talki 
about the flowers in the order of thdr ap- 
pearance in the woods or fields. 75 cents. 

Thb Bngubh Plowbr Gardbn (Robin- 
son).— -This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
with hardy noweis of all kinds, and teUs 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to securjc the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most every plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
manjr hundreds of illustrations. Its au- 
thor is the greatest master in ornamental 
gardening who ever lived. $6.00. 

Plant Brbbding (Prof. Bailey ).^Deals 
with variation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin of garden varieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

Thb Horticulturist's Rulb-Book 
(Prof. Bailey).— A compendium of useful 
information ror all interested in fhdt, veg- 
etable or flower growing; 302 pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb Soil (Prof. King).— Its nature, re- 
lations and fundamental principles of 
management; 303 pages. 75 cents. 

Thb Plant-Lorb and Garden-Crapt 
OP Shakbspbarb (BUacombe). $3.50. 

Ybgbtablb Gardbning (Prof. Green, of 
University of Minnesota) . $1 .25. 

Ambrican Prutt Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts for Profit (Parry).— A treatisf 
on the propagation and cultivation o( 
nut-beanng tms. $1.00. 
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Hardy Shrubs 

AND CLiriBERS. 

Ghent Azaleas^ Azalea Mollis, Hardy Roses, Ampe- 
lopsls Vehchii, Qematis Paniculata, Rare G>nifers, Iris 
Kaemp£eri, Eulalia Japonica, with ail hardy herbaceous 
plants and grasses suitable for fall planting. Catalogue 
on application. High-class Plants for the G>nservatory, 
GreoSbouse, Lawn and Grounds of country places a 
spedalty.«Maiaiututut 

R R. PIERSON CO., 

-Tarr34own-on-Hudson, N. Y. 




Calla Devoniensis* 

BlMMing Ctllat from S«64 In On* Yesr. 

The most beautifnl and best Calla up-to-date, 
wltboat a donbt. It is equally valuable for pots 
and out. It produces from 8 to 4 times at many 
flowers as the older sorts. 

The seedlings oome true and will bloom profusely 
the first year. This Calla came from England 
aboat 6 years ago and is a great improvement on 
O. Althiopica. Its willingness to bloom is phen- 
omenal, while its culture is of the simplest 

One year old plants often produce from 6 to 8 
flowers which are of great beauty. They are pure 
white, large, and are borne on stout stalks. They 
are also good keepers. If sown at intervals of 4 
to 6 weeks this Calla can be had in bloom all the 
year. Pkt , 26 Mftd*. 25o« 

8 NEW SWICT PKAS (Our Own Set) 
B NEW CNRVSANTHIMUMS 
THI SANTA ROSA POPPY 
A NIW STRAIN OP PCNTSTIMONS 
STRCPTOOARPUS NEW GIANT HYBRIDS 
THB CHRISTMAS PBPPCR 
Are among the features of our 1904 catalogue, 
which is sent to all customers of 1908 and to 
others who apply for it 

Vanghan's Etoed Store 

CHICAGOi NEW VORKi 

84-88 Randolph 8t, 14 Barelay 8t 

Greenhouses and Nurseries. Western Sp ings, 111. 
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The Colors of flowers 



Are best determined 
with the aid off Our 



COIOR tll4<r. 



Arranged by F. Schuyler Mathews and lithosraphed by Prant?, tbls chart is now accepted 
as the standard in i reparing color descriptions by many foreign houses as well at in 
this country. Prtoe. 16 CMli. PmImM. 

THB QARDBNINa COMPANY, Monon Bnndins CHICAGO. 
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SWEET PEAS 
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Win be features of our 1904 
Oitalogae. 
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84-86 itaiMMph St 
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Orchids 

OfsMd Gr«wert tnd laportirt. 



Our niastrated and Deiorip- 
tive Catalogue of Orchids is 
now ready and may be had 
apon appuoation. 



SUMMIT. N. J 



m riomsTS hail association 

iniaiei 11,600,000 iqnare ft of glass, and has 16300 
I fand. For pariloolars address 



JOHN Q. KSLKR. 8«o*y, SaddU Rlv«r, N. J. 



NOW OOMPLCrS IN 
rOUR VOLUMES. 

Cyclopedlaot 

American 

Horticulture 



Oomprisfng sncgMtiofis for onltivation 
of hortioartnral plants, detoriptlons of 
the speoies of fmltf, vegetobles, flowers, 
and ornamental plants sold in the 
United States and Oknada, together with 
geogiaphloal and blogiaphioal sketohes 

By L H. BAIIEV, 

Prtfftssor of Hortieuiiure in Comeli 
University, 

AMlsttd by WItHEtM MIttER, Ph. D., 
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Send four cents for Illus- 
trated Catiloj^e. 
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Hot-Bed Sash and Frames ^StST^SS^LSrs^Si: 

OUR SA8H ARB STRONG AND DURABLB. CONSTRUCTED OP RED GULP CYPRESS 

<«The Best to tlM dMapest." An Iron Bod is run through the center of all the Sash Bars, 

tying the Sash and giviiig support to the Ban. All Joints are white leaded and are held with 

steel dowel plus. 




'Special Potty" 
aadOreeahMaaOtaaaahrays carried la stock 

Send ten cents to our New York Office for 

GreenhSSse Hearting* and Ventila3ng' Cata^ N .Y. Office, Si JimetBulMlllfl, 1138 BfS^^ 

logue, five cents postage for each. | Gen'i Office &Wks.,irvington-on-Hudion,N. Y. 



Write to-day for prioe-Ust of Hot-Beds 
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Our Farm Annual for 1904, 

An authority on Sweet Pcas^ the leading^ 
American Seed Cataloguei will be ready Jan. 1^ 
'04, and mailed free to any address upon 
application, j^^^^^^^^ 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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ROCKWOOD HALL, TARRYTOWN, N. Y., RESIDENCE OP WM. ROCKEFELLER. 




THE VICINITY OF THE HUDSON. 

ROCKWOOD HALL, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 

The name Rockefeller is 
undoubtedly more widely 
known in America than 
any other. Even the 
youngest child at school 
learns for its first object 
lesson something about 
one or other of the many 

industries that the name 

oea M idd letoo. of Rockefeller is connected 
with. With such immense wealth at its dis- 
posal one is apt to feel that everything sur- 
rounding this family must be lavish and 
extravagant. But when we look deeper 
and begin to reason how that wealth 
was accumulated, the fact that it was 
not all *iuck" presents itself with force. 
There must at one time have been careful 
management and frugal living. A dis- 
position lor this is seldom acquired, but 
rather born in people. So instead of the 
pompous show oi wealth and lavish dis- 
play which might be expected, we ques- 
tion, taking all things into considera- 
tion, it there is a family of influence in 
America that lives a more quiet, unosten- 
tatious and secluded life than do the 
Rockefellers. 



Rockwood Hall has been expensively, 
not gaudily laid out. It has been planned 
for comfort, economy and convenience 
rather than lor display. It is away 
from the beaten track, away from the 
prying eyes of the curious; a place for 
retirement and rest. Though not a 
public place, there never has been any 
objection made to well-behaved persons 
driving through the grounds when the 
family is not at home, but when the 
members of the familjr arrive the gates 
are closed to the public and they enjoy 
their own retreat in peace. 

Rockwood Hall has been laid out to 
resemble an old English estate as far as 
possible. It has first of all a fine com- 
manding view of the Hudson river, and 
the wide, airy piazzas leceive the cool 
breezes from every quarter. Then there 
are miles of drives through the woods 
with large plantations every now and 
then of native rhododendron and Kalmia 
latifolia, also many azaleas, mollis and 
amoena. As one wends along amongst 
these paths and plantations he certainly 
feels the quiet and seclusion that the 
place is meant to give. 

The lawns are spacious and rolling and 
save around the mansion proper are not 



mowed and clipped as most lawns are. 
As one turns a sharp bend he comes 
unexpectedly on a flock of black-faced 
sheep. They are chewing away for dear 
life. They are working overtime just to 
keep the' lawns in trim, and they keep 
them in trim; not shorn as by a lawn 
mower, of course, but the grass has that 
dark green look that only the presence of a 
flock of sheep can give. Tnere are no 
fences, but a shepherd and a couple of 
English sheep dogs do duty instead. It 
is quite a novelty in this section and one 
cannot help stopping to admire the nice 
plump mutton. 

Moving on and turning another corner 
and one is brought face to face with a 
herd of Jersey cows. They are feeding at 
random like the sheep, a man being also 
constantly with them to see that they 
do not take undue advantage of their 
liberty. 

There is a very nice flower garden 
directly in front of the mansion and a 
large collection of hardy perennials. 
There are also many fine trees and shrubs. 
The principal attraction of Rockwood 
Hall, however, to the professional or 
amateur gardener is the quantity and 
great variety of indoor fruits. 
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ScTcral houses are devoted to ^ape 

growing. The early house of Black 
ambtirgs has already been cut. Muscat 
of Alexandria is now in condition for use, 
and also Muscat Hamburg. Barbarossa 
is also grown and Gros Colman for late 
use. The early peaches and nectarines 
are also over, but there are lots to follow, 
and'sach peaches! Great big, luscious, red- 
cheeked and tremendously tempting. It is 
simply beyond the power of human nature 
to live up strictly to the requirements 
of the tenth commandment and walk 
throuffh these houses. No wonder other 
wealthy families are fast getting in line. 
No outdoor fruit can compare with the 
indoor product. The varieties of peaches 
are River's Early, Hale's Early. Princess of 
Wales, Gladstone. Stirling Castle, Vic- 
toria and Roval George. The nectarines 
are Cardinal, Hale's Early, Humboldt, 
Lord Napiet, Newton, Spencer, River's 
Orange and Pineapple. Tne varieties are 
so selected that even in one house the 
supply can be kept up for two months. 
Em& variety follows naturally at its 
own time of maturity, and no two trees 
are ripe in one house at the same. 

Pernaps the most interesting thing of 
all at Rockwood Hall is the pot grown 
fruit. One large house is devoted to it. 
This is bj no means new. Fruit has been 
grown indoors in pots in Europe for 
many years, but it is not a general thing 
in this country as yet. In fact we believe 
the growing of fruit in pots was first 
started here by Wm. Turner in this place, 
but it is now grown .on a more extensive 
scale and the varieties largely augmented. 
Peaches, nectarines, grapes, figs, apricots, 
plums, pears, cherries and apples are 
grown. We did not take a list of the 
oi^ent varieties, but should anyone be 
interested enough in the subject we will 
be glad to give a list at any time on 
inquiry. 

Melons and strawberries are forced and 
several houses are devoted to the grow- 
ing of winter vegetables. Roses are 



always well done here. Mr. Middleton 
is a staunch believer in Rafted stock. 

At the time of our visit the carnations 
were being housed. Two or three hundred 
of the Malmaison carnations are grown 
here, Mrs. Rockefeller being particularly 
fond of them. Mr. Middleton has been 
doing some cross-fertilizing with the 
Malmaison and American types, and is 
in hopes that he will be able to beat 
Fiancee in the near future. 

Gardenias are a feature of the place. 
They are planted out in a suitable house 
and well repay the extra care. 

A visit to Rockwood Hall is always 
interesting and instructive and after you 
have seen the place you will wonder why 
twice as much more has not been said 
about it. 

Geo. Middleton, the head gardener, is 
a young man of great ability and mnch 
modesty. He is a particularly good 
listener, but usually has very little to say 
himself. He has proved, however, that 
in the art of gardening he can teach 
many much older men. He is a native 
of Aberdeenshire, Scotland, where many 
aver that "the gardeners arc raised from 
cuttings," so prolific has been the output. 
The question IS often asked in sarcasm by 
the southerners, "Are you a cutting or 
a seedling?" pertinently meaning, "Do 
you come from Banff or Aberdeen?" Mr. 
Middleton's father was a gardener, there- 
fore he was bom in the profession. He 
served an apprenticeship at Pitfour, 
Aberdeen, under John George, from 
whom man:^ other successful gardeners 
received their early training. He after- 
wards moved to England, then back for 
three jyears to Ardgowan on the Clyde. 
In this country he worked in several 
places in the Hudson vicinity, and also 
at Lenox, Mass. For two years he was 
foreman at Rockwood Hall under Wm. 
Turner, and when that gentleman left 
three years ago he was promoted to 
head gardener, and he fills the position 
with great credit. Travblbr. 
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GREENHOUSE REPAIRS. 

Now is the time to attend to all the 
little repairs and the general cleaning up 
which every greenhouse needs each year. 
Nothing pays better in greenhouse man- 
agement than cleanliness. Clean every 
bit of the interior of the houses and then 
give a good coat of white lead inside and 
out. Rip out all decayed woodwork and 
apply a thorough wash of lime to the 
benches and the walls underneath. The 
man who knows his business will do 
these things before thinking of building 
more houses. Before painting see that 
any flaws or openings m the roof through 
which water might penetrate are filled 
with putty, and loose panes fastened 
securely. 

Try crude oiling a bench and see how 
much longer it will last. Crude oil is bet- 
ter than paint in many places. If it is 
too thick add kerosene to make it thin. 

Don't patch those old benches with new 
lumber. Tear out the bench which is in 
the worst condition and rebuild it, using 
the best of the old boards for patching. 

Sound hemlock is better than pine for 
supports. 

Try some pecky cypress for benches. 



EARLY CARNATION PLANTING. 

Early planting, like any other decided 
change in the culture of a plant has a 
certain proportion of extremists advo- 
cating and adopting it. These gjowen 
by the time this article appears ^1 have 
had all their carnations housed. It is 
this fact that induced the writing of this 
article, as, in the writer's opinion, it is a 
very serious mistake, one that he has 
made himself with a consequent loss that 
made the lesson learned an outrageously 
high priced one, to plant carnations by 
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the almanac, and to think that by a cer- 
tain date thej shonld all be housed. 

There is such a thing as acclimating a 
carnation to summer culture under glass 
and where this has been done the real 
early planting will often bring the best 
results. This is especially noticeable in 
Peter Fisher's introductions containing 
Lawson blood. It would be interesting 
to know from Mr. Fisher the cause of 
this, whether it is due to his having grad- 
ually planted earlier each season until he 
had acclimated the parents of Lawson to 
summer growth under glass, or whether 
it was simply one of those freaks of 
nature unaccountable, but none the less 
true, where a plant radically changes its 
habits permanently and without any 
loss to itself. 

With varieties of this kind July plant- 
ing may and likely will mean more money 
at the end of the season than to plant in 
August or September, as the variety will 
make blooming Kfowth in the house just 
as well, or possibly better, than in the 
field. But even with all of this in favor 
of early planting there will be years when 
a change of date will be best. One of 
these is when the plants are very small 
at your usual planting time and the 
weather outdoors is propitious for their 
rapid advancement in growth. A very 

good rule is not to bring a plant into the 
ouse until it has at least fifteen branches. 
By this is meant fifteen fairly well started 
branches, not necessarily all of them six 
inches or more in length but varying 
from three to ten inches. A plant of this 
size housed in July ought, with proper 
care and attention, be made to bring at 
least ten of these branches into a flower 
by January 1. 

A plant of this size housed any time 
between the middle of August and the 
middle of September will do equally well, 
always with proper care and attention, 
with a slight decrease in the quality of 
the first flowers produced, in proportion 
as the date advances from August 10 to 
September 15. After the first of Decem- 
ber there should be no perceptible difier- 
encc in the quality of the flowers pro- 
duced on the early or late planted plants 
with a good grower. 

The rub comes in getting a plant of 
the size specified for July planting. To 
house a smaller plant and get a paying 
amount of bloom from it, no matter 



whether it is planted in Julj or Septem- 
ber is almost an impossibdity no mat- 
ter who the grower may be. This is 
often overcome by the clumping together 
of from three to ten plants and plant- 
ing them as one plant, adding from three 
to ten times the cost of the plant up to 
planting in time for that special plant. 
This additional cost must come off* the 
returns when you make comparisons and 
estimates. Another thing to take into 



serious consideration is the weather 
July and early August planting should be 
done when there is at least a ^ood pros- 
pect of having several cool nights after 
the plants are housed, as they are sure to 
have enough hot, sultry weather to con- 
tend with after getting established, and 
to be taken from the field and planted in 
sultry weather is such a serious check to 
their vitality that they are unable to 
withstand the attack of any disease that 
may choose to fasten itself on them. As 
a rule you will get better planting 
weather in kxxwidt than in July, but 
unless you carerally study weather con- 
ditions, you are just as likely as not to 
strike bad weather even in the middle of 
of September. In spite of all theories, 
the carnation thrives best in a tempera- 
ture of 55° at night or with some varie- 
ties less than that, and 70° during the 
day. It is unreasonable to expect them 
to thrive and maintain their health and 
vigor if put into a greenhouse early in 
July where the temperatures run 20° to 
40° higher than their nature demands, 
and this treatment runs through almost 
three months, as it is often the case that 
September is a hot, sultry month. 

As heretofore said this treatment ma^ 
be given a variety that has been acch- 
mated to it gradually through several 
generations but not to one that has been 
grown under ordinary conditions, and, 
unless I am very much mistaken, much 
of the trouble with novelties is due to 
this cause, extreme early planting and a 
consequent gradual loss of vitality until 
the year they arc introduced, when 
they are too weak, in spite of their looks, 
to stand the change of environment. In 
fact in a number of cases they are weak- 
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ened to such an extent that even in the 
disseminator's own houses thej are a 
failure and a disappointment the ^ear 
after they are introduced. Candidly, 
would it not be better to look after the 
health and vitality cf the stock where it 
is used for propagation, ahead of the 
cut flower end, even allowing that the 
cut flowers are a trifle better when the 
olants are housed real earh ? 

Another point to be taken into consid- 
eration aside from the size of the plants 
is their condition in the field. Last sea- 
son we planted one house Tery early in 
August, one house about September 20 
and the balance of the place the week 
after the convention of the S. A. F. On 
December 1 it would have taken a set of 
expert judges to have detected any difler- 
ence between the house planted the first 
week of August and the one planted 
September 20, either in the quality of the 
flowers or the quantity produced. Later 
in the season the balance swung in favor 
of the September planted stock, just 
enough to notice the difference. Tnose 
planted between on these dates came 
about as near being a failure as I want 
to have them come the balance of my 
floral career. The flowers were not up 
to the mark in quality and woefully lack- 
ing in Quantity, so much so that these 
houses showed a decided loss lor the sea- 
son over cost of operating, and if the 
cost of the plants up to the time of hous- 
ing them were added, it would make a 
showing that I do not care to have on 
record. 

In looking for a cause for this I did not 
have to go ver^ far. The season last 
year was peculiarly dry up to August 
and the early planted house was filled 
with well hardened plants, hungry for 
moisture and food. Consequently they 
took a quick and vigorous hold and kept 
that hold all season. Through August 
we had heavy rains twice to three times 
weekly, and the plants housed the latter 
part of August were in a soft, vigorous 
and watery growth. Housing them in 
this condition was against my better 
judgment, but I was following the lead 
of early planting regardless of conditions. 
The planes were given every possible care 
but simply would not take hold and did 
not all winter. They did not die out- 
right, but they likewise never actually 
thrived. In September the wet weather 
had ceased and the plants housed then 
were strong, well-developed plants, and 



started off'even better than those planted 
the first of August. The flowers pro- 
duced through October and early Novem- 
ber were slightly below par, but after the 
middle of November they came right up 
to the mark and stayed there all season. 

If it were possible to forecast the 
weather a month or six weeks ahead of 
time we could plant just right every sea- 
son. Had I been able to do this last 
season my houses would have been 
planted the last week in July and the 
first week in August. Not being able to 
do it I would liavc been better oflf to 
have waited until the plants were in good 
condition and planted them all in Sep- 
tember. This season up to date we have 
been having from two to six rains weekly 
for July and there will be no housing 
done until the weather gets dry enough 
to season or harden up tne plants even if 
it runs planting into September again 

As a resume I do not want to be under- 
stood as saying that there is nothing in 
the theory of early planting for it is a 
demonstrated fact that early planted 
stock will produce better flowers in Sep- 
tember, October and November than late 



planted stock. The point I am trying to 
make is not to plant early simply m order 
have them planted at a certain date, but to 
plant when the stock is of good size 
and in good transplanting condition, and 
weather conditions arereasonabl^r favor- 
able, no matter whether this be in July, 
August or even in September. 

A. M. Hbrr. 



The Vegetable Qarden. 



GERMAN ASPARAGUS CULTURE. 

The raising of asparagus for export, as 
well as for domestic use, is an industry of 
considerable importance in parts of Ger- 
many, says H. W. Harris, United States 
consul at Mannheim. It is confined 
chiefly to certain localities of North Ger- 
many and parts of Baden. In Baden 
mucQ attention is given to the industry, 
and the asparagus is said to be superior 
in quality to that grown in other parts 
of tne empire. 

The soil in which asparagus is raised 
in Baden is the sandy loam common in 
the upper Rhine valley. If well manured, 
this soil also produces good crops of 
potatoes, sugar beets, hops and cereals. 

For asparagus raising the land is first 
very thoroughly manured and the roots 
are planted at intervals of from four to 
five feet in rows about the same distance 
apart. For the first three or four years 
no crop is harvested; the land is kept 
dear of weeds and well cultivated, and is 
fertilized with stable manure in prefer- 
ence to commercial fertilizers, altnough 
these are used to some extent. During 
these three or four years the ground is 
kept hilled up around the plants with a 
hoe, and the shoots are cut back until a 
considerable bunch of strong roots forms 
at each hill with fibers running in every 
direction, meeting those from adjoining 
hills. 

A fair crop can generally be harvested 
the fourth year. As soon as the ground 
is in condition to work in the spring the 
process of hilling up the earth around 
each bunch of plants begins. This is 
done with hoes, and each row now 
shows a succession of small mounds 
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from ten to fotirteen inches high, with a 
base a yard or more in diameter and with 
the toj) flattened to a surface of perhaps 
half this diameter. 

In the first warm days in April the new 
shoots begin to appear, jnst breaking 
through the top or sides of these monnds. 
A long knife is ran into the soft, mellow 
earth of the mounds and these shoots are 
cut ofi from five to eight inches below the 
surface. The shoots are entirely white 
except at the tops, where they show a 
slight trace of color. They are tender 
for the most part throughout their 
lengths and are finely flavored. These 
shoots are somewhat larger than those 
commonly seen in the United States, 
being generally from one-half to three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter. 

The shoots are generally sold in the 
local market in pound bunches. For the 
first tew days the crop retails at from 
15 to 20 cents a pound, but drops to 10 
or 12 cents as the season advances. 

The asparagus season in this consular 
district generally opens during the first 
or second week in April and continues 
until the middle of Tune or the first of 
Jnly. The quality is apt to be inferior 
after the middle of the season, though the 
growers cultivate for the late as well as 
for the early market. 

The quantity of cuttings taken from 
each hill or mound during a season varies 
much with the weather, the Quality of 
the soil and other factors, it is reck- 
oned at from two to three or four 
pounds. 

An asparagus bed is supposed to be at 
its best from eight to twelve years after 
planting. Prom that time on the shoots 
are apt to be less tender, though they 
may not decrease in size or quantity. 
Replanting of the field is thought to be 
advisable after the twelfth year, though 
many tracts in this locality are said to 
have remained without replanting from 
twenty to twenty-five or even thirty 
years. 

As land on which asparagus is grown 
is worked mainly by hand and requires 
heavy manuring each year, the crop is 
said to require considerably more labor 
than the raising of potatoes. It yields, 
however, a somewhat better income, 
one year being taken with another. 
The crop is reasonably certain and 
always brings a fair price. Canning 
establishments in this consular district 



buy large quantities of asparagus and 
srenerally pay fair prices. The bulk of 
the crop, however, is sold at Mannheim 
and other near- by cities for immediate 
consumption. 

The high esteem in which this product 
is held by Americans living or traveling 
abroad would suggest that its cultiva- 
tion in the neighborhood of many of our 
large cities might be greatly increased, 
especially in localities where a loose, 
sandy soil exists. 

Inquiries for further information on the 
subiect, if addressed to this consulate, 
will receive such attention as other duties 
will permit. 



SEASONABLE REMINDERS. 

The rain which has fallen at regular 
intervals during the season followed with 
abundance of sunshine and heat has given 
the garden vegetables the necessary con- 
ditions for their proper maturing, a 
decided diflierencefrom last season, which 
was so cold and wet. Every garden 
looks prosperous and general satisfaction 



, prevails. It is now necessary that sow- 
ings or immediate preparations for cer- 
tain fall crops be considered. Tender 
vegetables as the season wanes are just 
as necessary as at the season's com- 
mencement. To obtain them requires 
forethought, a gardener's requisite. 

Bush beans may be sown for a few 
weeks yet. Advantage should be taken 
to sow when the ground is moist or the 
germination will be imperiect. If one has 
not used the stringless green pod, the 
opportunity still remains. 

An indisnensable fall and winter vege- 
table is the turnip. Preparations for 
sowing should be made at once; everv 
gardener endeavors to grow them well. 
In doing so the piece of ground selected 
should receive special care bv beine well 
plowed and thoroughly enriched. Many 
persons sow broadcast, but from experi- 
ence, sowing in drills which afiords bet- 
ter opportunity for thinning and culti- 
vating is better. Sow in drills one foot 
apart or if space admits eighteen inches 
apart and thin to six inches. The illus- 
tration represents a piece of ground being 
prepared for turnips. On large estates 
considerable space is set apart for this 
purpose. The ground has previously 
been manured and plowed, and is now 
being put in good order by a cutawav 
harrow, a valuable tool for many such 
purposes. See illustration, page 727. 

Make a sowing of beets now. A fall 
and winter supply is always necessary. 
Give the same care as in the preparation 
of ground for turnips, with soil lighter in 
texture preferable. Encourage their 
growth in every way; thin the moment 
thev need it and the crop is assured. 

The last sowing of sweet corn has been 
made; if not, it will be well worth trying. 
In favorable seasons it is not unusual to 
pick good corn late in October; an early 
variety at this time must be used. 
Remove the suckers from the crops now 
growing and gather the earth around 
them when hoeing. In picking the ears 
of corn it is sometimes necessary to ascer- 
tain to a certainty if it has attained the 
desired maturity; bursting open the cov- 
ering ruins countless ears. A better 
method is to use a sharp knife, cutting a 
small slit from below upwards, this 
enables one to observe the grains and the 
lid, as it were, closes over neatly again if 
the ear is to remain. 
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It is not too late to plant the cabbage 
if not already done. Give them plenty of 
room and keep them free from cabbage 
worms. Some gardeners hesitate abont 
applying paris green. Try air-slaked 
Kme or hellebore. 

BndiTe lor antnmn use is best sowed 
now. This is an excellent plant for gar- 
nishing and will stand some frost in the 
garden. To have the heart blanched the 
layes when dry shonld be gathered 
together and tied with raffia. 

By planting a few tomato plants at 
this time in a frame with suffiaent head 
room eventually to allow the sash to 
cover them will prolong the season after 
the outdoor ones are past. Sometimes 
a few tomato plants have not been used; 
in that case this method suggests a means 
of using them profitably by lengthening 
the season of this valuable vegetable. A 
few cucumbers sown now under similar 
conditions will supply them for a long 
time after those in the garden are past. 

Remove unused fruit from the various 
vegetables and do not let a crop remain 
after the last picking is over as they con- 
tinue taking food from the soil. The 
persistent weeds are makins^ it difficult 
to maintain the standard of cleanliness 
this season; persistent effort, however, is 
one of the requisites of the gardener's 
calling, and this is the season when his 
qualifications in this respect are indeed 
tested. Francis Canning. 



Trees and Shrubs. 



Viburnum nudum is one of the latest 
bloomers of the genus. It is a very 
attractive shrub, with thick and glossy 
foliage. 

A Prbnch nurservman speakine of the 
necessity of preserving the ball of earth 
intact in planting evergreens states that 
on receiving shipped stock he frequently 

giants it, packing material and all, and 
as been very successful with this method. 

The famous Washington elm at Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,' which for a number of 
years was in very sickly condition and 
apparently in the last stages of decline, 
has taken on new vigor and is abund- 
antly clothed with young growths and 
healthy foliage. Tms is the result of a 
thorough overhauling and generous feed- 
ing wim new loam under the advice of 
Prof. Sargent and Mr. Pettigrew. 



TREE PESTS. 



The gypsy moth has shown its utter 
disregard for class or profession by invad- 
ing me Botanic garden of Harvard Uni- 
versity and attacking in force some 
ot the finest trees within the enclosure. 
Four noble specimens of American beech 
standing near one of the entrances are 
entirely denuded of their foliage, and the 
branches are as naked as in December. 
The voracity of the crawling pests is 
exhibited in the bare branches of pines 
and spruces, the tough needles being eaten 
off with the same relish apparently as 
were the beech leaves. Great masses of 
the caterpillars may be seen here and 
there on the trunks and limbs during the 
day, the insects doing their feeding in 
night time. While complete eradication 
is not to be expected, it does seem 
that the presence of the pest in such num- 
bers in such a place is inexcusable. 

The twin nuisance of the gypsy, known 
as the brown-tail moth, is also giving 
evidence of great activity. Its feeding 
days are over and it is now in the flying 
sta^e, the white-winged moths flying in 
myriads about the electric lights at night, 
having the appearance of a snow storm 
and roosting in dense masses on telegraph 
wires and poles. Dr. Marlatt, who has 
been in this neighborhood for several 
days investigatingthe situation on behalf 
of the Agricultural Department, says that 
he found it much more serious than he 
had anticipated. 



JAPANESE NAPLES. 

The value of Japanese maples in land- 
scape work and lawn ornamentation has 
frequently been discussed and their value 
for this work has not been overestimated. 



Thev assume their bright colors when 
the leaves first unfold, they have a wide 
range of colors and leaf forms and some 
are particularly rich in autumn tints. It 
is perhaps in a group as seen in the illus- 
tration that the wide range of leaf forms 
and variety of color is best appreciated. 
It will be noted the leaves vary from 
broad to narrowly dissected, and the 
colors vary from light yellow to deep 
wine red. Their stature varies from low 
shrub-like forms to small trees. As before 
noted the grounds of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College are rich in Japanese 
plants and particularly so with Japanese 
maples. 

It may be fitting at this time to enu- 
merate the varieties seen in this group. 
They include the following: Acer Japon- 
icum var. macrophyllum, A. Japonicum 
var. aureum, A. palmatum (polymor- 
phum) var. atropurpureum, A. palma- 
tum var. atrolineare, A. palmatum var. 
dissectum, A. palmatum^var. omatum 
and A. palmatum var. sanguineum. These 
varieties do very well in this latitude; 
some varieties as reticulatum, crispum, 
versicolor, etc., are however, too tender to 
be satisfactory. Their popularity is gen- 
eral and they well deserve the same. 

Francis Canning. 



VERBA MATE, SUBSTITUTE FOR COFFEE 
AND TEA. 

Yerba mate is a tea prepared from the 
roasted and pulverizea leaves of the Hex 
Paraguayensis an evergreen forest tree 
found in southern Brazil and the neigh- 
boring region. The leaves are found in 
the forests, either on isolated trees of 
considerable loftiness or, more rarely, on 
trees in smaU groves. Isolated speci- 
mens have been ^own,and the plant can 
no doubt be cultivated under proper con- 
ditions. It is not necessary to cultivate 
it here, as enough is found wild, writes 
United States Consul Ayme, of Para, 
Brazil, to the Department of Commerce 
under date of June 6. 

In Brazil it is found plentifully in 
Parana, Santa Catharina, and Matto- 
G rosso, and to a limited extent in Rio 
Grande. It is also found abundantly in 
Panuraav. It grows on the higher lands, 
usually from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above 
sea level and in rich alluvial or loamy 
leaf soils. In attempts at cultivation it 
is said the greatest difficulty is found in 
securing germination of the seeds. It is 
popularly believed that the seeds will 
germinate only when the fruit has been 
eaten by birds, the hard seeds being 
excreted, as though they underwent 
some chemical or other change in the 
bird's intestines. 

Yerba mate is largely consumed in 
Paraguay and in the Brazilian states. 



Ltnn, Mass.— The park system has 
been enriched by the gift of famous High 
Rock, for which John W. Hutchinson has 
given the city a quit-claim deed. 
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where it is made. It is very eztensivelj 
consumed in Argentina, in Urnguay, and 
to a less extent in Chili. There is a small 
consumption in other states of Brazil, a 
very small quantity is exported to 
Europe, and still less to the United States 
and Canada. Estimated exports may 
reach 45,000 to 57,000 tons annually, 
thus: from Parana (principally to the 
River Plate), 25,000; from Santa Cath- 
arina, 5,000 to 6,000; from Matto- 
Grosso, 5,000 to 6,000; from Paraguay, 
10,000. 

The harvesting and preparation of 
verba mate is as follows: The long outer 
branches of the tree are cut off, and these 
branches are passed rapidly through the 
flames of a great fire. This passing 
through the flame wilts and toughens 
the leaves. A rack or loose platform of 
interlaced branches, about two feet high, 
is constructed. Under this a slow fire is 
kept burning and upon it are spread the 
wilted branches of mate, tied up, some- 
times in small bundles. The smoking 
and drying of the leaves to bring out the 
fall aroma requires considerable skill. 
When the leaves are perfectly dry they 
are cleaned from sticks and dust and 
beaten or ground into powder. The 
coarseness or fineness of^ this powder 
varies in the different markets. The 
manufacture is carried on in factories 
established in the towns; thus there are 
some dozen factories in Curytiba, in the 
State of Parana. 

Yerba mate has a peculiar bitter, 
smoky taste, which is usually considered 
unpleasant, and this has largely operated 
to prevent its more extensive use as a 
beverage. This smoky bitterness is 
chiefly due to the rude method employed 
for drying the leaves, and it seems likely 
that improved methods of drying the 
mate on iron or copper pans would give 
a much more delicate and agreeable pro- 
duct. Mate is said to have all of the 
best qualities of coffee and tea as a stimu- 
lating health beverage, without the dis- 
advantages of either. It is a more gentle 
stimulant than either and is said to be 
much used in the hospitals of Paris. 

The tree could probably be grown in 
southern California, perhaps in southern 
Texas, certainly in many parts of the 
Philippines. 

Kbrosbnb emulsion will check the black 
fly which is a troublesome pest on the 
pond lilies in many places. 



NEW MYRTLE-LEAVED SMILAX. 

This newsmilax,Medeolaasparagoides 
myrtifolia, was a chance seedling among 
a sowing of the Medeola asparagoides 
six years ago at the establishment of 
Meyer Brothers, Hanover, says Die Gar- 
tenwelt. Its value was recognized at 
once and every care taken to multiply it. 
Its foliage is about one-sixth the size of 
that of the common smilax, and is so 
similar to that of the German myrtle 
that it looks like a climbing, more grace- 
ful myrtle. Even the youn^ plants are 
very graceful, and have a decided branch- 
ing tendency, so much so that, to obtain 
ver^ slender, graceful sprays, it is well to 
train it on two or three strings. The 
growth is most vigorous, equaling if not 
surpassing the old smilax in this respect. 
Of special value is its keeping qusuity; 
numerous experiments have shown it to 
be of much harder texture than the old 
Medeola asparagoides. In water it will 
keep perfectly ten to twelve days and dry it 
remains six to eight days in good condi- 
tion. The fresh foliage is a realje wel for all 
table and other decorations and is sure to 
be in popular demand. On account of its 
graceful and branching habit, the small 
plants are well adapted for jardinieres 
and hanging-baskets. It is also claimed 



that after being cut down, the plants 
soon begin to shoot up again and in three 
to four weeks will produce yard-long 
sprays. It is so prolific of shoots and 
bulblets that from one strong plant 
twenty-five to thirty plants may be pro- 
duced in a season without difficmty. 



REFORHING INFLUENCE OF FLOWERS. 

Men interested in reforming boys have 
long known that flowers exert a won- 
derfully refining influence. There is a 
farm school in New York, says the Youth's 
Companion, on which tne boys are 
taught how to cultivate the land and 
how to care for animals and plants. One 
boy seemed incorrigible. He would not 
work in the fields, and he would torment 
the animals. The superintendent was 
about to ask that he be taken away 
when he happened to see the youth look- 
ing at some flowers with a different 
expression than had appeared in his face 
before. 

The superintendent decided to give him 
another chance, and sent him out to work 
amon^ the plants. Pretty soon the boy 
asked if he might have a flower bed of 
his own. It was given to him, and in a 
few weeks the wilffnl, destructive young 
barbarian was tamed, and captive to a 
chain of fragrant blossoms. The prison 
board in charge of the Western Peniten- 
tiary of Pennsylvania also seems to 
believe in the renning effects of flowers, 
for it has recently accepted the offer of a 
wealthy Pittsburg man to build a con- 
servatory at the penitentiary for the use 
of the prisoners. 



TWO GOOD COLEUSBS. 

The coleuses Anna Pfister and John 
Pfister, for use in edging beds and borders 
in the same way as geranium Mme. 
Salleroi, are two of the best varieties we 
have seen for a long time. In habit they 
are very much alike, dwarf and compact, 
the rather small leaves pointed and 
serrated. Both varieties are more or 
less variegated, but Anna Pfister gives 
an orange yellow effect, while in John 
Pfister the tinge is a showy bronze. 



HuNTSViLLB, ALA.~The Alabama Nur- 
sery Company has completed the grading 
of a new pike to the nurseries near Mer- 
cury. Some new buildings are being con- 
structed. 
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Pot the Harrisii lilies as soon as thej 
are recciyed. 

Dahuas show a disposition to bloom 
earlv this season. 

Thb twenty-eighth annual meeting of 
the Georgia State Horticultural Society 
will beheld at Tallulah Palls, Ga., August 

4r-6. 

A UBBSAL application of pulverized 
sheep manure to the lawn and hardy 
perennial plants in midsummer will 
msure gooa results. 

Sbybral of the European horticultural 
publications have recently issued colored 
plates of Gladiolus prinoeps, the new 
American form which is attracting 
universal attention. 

A. L. ScHWOBRBBL has sent us a com- 
munication in which he advocates the 
formation of an international associa- 
tion to promote the interests of horticul- 
ture and floriculture. 

The park commissioners of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., have voted to prohibit dogs, 
whether loose or in leash, from running 
in the city parks, and a penalty of $20 
for a violation of the regulation has been 
fixed. 

At this season of the year leave the air 
on the palm house all night. By avoid- 
ing over-forcing conditions and moderate 
stimulation hard foliage that will with- 
stand the hardship^ of next winter*s 
handling is assured. 



SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS. 

THE ST. LOUIS CONVENTION. 

To Members and the Trade: 

The time of our convention is close at 
hand and the busy season about at an 
end. 

I want to remind you of the duty you 
owe to the society. It is important that 
the membership be increased, and to that 
end we urge your support. 

Every member should get at least one 
new member, and as many more as he 
can. Especially do I call attention to 
the state vice-presidents. 

We want to make this meeting at St. 
Louis a success. It should be the most 
successful in the history of the society. 

Do not miss the opportunity to meet 
old friends and make new ones— men you 
have heard about but never met. 

The secretary will accept your applica- 
tion now, so send it in at once. 

Let us all meet at St. Louis in August. 
Philip BRBrrifBYBB, Pres. 



PBBLIMINABY CONVENTION PB06BAMMB. 

The preliminary programme of the 
nineteenth annual meeting and exhibition 
to be held at the Exposition building, St. 
Louis, Mo., August 16-19, has been 
issued. The first day will be devoted to 
the usual preliminaries, including the 
judging of exhibits and closing with the 
president's reception in the evening. The 
amendment to the constitution, recom- 
mended by the executive board, will be 
taken up on the third day, August 18. 

There will be addresses on the fourth 
day by eminent foreign horticultural vis- 
itors. The papers to be read include 
••American Grown Bulbs,'' "The Devel- 
opment of an Amercan Type of Roses." 
bv E. G. Hill, Richmond, Ind.; "The Ideal 
Employe," by J. C. Vaughan, Chicago; 
"Home and Municipal Improvement from 
a Horticultural Standpoint," by J. A. 
Pettigrew, Boston, Mass., and "Indoor 
Blooming Plants," by J A. Peterson, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Bowling contests between teams repre- 
senting the various florists' dubs are 
schedmed for the second day, Wednesday, 
August 17, at 2 p. m. The Palace bowl- 
ing alleys. Twenty-second street and 
Franklin avenue, have been selected for 
the tournament. The shooting contest 
will take place at the Du Pont shooting 
park at 2 p. m. Thursday, August 18, 
and during Friday afternoon there will 
be a reception and garden party at the 
Shaw Gardens on invitation of Director 
William Trelease and the trustees of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden. The annual 
meeting of the Florists' Hail Association 
will be held Thursday, August 18, at 2 
p. m., the American Carnation Society at 
4 p. m. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Special World's Fair rates prevail on 
all railroads, and information regarding 
them may be obtained at any railroad 
ticket office. These tickets are round-trip 
tickets. The^ are classified as season 
e<curston ticKets, sixty-day tickets, 
fifteen-day tickets and seven-aay tickets, 
the rate being based on the accommoda- 
tions provided, but in each case very low, 
and every member of the society should 
take advantage of the opportunity offered 
to attend the convention and visit the 
great exposition. For most S. A. F. 
members the fifteen-day tickets will be 
found the most desirable. These tickets 
allow of stop-over privileges both going 
and coming. Thc^^ are good only to 
return over the same route as traveled 
going, but those who desire can have 



them issued to return over a different 
route at a moderate additional cost. The 
seven-day tickets are coach tickets only, 
and can not be used for transportation 
on sleeping or parlor cars. 

PAYING DUBS. 

Members who have attended previous 
conventions and know something of the 
discomforts of waiting in line for an 
opportunity to pay assessments and pro- 
cure badges do not need to be reminded 
to forward their dues to the secretary in 
advance and thereby contribute to their 
own comfort and facilitate the secretary's 
work. Dues can not be paid while meet- 
ings are in progress, and applicants will 
be demanding attention before the open- 
ing session on the first day, the posses- 
sion of a badge and membership receipt 
for 1904 being absolutely necessary before 
any individual can sign the roll book and 
reoeive invitation cards for the various 
entertainments provided. On receipt of 
$3 from those who have paid member- 
ship dues for 1903 and $5 for all others 
certificate and badge for 1904 will be 
mailed promptly from the secretary's 
office. Preserve your certificate and 
bring it to the convention with you. 

TRADE BXHIBITION. 

The trade exhibition will be, as hereto- 
fore, a prominent feature of the conven- 
tion. Growers of plants, seeds, bulbs, 
shrubs and trees, dealers in florists' 
supplies, greenhouse requisites, building 
material for greenhouse construction, 
heating apparatus, etc., can here meet 
the best buyers in the horticultural pro- 
fession, and no better opportunity for 
directing attention to the special merits 
of their goods can be found. Attention 
of exhibitors and other parties interested 
is particularly called to the new system 
of judging, whereby the duties of the 
judges are limited to the making of 
awards to novelties and improved devices 
only, and exhibitors are required to make 
previous entry of all such exhibits with 
the superintendent in writing. Pull rules 
and regulations, together with diagrams 
of the exhibition hall, may be obtained 
from C. A. Kuehn, superintendent, 1172 
Pine street, St. Louis, to whom all appli- 
cations for space should be made as early 
as possible, as space is already largely 
disposed of. 

OBJECT OF THE SOCIETY. 

The object of the society is to render 
such services to the florists of America as 
will add to their standing as a profession 
and promote their material prosperity. 
The amount saved to the florists in 
express charges during the past year, 
through the instrumentality of the S. A. 
P., was more than four times the cost ot 
the society during its eighteen years' 
existence, and matters of equal import- 
ance are liable to come up at any time. 

If not a member you should become 
one and thus contribute your little share 
towards maintaining your national 
society. Now is the best time to do it; 
$5 the first year; $3 annually thereafter. 
Address the secretary, Wm. J. Stewart, 
11 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 

DEPARTMENT OF PLANT REGISTRATION. 

A. C. Zvolanek, Grand View, N. J., sub- 
mits for registration the following named 
sweet peas: Raritan, double, dark blue; 
Hudson, double, soft i>ink; Delaware, 
double, lavender; Passaic, double, pink 
and white. All bearing from three to 
five flowers on 14-inch stems. Height 
six feet. Adapted to outdoor culture 
only. Wm. J. Stewart, Sec'j. 
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The Gardeners' Club. 



We shall be pleased at all times to receive brief 
aotea ot general interest on praotioal cultural 
matters from gardeners for use in this depart- 
ment Motes of the movements of gardeners, 
changes of address etc.. are also desirable. 



CANADIAN HORTICULTURISTS. 

The seventh annual convention oi the 
Canadian Horticultural Association will 
be held in Ottawa, Ont, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, Aue^st 9, 10 and 
11. The sessions and trade exhibits will 
be held in Goldsmith's hall. Exhibits 
must be staged before 11 a. m., August 9, 
when judging will besin. Communica- 
tions m regard to exhibits should be 
addressed to E. I. Mepstead, 199 Sparks 
street, Ottawa. Tuesday afternoon and 
evening and Wednesday morning will be 
devoted to business meetings. Wednes- 
day afternoon a visit to the experimental 
farm will be made. Wednesday evening 
the business of the convention wiU t^ 
closed and officers elected. Thursday 
there will be an all day session with the 
Ottawa Florists' Club, when all interest- 
ing places in and around the dtv will be 
visited. The secretary of the Canadian 
Horticultural Association is A.H. Ewing, 
Woodstock, Ont. 

Papers to be read during the meetings 
are: "Hardy Perennials Suitable for Flo- 
rists," by Frof, W. T. Macoun of the 
experimental farm, illustrated by a large 
collection; *'What Is the Best Fuel for 
Greenhouses?" discussion opened by C. 
Scrim; "Florists' Trade From a Retail 
Standpoint," by A. C. Wilshire, Mon- 
treal; "Holiday Plants," by William 
Gammage, London, Ont.; "What Is 
the Best Way to Grow Violets," 
discussion opened by William Fend- 
ley; "What Advantage Has Iron Con- 
struction in Greenhouses Over the Old 
Wooden Construction," question box for 
Wednesday morning. 



NOTES OF BOSTON. 

Hybrid pentstemons from E. A. Clark, 
tuberous begonias from H. H. Rogers, 
Shirley poppies from L. H. Atkins, garden 
flowers from Mrs. J. 6. Lawrence and 
Mrs. E. M. Gill and new sweet peas from 
the F. L. Ames estate were the special 
features of the weekly show at Horticul- 
tural Hall, July 16. The Ames dis- 
play received honorable mention and a 
similar award was given toH. H. Rogers 
for Begonia Gold of Ophir and B. grandi- 
flora erecta. The premiums for sweet 
peas brought out some good displays, 
first, second and third p.-ize for thirty 
vases being won by W. J. Clemson, E.^ A. 
Clark and Wm. whitman. On twelve 
varieties E. A. Clark, W. J. Clemson and 
Mrs. E. M. Gill were the winners. 

The main attraction of the show July 
23 at Horticultural Hall was the 
aquatic flower display. There were three 
large tanks, one from Mrs. J. L. Gardner 
and two from Harvard Botanic Garden. 
Nymphseas, nuphars, eichhomias, limnan- 
tliemums and pontederias prettily asso- 
ciated with clumps of sedges and water 
grasses were comprised in the collections, 
the nymphaeas being shown in profusion 
and wide variety of hardv species and 
varieties. W. A. Manda brought from 
South Orange a fine group of leelias and 
cattleyas, receiving honorable mention 
for Leelia elegans var. Mrs. George 
Schlegel and L^lia elegans seedling No. 
200. Wm. Whitman showed fifty vases 
of hardy phloxes, named varieties. Mrs. 



Gardner contributed a set of achimenes 
and Edw. Kirk staged a fine scarlet 
hardy carnation seedling for which he 
was given honorable mention. The 
Boston Mycological Club was in evidence 
with a bewildering show of edible, dele- 
terious and poisonous mushrooms and 
fungous growth of varied form and color 
and intensely interesting to the devotees 
of the cult. 

Moth pests in this vicinity are tempor- 
arily qUiet. Brown tails have laid their 
eggs and vanished. Some of them have 
gone down the gullets of the English 
sparrows. The gypsy moth is in the 
pupa state. In some spots the moths 
have already emerged and are engaged in 
placing the tell-teue yellow ^%% patches 
on the trunks of the trees. 

The English sparrow has been living 
like a prince for a couple of weeks on the 
juicy brown- tail moths, and is receiving 
due credit therefor in the daily journals. 



NOTES OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Alexander Cumming, who for a num- 
ber of years past has been superintend- 
ent on the Stoke- Pogis estate, has been 
appointed city forester of Hartford, 
Conn., and enters on his duties August 1. 
Mr. Cumming is an experienced nurserv- 
man and well up in all outdoor work. 
He graduated from the nurseries of Thos. 
Imne & Sons, A^r, Scotland, and has had 
American experience in Canada and New 
England as well as in Pennsylvania. The 
Hartford people are to be con^atulated 
on securing a city forester a bit different 
from the usual political brand of that 
article, and Theodore Wirth will have a 
colleague who will ably second him in 
the good work he has l>een doing on the 
Hartford parks. 



NEWPORT HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

ROSB AVD STRAWBBBBT SHOW. 

AlthoiiKh. on ac<*ount or the lateness of thr; 
season, the .June exhibition of the Newoort Horti- 
cultural Society was held June 29 and 3 • instead 
of .June 21 and 22. x\% previously announced, the 
show was a ffreat success. The roses were the 
main feature and were of splendid quality. The 
displays of cut roses arranged for eflfect in a space 
not exceeding 3x6 feet were grand. All exhibits 
in this class deserve much credit. The first prizi* 
went to Arthur GrifBu, gardener to E. T. Gerry; 
second to Colin Roljertson, gardener to Mrs. 
R<^)l)ert Goelet; and third to John Marshall, gar- 
dener to Perry Belmont. 

The first prize for fancy basket of roses was 
awarded to Arthur GrilYin for Ulrich Brunners. 

The best twenty-five blooms of American Beauty 
were John MarsHall's. 

For six H. P. varieties John Marshall won first 
and James Robertson, gardener to Mrs. T. O. 
Richardson, second, Marshall showing John 
Hopper, Fisher Holmes, Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. 
John Laing. Baroness Rothschild and Mrs. R. G. 
Sharman Crawford; and Robertson showing 
Alfred Calomb, Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. John Laing. 
Thomas Wood. Monsieur Boncenne and Mdlle. 
Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi. 

James Robertson with Ulrich Brunner, Colin 
Robertson with General Jacqueminot, and John 
Marshall with Ulrich Brunner were the winners 
in order for hardy red roses. 

In hardy pink roses James Robertson was first 
with Mrs. K.G Sharman Crawford; Arthur Griffin 
second with Mrs. John Laing, and Colin Robert- 
son third with Madame Gabriel Luizet. 

In the class for H. P. white only one prize was 
awarded, a first to James Rol)ertsbn for Marganu 
Dickson. 

For l^est vase twenty-five H. P. of any c<olor 
James Robertson took first. John Marsha 11* second 
and Colin Robertson third. * 

A very pretty class was for ladies' corsage bou- 
quets, otien to gardeners* assistants only; taken 
by Samuel Williams with gardenias. Mr. Wil- 
liams is at Perry Belmont's. 

Arthur Griffin exhibited a beautiful vase of 
assorted irises and was awarded first prize. 

There were no ijeonles in the show, they having 
gone past their bloom here. A well grown collec- 
tion of hardy herbaceous blooms, "all correctly 
named, was staged by Alexander Anderson, gar- 
dener to Mrs. T. J. Emery. Among these were 
very fine specimens of Coreopsis lanceolata, gail- 
laraias, campanulas and delphiniums. Mr. 



Anderson was awarded first prize in this class. 
Gardenias were very fine this year, John Marshall 
and Ar hur Griffin taking the prizes. There wew) 
no gloxinias exhibited. 

William S. Nichol, gardener to Dr. Alexander S. 
Clarke, and James Robertson won first and second 
r»^spectlvely for Rex begonias. 

The prizes forcrotons went to Colin Robertson 
and David Mcintosh, gardener to Mrs. C. M. Bell. 

In dracsnas. Arthur Grlflin was first and David 
Mcintosh second. 

For fern dish, not to exceed twelve inches in 
diameter, the prizes were piven to Arthur Griffin, 
JdmeK Robertson and David Mcintosh. 

For basket of foliage plants, not to exceed 
sixteen inches, Arthur Griffin and Colin Robeit- 
son were the prize winners. 

The prizes for specimen kentias went to Arthur 
(jriflin Colin Roliertson and David Mcintosh. 

For specimen arecas Colin Robertson was first 
and David Mcintosh second. 

For pair of Pandanus Veitchil Arthur Griffin 
and Colin Robertson were first and second. 

For sjjccimen nephrolepis third prize went to 
Arthur Griffin. 

The F. R. Pierson ComjMiny, Tarrytown, N. Y., 
showed i s improved Pierson fern, which was 
awarde<l the silver medal of our society. It would 
l)e a hard task to describe its elegance. 

Arthur Griffin received a certificate of merit for 
a l>eautirul collection of plants of the new Scottii 
fern. It U ver^v compact and symmetrical, and 
our gardeners liked it very much. 

James Rober son was awarded a certificate of 
merit for a seedling draca?na. The plant was 
much admired. 

Colin Robertson, for a very beautifuj vase of 
digitalis was awarded a gratuity of %\ 

A silver medal was awarded to Miss E .1. Clark, 
of Pomfret Center, Conn., for a group of black and 
white grilles and peaches; acertiocate of merit 
was also awarded Miss Clark for the new black 
grape Diamond Jubilee; John Ash is Miss 
Clark's gardener. 

A special gratuity of 16 was awarded to Samuel 
Williams for a basket of American Beauty roses. 

A bronze medal was awarded to David Mcintosh 
for a choice collection of .seedling drocsnas. 

Fifty beautiful plants of the new rose, Madame 
Xorbert Levavasseur, were exhibited by Arthur 
Griffin and received a silver mnlal. 

A flue group of rubber plants shown by William 
S. Nichol received a special gratuity of |8. 

The Blue Hill Nursery Company, of South 
Braintree, Mass., was awarded a s|x^cial gratuity 
of 16 for a collection of hardy herbaceous i^eren- 
nials. 

Lager & Hurrell, of Summit, N J., made a very 
fine display of orchids, among which were noted 
some choice types of Cattleya gigas, La^lia Dig- 
byana, Vanda teres and Dendrobium Bensoniae. 
A special gratuity of 910 was awarded them. 

Gt'orge Melvin, gardener to Col. Charles Pfafl'. 
of South Framingham, Mass., was awarded honor- 
able mention for Brassia verrucosa. 

Honorable mention and a gratuitv of $8 were 
given to David Mcintosh for a new hardy yellow 
antirrhinum, Annie Mcintosh; a seedling of his. 
It is a grand thing. 

Arthur Griffin received a certificate of merit for 
Draco'na Godseffiana. 

M. H. Walsh, o! W ods Hole, Mass., exhibited 
a beautiful collection of climbing roses, including 
Wedding Bells, a seedling from the Crimson 
Rambler, which opens a bright pink then fad s to 
white. Debutante and Carrissina. seedlings of 
the Wlchuraiana type, were both very beautiful 
climbers, theorst a rose-pink and the latter a dark 
pink. Both fade to white. 

Miss S. B. Fay, of Woods Hole. Mass., was 
awarded a certificate of merit for the new hybrid 
tea r se Mildred Gnint. It is not eas\- to describe 
the loveliness of this new flower. Carl Jurgens 
pronounce<l it grand. It is a flesh-pink, the outer 
petals as itopnis growing lighter, a very strong 
grower with neavv steins and handsome 'foliage. 
M. H. Walsh, who lias charge of Miss Fay's estaU*. 
sfKMiks very highly of this introduction of Alex- 
ander Dickson it Sons, Belfast, Ireland. 

Hugh Williamson, gardener to W. W. Astor. 
stagod for exhibition a collection ot hardy roses 
that would be hard to improve. They were "greatly 
admired. 

The regular prizes for Blsck Hamburg grapes 
went to Alexander Anderson. James Mcl^ish and 
John Marshall. 

For the liest twelve tomatoes Alexander Ander- 
son was first with Sutton's Best of All and John 
Marshall's Stirling ('astle wer<.> second. 

First for two Telegraph cucumbers went to 
Alexander .Anderson. 

The prizes for collections of vegetables were 
very closely contested, and all the entries deserve 
much credit. First went to Alexander Anderson 
and Samuel Speers, gardener to Mrs. W. B. 
(ireene, securt»d second. 

Besides first prize for collection of strawberries. 
Arthur Griffin was awarded honorable mention. 
Colin Robertson took second and first for both 
Gandy and Brandywine. A special prize of 83 
was awarded Samuel Speers for a very fine dish of 
Burbach No. 6. 

The judges of the exhibition were: William N. 
Craig, gardener to Miss Minnie Ames, North 
Easton, Mass.; FredC. Green, gardener to Senator 
Aldrich, of Warwick Neck, B. I., and M. H. 
Walsh, of Woods Hole, Mass. The society feels 
much pleased with its sixth annual exhibition, as 
it certainly was a great success. 
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THE END OF THE STRAWBERRY SEASON. 



Hardy Fruits. 



THE STRAWBERRY. 

Pnxit growing has unquestionably 
made rapid progress during the last 
twenty years. This progress has not 
only Seen scientific but practical. We 
know more about the principles inyolyed 
and why these principles should be 
applied. The discussions of practical 
men, the methods of cultiyation and the 
many practices involved have been 
largely along the lines of producing fruits 
commercially, and while the gardener 
has perhaps not figured largely in these 
discussions he has been ever ready to 
help and many have acquired a remark- 
able proficiency in growing the finest 
fruits. 

Among the most important fruits with 
which the gardener has to deal is the 
strawberry and to the small area devoted 
to them, high quality and a long season 
are requisite. It has become aimost a 
part of our language that a garden 
should exemplify such horticultural vir- 
tues as cleanliness, high culture and 
enrichment ot the soil, and the gardener 
will find these virtues incumbent upon 
him in growing strawberries. There 
are many excellent varieties which are 
reliable, such as Sharpless, Sample, 
Haverland, Clyde, Marshall, Gandy, 
Brandywine, etc. These may be relied 
upon when one does not know from per- 
sonal local experience that other varie- 
ties are better, for, locality and difier- 
ences in soil have much to do with the 
success or failure of different varieties. 
A trial bed as a means of determining 
which are suitable varieties in a locality 
is an educational experiment and should 
be more extensively practiced. One con- 
servative gardener has grown Sharpless 
for the last ten years without renewing 
his stock or adding thereto. He grows 
good fruit but he certainly is not pro- 
gressive. 

The strawberry bed should be arranged, 
if possible, so that water maybe supplied 
if necessary. The ground should be deep, 
well drained and thoroughly enriched 
with good barnyard manure. Ground 
bone and other commercial fertilizers in 
addition is also recommended by many 
growers. The system of plantinp: best 
adapted to the gardener is the hill sys- 



tem. In practice the superiority of the 
fruit is evident. This consists of planting 
in rows two and one- half feet apart and 
the plants twelve or eighteen inches apart, 
removing all runners. The individual 
plants become very strong and produce 
lar^e quantities of fruit. Constant culti- 
vation and absolute cleanliness from 
weeds, however, will determine the qual- 
ity . Freq uently a dry spell occurs during 
the fruiting season which may ruin or 
greatly diminish the crop, hence the 
advisability of having water convenient. 
Some gardeners apply manure water 
when the berries are swelling and when 
choice table fruit is demanded. Thinning 
the young blossoms will also assist in 
giving superior fruit. 

As with many other kinds of fruits, care 
should be exercised in picking. A quan- 
tity of new baskets should be on hand 
at the commencement of the season. 
Don*t use leaves to hide the stains from 
previous use. A picking stand holding a 
half dozen baskets is one ot the greatest 
helps, which, after once usin^ one would 
not readily dispense with. The illustra- 



tion shows how it is used. It is easily 
made with half a barrel hoop for a 
handle. It reduces the possibility of dis- 
figuring the fruit, as is the case when a 
person tries to carry too many baskets 
at once. 

Planting may be done in early spring 
or in August. With potgrown plants 
spring is oreferred by many when a good 
supply of^ plants is obtainable. In good 
weather the pot-grown plants will pro- 
duce a good crop the following spring. 
The duration of the bed will usually be 
two seasons, depending on the attention 
and care it has received. Gardeners 
sometimes allow runners to erow in 
order to ^et new plants. This is not 
good practice; a portion should be grown 
for that purpose. Now is the time when 
much care must be given the strawberry 
bed or the effects will be noticed next 
spring. It is not necessary to enumerate 
cultural details with which every gar- 
dener is familiar. It may be well to men- 
tion, however, that mulching or some 
kind of winter protection should be pro- 
vided for them, not so much for frost as 
the alternate thawing and fireesing. 
Long straw manure scattered over the 
bed after the ground has become frozen 
is a good method. 

Francis Caknino. 



A CURIOUS PLART. 



In the state of Rio de Janiero there is a 
plant known as tillandsia, says the Gar- 
dening World. This plant has very 
small seeds, each of which is provided 
with a growth of long, light hairs. At a 
time of high wind these seeds are blown 
lonff distances in the air, to take root 
and grow wherever thev finally arrive. 
Detropolis has recently been lit by elec- 
tric light, the necessary current being 
conveyed by wires on wooden poles. 
Seeds from the tillandsia have attached 
themselves to these poles and the wires 
themselves, and, owing to the strong 
light, have there grown in far greater 
luxuriance than usuaL 



Tarrytown, N. Y.— Secretary Neu- 
brand is mailing possible exhibitors the 
premium list of the Tarrytown Horti- 
cultural Society for the fall exhibition to 
be held November 1-3. 




STRAWBERRY CROP PROSPECTS GOOD. 
(Clyde in bloom with salt hay mulch to protect fruit) 
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Miscellaneous. 



WOIOD'S FAIR NOTES. 

Ctitbush & Son, Bn^., have some fifty 
fine apedmens of topiary work. When 
first received they showed the effects of 
the lone voyage, but they have now 
recovered ana have made a very satis- 
factory growth. Even the yew trees, 
which it was thought would not thirve, 
are looking very well. This firm also 
has a fine collection of 100 varieties of 
English ivy (hedera). Among the other 



foliage with red flowers. The color of 
the latter is especially rich and velvety. 

The exhibit of currants has been verjr 
attractive. Amone the especially meri- 
torious shipments have been several lots 
of the new variety, Perfection, from C. G. 
Hooker, Rochester, N. Y. Not only are 
the berries very large but a large number 
of fruit stems were from tour to five 
inches in length, and several sections of 
fruiting stems indicate that the variety 
is very productive. 

The Simpson motor lawn mower and 
roller is being used almost daily to demon- 
strate its value for rolling lawns, walks 




PHLOX RICHARD WALLACE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
(Exhibited by Ell winger & Barry, Booheater, N. Y.) 



English firms which have exhibits in the 
jcronnds about the English pavilion are, 
Sutton, Cannell, Perry and Medway. 
The plants consist principally of annuals 
and include large collections of pansies, 
balsams, phlox, zinnias, calliopsis, mari- 
golds and antirrhinums. They also have 
several large collections of dahlias, gladi- 
oli, cannas and montbretias, besides quite 
a number of herbaceous perennials. 

In the grounds of the French pavilion 
Perard and Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co., 
Paris, have fine exhibits of gladioli. The 
frfants are very strong and vigorous, 
vrith large trusses of flowers. Many of 
them are very rich colors. Along the 
east side of the grounds there are numer- 
ous examples of cordon and espalier 
training, as well as a large number of 
pyramidal fruit trees. Unfortunately the 
•oil where the garden is located is heavy 
day, of a gumbo nature, and as the 
ground was saturated with water for 
several weeks, owing to the heavy rains, 
a large number of the trees, which it had 
taken years to train, died. 

The attendance during the week ending 
July 16 reached the half-million mark. 
This was quite satisfactory to the exposi- 
tion authorities, particularly as there 
were no special events for that period. 
Although St. Louis has been regarded 
as unstated to the holding of an exposi- 
tion, owing to the hot weather which is 
supposed to prevail during the summer, 
the temperature here during the last 
week has ranged from 3° to 6° lower 
than in most of our northern cities. 

The cannas will be at their be«t for the 
florists' convention. Among the varie- 
ties exhibited by J. C. Vaughan are King 
Humbert, Betsy Ross, Express, Dwarf 
Florence Vaughan, Count de Saxe, Black 
Beauty, Davm Harum, Papa Nardy and 
Victory. Henry A. Dreer has a bed of 
President Meyer bordered with Rubin. 
Both of these varieties have a bronze 



and drives, and as a lawn mower. It is 
much like a small steam roller, but the 
front trucks can be removed and replaced 
by the mower attachment, which closely 
resembles an ordinary horse lawn mower. 
It is a steam machine which uses gaso- 
line as fuel. 

Durinfi^ the past week Texas has shown 
some fifty varieties of grapes, most of 
which were exhibited by T. V. Munson, 
of Denison. A large number of them have 
proved very valuable in the south and a 
few kinds seem very promising in the 
northern states. Among the more desir- 
able kinds are Brilliant, Carman and 
Beacon. 



The exhibit of the St. Louis Seed Com- 
pany, aside from a number of plats of 
lawn, consists of ten or a dozen large 
rustic baskets at the north end of the 
A^culture building, which are filled 
with flowering plants and vines, and the 
plants in the floral clock, which indude 
coleuses, cinerarias, centaureas and ver- 
benas. 

The bedding plants have all been 
labeled bv Superintendent Hadkinson, 
and as the collection includes a lar^e 
number of new varieties, this makes it 
possible for florists and others to study 
the diflerent sorts. Most of them will 
be in excellent condition at the time of 
the S. A. P. convention. 

Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, have 
several large beds of their new hardy 
phlox, Lothair, and one of Richard 
Wallace, which will soon be at their best. 
A bed of the former near the floral clock, 
and another at the north end of the rose 
garden are especially attractive. 

E. A. Kanst and Robert Craig will be 
here during the month of August as 
jurors. Thev will ffive especial attention 
to the exhibits ot shrubbery, deciduous 
and evergreen ornamental trees and to 
the f^reen- house and bedding plants. 

Michell, St. Louis, has a very attrac- 
tive displav on the terrace along the east 
side ot the Agriculture building. It 
embraces some twenty beds of foliage 
plants in various designs. 

Shaw's Garden has on exhibition in the 
Missouri space in the Horticulture build- 
ing several well grown bunches of Black 
Hamburg grapes and a number of English 
cucumbers. 



U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

The work of constructing the range of 
greenhouses for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, D. 
C, is rapidly progressing. Chief Gallo- 
way, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
who has this work in chars^e, reports 
that the new greenhouses wiU probably 
be finished by September 1 next. Lord 
& Bumham have the contract. The new 
range consists of eight even-span houses, 
each 142 feet long, brick walls and iron 
framework, connected on the ridge and 
furrow plan. The houses are to be of the 
best modern construction and are to be 
heated by steam, which will probably be 




SHRUBBERY AND TREES AT THE WORLD'S PAIR. 
(Exhibited by the Peterson Nursery, Chicago.) 
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lecnred from a larjiife power plant near 
bj. It 18 the plan ol the department 
officials to conduct some interesting ex- 
periments in this matter of securing steam 
from a separate establishment. Prob- 
ably the steam will be bonght on a meter 
basis, and thns figures can be secured 
which will be of interest to others where 
large power plants are in proximity to 
greenhouses. These new houses will be 
another Washington monument to the 
construction abiu^ of the Lord & Bum- 
ham Company. Their representative, 
Thomas W. Burns^ has won good opin- 
ions during his stay here. 

Besides the houses that are being put 
u{) by Lord & Bumham the department 
will construct several itself and will move 
some of the old ones to the new location. 
The new greenhouses are being con- 
structed on the north side of the grounds 
in order to give space for the projected 
new buildings of &e department, which 
will go on the south side of the grounds. 
The north side of the grounds has here- 
tofore been of little value on account of 
its lowness, but this is being remedied 
by extensive work in grading and filling, 
the soil being secured from the founda- 
tions of the new buildings being erected 
for the national museum near by. It is 
proposed to raise this ground about 
three feet, grade it carefuSy and natur- 
ally, and use it as an ornamental testing 
garden for shrubs, hardy herbaceous 

?lant8, bulbs, annuals and other things, 
'his garden will be within two blocks of 
Pennsylvania avenue. It is planned to 
pay heed to landscape efiiects in laying 
out the beds for the plantations rather 
than use the ordinary nursery rows. 
Complete collections of bulbs, hardy 
herbaceous perennials, annuals and other 
things will be grown here in such a way 
that the value of the different types can 
be determined, a» they will be seen grow- 
ing side by side. 

Harry Boyle, of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, has just returned from Florida, 
where was sent for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a number of new varieties of man- 
goes, which have recently come to the 
department through its seed and plant 
introduction work. Under the direction 
of the chief of the bureau G. W. Oliver 
has been making a special study of man- 
goes, particularly their propagation, and 
has accumulated a number of very fine 
varieties in the propagating houses at 
Washington. The sending of Mr. Boyle 
to Florida was a part of the plan to ^ve 
these new fruits a wider distribution. 
The mango is rapidly coming into promi- 
nence in Florida as a valuable fruit, and 
extensive plantations have been made. 
The great desideratum has been the 
securing of better edible types. Many of 
the native seedlings are poor in quality. 
The mango and mangosteen, In southern 
Florida, promise to be acquisitions of 
much value. The mango esi)ecia]ly is a 
prolific bearer, the fruit ships readily, 
and there is a growing demand for it. 
The tree is classified as Mangifera Indica, 
in horticultural works, mango being the 
Hindoo name of the fruit. 

At a meeting of the officers of the 
department the following resolutions 
were adopted on the death of Col. Brig- 
ham: 

We have learned with profound sorrow of the 
death of Colonel Joseph H. Brigham, late aiilst- 
ant ieoretaiyof this department. During a ser- 
vice of over seven years as assisUnt sfcreUry, 
Ck)lonel Brigham, by his qualities of heart and 
head, deserved and gained the oonfidenGe and 
esteem of all with whom he had offloial relations. 
In addition, he won and held the personal regard 
of all who knew him. The lasting achievements I 
of his busy life, especially in his services to agrl- fl 
oalture, have won for nis name an enduring 4 
renown— no less marked than the love and affec- 



tion which follow him to the grave. We desire 
that a copy of this memorial be given to tho 
bereaved family as a marie of our kvmpathy and 
a token of our rogard. * 

Col. Brigham was sent to Paris in 
1899 to investigate agricultural con- 
ditions abroad. S. E. 



FAE05IA LUT£A. 



A plant of this distinct and rare species 
is at present in flower in the Himalayan 
house at Kew, where it is planted out in 
a border, in a light position among other 
plants, says a correspondent of the Gar- 
deners' Chronicle of June 11. It was 
received as a young plant from the Jar- 
din des Plantes, Pans, in 1898 and flow- 
ered at Kew for the first time in 1900, 
when a figure was prepared for the 
Botanical Magazine, t. 7788. This spe- 
cies forms a j)erenniaJ woody stem, after 
the style of its near relative P. Moutan, 
but does not attain nearly to the dimen- 
sions of that species. The Kew plant, 
although some seven or eight years old, 
has only formed a woody stem about 
eight inches high. The greater part of 
the annual stems dying back to almost 
the base, the woody stem elongates but 
very little each year. Early in the pres- 
ent spring, when growth should have 
commenced, for some reason or other the 
buds on the woody stems refused to 
start, and it was feared that the plant 
would die; but to our surprise several 

Sowths appeared from below the sur- 
X of the soil, near the base of the old 
stems, while a few others appeared about 
two feet away; these have all grown vig- 
orously and are now just coming into 
bloom. The flowers are usually solitary 
and terminal, but occasionally the more 
vigorous shoots produce two and 
even three blossoms each. The flowers 
are of bright yellow color, two and one- 
half inches in diameter, with six to ten 
petals, and numerous short stamens of 
the same color as the petals, and in the 
center of which are three small green car- 
pels. The leaves are tematisect, of soft 
texture, a foot or more in length and 
about the same in breadth, and more or 
less glaucous both above and below. 

For the introduction of this lovely 
plant into European gardens we are 
indebted to the Abbe Delavay, who dis- 
covered it in the mountains of Yunnan, 
S. China, in 1882, and who sent seeds 
home to the Tardin des Plantes. Part of 
the young stock came into the hands of 
Lemoine, of Nancy, who worked up a 
stock and introduced it to commerce. 
From an account of this plant which 
appeared recently in an American paper, 
it is stated to graft readily on the roots 
of the herbaceous peony. I have not 
tried this method, but have several times 
endeavored to work it on to those of P. 
Moutan, but without success. It will no 
doubt prove to be a useful plant to the 



hybridist on account of its color, and 
may be the progenitor of a new race of 
peonies. 

In the note which accompanies the 
figure in the Botanical magazine, men- 
tion is made of the interesting fact that 
double and single forms occur in both the 
wild and cultivated state. The Kew 
specimen has so far only produced single 
flowers. 




"Enrcka" 

Weed Killer. 



Saves Weeding. Keeps 
Paths, etc, dear without 
disturbing or staining 
the gravel. 

Soluble Powder, readily mixed and applied. 
Lar^e Size lis. Mongh for lOO tqiisrs yar^ 76 ctt. 
Mck. Special prices to Cemeteries aad buyers in 
large quantities. Full directions with each tin. 

Vanghan's Seed Store, 

CHICACtOs NEW YOmCt 

•4^« Randolph SL f4B«rataySL 

When writing please mention Gardening. 




M'lll produce a full crop of berriea 
next June, if planted this Hummer. 

DREER'S 

MM $■— ir Caftitogw 

Offers a choice line of these; also Celery, 
Cabbaoe, CaMllflower and other Bearon- 
ab te plants. W rite for copy, FREE. 
HENRYA.DREER.7l4ChettnatSt,Phila..Pa. 



Wbon w iting please mention Gardening. 
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Plant in September and get good blooms next season. 
FINE VARIETIES. LOW PRICES. 

SEND FOR SURPLUS LIST. 

PETERSON NURSERY, 

164 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 
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Madison, N. J.— The schedule of dasaes 
and premiam list for the ninth annual 
exhibition of the Morris County Gar- 
deners' and Florists' Club, which will be 
held October 27-28 has been issued. 

Mancbestbr, Mass.— The North Shore 
Horticultural Society held its annual 
sweet pea show on July 15. The silver 
medal for largest and best collection went 
to Mrs. James McMillan, of Manchester. 

JouBT, III.— We are in receipt of the 
preliminary premium list of the chrysan- 
themum show of the Joliet ImproTcment 
Association, which will be neld next 
November. Copies may be had on appli- 
cation to James H. Ferriss, correspond- 
ing secretary, Joliet, 111. 

Northampton, Mass.— Edward J. Can- 



Orchids 

OrsliM 



Our Illustrated and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Orchids is 
now ready and may be had 
upon application. 



Growers ssd laportert. 



tUMMIL N. J 
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THE BEST ROSE NOVELTY. | 
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Crimson Vaugjian's 

Ramblor il^*»" 

NtfT YORK. 
ORDERS ROOKED NOW. 



ninji!:, of the Botanical Gardens, Smith's 
College, sailed on the S. S. Ivemia, Jnly 
5 with his wife and family for a two 
months' trip to Eneland to visit his 
mother and friends. He expects to visit 
Kew, Chats worth and many other places 
abroad. 
Des Moinbs, U.— M. J. Wragg, presi- 



dent of the state department of horticul- 
ture, in charge of the horticultural 
exhibit at the state fair, has sent out a 
letter to the fruit growers of the state 
urging their co-operation in making such 
an exhibit at the state fair that it may 
be used in sweeping the stakes at the St. 
Louis exposition. 




FOR SALE AT a bargain 

This beautiful place of three acres of land, two miles from 
center of a Wisconsin city of 2,500 inhabitants; electric cars 
pass the place. The land alone is worth the price asked. 

C. B. WHITNALL, care Citizens Tnist Ca, Milwaukee* Wis. 



Four Books You Need Now. 



Ornamental Flowering Trees and Shrubs (Webster). 
Describes upwards of ),300 varieties of ornamental trees and shrubs, $). 

Modern House Plans for Everybody (Reed). 
Two hundred and forty pages, profusely illustrated, %\, 

The Pat off the Land (Streeter). 
Charming story of actual life on the modern farm, $^.50. 

Quarter Acre Possibilities (Nutter and Keith). 

Contains many plans and useful architectural and landscape sugges- 
tions, $L 

ANY OF THE ABOVE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 



THE GARDENING COMPANY, 



Nonon Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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USEFUL HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 

» 

We can suppVy any of the following booluit postfMiid, at the prices given: 



Ginseng (Kaina).— At the present time 
when so mach interest is taken in ginseng 
it will be interesting to peruse this volume, 
which tells all about the plant in a way 
that all may understand. The 144 pages 
are freely illustrated. 50 cents. 

Hedges, Windbreaks, Etc. (Powell). 
—A treatise on the planting, growth and 
management of hedge plants for country 
and suburban homes. A volume of 140 
pages with twenty-two illustrations. 
50 cents. 

The Principles of Fruit Growing 
(Bailey).— The entire subject of fruit 
culture istreated very thoroughly in this 
illustrated volume of 516 pages. It is a 
book that no up-to-date fruit grower can 
afford to be without. $1.25. 

Cabbages, Cauliflower and Allied 
Vegetables (Allen).— The requirements 
of the important vegetables of the cab- 
bage tribe are given here very fully The 
book also contains interesting cnapters 
on seed raising, insect pests and fungus 
diseasescommon to these plants. 50 cents. 

Asparagus ( Hexamer) .— A i>ractical 
treatise on the planting, cultivation, har- 
vesting and preserving of asparagus 
with notes on its history and Dotany. 
This book is mainly devoted to the culin- 
ary kinds of asparagus, but there is also 
some reference to the ornamental species. 
50 cents. 

Landscape Gardening (Waueh).— This 
is a very useful little book on tne art of 
landscape gardening. It will be found 
exceptionally valuable to amateurs as it 
covers in detail the numerous problems 
that come to the owners of small gar- 
dens. It is freely illustrated and the pic- 
tures have been chosen with a view to 
informing the reader rather than deco- 
rating the book. 50 cents. 

Landscape Gardening (Maynard).— 
The development of landscape art within 
the past few years compels the wideawake 
florist to keep posted on this branch of 
the business. The many suggestions of 
this book will be found hdpfnl every 
business da^r. It contains 338 pages, 
165 illustrations. $1.50 

How TO Make Monet Growing Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This Is by a practical 
grower who has made a success of the 
usiness. No grower of violets can afford 
to be without It. 25 cents. 

The C^ldfish (Mulertt).— A number 
of florists find goldfish an attractive and 
paying addition to their business. The 
best advice is ^ven in every department 
of the subject, including construction and 
care of the parlor aauarium, in this 
volume of 160 pages, handsomely illus- 
trated. $2.00. 

The American Carnation (C. W. 
Ward) .—A complete treatment of all the 
most modem methods of cultivating this 
most important flower. Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrysanthemum Manual (Smith).— 
By an expert who has given his undivided 
attention for twenty years to the im pro ye- 
ment of the chrysanthemum and its 
culture in detail. Profusely illustrated. 
25 cents. 

Fumigation Methods Oohnson).— A 
practical treatise on cheap and efiective 
means of destroying insect pests. Hand- 
somely bound and profusely illustrated; 
260 pages. $1.00. 



How TO Grow Cut Flowers (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. It is a 
thorouRhfy reliable work by an eminently 
sucoesml practical florist. JUnstratcd, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOuse Construction (Taft).— It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it larse or 
small, and that too in a plain, easi^ un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

Bulbs and Tuberous Rooted Plants 
(Allen).— Over 300 pages and 75 iUustra^ 
tions. A new work by a spedaUst in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and all manner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

Mushrooms: How to Grow Them 
(Falconer).— The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole stoxy so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing iuthis 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

Success in Market Gardenino (Raw- 
son).— Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and successnil market gardeners in 
the countxy, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

The Rose (Ellwanger).— The standard 
work on roses in this countxy and written 
from a field afibrding the widest experi- 
ence in practical knot ledge and opportu- 
nities for comparisaii, and wha% every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

The Biggle Berry Book (Bigele).— A 
wondensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the countxy. 50 cents. ■ 

The Propagation op Plants (Fuller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess—grafting, budding, cuttinjgs, SMid 
sowing, etc., with every mampulation 
pertaining to the subject It is tne voice 
of practical experience, b^ one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists hving. $1.60. 

Manures (Sempers).— Over 200 pa^; 
illustrated. It tells all about artifiaal, 
fiEumyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are ^ood for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the different crops and 
the different soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and aU in such a 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 60 cents. 

DicTiONARv OP Gardening (Nicholson). 
—An inimitable work. An en<^clop8edia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority on nomenclature. An Eng- 
lish work but as much appreciated he^ 
as in Europe. Four volumes. $20.00. 

Window Flower Garden (Heinrich). 
75 cents. 

Small Fruit Cnltiirist (Fuller). $1.60. 



The Garden Stort ([BIlwaaRcr).— A 
delightfial book portrayiiig the beauties 
andpleasnres of gardening in themostfiu- 
dnating style; it is eminently practica l, 
and useful, too, for the author loves, 
knows and srows the plants he writes 
about; and nas a field for obsenratioa 
and practice second to none in the coim- 
txy. Price $1.60. 

Fruits and Fruit Tkbbs of America 
(Downing). $6.00. 

Fruit Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

Gardening for Profit (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical Floriculture (Hender- 
son). $1.60. 

On the Rose (Parsons). $1.00. 

Truck Farming at the South (Gem- 
ler). $1.60. 

Ornamental Gardening f Long). $2.00. 

Art Out of Doors (Van Renssalaer).— 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1.50. 

The Floral Art of Japan (Conder). 
New, revised and enlarged edition. 
Colored and plain plates. $20.00. 

Sweet Scented Flowers and Fra- 
grant Leaves (McDonald}. A very in- 
teresting subject handled m a popular 
and masterly way. $2.00. 

Botanical Dictionary (Paxton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlarged edition. $7.20. 

The Wild Garden (Robinson). How 
to make all outdoors beautiful, more es- 
pecially the wilder and rougher parts of 
the grounds about our homes, hj the 
greatest master in that art. Splendidly 
Qlustrated from life. $4.80. 

How TO Know the Wild Flowers 
( Dana) . Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common wild flowers. Il- 
lustrated. $1.76. 

According to Season (Dana}.^TaIkf 
about the flowers in the order oi their ap- 
pearance in the woods or fields. 75 cents. 

The English Flower Garden (Robin- 
son).— This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
with hardy flowers of all kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most every plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
manjr hundreds of illustrations. Its au- 
thor is the greatest master in omamentaT 
gardening who ever lived. $6.00. 

Plant Breeding (Prof. Bailey).— Deals 
with variation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin of garden varieties, etc, 
293 pages. $1.00. 

The Horticulturist's Rui.b-Book 
(Prof. Bailey).— A compendium of useful 
information for all interested in fi-nit, veg- 
etable or flower growing; 302 pages, 
$0.75. 

The Soil (Prof. King).— Its nature, re> 
lations and fnndamental principles of 
management; 303 pages. 75 cents. 

The Plant-Lore and Garden-C}raft 
OF Shakespeare (BUacombe). $3.60. 

Vegetable Gardening (Prof. Green, of 
University of Miimesota). %1J2B, 

American Fruit Culturibt (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts for Profit (Parry).— A treatise 
on the ^pagation and cultivation m 
nut-bearmg trees. $1.00. 
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Hardy Shrubs 

AND CLiriBERS. 

Ghent Azaleas, Azakai Mollis, Hardy Roses, Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchii, Qematis Panlculata, Rare Coniiers, Iris 
Kaetnpferi, Eulalia Japonica, with all hardy herbaceous 
plants and grasses suitable for fall planting. Catalogue 
on application. High-class Plants for the G>nservatory, 
Greenhouse, Lawn and Grounds of country places a 
specialty.ai«ii«ii%«%«%« 

R R. PIERSON CO., 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 




Calla Devoniensis* 



BlMMlng Callat from Seed in One Year. 

The most beanUfal and best Calla up-to-date, 
without a doubt. It Is equally valuable for pots 
and out It produces from 8 to 4 times as many 
flowers as the older sorts. 

The seedlings oome true and will bloom profusely 
the first year. This Calla oame from EnKland 
about 6 years ago and is a great improvement on 
C. Althiopioa. Its willineness to bloom is phen- 
omenal, while its culture Is of the simplest 

One year old plants often produce from 6 to 8 
flowers which are of great beauty. They are pure 
white, large, and are borne on stout stalks. They 
are also good keepers. If sown at intervals of 4 
to 6 weeks this Calla can be had in bloom all the 
year. PIct , 26 mmIs, 26o. 

• new SWEKT PEAS (Our Own Set) 
8 new CNRVSANTHEMUMS 
THE SANTA ROSA POPPY 
A NEW STRAIN OF PENTSTEMONS 
STREPTOCARPUS NEW GIANT HYBRIDS 
THE CHRISTMAS PEPPER 
Are among the features of our 1904 catalo?ue, 
which is sent to all customers of 1903 and to 
others who apply for it 

Yaughan's Seed Store 

84^ RaiMHHph 8t, 14 Barclay 8t 

Greenhouses and Nurseries. Western Sp ings, 111. 
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CHRYSANTHEMIM MANUAL. 

NEW BOOK BY ELMER D. SMITH. 



pjO'vir 



K»A.X>Tr. 



CONTENTS. 



INTBODUCTIOH. 

Chapter I.— Histobt. 

Chaptbb II.— Stock Plahts.— Early Propagation.— Cold Frames —Field-grown.— Imported 
Stock.— Novelties and Scarce varieties. 

Chaptbb III.-Pbopaoation.— Catting Bench.— Selection of Cuttings.- Making Cuttings.- Air 
and Temperature.— Shading.— Watering.— Saucer System.- English Method.- Divisions.— 
Potting Cuttings. 

Cbaftbb IV.— Spbcimbw PLAirr8.—Soil.— Repotting —Stopping.— Drainage.— Final Potting.— 
Watering.— Staking.— Dlsbudding.—Feeding. 

Chaptib v.— Miscbllanbous Plants.— Standards.— For Market— Single —Stemmed.— Minia- 
ture.— For Cut Flowers.— Grafted —In Open Border.— Hardy Chrysanthemums. 

Chaptbb VI.— Packing Plants.— For Express-- For Mail.— For Bzpo't. 

Chaptbb VII.— Exhibitiov BLooxs.-Planting.— Firming.— Tieing.— Watering —Spraying.— 
Airing —Shading.— Scalding.— Top-dressing.-Rernoving Stools ^-Biind Growth.— Chemi- 
cal Fertilizers.— Liquid Manure.— Lim6.—Iron.— Burning and Damping.— Buds and Dis- 
budding.— English Method.— Records. 

Chaptbb VIII.— Exhibition Blooms.— Grown out-of-doors.— Australian Method.— Shelter or 
flnug Harbor. 

Chaptbb IX.— Commbbcial FLowBB8.—Feeding.— Buds.— Karly.— Late.— Height of Plants. 

Chaptbb X.— INSBOTS.—Aphis.—Thrip.— Mealy Bug.— Grasshoppers.- Tarnished Bug— Cory- 
thuca.— Grub Worm.— Cut Worm.— Lady Bug.— Golden Eye.— Chrysanthemum Fly. 

Chaptbb XL— Di8EABBB.—Rust— Leaf Spot— Mildew. ^ 

Chaptbb XII.— Sbbdlinos and Spobts.— Suitable Plants.— Fertilizing.— Seedlings.— Sports. 

Cbaptbb XIIL— Pbbpabino Exhibits —Plants.— Cat Flowers.— Foreign Shipments.— Dressing 
Flowtrrs 

rHAPTiB xrv.— Exhibitions.- The Management— The Judge.— The Exhibitor. 

Chaptbb X V.— Ttpes and Selbctions— Types —Selections. 

WE ARC NOW BOOKING ORDUS. PRICE, 25 CENTS, CASH WIIW ORDER. 

S The Gardening Company, mono^i buiidino, Chicago. ! 

With the aid off Our l/ULUK l/llARTf 



The Colors of Flowers 



Arranged by F. Schuyler Mathews and lithographed by Prang, this chart is now accepted 
as the standard in preparing color descriptions by many foreign houses as well as in 
tbli country. Prtot. IS OMii. NtlpahL 

THE QARDBNINQ COMPANY, Monon BoUding CHICAQO. 
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8-NEW-8 

CALIFORNIA 
SWEET PEAS 



OF 



California Origin 

AND 

A oew WHITE Nastirtlam 

Will be features of our 1904 
Catalogue. 

VAUaNAN'S SEED STORE, 



CHiCAOOt 

84-86 ftandolph St 



NKWr YORK: 
14 Barclay St. 



THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

FLORISTS' HAIL ASSOCIATION 

or AMIKRICA 

will be held it Exposition Building, St. Louis, 
Mo., It 2.O0 p. m^ August 18, 1904. 

JOMW O. E8LgW. S^oftory. 



NOW OOMPLETC IN 
FOUR VOLUMES. 

Cyclopedlaof 

American 

norticulture 



Gompriilng lORgestioiiB for caltiration 
of hortioQltunl planti, desoriptionf of 
the fpeolei of fruiU. vefceUblettfloweri, 



and omMnentel 
United States and 
geographioal and 

By L H. BAILEY, 

Proftiior of HorticuUure in Cornell 
University, 

Anitted ky WILHELM MILLER, Ph. D.. 

AMOCIate Editor, 

and many aipert Cultivatorfl and Botanists. 



IN FOUR VOLUMES, 

Cloth, $20. Half Morocco, $32. 

Illustrated with 8800 original engravings. 
Cash with order. 



AMERICAN riORIST COMPANY, 

\ 324 Dearbora St, CMcag.. 



PLEASE MBNTiONZQARDENINQ 
WHEN WRITINQ. 




HITGHINGS' 

New 

MOGUL 
BOILER 

For HOT-WATER 
or Stoam. 

Pipts. Fittings 
and Valvis for 
GREENHOUSE 
HEATING. 

Send four cents for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 



HITGHIN6S & CO., ''"t^ 233 Mercer St , Niw Yorlr. 



Mention Gnrdeiilng when writiutf ndvcrtisers. 





We furnish high grade 

VENTILATING 
APPARATUS 
RAISING THE SASHES 

in Grwnhouses and other Buildings. 

By means of OIL-CUPS It Riis Smo8tli*y. 
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CENTRAL PARK GREENHOUSES, N. T. 
New York's public greenhottsea are 
young compared with man^ others in 
much smaller towns and aties in the 
United States. The present range of con- 
servatories is only six or seven years old, 
and previonstothat the greenhouse facili- 
ties were only sufficient to supply the 
stock of bedmng plants needed for out- 
door planting. The city fathers were 
certainly slow in gauging the trend of 
public necessity. Other cities had to set 
the example and public opinion almost 
clamored for New" York to get in line. 
Once aroused from their lethar^, how- 
ever, they went about the project in a 
thoroughly awakened fashion, and if the 
initiation was somewhat prolonged the 
consumation is all that can be desired. 
That the step was a wise one and fully 
met with the approval of the citizens 
generally is evident from the numbers of 
people who avail themselves of the oppor- 



tunity thus afforded to enjoy the beauties 
of up-to-date horticulture, which formerly 
the wealthy alone were privileged to 
behold. 

As seen in the illustration, the ranse con- 
sists of three large show houses, the cen- 
tral house being the largest of the three. 
It is, properly speaking, tiie ''palm house." 
This is laid out as an immense rockery. 
There is a small pond vnth gold fish at 
the further end and a small stream runs 
from it down the center of the house. 
Several rustic arches cross tht pathway 
at intervals, and they are coveretd with a 
wealth of foliage plants and ferns. It 
would be impossible to give a detailed 
list in such an article as this of what the 
house contains. There are many dioice 
and rare things as well as the commoner 
plants that are met with in eveir collec- 
tion, but what is most noteworthy of all 
is the most excellent healthy condition 
of everything. We never visited a public 
or private ^ace before that could show 
such a universally clean lot of stock; even 
in the picture it can be seen how glossy 



and shining the leaves are. The large, 
immense pSims have scarcely a speck on 
them. Bananas show great clusters of 
fruit and the smaller plants that form 
the ^ound work show none of the usual 
legginess, but are repropagated and 
replanted as occasion aemands to keep 
them in proper condition. 

Mr. Olsson, the greenhouse superintend- 
ent, is a staunch believer in regular fami- 
ffation. Once or twice every week the 
houses are dumped down at dosing time 
and smoked with aphis punk. ''Preven- 
tion is better than cure," so he rarely has 
to resort to the sponge. The house on 
the right of the illustration is known as 
the "show house." In the center ot this 
house are planted several large tree ferns, 
acacias, camellias, etc. They form a 
background of green for the various 
flowering plants that occupy this house 
from time to time. The show house is 
kept bright at all times, but there are 
stated seasons when a bigger effort is 
made than at other times, namely. 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter and 
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Decoration day. The chrytanthemam 
show is always Tery good, so also the 
display of bnlbs, rhododendrons, azaleas, 
cinerarias, primroses, cydamens, calceo- 
larias, beeonias, and so on, and the 
interest taken in these exhibitions by the 
pnblic is yenr encoara>dng to the gar- 
deners and officials alike. 

Upon our last yisit to these conserra- 
tories we stood by the palm honse 
entrance talking to one of the care- takers. 
A young man came along with twenty- 
five or thirty children averaging from 8 
to 12 years. It looked like a Sunday 
school class outing. At the entrance of 
this house weiie several well flowered 
plants of Impatiens Snltani. One little 
girl looked up to her Mentor coyly and 
asked, "What is the name of this flower?" 
The name was there in plain letters but 
the answer came, ''A verbena, my child.** 
The attendant could hardly repress a 
smile, but turning towards us gave one 
of those vigorous, knowing winks that 
you can almost hear and said in his own 
comical way: "Them childerdo sartainly 
get a powerful lot of information from 
ther young fellow.** 

The house to ^e left of the picture con- 
tains a fine variety of climbing roses 
which bloom profusely in winter. In it is 
also stored in winter, the large palms 
that occupy prominent outdoor positions 
in summer. The connecting houses 
between those three are devoted to ferns 
(of which there is a large collection) also 
to nepenthes and fine foliage plants. One 
house is used as a show house for orchids 
and there is scarcely any time of the year 
that it is not bright and gay. The low 
house seen in the picture at the back of 
the larger houses is one of several similar 
structures used entirely for growing and 
propagating, and also for raising bed- 
ding plants. The house behind the chim- 
ney is used for growing succulents only. 
The range altogether is a very complete 
one. The present commissioner, Mr. 
Pallas, is very much interested in the 
greenhouses, and since the present admin- 
istration came into power, they have 
largely augmented the greenhouse collec- 
tion. The larger picture also shows the 
location and design of the formal flower 
garden, and there is also a picture of the 
lake, near by. A very pretty view of the 
flpreenhouses and gardens can be had from 
Fifth avenue, which passes the front of 
the conservatories. The street being dlso 
elevated gives one a better view. 

C. C. OUson, the superintendent of the 
^greenhouses and immediate surround- 
ings, is still a young man. He was bom 
in Upsala, Sweden. At the age of 15 he 
entered the Provincial Horticultural and 
Nursery school of Upsala, where he served 
an apprenticeship of four years. After 
he received his apprenticeship diploma he 
worked for two or three years in Swe- 
den and then commenced to travel. He 
first went to Germany and after 
mastering the language and seeing 
something of the ways ofthe country he 
went on to Bneland. There he worked 
in some of the large commercial places, 
and from Bngland he went to Prance. * 
In each countxy he learned to read and 
write the language besides studying the 
horticultural methods. He has worked 
in several private and commercial places 
in this country. Before entering the park 
department he was foreman in the orchid 
department of Pitcher B. Manda. He 
has been in the Department of City Parks 
for eight years and has held his present 
position for four years. His training for 
the position has been thorough, and any- 
one seeing the condition of the things 
under his charge will readily concur that 



he is thoroughly qualified for the place. 
He is, in oraer respects, a most accom- 
plished gentleman, bein||f able to converse 
m sever^ languages besides those already 
mentioned. To the public he is most 
agreeable, and is always glad to answer 
their most trivial questions. 

Travblbr. 



BOSTON PARK NEWS. 

The viburnums have made a glorious 
show of flowers this year. Many 
of them are natives and most of 
them reliably hardy, sure to bloom 
and beautiful in fruit as well as 
flower. The viburnums stand in high 
esteem with the Boston park people and 
Mr. Pettigrew has planted them exten- 




C. C. Olston. 
(Supt of palm house, Central Park, New York.) 



sively throughout the system. V. den- 
tatum and its later-flowering prototype 
V. molle have been remarkably fine as 
were also the Bnglish species Lantana and 
its American sister, Icmtanoides. Plicar 
tum and tomentosum were in some cases 
injured by the severe cold and another 
Japanese species, dilatatum, was badly 
damaged. Cassinoides, pubescens, acer- 
folium and Lentago, the two last named 
being late bloomers, are all in good order 
and loaded down with bloom. 

Mr. Pettigrew thinks of discarding 
Rosa setigera as a prominent feature of 
the parkway planting, this beautiful 
subject having been badly winter- killed 
for two successive seasons. It is much 
to be regretted that it has developed this 
unfortunate characteristic as, when in 
good condition, it makes an unrivalled 
spectacle. The crataguses are suffering 
terribly from the ravages of a leaf miner, 
many of the trees appearing as though 
fire had swept across them. The same 
p«st has been at w«rk on the alders also. 
Thus iar no practical preventive has been 



found. Pavia macrostachya is bein^ 
planted extensively. Lonicera Morrowi 
grows in appreciation also. It has been 
one of the most beautiful objects in the 
parks this season, whether in the charac- 
teristic symmetrical mound of growth or 
draped in irregular masses on the hfll 
slopes. 

The Metropolitan Park Commission is 
encountering determined opposition in 
its efforts to enforce the new law regu- 
lating the displaying of business signs in 
the park environs and some cases are 
likely to get into the courts. 



MANURHfG PARK LAWNS AND GRASS. 

Members of the American Association 
of Park Superintendents have been dis- 
cussinff, in the bulletin of the association, 
the subject of fertilizers for park grounds, 
especially lawns. The following sugges- 
tions, taken therefrom, are likely to 
interest our readers: 

BT CHA8. B. KBITH, BRIDGBPORT, CONN. 

The proper application of the proper 
kind oflertilizer at the proper time is a 
great question. I think perhaps that 
the nature ofthe soil, its degree of eleva- 
tion and contour, govern one to quite an 
extent in the fertilizers we use. If the 
situation is low and the soil of a heavy 
clayey nature, I would use sweeping 
from the asphalt, and the more sand in 
it the better, either in making or for 
dressing the lawiL If the soil is of car- 
bonaceous or muck manure, perhaps 
good sharp san i would be the best fer- 
tilizer. 

In making upland that is leachv and 
porous, I would plow in decaying leaves, 
rakin^s, stable manure, or any other 
material that would supply in decompo- 
itition the necessary carbon and have a 
tendency to hold moisture. In dressing 
this kind of a soil I think wood ashes is 
the very best fertilizer that can be used, 
as it contains within itself all the ele- 
ments necessary for vegetable growth in 
good proportion, and it also attracts 
moisture from the atmosphere and 
retains it until called for by the roots. A 
lawn well dusted with good ash will 
withstand a drought better than that 
treated with any other fertilizer, and is 
almost as good as ground land plaster 
for that purpose. 

We have used thousands of loads of 
sweepings from the pavement and con- 
sider it a first-class material as it fur- 
nishes nitrogen and carbon, also results 
in the necessary humus, spreading it dur- 
ing winter and taking on the refuse in 
spring cleaning. In spreading wood 
ashes perhaps the spring is the best time 
when the ground is open, as it works 
down a litUe and cannot be washed by 
heavy rains, particularly on slopes, to 
the lowlands which, as a general thing, 
are rich enough. 

BT WM. S. BGBRTON, ALBANY, N. T. 

The best and most economical fertiltser 
for top dressing park lawns, if these have 
not been too much neglected and runout, 
I have found to be good, screened hard- 
wood ashes. I purchase about fifty tons 
of these every fall and spring and apply 
the ashes with a horse spreader, so 
adjusted as to sow the ashes evenly. 
Under trees, along narrow borders, and 
wherever the spreader cannot conveni- 
ently go, laborers sow the ashes by luuid, 
using rubber gloves over their hands. 
The application is made, if possible, just 
previous to a rain or during a fine rain, 
although this is not by any means 
imperative, if the ashes are a little damp. 
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crops being trees and shrubs we use a 
fertilizer containing a large proportion 
of phosphoric acid and potash and a little 
nitrogen, the formula being nitrogen, 
three per cent; phosphoric acid, eisht per 
cent; potash, twelve per cent. We use 
all the manure we can make from our 
fifty horses, principally on account of its 
▼afue as a maker of humus and its 
mechanical effect in the soil. The pres- 
ence of humus in the soil conserves mois- 
ture and gives greater availability to the 
commercial fertilizers when applied. 

We find it cheaper and better to shake 
the manure and saturated bedding from 
the drier bedding and apply it at once to 
the soil. Thus we can save extra cartage 
and the labor of turning it over in the 
storage yard; and we save besides about 
one-third of its value, according to the 
best authorities. We find its greatest 
value probably in its application as a 
mulch to plantations of voung trees. For 
lawns alone we use no fertilizer; usually 
the grass grows strongly enough pro- 
vided the dippings are not cleaned off. 
This affects a saving of labor in the 
mowing. 
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Canada unleached hardwood ashes, 
^wdl screened, are delivered f. o. b. cars 
at Albany, N. Y. for $9 per net ton, 
freight paid. As there is no raking off of 
waste material, and the ap{)lieation is 
inexpensive, I find ashes at this price for 
the results obtained more economical, 
and as satisfactory as more expensive 
fertilizers. However, I should not con- 
tinue to use ashes year after year, but 
every third or fourth year resort to 
ground bone, sheep manure, or some 
equally good material for a change. 

The street department of this aty has 
accommodated me for the past two or 
three years by dumping at convenient 
points, under the health department reg- 
ulations, the street sweepings of mid- 
summer and the fall season. The mid- 
summer season furnishes very dean 
material, mostly horse droppings, mixed 
with soil and sand. The fall supplies 
tree leaves in great abundance, mixed 
with street detritus. These materials 
when piled, turned over, and composted 
with soil and slacked lime I have found 
to be excdlent for top dressing. What 
fertilizing qualities not found continu- 
ously and permanently in the wood 
ashes are found in this compost, if prop- 
erly worked over and prepared. 

I know of nothing more deadly and 
injurious to vegetation and the proper 
mmntenanoe of a lawn, than the hot fer- 
menting street sweepings of a city applied 
in a crude condition and not composted 
or mixed with other material. I cannot, 
therefore, recommend street manure or 
sweepings for top dressing unless treated 
as described. 

BT J. A. PBTTIGRBW, BOSTON, MASS. 

The subject of fertilizers is one that can 
not be disposed of in a paper of the size 
suitable for our bulletin. So many con- 
ditions enter into the question of their 
use that to employ them intelligently it 
were better to call in the aid of the sd- 
entist, and this can be done without cost 
through the mediums of the bulletins of 
the government experiment stations. By 
these bulletins we are told that the prin- 
cipal dements of plant food are nitrogen, 
phosphoric add and potash; that the 
nitrogen enters largdy into the produc- 
tion of leaf structure, phosphoric add 
builds up fruit and seed, while potash 



produces woody fiber. Sedng this it 
would seem essential first to know what 
the soil contains; secondly, to know what 
the crops to be grown reauire. These 
conditions and necessities naving been 
ascertained it is evident that the compo- 
sition of a fertilizer can be estimated 
which will meet the rec[uirements of a 
certain crop on a certam piece of land. 
The lack of knowledge on these questions 
undoubtedly is responsible for a great 
waste of time and money among the cul- 
tivators of the land. 

Now, while park superintendents, as a 
rule, are not competent to analyze a piece 
of soil, yet they can have it done at com- 
paratively slight cost and the first step 
has been accomplished. The government 
will furnish free crop requirements; the 
composition of a fertilizer should then be 
an easy matter. We have used commer- 
dal fertilizers with great success. Our 



A BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY ESTATE. 

On the beautifol estate of L. M. Palmer, 
at Stamford, Conn., the plantations of 
rhododendrons are very extensive, num- 
bering many thousands of plants whkh, 
although lackmg as yet the size attained 
in plantations of greater age, comprise a 
wide variety of kinds, including the new- 
est and rarest sorts, and all in splendid 
vigor under the attentive care of Amedee 
Hans, the gardener in charge for the past 
seven years. The illustration accompiu 
nying shows the manner of plantkig in 
masses, with the taller plants in the rear, 
in beds of irregular outline, the front line 
bdng occasionally varied with masses of 
Azalea amoena. 

Mr. Hans' system of winter protection 
is a very radical one and consists of lift- 
ing the plants and laying them on thdr 
sides in deep trenches and then covering 
the whole with leaves and branches. 
Under such thorough treatment it must 
be a tender variety that will not carry 
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its bods to the Uossoming season in good 
shape and for this reason the list of sorts 
giren herewith lacks the yalne to the 
^ower looking for reliably hardy yarie- 
ties whidi wonld attach to a list of 
plants that had gone through the ordi- 
nary amount of ezposnre to trying 
weather conditions. Bnt, looking orer 
the midseason bloomers the following 
named yarietics stand ont in especially 
fine form and fullness of bloom and tlie 
listasgiren contains the cream of the 
desirable kinds in the hardy section. 
Varieties noted were as follows: Pictu- 
rata, Rosenm Elegans, Album J^egans, 
Bessie Parsons, Purpureum BMans, 
Grandiflora, Puri^, Snowflake, ^mes 
Narsmith, Lady Cathcart, H. W. Sar- 
sent. King of Purples, Byerestianom, 
Lady Armstrong, Bluebell, James Bate- 
man, Marchioness of Lansdowne, Selyia, 
Lady Sigismund Rnckart, Sir Thomas 
Seabright, Caractacus, Atrosanguineum. 
Another yery interesting feature of 
these grounds is the series ol rock gar- 
dens in which myriads of hardy ferns find 
a congexdal home. The collection is ycry 
comprehensiye, induding eyery obtain* 
able species and yariety of American, 
European and Japanese lineage. These 
are located in a cool, shady groye of 
oaks and chestnuts where the i<Kal con- 
ditions for fern contentment seem to 
exist. Bordering a long walk is a rocky 
bank planted with miscellaneous yarie- 
ties arranged in the "negligence of nature 
wfld and wide." This walk is shown in 
one of the yiews accompanying this arti- 
cle. Numbers of irregular rode groups, 
such as are shown in the other filustra- 
tions, are distributed throughout the 
woods. In these botanical dassification 
has been followed in a general way only. 
Polystychiums, aspidiums, aspleoium's, 
nephrodiums, lastreas and athyriumsare 
seen in bewildering profasion of forms, 
Athyrium filix-foemma and Lastrea filix- 
mas bdng allotted entire beds in which 
to display the wonderful yariety of 
crested, forked, frilled and tasselled 
plumes, and crispy, puckered masses into 
which the simple original forms haye 
sported and which seem to flaunt defi- 
ance at eyeryone who would undertake 
todassi^ them. These plants are all 
Irom seed and so thorough is the mix-up 
that the attempt to name them has been 



abandoned as a fruitless task. Scarcdy 
less confusing is the dassification of spe- 
cies and, as to genera, the synonyms and 
cross-references indulged in by the yari- 
ous fern authorities are exasperatingly 
complicated and jumbled. But they are 
all beautiful, neyerthdess, and no garden 
of any extent is anywhere near complete 
without a special place assigned to these 
graceful, interesting and easOy grown 
subjects. 

The raising of seedling ferns is a task 
requiring much patience and dose atten- 
tion. Mr. Hans takes espedal deliffht in 
working among the difficult ones of both 
hardy and tender classes. There is 
enough of mysteriousness about such 
work to absorb and interest. Shakes- 
peare, who seems to haye known eyery- 
thing, wrote: "We haye the receipt for 
fern seed. We walk inyisible." Mr. 
Hans is espedally interested at present 
in a consignment of ferns collected wild 
in Jamaka, which contains many unfa- 
miliar things, some of them yery promis- 
ing in appearance. 



GARDENING AT WASHINGTON. 

Col. Charles S. Bromwell, superintend- 
ent of U. S. goyemment buildings and 
grounds, has submitted his report coyer- 
ing the operations of the department for 
the past fiscal year. The part of this 
report which pertains to public grounds 
should be of interest to all florists and 
nurserymen for twofold reasons. The 
cultiyation of trees, shrubs and flowers 
promotes business; a higher motiye of 
mterest should be, that this is the capital 
of the greatest nation of the earth and 
all the people should feel a pride and a 
proprietary interest in it, for its parks 
and public gardens are as free to the 
humblest as to the greatest. 

Col. Bromwell says that fifty-two 
flower beds were planted last fall with 
60,000 bulbs cmd plants for spring bloom 
and 208 were planted in the spring with 
917,744 plants for summer decoration. 
Twenty-four thousand square yards of 
sod were laid to restore worn portions 
of lawn surfaces. Ninety-two trees and 
1,503 shrubs were planted. In explana- 
tion of what may seem a small number 
of trees it may be stated that the street 
parking, which indudes a total of about 
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95,000 trees, does not come under CoL 
Bromwell's supenrision. Bight hundred 
and ninety- two trees, shrubs and plants 
were planted in the grounds of the 
Library of Congress. In the capitol 
grounds the ornamental beds on the 
north, south and west terraces were 
planted with 5,536 summer flowering 
and ornamental foliage bedding plants, 
the eighteen large yases surmounting the 
balustrades of the west terrace planted 
with ornamental palms, plants and yines 
and 4,082 ornamental trees, shrubs and 
plants purchased for the grounds and 
temporarily planted at the propagating 
gardens. 

Col. Bromwell refers to the fact that 
his office has in its files the old records of 
parks, maps, deeds of transfer and the 
original L' Enfant map of Washington, 
and a well equipped garden plant, all 
tending to show, he says, that up to the 
present the deyelopment, care and main- 
tenance of the parks as laid out by 
L'Enfant and approyed by President 
Washington, haye been carried out 
according to the direction of and appro- 
priation made by congress. It is along 
these historic lines, he says, that new 
endeayor should be encouraged and 
expansion carried on. The fature deyel- 
opment of the park s^tem of the city of 
Washington has receiyed the attention of 
his office for a number of years, and 
studies of a comprehensiye character 
haye been prepared, not only for the 
improyement of the parks within the 
ci^ limits, but also for connecting them 
with those in the suburbs. Col. Brom- 
well says that the improyement of the 
reclaimed flats (now known as Potomac 
park) in connection with the beautifica- 
tion of the mall, on lines proposed by 
L'Enfant. and later by this office, is a 
subject well worthy the serious atten- 
tion of congress. The area covered by 
the park spaces of the District of Colum- 
bia under the charge of his office is 
426,222 acres. There are in all 302 
resenrations, varying in size from 250 
square feet to eighty-two acres. 

With reference to the foregoing, I may 
say that though the park area may, to 
some, seem large, it is none too laige for 
a city that is rapidly increasing its popu- 
lation, and it will doubtless be many 
years before much of the Potomac section 
will be so improved as to be available 
for park purposes. Even supposing that 
the plans of L'Enfant were at the time 
they were formulated above criticism, 
it must be acknowledged that conditions 
have arisen impossible for him to foresee. 
The mall, from its central location, should 
be for all time the principal park of this 
capital. Opinions may difier as to its 
treatment, but there should be no dis- 
agreement as to the vital importance of 
its preservation from the encroachments 
of public buildings. I cannot believe that 
the people of the United States are so 
close-fisted and niggardly that tb^ prefer 
to stand idly by and see a beautihil park 
destroyed rather than have money— their 
money— appropriated to purchase suit- 
able sites for public buildings. Pennsyl- 
vania avenue is the main thoroughfare 
between the capitol and the executive 
mansion. It is a noble avenue, but the 
strip of territory between its south side 
and the mall, or a lar^ part of it, would 
be no credit to any aty, much less is it 
creditable to the capital of a great nation. 
And further, there is no prospect of it 
being improved unless the government 
buys the land and erects from time to 
time buildings suitable for the needs of 
its departments. If this course was pur- 
sued nothing but the spirit of sheer wan- 
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mixture as fine as it can be got, then 
spread it over the beds. The thickness 
of the mttlch must be governed to a cer- 
tain extent by the depth of the soil. If 
there is a good six inches of soil in the 
benches and the plants are in a satirfac- 
tory condition not as deep a mnlch will 
be necessary as where less soil was used 
at planting. Allow the mulching to 
make up the deficiency. I had our exhi- 
bition stock planted into seven inches of 
soil this season. By settling and tread- 
ing down a little while after planting 
this has got to be scarcely six inches 
deep. We have now put on a mulch as 
near to one inch deep as we could get it. 
We figure that this will hold it for awhile 
without getting bare after two or three 
waterings. This should be the considera- 
tion when putting on a mulch, to make 
sure that it will not be necessary to 
renew again in a week or two After 
applying the mulch water the beds thor- 
oughly and from now on more care must 
be taken to prevent the soil becoming 
either too wet or too dxy, the mulch pre- 
venting it drying out as quickly as 
before. 

C. W. Johnson. 
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tonness and vandalism would remain as 
a breastwork for the despoilers of the 
mall. 

While on this subject I will add that 
there is not in the city of Washington a 
suitable monument to commemorate the 
life and work of Abraham Lincoln, and 
I believe that on the mall such a one 
should be erected, great in proportions 
and artistic skill. Though many have 
died and there has been much honor, 
none are more worthy of honor than he. 

S. E. 



The Oreenhouse. 



MULCH FOR CHRYSANTHEMUnS. 

The early planted or exhibition cut 
flower stock is now showing signs of 
needing a light mulch. The roots are 
creeping out all over the surface of the 
beds, which means that mulching must 
be attended to. This stock, planted with 
the object in view of producing exhibition 
blooms, must not suffer through neglect. 
It is intended to produce perfection, con- 
sequently extreme culture should be the 
point in caring for it, but at the same 
time use a little common sense so as not 
to overdo it. The plants are pushing 
along so fast it keeps one hustling to 
keep ahead of them. What with water- 
ing, syringing and keeping the side shoots 
picked out, anyone who has a house of 
chrysanthemums to attend to is a busy 
bee just now. 

Picking out the side shoots is the most 
important work connected with the cul- 
ture ot exhibition stock at the {)resent 
time. Most of the largest exhibition 
varieties need to be taken on the bud 
which can be selected from August 15 to 
September 1. To time the plants so they 
will produce the proper bud at about 
that time the work of keeping everything 
removed except the main growing shoot 
must be watched very closely now. 
Nearly all varieties will form a blind bud 
at this time. This must be removed and 
the side growth allowed to go on with- 
oat any delay. If not, vou will be wait- 
ing a week or ten days longer than you 



figured on for the bud to take to produce 
the flower. This in a great many cases 
means an inferior bloom. 

Before putting on the mulch have all 
the plants neatly staked and tied and all 
weeds cleaned out of the beds. Then 
sprinkle on a light dressing of either 
wood ashes, bone meal or Clay's fertil- 
izer. I prefer the latter at this time but 
have had excellent results when the pure 
wood ashes have been used. Clay's fer- 
tilizer being highly concentrated and 
having a lasting effect, it must be used 
more sparingly than wood ashes or bone 
meal. After ])utting the dressing on 
lightly scratch it into the soil but not 
deep enough to injure the roots of the 
plants. We are now ready for the mulch. 

Using half well rotted cow manure the 
other half good, live, fresh soil, make a 



SLAUGHTER HOUSE WASTAGE. 

Bd. Gardening:— Can well rotted 
slaughter-house wastage be used as a 
fertifizer, and if so how strongly, espe- 
cially on carnations and roses? Can 
fresh animal blood be used for that pur- 
pose also? I have received many valu- 
able lessons from your paper, for which 
accept my thanks. C. S. 

Slaughter-house refuse, if thoroughly 
decomposed, can be used as afertmzer 
with good results. The method of hand- 
ling it will depend on its condition. It 
should be mixed with enough dry muck, 
or similar material, to take up all sur- 
plus moisture. If not thorough^ decom- 
posed it should be mixed with muck and 
piled in a dry place for several months, 
working it over occasionally. This treat- 
ment will also answer for fresh blood. 
Prepared as described above, they can be 
usea as top-dressings to the depth of an 
inch. L. R. T. 
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The Flower Oarden. 

GALfiGA HARTLAHDL 

The illottrAtion herewith^ reproduced 
from a photograph, shows the new 
Galcffa Hartlandi as sro wn bj Wm. Baj- 
lor Hartland, of Cork, Ireland. It is a 
hardT herbaceous perennial, which srows 
to a height of about f oar £eet, with liand- 
•omelj Tariegated (green and white) 
pinnate folia^, and flowers like those of 
wistaria Chinensis in color, produced in 
much profttsion from June to September. 
It is said to be excellent for cutting. 



ARUNCUS SYLVESTER. 

The subject of our illustration is an old 
lavorite garden plant, but perhaps hardly 
recognizable by the name. What with 
the botanists and the laws of priority 
the gardeners have to learn the names of 
many plants over again, and the advis- 
ability oli adopting one system of nomen- 
clature was never felt as now. Aruncus 
Sylvester is what we have known for 
many years as Spricea aruncus, the 
*'goaUbeard.'' 

As an individual plant on small lawns 
it has been extensively used. In the fore- 
ground of a shrubbery border it is always 
well adapted, holding the foliage well 
throughout the season. They are better 
planted individually, as they fclecome large 
clumps and emphasise themselves better 
than when grouped tosether. This species 
flowers in lune, and tnis year seemed to 
flower and make a better showing than 
usual. Pbakcis Carnikg. 



THE HERBACEOUS BORDER. 

The herbaceous border has a great 
attraction for most folks. Unlike the 
summer garden of exotic beddina plants, 
it presents something new eacn week; 
yes, every day. Prom the first peeping 
forth of the snowdrop until the advent 
of the Christmas rose, what a variety of 
charming pictures greet the eye in a well 
arranged nerbaccous border! 

A happy location for herbaceous plants 
is boraenng a shrubbery belt, with a 
foreground of turf. The line of plantinff 
ought to be sinuous, bold in places, while 
retreating in others. It is much more 



pleasurable to wander in and out of these 
nooks looking for floral treasures than 
to have all spread out to the ^e in a 
formal line; such treatment fits well into 
the foliage line of a woodland glade. 
Many of our parks contain such spots 
where the introduction of herbaceous 
plants would add much to their beauty, 
as well as to their attraction for plant 
lovers. 

The ground for herbaceous planting 
should oe well prepared by deep digging 
and manuring, with the addition of a 
commercial fertilizer composed of potash 
and phosphate. Native plants or plants 
that would not by association or appear- 
ance be inharmonious with the setting 
only should be used. When we consider 
the wealth of material to draw from this 
is a simple matter. I will call attention 
to only a few: iris, liltum, ly thrum, 
solidaffo, helianthus, asters, coreopsis, 
rudbeoLia, helenium, etc. 



The plant tng should be arrai^ed so 
that bare, unaptly patdies should not 
occur after certain species have bloomed: 
not a troublesome feature, as most plants 
continae in their seeding and fading sea- 
son to be attractive. A division of most 
species should be made at latest every 
tnree yeaia, and as much digginir and 
manuring dione then as possible. This is 
important for good results, and I had 
almost forgotten to say that dean culti- 
vation should obtain all the time.—/, k. 
PetUgrew, in tbt Ballttia of tbc Ameri- 
can Agsocmtioo of Park Saperiateodents, 



Trees and Shrubs. 



Cbkces Canadensis, the native redbud 
or Judas tree is being planted exten- 
sively along the fringes of woods and 
copses in parks and laree private es- 
tates, in company vrith the '*flowerine 
dog wood," Comus florida and the amel- 
anchicrs. Cerds Canadensis varies con- 
siderably in specimens fi-om seed as to 
color of bloom, some bduf much deeper 
and brighter pink than others. In plan- 
tations of some extent this is an advant- 
age, but for the customer who buys a tree 
or two for the garden, possible disap- 
pointment is in store should the purchase 
turn out to be less brilliant than that 
possessed by a neighbor. To avoid this 
It is well to mark the trees in the nursery 
at blooming time. A little better price 
can then be reasonably charged for the 
selected bright flowered ones. The red- 
flowered variety of Comus florida is in 
great demand and is likely to be so for 
many years to come. It is good stock to 
have. 



A TREE LOVER'S MONUMENT. 

The illustration shows the monument 
designed for himself by P. P. Vereon, a 
well known apple orchardist of Dela- 
ware, 0., and built under his directions 
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last year. He is 75 years old. The gran- 
ite block is 10x12 feet, two and one-half 
ieet thick at the base, tapering to six 
inches at the top. The tree stands ont 
fourteen inches and is beantiftillT carved. 
It represents an American white elm, 
giprown bj Mr. Vergon, 51 Tears old, con- 
sidered by its owner the finest elm tree 
of its age in Ohio. The tree is three feet 
in diameter at the top of an ax helve; 57 
feet high, and the spread of branches 74 
feet. 



DISEASED LINDEN LEAVES. 

Ed. Gardening: — I send you by 
express a package of diseased linden 
leaves and twigs. The swellings get 
larger, finally tarn brown and little 
insects emerge from them. If you can 
give me any information about the 
trouble, what it is, and how to combat 
it, you will do me a great favor. A. 

The linden leaves which you send are 
not diseased but are covered with swel- 
lings termed galls, from which insects 
emerge, as you state. The insect which 
produces these is known scientifically as 
Ceddomyia (tiliae) verrucicola O. S., but 
we have not had much experience with it 
and do not know of any remedy. It is 
not probable that there is any easy 
remedy beyond cutting away the leaves 
where possible, as soon as they are dis- 
covered, and promf)tly burning them, so 
that the contained insect will not escape. 
Tolerably high leaves can be reached b^ 
the use of a step-ladder, and what is 
termed a 12- foot pruning knife. 

C O. HOWAKD. 



ROCKEFELLER'S TREE ORDER. 

Ed. Gardening:— Lest vou be led into 
error by a statement in the current issue 
of American Gardening, entitled "A Large 
Order," I wish to say that Mr. Rocke- 
feller's superintendent informs me that 
he knows of no large order except the 
one I filled in April last. That order was 
for 10,200 trees and not one has failed. 
My bid was not the lowest, but the order 
came my way because of the success of 
trees delivered two previous years, 5,000 
and 0,000 respectively. 

S. G. Harbis. 

Tarrytown, N. Y., July 19, 1904. 



SOAP FROn FRUn OF A TREE. 

The Leicester Hosiery Trade Journal 
contains an account of^an enterprise in 
Algeria to manufacture natural soap on 
a large scale from a tree known as 
Sapindus utilis. This plant, which has 
lon^ been known in Japan, China and 
India, bears a fruit of about the size of 
a horse-chestnut, smooth and round. 
The color varies from a yellowish green 
to brown. The inner part is of a dark 
color and has an oily kernel. The tree 
bears fruit in its sixth year and yields 
from fifty-five to 220 pounds of fruit, 
which can easily be harvested in the fall. 
By using water or alcohol the saponace- 
ous ingredient of the fruit is extracted. 
The cost of production is said to be small 
and the soap, on account of possessing 
no alkaline qualities, is claimed to m 
superior to the ordinary soap of com- 
merce. 



TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

The following notes on tuberous bego- 
nias contributed to a recent bulletin of 
the New Englcmd Association of Park 
Superintendents (now the American 




QALEGA HARTLANDI. 



Association of Park Superintendents) by 
John Dunbar, of the park system of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., are well worth the attention 
of all growers: 

"What beautiful things tuberous bego- 
nias are, when they are successfully 
grown for bedding purposes, and in 
masses, wherever they will be in harmony 
with surroundings. In all the di£ferent 

{)ark systems there are positions and 
ocations that are perfectly proper for 
displaying the numerous showy summer 
flowering plants, and in our experience 
the tuberous begonias are exceedingly 
useful for this purpose, and they afford 
an opportunity to depart a little from 
the stereotyped ornamental bedding dis- 
plays as we often see. 

The tuberous begonias have been so 
much improved from the original types 
during the past twenty years, by hybrid- 
ization, crossing and selection that they 
have even astonished the plant breeders 
themselves in the results they have 
accomplished in the improvement of these 
plants. They are free from stiffness in 
their habits and characters, the foliage is 
ample and handsome, and the flowers 
range from white, through numerous 
shades of yellow, pink and red, to deep 



maroon. During last summer many of 
of the blossoms with us were six to seven 
inches in diameter. For brilliancy of 
color, there is nothing comparable to 
tuberous begonias, and all classes of peo- 
ple are enthusiastic in admiration of 
them. 

We grow them in mixed colors and we 
think that the effect is just as good as 
when grown in separate color combina- 
tions. How we treat or grow them may 
be of interest to some. As we have no 
greenhouses in our parks, we pot the 
bulbs in the end of March or first of 
April and plunge the pots in hotbeds. 
Thep are planted out the end of May or 
first of June, in beds of light, sandy loam, 
liberally enriched with rotted cow 
manure, and preferably in a position 
shaded from the noonday sun, aithongh 
they do very well with us in the fill sun. 
Careful and strict attention must be 
taken to supply them with abundance of 
water. If the weather is dry, no mistake 
will be made by placing the hose spray 
on them everv afternoon. The tubers 
should be lifted at the approach of frost, 
dried and stored in a dry, cool tempera- 
ture, through the winter months, not 
below 45^ 
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mention the local trackers. More fmtt 
and less beef is a good ntle to follow for 
the present, at least. 
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Stakb np the dahlias early if jou want 
straight, symmetrical plants. 

Thb Talne of the peas canned in the 
state of New York in 1900 was estimated 
at $1,473,912. 

In pottinff lilies of any kind the soil 
used should be rich, but fresh manure 
should be aToided. 

Watch the roof for wavy glass, "burn- 
ing spots/' etc., and in the general sum- 
mer repairing have the detective lights 
replaced by dear glass. 

In benching carnations it is important 
that the neck or "collar" should oe set a 
little above the surface of the soil as a 
partial safeguard against stem rot. 

Cranbbrht bogs in New Bngland and 
Wisconsin have suffered from weather 
conditions recently. Four successive 
frosts damaged the bogs of Plymouth 
and Cape Cod, Mass., to the extent of 
thousands of dollars. At Wareham, 
Wis., a terrific hail and thunder storm 
mined the crops of many growers and 
damaged their houses. 

Thb New York Herald sees no reason 
for alarm as to the food supply, because 
of the meat packers' strike, so long as 
some six thousand tons of fruit and vege- 
tables are brought to the city every 
night by the Pennsylvania railroad and 
the many other railroads and steamship 
lines are also bringing their share, not to 



SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS. 

DBPARTMBNT OF PLANT RBGBTRATION. 

M. H. Walsh, Woods Hole, Mass., sub- 
mits for registration Rambler rose Felic- 
ity. Parentage, Crimson Rambler X 
Gen. Jacqueminot. Flowers very double, 
bright scarlet-crimson, VA to 2 inches in 
diameter, borne in clusters as in Crimson 
Rambler. Vigorous srower, and may 
roperly be described as Jacaueminot 
Eimbler. Hardy at Woods Hole. 

WM. J. Stbwart, Sec'y. 

THE VaMORIR AONUMElf T. 
D. M. Ferry, Detroit, Mich., one of the 
three representatives in the United States 
of the Yilmorin monument committee, 
expresses himself as in full sympathy with 
the movement and states that anv conr 
tributions which the American seedsmen 
desire to make for this purpose will, if 
sent to him, be forwarded to the general 
treasurer of the fund in Paris. He says 
the plan apparently is to make it a pop- 
ular movement rather than to raise the 
funds by the donations of the few. The 
first French subscriptions show an aver- 
age of about 33 mncs each, many of 
them being smaller, while a few lure for 
100 francs or more. 



KEEPING OVER VINCA VINES. 

Bd. Gakdbning:— Will yon kindly in- 
form me as to the best method of keeping 
a stock of vinca vines in two-inch and 
three-inch pots over the summer? 

A. B. H. 

It is presumed the vincas will be needed 
for next spring's trade in filling window 
boxes, vases, etc., for which purpose there 
is no vine more suitable. We have some 
planted here as an edging to a cannabed, 
not that they are considered the best 
plant for the purpose, but because they 
will answer the purpose and will ht 
fine large plants to oe lifted in the fall 
and kept in a greenhouse temperature all 
winter to be lued for window boxes and 
and so forth next spring. If it is the 
desire of "A. B. H." to restrict the sise 
of the plants, they may be plunged in the 
pots in either sand or ashes convenient 
to watering. In that way fine plants 
may be had for next spring's business, 
but if larger plants are desired planting 
out is the very best method. B. L. 



LEWIS AND aARK EXPOSinON. 

The Portland (Or^on) Lewis and 
Clark centennial exposition, next year, 
is making ^ood progress. Ten build- 
ings, of which the agricultural palace, 
200x450 feet, is the largest, are nearly 
enclosed; those of the United States to 
receive the exhibits from St. Louis will 
be finished January 1; seven national 
conventions have appointed their next 
vear's meetings at Portland, in a festival 
hall built to seat 7,000; the corporation 
has or^cmized its own bureau ot accom- 
modations and warns the public against 
speculators, and 2,500 visitors on the 
average a week are already paying 
admissions to the grounds. John L. 
Olmsted, the Boston landscape artist, 
has prepared a scheme for a park svstem 
for Portland, ambitious for a aty of 
130,000, but adequate for the next half 
century, when it hopes to be one of the 
greatest, embracing about a dozen 
separate parks on both sides of the 
Columbia, each having a distinct indi- 



viduality, and, as the Lewis and Clark 
Journal says, "From a long-lying pictur- 
esque lake' one passes to the wild and 
runed grandeur of a mountain park 
with precipitous fern-dad canyon walls, 
foaming cataracts and serpentine trail, 
winding through the heart of an ancient 
forest, all within the city limits, could 
hardly fail to amaze the casual visitor." 



LILACS AT VERSAILLES, FRANCE. 

Bd. Gabdbning.— I have just completed 
the pleasure of reading your August num- 
ber of Gabdbning. My thoughts turn to 
a most interesting display of standard 
lilacs at Versailles, France. A fiew years 
ago we visited the palace when the lilacs 
were in full flower, and what we saw was 
truly a surprise. The variety I thought 
was the Persian, but I have never seen 
them grown as were the plants in ques- 
tion. Bach plant was grown as a stand- 
ard and planted in regular order, the 
same as an orchard of dwarf fruit trees. 
The flower spikes were remarkably long, 
and, measuring them roughly on my 
umbrella, I think those measured varied 
from 15 to 18 inches in length. I was so 
impressed with the beauty of the plant I 
wrote immediatelv to oneofthe French 
florists, who should have known, asking 
the name of the lilac. I was unable to 
get any information. If you can ^ve me 
the name I will be greatly obliged. I 
have inquired from the nurseries at home 
but without success. Raising lilacs suc- 
cessfully, as I saw them at Versailles, was 
a revelation of what can be done with 
the old favorite. 

I was much interested in the article on 
"Rock wood Hall." Again my thoughts 
turned to another beautiful, natural 
object, viz., the Wissahickon drive of 
Fairmount park, Philadelphia. Some 
time, when you have a representative in 
the east, let him take his camera and he 
will have many, many opportunities of 
snapping views unsurpassed amid the 
finest mountain scenery. I think his neg- 
atives would be a revelation to you and 
^ve pleasure to your readers. The drive 
18 about five miles long^-a stream flow- 
ing through rocky boulderf , a fine drive- 
way, with trees all hung overhead prac* 
ticcdly the whole distance, and hills on 
each side ascending abruptly from the 
stream. 

I would also call his attention to the 
grove of Liriodendron tulipifera on the 
grounds of Mr. Houston, about one-half 
a mile on the road leading from the Val- 
ley Green Inn (in the park) on the Wissa- 
hickon. Your representative can reach 
the drive by hack either from Chestnut 
Hill, driving south to Germantown 
(Chelten avenue station, Pennsylvania 
railroad) or else reverse his course, get- 
ting ofi" at same station, going north 
instead of south. By taking trolley from 
Chestnut Hill he would pass the Chew 
mansion and its pretty lawn, the scene 
of the battle of Germantown in the Revo- 
lutionary war. The house is still o^ned 
by the family and is picturesquely inter- 
esting outside as well as in. 

I mention these points, as they come 
under gardening, and I believe will be 
interesting to your readers. Opposite 
the Chew mansion, on the Johnson prop- 
erty, is a fine example for this coun^ of 
Cryptomeria Japonica, worthy of a snap 
shot. 

Yours respectfully, 

John T. Morbis. 

P. S.— The standard lilac I alluded to 
is not Syringa Pekinensis ^ndula, which 
is white, while the Versailles variety is 
ot the Persian type and lilac in color. 
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The Gardeners' Club. 



We shall be pleas* d at all times to receive brief 
notes of general interest on practical cultural 
matters from gardeners for use in this depart- 
ment Notes of the movements of gardeners, 
changes of address etc.. are also desirable. 



NOTES OF BOSTON. 



At Horticultural Hall July 30, a 
spleodid display of warden flowers was 
made, ten tables, each twenty-five feet in 
length, being requited to stage them all. 
Carl Blomberg won first prize with a dis- 
play as neat as it was comprehensive, 
the labeling being an object lesson to 
exhibitorsgenerally. Walter Hnnnewell, 
T. D. Hatneld, gardener, came in second 
and Blue Hill Nursenr third. The first 
* display of dahlias this season was made 
by Mrs. L. Towle. Peter Cairns showed 
hollyhocks, Wm. Whitman and Mrs. Gill 
promiscuous flowers, and from the Har- 
vard Botanic Gardens came a show oi 
hardy perennials of great beauty. 



eggs were found in large numbers and 
the moths themselves were flyinff in the 
air in millions. This condition ot affairs 
has arisen from the fact that the state of 
Massachusetts in 1900 abandoned the 
fight against the moth in r<*sponse to a 
growing sentiment based on popular 
ignorance that could not see that eternal 
vigilance was the price ot safety. In 
response to the complaint that too 
much money was being expended to kill 
the few remaining moui9, the systematic 
work of extermination was brought to 
a halt with the result that the conditions 
are as bad to-day as they ever were. 
Professor Felt says that is only a matter 
of time before the ravages of the moth 
will be lelt in this state. The danger is 
such that it is probable that the authori- "* 
ties of this state will co-operate with 
those of Massachusetts to secure the aid 
of congress in the matter. R. D. 



CULTURAL SUGGESnONS FOR EARLY 
AUGUST. 

If not already done, sow cinerarias in 
light soil consisting of loam, leaf-mould 
and sand. Sow also the calceolarias. 

A good place for Primula obconica, 
Chinese primroses and cyclamens is an 
outside frame; the sash should be lightlv 
shaded and elevated by supports at each 
comer. Remove the sash in early even- 
ing and leave uncovered all night unless 
unsettled weather prevails. 

There is no better time to sow pansies 
for spring bedding. Sow in outside frame 
in rows four inches apart; let the soil be 
in good order and well fined. Sow also 
in the same manner forget-me-nots. The 
variety Alpestris Victoria is best for 
spring bedding. Sow English daisies, the 
white and pink. 

Stop pinching back the pot chrysan- 
themums, and afford temporary stakes 
not only for training, but to prevent 
possible damage from wind or syringing. 
Stake the bench plants. 

Do not neglect pinching back the car- 
nations in the field. They are growing 
very fast and low bushy plants are best. 

After thoroughly cleaning the ccuna- 
tion house, close it two or three succes- 
sive evenings and fill with sulphur fames. 

Remove past flowers and seed pods 
from all the annuals. No time is better 
spent in the interests of the flower gar- 
den. Annual delphiniums, sweet peas, 
stocks, etc, are great seed producers. 
Cutting away will perpetuate the flow- 
ering season. 

Stake the dahlias and gather the earth 
around the roots. Some thinning of the 
plants will be beneficial. 

Red spider on evergreens may be dis- 
pelled bv vigorous syringings with water. 
When this is not practicable use kerosene 
emulsion applied with spray pump and 
nozzle. P. C. 



NOTES OF ALBANY, N. Y. 

State Entomologist Felt, of this citv, 
returned lately from Boston, whither he 
went in response to a request from the 
Massachusetts authorities to investigate 
the gypsy moth situation. Professor 
Felt spent one day in the vicinity of 
Boston and reports that the situation is 
one to cause much alarm. He found 
thousands of acres of woodland in the 
suburbs of the Hub defoliated by the 
ravages of the moth. Clusters of the 




Ferdinand Mangold. 



FERDINAND AANGOLD. 

''At the parish of the Annunciation, 
One hundred ard Thirty-first street and 
Broadway, New York city, by the Rev. 
Arthur J. Donnelly, on July 9 (1864), 
Ferdinand Mangold to Adaline, daughter 
of John P. WfiSl, Conondahn on the 
Rhine, Germany." Such was the an- 
nouncement of fifty years ago, and on 
the fiftieth anniversary, July 9, 1904, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mangold held a reception 
at their home at Lyndhurst, Tarrytown. 
N. Y., where manv of their friends and 
relatives gatherecf to offer congratula- 
tions. The weather was very auspicious 
and the tables of good things were spread 
on the lawn in front of the cottage. The 
decorations were American flags and 
Japanese lanterns. It was a very mem- 
orable occasion, and one and all enjoyed 
themselves immensely. 

Mr. Mangold is the able and esteemed 
superintenoent for Miss Helen Gould, and 
very few men can show such a record for 
service. He came to Lyndhurst forty 
years ago as gardener to George Merritt, 
who then owned the place. At that time 
in was in a rough, primative state, and 
the work of construction, grading and 
road making was intrusted to Mr. Man- 
gold. That he was folly competent for 
the task is well borne out by the condi- 
tion of the place to-day. There are very 
few places along the Hudson river that 
can vie with it. 



Twenty-five years ago the late Jay 
Gould, of intemationalfinancial repute, 
purchased the estate and retained Mr. 
Mangold as superintendent. Mr. Gotdd's 
love for plants and flowers was very 
keen. Large, extensive conservatories 
were built, Kke Solomon's temple, ''won- 
derfully and feariully erected." Their 
architectural features were more showy 
than useful. As a beautiful range oi 
greenhouses they have few equals to-day. 
There is nothing of the commercial cut 
about them, neither are they used semi- 
commerdally— namely, for cut flowers 
only, like so many of the greenhouses of 
wealthy men and women. They are 
almost entirely devoted to plant grow- 
ing, and at the present time tney contain 
one of the most extensive botanical col- 
lections to be found in America. The 
object of the present article, however, is 
not of the place,but rather of the man. The 
late Jay Gould had a marked admiration 
for Mr. Mangold, and in his last will 
substantially remembered him. The 
gifted and noble woman who has suc- 
ceeded to her father's property wovld 
feel it a sacrilege to allow the plants so 
much beloved by her late father to suffer 
from want of proper care. In Mr. Mangold 
she has implicit confidence, and all the 
work on . the estate is under his entire 
char|;e, and in all estate work and much 
chanty he is counsellor and advisor. 

Ferdinand Manp^old was bom in the 
city of Carlsruhe. m the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, October 9, 1828. When fourteen 
years of age he entered the botanical gar- 
dens as an apprentice and remained there 
for nine years, a portion of the time being 
employed on the grounds of the castte 
then occupied by King Leopold. Later 
he was superintendent in the park. His 
apprenticeship diploma is signed by Gar- 
den Director Heldt. In 1852 he came to 
this country, and before coming to Lynd- 
hurst was engaged for sever^ years as 
superintendent for Gen. Mansfield Brad- 
hurst at Carmansville, N. Y. 

Mr. Mangold is a unique figure in the 
Tarrytown vidnitjr. Mis life has been 
one of activity and ptish. He has occu- 
pied several public offices of importance 
m the township administration, and is 
respected by rich and poor alike. He has 
always worked with those under him with 
firmness and consideration, and as evi- 
dence of the smoothness of his adminis- 
tration it may be noted that Mr. Bergen, 
the foremen in ^ the greenhouses, nas 
worked under him for thirty-six years, 
and Mr. Bing, the foreman m the vege- 
table garden, has been with him thirty- 
eight years. Many of the other employes 
are also growing old in their service. 

Besides the congratulations there were 
also many substantial tokens of respect. 
Miss Gould sent her card, with the fol- 
lowing note: "To Mr. and Mrs. Man- 
gold, with good wishes from Helen Miller 
Gould on their golden wedding anniver- 
sary." She also sent a beautiful gold 
clock and $100 in gold. There was also 
a gold loving cup from the employes, with 
smtable inscription. F. R. Pierson 
brought a beautiful clock and candelabra 
to match. There were easy chairs from 
prominent citizens, and enough in the 
way of gold and gilded articles to set up 
another household. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mangold are both hale 
and hearty, and both cheat time in their 
appearance and fleetness. We are sorry 
that we have not a picture of Mrs. Man- 
gold, but that worthy lady, with becom- 
ing modesty, has refused most positively 
to have her picture published. 

Travbuul 
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The Experiment Stations. 



Experiment lUtion workers will favor os by 
lending short comments on their experiences and 
news noles of a character likely to interest oar 
general readers 

MuSKlfBIrONS AND CANTBLOUPBS IN 

Akizona.— Muskmelons and cantelonpes 
seem espedallj adapted to the region 
and are grown quite eztensiyelj for ship- 
ping, says bnlletin No. 48 of the Arizona 
Bxperiment station. They begin ripen- 
ing about the first of July, and yield 
5,000 to 10,000 melons per acre. 

Bbbts, carrots, turnips and radishes 
IN Arizona.— These root vegetables all 
grow well, especially durini^ the cooler 
part of the year, says bulletin No. 48 of 
the Arizona Bxperiment station. The^ 
may be sown any time from August until 
the next March, although carrots do not 
make a satisfactory crop except when 
planted during the fall. Beets may be 
sown later in the spring than any of the 
others, growing well up to the end of 
June. 

Mulching vbgbtables and fruits.— 
Mulching as ordinarily practiced is an 
effective means of conserving soil moist- 
ure and for this reason is likely to be of 
most value in dry seasons or dry regions 
and for long season crops, is the conclu- 
sion by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in its Farmers' bulletin No. 202, 
from a review of the bulletins of numer- 
ous state experiment stations. It has 
been shown, however, that frequent cul- 
tivation to maintain a soil mulch is a 
very effective and satisfactory means of 
conserving soil moisture, especially for 
orchards in dry regions. While' the 
method of mulching with litter has many 
advantages and may be made to serve a 
very useful purpose, it also has some 
obvious disadvantages and must be prac- 
ticed with care and discrimination. It 
can not be expected as a general practice 
to replace cultivation entirely, although 
it may in many cases be a valuable sup- 
plement to it and may be of great advan- 
tage in lessening the amotmt of cultiva- 
tion required at a season of the year 



(midsummer) when the pressure of farm 
work may be so great as to render thor-^ 
ough tillage of garden and orchard diffi 
cult or impracticable. 

ChBMICAL BXTBRMIN4TION OP WBBD6. 

—The results of a number of experiments 
with different chemicals for the destruc- 
tion of weeds are given by J. O. Morgan 
(Agr. Bducation, 6 (1903), No. 1, pp. 
10-12), savs the Bxperiment Station 
Record. Weed plats of one-fourth rod 
each were selected and received applica- 
tions of solutions of copper sulphate, cor- 
rosive sublimate, potassium sulphide, 
common salt and sodium arsenate. The 
weeds embraced a large number of species 
of different genera of plants and as would 
have been expected the effect on the dif- 
ferent forms varied widely. 

The potassium sulphide appeared to 
have no effect whatever in checking the 
weed growth, and the copper and corro- 
sive sublimate solutions were without 
very much effect in deterring them. The 
best results were obtained where sodium 
arsenate was used, and where consider- 
able areas are to be treated it is sug- 
gested that spraying with this solution 
would give the best and cheapest results. 



DRYING (X)PRA IN SAMOA. 

The copra dryers in Samoa all use the 
hot-air system, writes (reorge Heimrod, 
consul general at Apia, Samoa, to the 
Department of Commerce. Air is heated 
in a fireplace and conducted through iron 
pipes which cross and recross the lower 
part of the building; the end of the pipe is 

generally turned into a smokestack. The 
rying is caused by a continuous current 
of air admitted through ventilators in 
the side of the buildi ig at its base. This 
air is warmed in passing the heated pipes, 
and then passes through and dries the 
trays of copra, and is £awn out at the 
roof by another set of latticed ventila- 
tors. 



Pboria, III.— a new greenhouse to 
cost $2,000 will be erected at Glen Oak 
park. The new building will be used 
chiefly for propagating purposes. 
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The Vegetable Garden. 



A MIDSnHftER REYIEW. 

When anyone interested in any particu- 
lar brandi of horticultural pursmt deter- 
mines on a visit to a number of his fellow 
craftsmen he is likely to get valuable sug- 
gestions by noting the various opera- 
tions or methods employed with which 
he was perhaps nnfamiuar. The com- 
mon practice in the horticultural world 
unlike man^ other callings is the free 
exchange of^ ideas and no better method 
can be employed than by gatherings or 
individual visits to those working along 
similar lines. 

It has been our pleasure recently to 
visit a number of places and to note par- . 
ticularly matters pertaining to the veg- 
etable garden, being interested along 
those lines, and while a detailed account 
at this time is not practicable it may be 
safe to say many valuable suggestions 
were noted. One noticeable matter was 
the influence the location of the garden 
had upon the gardener. When it occu- 
pies a portion of the home grounds 
proper a pride is mamfested, whereas, 
when relegated to the farm portion or 
out of the wav almost indifference was 
apparent. Why should not the kitchen 
earden be made attractive, wdl cared 
for and supplemented with flower borders 
grass walks and made accessible? Where 
these conditions existed it became a 
feature of the establishment. One gar- 
den was divided into squares bj two 
cross walks, at the intersection of which 
was a fountain with ample basin sur- 
rounded with grass and flower beds. It 
was noticeable that the whole garden 
was in keeping, everythinjg^ deim and 
considerable forethought shown in the 
management of crops. A pride in such a 
garden had inspired the gardener's best 
efforts. Now is a good time to look 
around and see where improvements may 
be made, remembering the kitchen garden 
is worthy of our best efforts. 

Inddentallv we paid a visit to one of 
the weekly shows of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society wherein good com- 
petition for various seasonable vegeta- 
bles were staged. Bxcellent squash of 
such varieties as Warrior and Boston 
Marrow were winners. The largest cab- 
bage was Henderson's Succession. In 
tomatoes a dozen Barliana won the 
prize. Some fruits, such as Astrachan 
apples. Red Gum plums, peaches, black- 
berries, pears, etc., made another inter- 
esting exhibit. The season is rapidly 
advancing when shows and fairs wul be 
in order and wherever practical the gar- 
dener should not hesitate to exhibit his 
vegetables, flowers or fruits. The spirit 
of competition is in every well balanon] 
man and the satisfaction and consequent 
pride of becoming a winner will increase 
his interest and love for his calling and 
no diversion is better from the daily rou- 
tine. It is gratifying to note how many 
societies hold weekly or monthly compe- 
titions and the kindly spirit which pre- 
vails. 

The seasonable work will now be sow- 
ing turnips, spinach, peas and harvesting 
the onions, the tops of which should now 
be bent over. As in all other garden 
operations this may be done neatly. 
Sometimes one sees an empty barrel 
rolled over the onion bed. It answers 
the purpose, but a neater way is folding 
over the tops in one direction. After 
the tops begin to shrivel the bulbs may 
be loosened and spread out for a few 
days, after which a thorough drying 
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in an airy shed shonld be gi^en. For 
lon^ keepinff a good way to do is to 
string then Dj tying them from below 
npwards to a wisp of straw. They may 
then be suspended from any convenient 
and airy bnilding and transferred with 
care. 

A fall picking of garden peas may be 
secured by sowing early vaneties at this 
season. Some years they do splendidly, 
other years they become covered with 
greenfly, depending upon the season, but 
as the fly can be snccesshdly combated 
no excuse from sowing exists. Eureka, 
Nott's Excelsior or American Wonder 
are good for the purpose. 

An awakened mterest in the vegetable 

garden now that so many crops are in 
earing and the fall crops under way, 
occurs at this season. A general trim- 
ming up and removal of past crops has 
taken place. In order, therefore to keep 
everytnini; looking well, all past or 
unused fruits from the crops snould be 
constantly removed. Keep the celery 
free from weeds and hoe whenever neces- 
sary. It may not be growing very fast, 
but later wiu respond to all attention 
given. Lettuce sown now, or better still, 
transplanted from the seed bed will come 
in nice in the fall, and we are having 
good weather for such operations. Keep 
the whole garden free from weeds and 
receive the reward next year by a laxgely 
reduced number. 

Francis Canning. 



NEW WHITE POTATO. 

Much interest has been taken in Sola- 
num Commersonii, the Uruguay potato, 
savs Consul Havnes, ot Rouen, France, 
who supplies the following particulars 
with regard to it: 

*'This wild aquatic vegetable was intro- 
duced from the banks of the river Mer- 
cedes, Uruguay, and distributed in France 
by Professor Heckel, director of the 
Colonial Institute of Marseilles. In its 
original state the tubercle is very bitter, 
but Dr. Heckel pronounces the results of 
tour years of experiments with it mar- 
velous. 

The leaves are small and slender, some- 
what like those of the Irish potato, and 
the flowers are abundant, of a pale violet 
color and very odorous, the periume 
resembling that of jasmine. New stems 
and tubercles branch ofi* in everv direc- 
tion all the year, and after one planting 
the plant perpetuates itself from the 
broken roots left in the soil. 

"The vegetable proper (that is, the 
tubercle^ weighs from one to two and 
one- half pounds, and has a yellowish, 
wrinkled skin, covered with lenticels, 
which disappear after culture. The pulp, 
when cooked, has a slight greenish color. 
Of twenty-five taken by hazard and 
cooked with their skins on in 1901 all 
were verv bitter; but of twenty-five thus 
taken in 1903 only eight were very bitter, 
seven bitter, five eatable, three good and 



two farinaceous. By peeling the number 
of bitter and very bitter ones were dimin- 
ished by ten to twenty percent, while the 
number of good and eatable ones were 
increased accordingly. The roughness of 
the skin and the number and size of the 
lenticels are usually in proportion to the 
acridness of the tubercles. In spite of 
their bitter taste animals are fond of 
them, especially when cooked. 

"In 1903, upon a farm that cultivated 
the Solanum Commersonii, the severest 
cryptogamic maladies known made their 
appearance, yet ninety-eight per cent of 
the tubercles of this new potato were 
found intact, while of the Early Rose 
potato only fifteen per cent were good. 

"Planting is done toward the end ot 
March, preferably in level ground, so as 
to diminish drainage. The best depth 
seems to be about three inches. The dig- 
ging, which is a little more difficult than 
that of the Irish potato, because the 
numerous tubercles extend in every direc- 
tion, begins when cold has arrested the 
growth of the plant. In the same soil 
the yield is greatly superior to that of 
the ordinary potato. The Early Rose 
in one instance gave 3,000 pounds to the 
acre, the American Marvel 3,000 pounds 
and the Solanum Commersonii 8,500 
pounds. 

"This new vegetable does not seem to 
become acclimated until the second year. 
The size, appearance and taste are modi- 
fied more rapidly after one year. 
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"The new potato requiies humid, freah, 
eyen marshy soil. In dry, sandy, clayey 
soil the yidd has been twenty -five per 
cent less than in moist soil. The absence 
of sunlight causes a smaller yield, with 
smaller and inferior tubercles, and ten to 
fifteen days later ripening. 

"The fofiage, refusied by rabbits, is eaten 
by horses, cattle and sheep. The flowers, 
which make their appearance about a 
month after the plant shows above the 
soil, continue to be very abundant until 
the harvest. A rude attempt to extract 
the perfume has furnished an exquisite, 
aromatic, very persistent but faint jas- 
mine odor. In tne fruit this perfume is 
so strong that when specimens were 
placed in an artificially heated room to 
dry the room was uninhabitable for the 
fifteen days they were there. 

"There are three varieties ofSolanum 
Commersomi, characterized by the color 
of the skin— the yellow, the rose and the 
violet. The last, which is the best for 
human consumption, presents the follow- 
ing characteristics: Bnormous and unin- 
terrupted production, absolute immunity 
from cryptogamic maladies, delicious 
flavor (much appreciated by animals), 
adaptability to moist soil and easy cul- 
ture. 



A NEW LATE CABBAGE FROM RUSSIA. 

This is a variety of cabbage called the 
Volga which has been grown on Lonff 
Island during the past nine years, accord- 
ing to the American Agriculturist. The 
crop of 1903 was the Tourth one from 
seed grown in this country. The heads 
ol this variety are reported to weigh 
from ten to fifteen pounds. Inshapeitis 
midway between the Danish Ball Head 
and the Plat Dutch. It is considered one 
of the best for shipping and for kraut. 
It is a rapid-growing variety, valuable 
for a second crop. When planted the 
same time as the earliest varieties of Plat 
Dutdi it made a solid head fully two 
weeks earlier than Barly Summer, and 
twenty-five per cent larger. The heads 
are very umform in size. In a field of 
four acres grown for seed purposes less 
than one per cent had to be thrown out. 
The varied is especially recommended as 
a quick-growing late sort. 



DR. MERIAFI ON PEONIES. 

Dr. Horatio C. Meriam, commenting 
recently on the lecture "Popularizing the 
Peony," delivered by George C. Watson 
before the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Socie^j said he was much interested in 
the sumect of the lecture and in its litera^ 
ture. "In America we have none of the 
historical collections to work from or to 
compare our work with," he said: "Mr. 
Terry's work, alluded to by Mr. Watson, 
is a good illustration of how much work 
one isolated can do, yet being cut ofi" from 
exhibitions and comparison, advance 
bnt little. So he has named and intro- 
duced too many varieties. Bnt few of 
his introductions are of real value. 

"In propagating, a method has recently 
been published that promises to make 
peony propagation more easy. This is to 
place, in the spring, over a plant a frame a 
foot or fifteen inches high. This frame is of 
course without top or bottom. Pill with 
good soil, and allow the plant to grow 
up through it. In the fall the framt will 
be found to be filled with rooU. These 
may be divided according to the number 
of eyes. If this method is reliable one of 
its advantages will be that valuable 
plants will not have to be lifted to propa^ 
gate them. I am to make some experi- 



ments this season in propagating, for the 
field is an open one. 

"When shall we get peonies that are 
true to name, and remain true to color, 
or retain the perhaps slight variation of 
shade which distinguished them when 
introduced? In America the sun is hard 
and drying. In Bngland it is tempered 
by cloud, K>g and a soft atmosphere. I 
do not know of a good black flower that 
is grown in the open in America, a black 
pansy being always scorched. In Bng- 
land they can grow pansies from cuttings 
but I have never been able to carry along 
a good plant here. I learned years since 
that the pansies that succeeded best were 
from seeds obtained from the continent 
with its more open sky, the plants being 
subjected to less changed conditions of 
growth. 

"I have a laxge collection of Iris pallida. 
Two years ago it was rainv and dull at 
their time of flowering, and they were as 
beautiful as described in the catalogues. 
Last season it was hot and dry at the 
flowering season, and they showed but 
sliffht variation, in fact looked nearly all 
alike. With the beauty brought out by 
shading we are all ^miliar, and the Bng- 
lish sky does this to a degree, so I do not 
now wonder that we do not find all the 
beauty that the catalogues lead us to 
expect. 

"All, I suppose, give extra care to 
peony plants tnat have been bought at a 
nigh price, and my feeling is that com- 
bined with care, extra culture and shade, 
manv new sorts are being introduced in 
Bngland that will have no advantage in 
America over the other sorts, if siven the 
same exposure and culture. The conti- 
nental growers with their inherited col- 
lections introduce but fiew novelties, and 
are not swellin|f their lists rapidly. 

"We may be m the midst of a peony 
craze. I commend to the American grow- 
ers, the conservatism of the continental 
growers, and the study of climatic condi- 
tions. By far the most valuable work 
done in America in peonies was that of 
Mr. Richardson, alluded to by Mr. Wat- 
son. When we consider the time of his 
work, that he did it when there was lit- 
tle general appreciation of the peon^, and 
that he produced a set of them, which at 
the time was not surpassed b^ any in the 
world, it is a surprising thing. Unfor- 
tunately they bloom late (not all— there 
are early vars. also— Bd ) and so are not 
seen at our exhibitions. But the fact 
that Mr. Richardson was of Boston, that 
the flowers were first shown at a meeting 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety, seems to point to a holding of a spe- 
cial exhibition of the Richardson peomes 
as a tribute to the man and in recogni- 
tion of the work and its plan. Such an 
exhibition could be called a memorial, 
and could be used to bring out the peonies 
raised by him." 



WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 

Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana are 
engaged in a friendly contest to see 
which can furnish the largest watermelon. 
Several weighing from seventy- five to 
ninety pounds and more have been on 
the tables. While Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas have made the larsest exhibits 
of cantaloupes, those from the deserts of 
southern Calitomia and Arizona have 
excelled them all in quality. That the 
public appreciates a good thing is shown 
by the quotations from the St. Louis 
markets, where the Arizona products sell 
readily for $4 per case, while the canta- 
loupes from Texas and Arkansas go slow 
at 50 to 75 cents. 



Morris Jones, of the Conard & Jones 
Company, spent several days here Last 
week. He expressed himself as wdl 
pleased with the condition of the cannas 
and roses exhibited by his firm and the 
care that has been given them by Super- 
intendent Hadkinson. Of the Ifl^e col- 
lection of cannas entered by his firm all 
but one variety have been originated and 
introduced by them. 

Professor G. Harold Powell, of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, and Pro- 
fessor U. P. Hedrick, of the Michigan 
Agricultural college, are here this week 
as jurors upon the fruit exhibit. They 
will be followed by Pro£ H. R. Gould, of 
Washington, and Prof. Wenddl Paddock, 
of the Colorado Agricultural college. 

H. B. Newbury, Magnolia, N. C., the 
well-known bulb ^ower, has an exhibit 
of cannas contaimng 15,000 plants. As 
dormant bulbs were used, they are just 
beginning to show flowers. The cold, 
wet weather during May and June de- 
layed the planting and hindered the 
growth. 

Durinff the last week the attendance 
for the first time passed the average of 
100,000 per day. On Tuesday, Aoxust 
2, the attendance was 137,000, and on 
Saturday, August 6, which was Manu- 
facturers' day, it reached 135,000. 

"Enrcka" 

Weed Killer. 

Saves Weeding. Keeps 
Paths, etc, clear without 
disturbing or stiininc 
the gravel. 

Soluble Powder, readily mixed and aopUed. 
Urse Size Tfa. tnosgh for tOO tqasis yards. 7S cli. 
•sell. Special prioei to Oemeteriea and buyen in 
large quantiUea. Full dtreottona with eaoh tin. 

Vaughan's Seed Store, 

CHICAOOi 

•44a ItendoMi SL 




new YORKt 
14 




Will produce a full crop of berries 
next Juue, if planted thia Sammer. 

DREER'S 

Offers a choice line of these; also edcry. 
CaUNMe. Cauliflower and othereeaeon- 
able plants. ^ rite for copy, FREE. 
HENRY A. DREER.714ClisttMt8t,l»lina..PiL 
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Vauffhan't Seed Store haa filled two 
large beds ttpon either side of the main 
entrance to the Horticttltttre bnilding 
with tuberous begonias; 1,600 plants 
were reanired. 

Mrs. O. B. Stevens, of Shenandoah, la., 
has had on exhibition some fifty vases of 
gladioli and several of dahlias. Many of 
them were nsed to decorate the Iowa 
Intit exhibit. 

Arthur Cowee, of Berlin, N. Y., has 
commenced the staging ol his Groff 
hybrid giadiolL He expects to use six 
hundrealarge 



EUROPEAN HORTICULTURE. 

(From the German Trade Papers.) 
Rhododsidbox Htbbids.— It Is not often that 
one Bees or hears of anything new in rhododen- 
drons. All the more interesting, and indeed a 
great attraction, proved a group of exceptionally 
well grown hybrids staged at the spring exhibi- 
tion at Berlin by their originator, Otto Schalz. 
They were a real surprise to all lovers of a class 
of plants now only too sparingly exhibited in 
gooa form or found represented in collections by 
well done specimens of the rarer varieties. These 
new rhododendrons, therefore, called forth 
unstinted admiration, for they were not only 
new but displayed a compact, symmetrical form 
of growth, an unexcelled luxuriance of foliage. 
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Dwarf 
Crimson VHdai't 

Rambler ^^ 



ORDCRS BOOMED NOW. 



and, above all, a strange, exquisite coloring in 
their flowers. To all those who wonder why 
meritorious novelties in this class of plants are 
such a rare sight, and hardly ever met with in a 
life time, a few data from an account of his experi- 
ence by the raiser of these hybrids may serve as 
a Mirtial explanation. In 1800 he bought from 
T. J. Seidel. Dresden, for 185, a plant of Rhododen- 
dron Griffith!, a variety from the Himalayas 
almost unknown at that time and scarce even 
now. The wonderfully formed florets or bells of 
its pure white flowers tempted him to seiect it as 
a seed-bearer in his attempts at hybridizing. The 
crossing of this sort, which is quite tender in its 
constitution, with absolutely hardy varieties 
became desirable, and the pollen from hybrids 
of the Rhododendron arboreum type was used, 
and resulted in successful fecundation. The 
Rhododendron Qrlffithi willingly bore seeds, and 
about 260 little plants from this source were in his 
possession the second year. By dint of freauent 
transplanting and extra good culture the plants 
grew nicely, and in the course of years into some 
size. But It took fully ten years before any of the 
plants showed any signs of bud-formation. In 
1901, by keeping them rather dry and exposed to 
the fullest sunshine, he was enabled to detect on 
ten of the plants, now fully grown, the first so 
fervently hoped for buds. One of these ten 
flowered in November of the same year, the color 
being a splendid bright red, while the other nine 
bloomed the following spring, greatly surpassing 
in beauty the flrst one. Since then a few others 
have bloomed, the seventeenth one in August 190B. 
This one, as well as the flrst one, it is hoped, will 
furnish in time an excellent set for fore ng pur- 
poses, while some of the others, no doubt, will 
prove perfectly hardy for outdoor culture. The 
entire lot has since been purchased by a firm in 
Holland. 

LoBRAiKS Bboohta's Latsst Bival.— By the 
firm Thlbaut &, Ketteler, at Sceaux, France, a 
new Begonia originated by crossing Begonia 
Socotrana w th Begonia subpeltata. It has now 
been introduced into Germany by J. Lambert &, 
Sons, Trier, and is most highly spoken of by all 
who have seen it. This new hybrid bids fair to 
become as popular a plant as the now so well 
known Begonia Gloire de Lorraine and perhaps 
more so, since its propagation is less difficult and 
more rapid, its flowers of a brighter color, a light 
rosy pink, the beauty of which is greatly enhanced 
by a broad, glistening, dark brown foliage If 
well grown this beeonia reaches a height of over 
two feet, and its habit of growth is said to be 
remarkably strons an i robust. The flowers are 
produced in countless numbers from the end of 



October until the following spring on such stout 
stems, flfteen to twenty inches long, that their 
use as choicest cut material alone will render the 
culture of Begonia Gloire de Sceaux most profit- 
able. However, it is unexcelled as a high grade 
winter blooming pot plant, and as such it will be 
hailed with pleasure. Its treatment does not 
differ essentially from that of Begonia Gloire de 
Lorraine. 

A BsAUTiruL Gabdkx in Burope.— More than 
10,000 people of all classes have this spring visited 
the gardens and glass houses of N. v. Rothschild 
at Vienna on the days, ten so far, when they were 
thrown open to the public. Nothing in Ck>ntinen- 
tal Europe It is asserted, equals these grounds 
devoted to the highest- known type of ornamental 
horticulture and decorative art. In their gorgeous 
display of Flora's choicest gems, their wealth of 



veraant and blooming plant life in rare. Strang 
and priceless specimens on all sides and in their 
wonderful effects in arrangements, devised by the 
most refined artistic taste and faultless judgement, 
these grounds present a picture of indescribable 
beauty. Marvelous indeed are the results attained 
here by the owner's unlimited wealth and the 
cultivator's skill and patience. One of the many 
wonders in floriculture, as seen here, is a specimen 
of Bougainvillea glabra, for the flrst time exhibited 
to the public his season. This plant, at present 
in full bloom, grows from a single stem, and with 
its countless thousands of flowers resembling 
butterflies in form and sparkling gems in color, 
occupies and fills an entire house alone, seven- 
teen leet wide and over sixty teet long. 

BxvivAL OF IDTIBBST iH Cactl— A Collection 
of wonderfully staged and superbly grown plants 
of the cactus family at the great international 
show at Dusseldori proved a most attractive 
exhibit and were awarded an extra prize. Several 
groups of new hybrids of the phyllocaotus section 
surpassed anything yet seen in that line: the 
number, size and color combination in their 
flowers being veritable revelations even to those 
old and gray in floriculture. 



San Prakcisco, Cal.— Alexander Craw, 
deputy state commiuioner of hortical- 
tnre, oas resigned his office and will sail 
for Honolaln, where he goes to take 
charge of a station for the study of fruit 
pests and insects in the Hawaiian islands. 
The fruit growers of the whole state ten- 
dered Professor Craw a dinner August 4. 



Four Books You Need Now. 



Ornamental Flowering Trees and Shrubs (Webster). 
Describes upwards of 1,300 varieties of ornamental trees and shrubs, $1. 

Modern House Plans for Everybody (Reed). 
Two hundred and forty pages, profusely illustrated, $1. 

The Fat of the Land (Streeter). 
Charming story of actual life on the modem farm, $1.50. 

Quarter Acre Possibilities (Nutter and ICelth). 

Contains many plans and useful architectural and landscape sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY OF THE ABOVE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 



THE GARDENING COMPANY, 



Monon Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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USEFUL HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 

« 

W« c«a Mpply any off tiM ffoilowlng booki. postpaid, at tha pricas givaii: 



G1N8BNG (Kaini).— At the present time 
whea 80 mach interest is taken in ginseng 
i t will be interesting to peruse tlus yolume, 
which tells all about the plant in a way 
that all may understand. The 144 pages 
are freely illustrated. 50 cents. 

Hbdgbs, Windbbbaks, Ere. (Powell). 
—A treatise on the planting, growth and 
management of hedge plants for country 
and suburban homes. A yolume of 140 
pages with twenty-two illustrations. 
50 cents. 

Thb Principlbs of Fruit Growing 
(Bailey).— The entire subject of fruit 
culture istreated yery thoroughly in this 
illustrated yolume of 516 pages. It is a 
book that no up-to-date fruit grower can 
afford to be without $1.25. 

Cabbagbs, Cauliplowbr and Alubd 
Vbgbtablbs (Allen).— The requircmenU 
of the important yegetables of the cab- 
bage tribe are giyen hiere yery fully The 
book also contains interestmg chapters 
on seed raising, insect pests and fungus 
diseasescommon to these plants. 50 cents. 

Asparagus (Hezamer).— A |>ractical 
treatise on the planting, cultiyation, har- 
yesting and preserying of asparagus 
with notes on its history and Dotany. 
This book is mainly deyoted to the culin- 
ary kinds of asparagus, but there is also 
some reference to the ornamental species. 
50 cents. 

LandscapbGardbning (WauRh).— This 
is a yery useful little book on the art of 
landscape gardening. It will be found 
exceptionally yaluable to amateurs as it 
coyers in detail the numerous problems 
that come to the owners of small gar- 
dens. It is freely illustrated and the pic- 
tures haye been chosen with a yiew to 
informing the reader rather than deco- 
rating the book. 50 cents. 

Lakdscapb Gardbning (Maynard).— 
The deyelopment of landscape art within 
the past few years compels the wideawake 
florist to keep posted on this branch of 
the business. The many suggestions of 
this book will be found hdpful' eyery 
business day. It contains 338 pages, 
165 iUustradons. $1.50 

How TO Makb Mombt Growing Vio- 
LBT8 (Saltford).— This is by a practical 

Kower who has made a success of the 
isiness. No grower of yiolets can afford 
to be without it. 25 cents. 

Thb (Goldfish (Mulertt).— A number 
of florists find goldfish an attractiye and 
paying addition to their business. The 
best adyioe is ^yen in eyery department 
of the subject, including construction and 
care of tiie parlor aquarium, in this 
yolume of 160 pages, nandsomdy illus- 
trated. $2.00. 

Thb American Carnation (C. W. 
Ward).— A complete treatment or all the 
most modem methods of cultiyating this 
most important flower. Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsanthbmum Manual (Smith).— 
By an expert who has giyen his undiyided 
attention for twenty years to the improve- 
ment of the chrysanthemum and its 
culture in detail. Profusely illustrated. 
25 cents. 

Fumigation Mbthods Gohnson).— A 
practical treatise on cheap and efiectiye 
means of destroying insect pests. Hand- 
somely bound and profosely illustrated; 
260 pages. $1.00. 



How TO Grow Cut Flowbrs (Hunt). 
—The only book on the subject. It is a 
thorouffhfy reliable work by an eminently 
Buooemil practical florist. Ilhistrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBHHome C0N8TRUCTION (Taft).— It 
tells the whole story about how to build, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it Iftrge or 
small, and that too in a plain, easi^ un- 
derstood, practical way. It baa 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

BUI.B8 AND TdBBROUB RoOTBD PLANTS 

(Allen).— Oyer 300 pages and 75 illustra^ 
tions. A new work by a specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilin, rannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and allmannfr of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and outp 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

JdusHROOMs: How TO Grow Thbm 
(Falconer).— The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written by 
a practical mushroom grower who tells 
the whole story so tersely and plainly 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.60. 

SuccBSS IN Markbt Gardbning (Raw- 
son).— Written by one of the most promi- 
nent and suocessnil market gardeners in 
the country, and who baa the largest, 
glasshouses for forcing yegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00, 

Thb Rosb (Bllwanger).— The standard 
work on roses in this country and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knot ledge and opportu- 
nities for comparisod, and where eyery 
yariety of rose eyer introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

Thb Bioglb Bbrrt Book (BigRk).— A 
condensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
berries; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 25 yarieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 6 currants, and 5 gooseberries; 
35 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
grow ers all oyer the country. 50 cents. ' 

Thb Propagation of Plants (Puller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all mannrr 
of plants, hardy and tender fit>m an oak 
to a geranium, and describes eyery pro- 
c css g r a fting, budding, cuttinj^, seed 
sowing^ etc., with eyery mampulation 
pertaining to' the subject It is tne yoioe 
of practical experience, b^ one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists hying. $1.60. 

Manurbs (Sempers).— Oyer 200 pases; 
illustrated. It tdls all about artifioal, 
fiarmyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the dif- 
ferent manures for the duferent crops and 
the dififercnt soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and aD in such a 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an actiye, practical, 
horticultural chemist 50 cents. 

Dictionary op Gardbning (Nicholson^. 
—An inimitable work. An en^dopaedia 
of horticulture. It is the ready book of 
reference for all cultiyated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as well as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority on nomenclature. An Bng- 
lish work but as much appreciated here 
as in Burope. Pour yolumes. $20.00. 

Window Plowbr Gardbn (Heinrich). 
76 cents. 

Small Fruit Culturist (Puller). $1.60. 



Tbb Gardbn 8t(«t ([BUwaamr).— A 
deUghtful book portraying the beau 



andpleasnresof piardeningin themostfts- 
rinating style; it is eminentiy practical, 
and useful, too, for the author loyes, 
knows and grows the plants he writes 
about; and nas a fidd for obaenration 
and practice second to none in the conn- 
try. Price $1.60. 

Fruits and Fruit Trebs op America 
(Downing). $6.00. 

pRunr Gardbn (Barry). $2.00. 

Gardbning for Profit (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical Plorioulturb (Hender- 
son). $1.50. 

On THB RosB (Parsons). $1.00. 

Truck Parmdcg at thb South (Oem- 
ler). $1.60. 

Ornambntal Gardbning TLong). $2.00. 

Art Out of Doors (Van Renssalaer).— 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1.50. 

Thb Ploral Art of Japan (Conder). 
New, reyised and emarsed edition. 
Colored and plain plates. $20.00. 

SWBBT SCBNTBD PLOWBRS AND FRA- 
GRANT LBAyBS (McDonald). A yery in- 
teresting subject handled in a popular 
and masteriy way. $2.00. 

Botanical Dictionary (Pazton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known m gar- 
dens. New and enUuged edition. $7.20. 

Tbb Wild Gardbn (Robinson). How 
to make aU outdoors beautiful, more es- 
pecially the wilder and rougher parts of 
the grounds about our homes, by the 
greatest master in that art. Scdendidly 
Olustrated from life. $4.80. 

How TO Know thb Wild Plowbrs 
(Dana) . Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common wild flowers. II- 
histrated. $1.75. 

According to Sbason (Dana).— Talks 
about the flowers in tbeorda* of their ap- 
pearance in the woods or fields. 75 cents. 

Thb Bngush Plowbr Gardbn (Robin- 
son).— This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
with hardy TOwers ofaU kinds, and tells 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most eyery plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
man^ hundreds of illustrations. Its au- 
thor is the greatest master in ornamental 
gardening who eyer liyed. $6.00. 

Plant Brbbding (Prof. Bailey).— Deals 
with yariation in and crossing^ of plants, 
and the origin of garden yarieties, etc, 
293 pages. $1.00. 

Thb Horticulturist's Rulb-Book 
(Prof. Bailey).— A compendium of nsefU 
information n>r all interested in fruit, yc|^ 
etabk or flower growing; 302 pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb Soil (Prof. King).— Its natnre, re- 
lations and fcmdamental principles of 
management; 303 pages. 75 cents. 

Thb Plant^Lorb and Gardbn-Craft 
OP Shakbspbarb (BUacombe). $3.60. 

Vbgbtablb Gardbning (Prof. Graen»of 
Uniyersity of Minnesota). $1 .25. 

Ambrican Fruit Culturist (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts for Profit (Parry),— A treatise 
on the ^pagation and cultiyation oi 
nut-beanng trees. $1.00. 
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Hardy Shrubs 

AND CLiriBERS. 

Ghent Azaleas, Azalea Mollis, Hardy Roses, Ampe- 
lopsSs Vehchii, Gematis Paniculata, Rare G>nif ers, Iris 
Kaemp£eri, Eulalia Japonica, with ail hardy herbaceous 
plants and grasses suitable for fall planting. Catalogue 
on application* High-class Plants for the Conservatory, 
Greououse, Lawn and Grounds of country places a 
specialty.otatataiaiui 

R R. PIERSON CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 




Pansies 



Of Enormous Size and Maf^nifloent CoIoriDgs. 
Petals are rich, thlok and velvety; perfeot in form 
and sabstance. Mo Irregular, loose flowers. Bloh 
red, bronze and copper oolcrs, wltb delicate rose 
and pink shadeh. Received World's Fair medals 
Chicago and Omatia. Best Giant mixture in 
existence. 

7 PacketSt 350 seeds only a5 centf , 

1 pkt. (50 seeds) Giant Yellow. 
1 pkt. (60 seeds) Giant White. 



1 pkt. (Sq^seeds) Giant copper. 



pkt. (50 seeds) Giant Black. 
1 pkt. ( seeds) Giant Striped. 
1 pkt. (50 seeds) eiant Paris. 
1 pkt. (60 seeds) Giant Deep Blue. 

Vauffhan's "QantenliHl for 1903** is sent free with 

every order. It descritN^s the largest variety 

of *«BEtT FLOWER SEEDS IN AMERICA.'* 

VAUOHAN'S SEED STORB* 

CMICASO; 84 Randolph St.. MEW YORK; 14 Bifcliy St. 

PLEASE MENTION QARDENINQ 
WHEN WRITINQ. 



^' CHRYSANTHEMIM MANIAL. *^ 

NEW BOOK BY ELMER D. SMITH. 



vi€>ygv -Et-w^AJcyir. 



CONTENTS. 

iNTBODUCnOH. • 

Chaftbb I.— Histobt. 

Chaftkb II.— Stock PLairra.— Early Propagation.— dold Frames.— Field-grown.— Imported 

Stock.— Novelties and Scarce Varietiei. 
Chaftkr hi.- PBOPaGanoH.— Oatting Bench.— Selection of Cattings. —Making Cuttings.— Air 

and Temperature.— Shading.— waterlng.—Saacer System.- English Method.- Divisions.— 

Potting Cuttings. 
CHaPTBB IV.— SPBcnrBN Plakts.- Soil.— BepotUng —Stopping.— Dralnage.—Final Potting.— 

Watering Staking.— Disbudding.— Feeding. 

Chaptbb v.— MzBCBLLamouB PLaMTS.— Standards.- For Market— Single —Stemmed.— Minia- 
ture.— For Cut Flowers.— Grafted —In Open Border.— Hardy Chrysanthemums. 
CShaftbb VI.- Packihs Plints —For Express.— For MaiL— For Export. 
Cbaptbb VII.- Exhibitiov Blooms.— Planting.— Firmtng.—Tieing.— Watering —Spraying.— 

Airing —Shading.— ScaldiDg.—Top-dressing.— Removing Stools.— Blind Growth.— Chemi • 

cal Fertilisers.— Liquid Manure.— Lime.— Iron.— Burning and Damping.— Buds and Dis- 

buddiug.— English Method.— Records. 
Chaptbb VIII.— Exhibition Blooxs.— Grown out-of-doors.- Australian Method.— Shelter or 

flnug Harbor. 
Chaptbb IX.— Coxxbbgial FLowBB8.—Feeding.—Bnd8.— Early.— Late.— Height of Plants. 
Chaftbb X.— Insbots — Aphis.- Thrip.— Mealy Bug.— Grasshoppers.— Tarnished Bug — Cory- 

thuca.— Grub Worm.— Cut Worm.— Lady Bug.— Golden Eye.— Chrysanthetuum Fly. 
Chaptsb XL— DI8B4BBS.— Rust- Leaf Spot— Mildew. 

Chaftbb XII.— Sbsdlihgb and Spobts.- Suitable Plants.— Fertilizing.— Seedlings.— Sports. 
Chaftbb XIII.— Pbbfabikg Exhibits —Planta.— Cat Flowers.— Foreign ShipmenU.— Dressing 

Flowers 
Chaftbb XI V.— Exhibitions.- The Management— The Judge.- The Exhibitor. 
Chaftbb XV.— Ttfbs abd Sslbctiohs —Types —Selections. 

WE ARE NOW BOOKING ORDERS. PRICE, 25 CENTS, CASH WITH ORDER. 

S The Gardening Conipany« monoi buhding, Chicago. S 



The Colors of flowers 



Are best determined 
with the aid of Our 



COLOR CtlAn. 



Arranged by F. Schuyler Mathews and lithographed by Prang, this chart is now accepted 
kS the standard in preoarinff color descriptions by many foreien houses as well as in 
this country. 

I Balldiog ; 
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8-NEW-8 

CALIFORNIA 
SWEET PEAS 



OF 

California Origin 

AND 

k MW WHITE Nastirtlim 

wm be fatures of our 1904 
Catalogue. 

viuanirs seed store, 



OHIOAOOl 
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NEW YOilKl 
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Orchids 



OrtliM 



Our niu&trated and Deaorip- 
tive CaUlogae of Orchids la 
now ready and may be had 
upon application. 

ll«»ortois. tUMMIT. N. J 



IK f LORISTS HAIL ASSOCIATION 

Inanres 11,500,000 iquare ft of glass, and has|6,800 
reserre fund. For partioolan address 

JOHN O. ■•LIU. S*o*y, Saddi* Rivar, N. J. 



NOW OOMPLCTE IN 
rOUR VOUIMIS. 

Cyclopedlaot 

American 

Horticulture 



and ornamental 
United Statei and 
geographioal and 



Comprising ■oggeatlons for onltiTation 
of horttcultarar plants, descriptions of 
the ipeoiei of ftnita, vegeUbles, flowers, 
' ' plants sold in the 
Canada, together with 
biographical aketohes 

By L H. BAIUY, 

Frojtsior o/NortieuUure in C&meli 
University^ 

AMittad by WILHELM MILLER, Ph. D., 

AtMclate Editor, 

ind many aiperl Cultivators ind Botaiiltti. 



IN POUR VOLUMCS* 

Clotk, $20. laif Mtrocc^ $32. 

ninitrated with 9800 original engraTings. 
Cash with otdet. 



AMERICAN nORIST COIMPAIW, 

« 324 Bevton St. CMcai» 



'gm m HITCHINGS'! 




■BRHil 


I3^h ^^ 1 


IH: 


B 


EV MOGUL 1 


^V^E.jL*. 


^^^^\ ^Mi Rrhll FD 1 


'^ H' n"^ .., , 


^HH. For HOT.WATER 




Hw4 Pipes, Fittings 
^4M and Valves for 
'Af J 6REENH0USE 
W ■ HEATING. 




' Send four cents for Ulus- 1 
tmted Cataiofue. 1 


HITCHIIies & CO., ""SSf 233 Mercsr St , Niw York. J 



MentioD Garden! ug when writing advertisers. 




FORj SALE AT a bargain 

This beatitifbl place of three acres of land, two miles from 
center of a Wisconsin dtj of 2,500 inhabitants; electric cars 
pass the place. The land alone is worth the price asked. 

C. B. WHITNALL, oat Qtbcoi Trust Co^ Milwaukee, Wis. 

When writing please mention Gardening. 
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Our Farm Annual for 1904, 

An authority on Sweet Peas, the leading 
American Seed Catalogue, will be ready Jan* I , 
'04^ and mailed free to any address upon 
application, j^j^^^^^j^j^ 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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JAPANESE GARDEN AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. ST. LOUIS, MO. 



SOCIETY OF AMBRICAN FLORISTS. 

TWBNTIBTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

The twentieth annual meeting of the 
'Society of American Florists which was 
held at St. Louis, Mo., August 16—19, 
^wiU go on record as another successful 
gathering of those haviag at heart the 
best interests of the trade. In spite of 
the counter attractions put forward by 
the World's Fair the attendance at the 
meetings was highly satisfactory, the first 
meeting being especially well attended. 
The exhibition lacked nothing of the 
enterprise which is customarily displayed 
by those who cater to the wants of the 
florists. Superintendent C. A. Kuehn 
and his assistants made perfect arrange- 
ments for the fine display, and long before 
the hour set for the brst meeting all the 
-exhibits were in readiness. 



The weather was most accommodat- 
ing, leaving little to be desired. Those 
who stayed at home fearing the semi- 
tropical heat which many ascribe to St. 
Louis at this season of the year lost a 
trip replete with comfortable conditions. 
That the members of the society went to 
St. Louis for business was proved by the 
attendance at the meetings. Tnis is not 
always the case when conventions are 
held in a city housing an exhibition such 
as is to be found in St. Louis to-day. The 
exigencies of the trade cedl for united 
effort on the part of those most concerned 
in it, and this spirit was prevalent to .a 
marked degree. 

The meetings were held in the Exposi- 
tion building in the city, which provided 
ample facilities for both exhibition and 
meeting purposes. Long before the hour 



set for the opening of the first session, at 
3 p. m. Tuesday, the choicest seats in the 
spacious auditorium were occupied. Vice- 
president J. J. Beneke opened the pro- 
ceedings with an apology for the absence 
of Mayor Rollo Wells, introducing in his 
stead Cyrus P. Walbndge. president of 
the St. Louis Business Men's League, 
who spoke as follows: 

''When I came to this platform I was 
not quite sure ot the standpoint from 
which your committee invited me. I 
thought it possible their minds had 
reverted to the time of your last meet- 
ing here eleven years ago when I had the 
honor and pleasure of greeting you as 
mayor of the city, and that perhaps their 
minds had been so engrossed in the duties 
of their business that they had ceased to 
not^ the political changes occurring since 
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thea. Now, I belieYe that eTery man 
should know something about politics 
and ought to take some part in {wlitical 
management, but I cannot blame your 
committee if for ten years their minds 
have refused to be di verted from flowers 
to politics. The poet has said: 'To me 
the meanest flower that blows can give 
thoughts which oft do lie too deep even 
for tears.' If too deep for tears then 
surely too deep for woras. It must be an 
able man who would attempt to express 
in words the thoughts whidi come from 
your chosen ayocation. We are told that 
God clothes the lily of the field more 
beautifully than was Solomon in his 
greatest gk>ry; may I not then with pro- 
priety wdcome you as God's lieutenants? 
[Applause.] Are not your lives devoted 
to the attainment of brighter hues and 
stronger stems, thus to make even greater 
the glories of the Creator? As such I 
welcome you, and as such I bid you God 
speed, and bespeak for you the most cor- 
dial and friendly entertainment by the 
good people oiSt Louts." 

After the api K-iusf had subsided Robert 
CralkT. 'n rc=| .)i?^v*.s'. ^- "This, in truth, 
is o.:» •r^'. \.' t loSuLouis. As our 

fi !nfi na^ rt 'i. i-ked, wc were here in 
1 ^ 1 J, ;-::i.i ettjJyed the hospitality of the 
^ Q^ St. Louis folks. We have many 
pleasant recollections of the pleasant 
time experienced then. After our conven- 
tion adjourned most of us went to 
Chicago to seethe World's Pair, aud took 
in its glories and its beauties. Most of 
us said it was not likely that any of us 
would live to see another exhibition of 
such magnitude, an exhibition involving 
so much liberty, courage and enthusiasm 
as we saw in 1893. It was my pleasure 
to be invited to Chicago when the stakes 
were beinj; driven in the swamps whicn 
were to eive birth a year later to that 
great white city which astonished the 
world. I got then an impression of 
western power, western enthusiasm and 
western courage, which I shall never for- 
get. But I Old not dream that in one 
short decade we should witness what we 
are all privileged to see in this city to-day. 
1 say the world is indebted to St. Louis 
for what it has done. It has laid before 
us the creations of the finest architects 
ever known on this earth. I. personally, 
have not had time to see all, but what I 
have seen has filled me with astonish- 
ment and delight. I must say that in 
driving through the grounds I had some 
feelings of regret that the ornamental 
horticultural part of that exhibition had 
not received the attention it deserved. 
When I looked at those great buildings 
and saw the handsome vases which 
enhanced their beauty I felt just a little 
sorry they were empty. I thought if they 
had in them some specimens of arecas or 
kentias how much they would have 
enhanced the beauty of the whole. It 
was Lord Bacon who said: *As the ages 
proceed to civility and refinement men 
come to build states sooner than garden 
finely,' as if the latter were the finer art. 
And so it is the finer art, and there will 
be a time when the beauty of this art will 
be more appreciated. There will come a 
time when all the world will think, with 
Victor Hugo, that the beautiful is as use- 
ful as the useful, and perhaps more so. 
Now, I know we are here for business, 
and I should not detain you longer, but 
I want to say in conclusion that we are 
thankful for the kindly welcome given to 
us, and we hope it will not be the last 
time we shall visit this good old town." 

President Breitmeyer, as he stepped 
forward, was presented with a gavel by 
J. J. BeQ«l(^ Qo b^lialf o( tb^ St. l/)uii 



Plorists' Club. He said: "I shall prise 
this token of your esteem highly. I can 
hardly stop at words to express my 
appreciation of a gift of this kind." He 
then delivered his Annual address, which 
was greatly applauded. 

After the president's address reports 
were submitted by Treasurer H. B. Beatty, 
Secretary W. J. Stewart, the peony com- 
mittee and the committee on standard 
sizes of plants. Tne presidsnt's reception 
in the evening, under the auspices of the 
St. Louis Plorists' Club, closed the pro- 
gramme for Tuesday. 

The presentation of the reports of state 
vice-pmidents opened Wednesday's fnro- 
ceedings. The reports were accepted with- 
out reading and ordered to be printed in 
the official report. Re];>orts from the super- 
intendent of the exhibition and the judges 
were next received and read. 

The selection of a meeting place for 
1905 occupied some little time, but the 
claims of W. P. Gude in behalf of Wash- 
ington proved so strong that it was 
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unanimously decided to hold the next 
convention m that city. 

£. G. Hill, of Richmond, Ind., read an 
interesting paper on "The Development 
of an American Type of Roses," which 
won for him a heajty vote of thanks. 
The entire address will be found in 
another column. In the discussion which 
followed Patrick O'Mara, of New York, 
commented upon the point raised in the 

?aper as to the elimination of black spot. 
o do this he considered new blood should 
be infused into the stock, ahhongh in 
getting rid of one trouble another might 
be run into. 

W. R. Smith thought the paper would 
lead to great and grand results. He 
believed tne black spot was due to the 
constitution of the rose. 

Edwin Lonsdale asked whether any- 
body had tried Bordeaux mixture for 
roses grown outdoors. It was necessary 
to exercise a little more vigilance in the 
endeavor to keep disease away from the 
rose rather than try to raise disease 
resisting roses. 

Mr. Hill beUeved the mixture mentioned 
by Mr. Lonsdale had been tried by lead- 
ing nurserymen, but a great many varie- 
ties seemed to succumb to the ravages of 
tfa« bli^k spot WitWn f^ Cpw hQUrt « 



climatic change would prodooe the spot 
to a disastrous extent. "Just think for 
a moment," he said, "what it would mean 
to growers of this country if we could 
produce a rose which wiU grow and 
flourish east, west and north. The rose 
interest of the present day would be 
utterly insignificant." "I hav« been 
asked," he said, "what is my method in 
pollening roses in order to get seed." 
He did not know that he had the process 
reduced to a sdenoe. It was simple, and 
climatic conditions had a good deal to 
do with the pollen. Manvpeof^ thought 
they had to use it directly, one flower to 
another. Such was not the case. PoOen 
could be gathered and keptfor a consider- 
able length of time and applied whenever 
desirable. It was applied with a small 
camel hair brush or a frayed pine stick. 
He had kept pollen for six weeks and 
used it with excellent results. But this 
was not the secret of raising seedling 
roses. The main point was the ripening 
of the seed. Asked whether the Mack 
spots were produced bv fuQgus or insect, 
be stated tnat researdi showed them to 
be of a fungous character. 

A paper "American Grown Bidbs," by 
George Klehm. of Arlington Heights, HL, 
was read by the secretiuy. 

A Wgex read by J.C. Vaiugluui on ^'The 
Ideal Employe" was well r eceived and 
evoked considerable discusnon. A vote 
of thanks to the writer was passed amid 
great applause. 

Nomination of officers for 1905 was 
the next business, and the foUo wing were 
named in eulogistic addresses: Por pcesi- 
dent, Lewis Ullrich, Tiffin, O.; J. C. 
Vaughan, of Chicago. Por vioe-pfesi- 
dent, J. R. Preeman, of Washiugtoa* D. 
C, and Jno. Henry Small, Jr., of Washing, 
ton. Por secretary, J. P. Sullivan, of 
Detroit, and W. J. Stewart, of Boston. 
Treasurer Beatty was the only nominee 
for that position. 

The lames' trolley ontiuff in the after- 
noon was wdl attended, the party fifling 
six cars. The cars were beautifuly dec- 
orated with willow branches, and asters, 
gladioli, dahlias, and hydrangeas were 
used to good effect to the whole. The 
motormen wore immense corsage bou- 
quets. 

The proceedings opened on Thursday 
with the distribution of ballots for tlie 
election of officers. John G. Bsler, J. P. 
Ammann and H. M. Altick were appointed 
teUers. While balloting was going for- 
ward routine business was taken up. 

A paper by J. A. Pettigrew, of Boston, 
Mass., entitled "Home and Municipal 
Improvement from a Horticultural Stand- 
point," was read by Secretary Stewart. 
The reading ended, a hearty vote of 
thanks was passed to the writer. 

A discussion followed, led by W. R. 
Smith, who said the paper was one of 
the most masterly ever presented to the 
society. There was, he said, a religious 
aspect which could be taken into account. 
No one could ffo into these parks with- 
out feeling that there was a God who 
regulated everything and the conditions 
were soul elevating. Rural life was not 
what it was years ago, and the only sal- 
vation for humanity seemed to be the 
parks and the trolleys. He believed the 

Eublic park system of Boston to be the 
est in the world. 

Wm. Scott ^o expressed his views on 
the subject, and asserted that the minor- 
ity of florists in the United States would 
become ekvated if they knew something 
about shtubs and trees, and other thiogi 
which make the world more beantifoL 
When Europeans fint came to this ooon- 
tr^ they found it one TMt piyrk^ a^d |« 
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consequence it might be said parks) until 
fifty years ajpo were not needed. 

J. C Vaughan said that possibilities 
were well covered by the paper. They 
were along the broad lines coipered by 
^association, indeed the Very lines were 
needed to accentuate the growth of the 
organization. 

A telegram from P. C. Miller, vice- presi- 
dent of the Canadian Horticultural Asso- 
ciation was read as follows: "Canadian 
brother florists send heartiest congratu- 
lations and best wishes. Deeply regret 
absence.*' 

The report of the committee on stand- 
ard sizes of cut flowers and bulbs was 
presented, and on motion the report was 
accepted and the thanks of the associa- 
tion ordered to be tendered to the com- 
mittee lor their work. The report was 
not adopted, the recommendations con- 
tained in it being deemed impracticable 
and undesirable. 

The invitation from the Burns Cot- 
tage Association to visit ' ' che home of the 
man who immortalized the daisy'' was 
read and filed. 

A paper on "ladoor lUooming Plants" 
was read by J. A. Peterson, of Cincinnati, 
O., and occupied the dose attention ot 
the assembly. A vote of thanks was 
tendered to the reader. 

Superintendent Gumey, of Tower Grove 
park, extended an invitation to all pres- 
ent to visit the park, and suggestea an 
early hour in order to see the full beauty 
of the pond lilies which were now in per- 
fection. 

The next business was the proposed 
amendment to the constitution, govern- 
ing the proposed formation of sections 
in which members and others ]:epreseiit- 
ing any particular branch of horticulture 
and numbering not less than fifty, twen- 
ty-five at least bein^ members in good 
standing in the association, might organ- 
ice for the advancement of such branch. 
There was a sharp discussion of the mat- 
ter and eventually the amendment was 
voted down, a division vote of twenty- 
two to thirty arising out of a motion 
made by W. F. Gude. 

The question box was opened by the 
secretary and the questions placed before 
the meeting. One c[uestion called for a 
discussicm ^ the advisability of changing 
the date of meeting to suit carnation 
growers was soon disposed of, it being 
the opinion of the meeting that such 
growers were pretty well suited unde;r 
the present arrangement. 

Another question was, "V^hat is the 
best substitute for tobacco steois for 
fumigation?" J. D. Pulmer said he had 
used the stems of cannas, cut down in 
the fall and dried and had found it asgood 
as tobacco. Another question was,* 'Has 
any member had any experience with 
nicoticide, and if so, with what result?" 
P. W. Wessells, of Louisville, Ky., said 
that he was using it altogether and 
found it just as c&ap and much better 
than tobacco. He was troubled very 
much with aphis and red spider, and the 
preparation was admirable. 

Tne concludti^ business of the day was 
the announcement of the result of the 
election of ofl^cers for 1905. J. C. 
Vanghan, of Chicaflro, was chosen presi- 
dent by a vote of 166 in a total of 265. 
Lewis Ullrich, of Tiffin, O., received 99 
votes. J. R. Preeman, of Washington, 
D. C, was elected vice-president, and 
Secretary Stewart was re-elected to his 
office t^ a vote of 148, J. P. Sullivan, of 
Detroit, receiving 115 votes; Treasurer 
BeattT was elected without opposition. 

Qa f^rida^ S- M. Altick, pf Payton^O.i 
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addressed the meeting on the sul^ct 
*'The Plorists* McKinley Memorial 
Pund," urging the importance of floiitts 
contributing prompter to the fund, und 
explaining the advantages derived from 
such action. 

Then followed the presentation to Pres- 
ident Breitmeyer of a pair of silver can- 
delabra, a silver tea set, a silver water 
set and a diamond studded Knight Tem- 
plars' charm. The presentation was 
made by J. D. Carmody in a witty speech, 
and Mr. Breitmeyer responded feelingly. 

G. W. Brown, superintendent of the 
British horticultural exhibit at the 
World's Pair, was introduced by Secre- 
tary Stewart and addressed the meeting. 
He took "Horticulture Generallv" for his 
topic and discoursed on its infiuence in 
the civilization of the races. "The so- 
called horticulturist," he said, "who fol- 
lows his calling as a means of existence 
alone, is no horticulturist. A man who 
loves his flowers as his own children and 
tries to assist nature in the cultivation 
of plants is to be the successful man." 

W. P. Craig, of Philadelphia, stepping 
to the platform, in a neat speech pre- 
sented in behalf of the convention exnib- 
itors sets of diamond cuff links to C. A. 
Kuehn, superintendent, and P. H. Mein- 
hardt, assistant superintendent of the 
exhibition, the recipients making suitable 
responses. 

Wm. Scott, of Buffalo, then in a humor- 
ous address made the presentation of the 
Wm. P. Kastin^ and the H. B. Beatty 
l^owliog trophies, Tb« trophie« yrer^ 



received by George Asmus, xraptain of the 
Chicago team, who made suitable reply. 

Arthur Bineath, of London, Bngland, 
spoke of the position of horticulture as 
he found it in America, and particularly 
at the Worid's Pair. 

H. H. Bngland, of Winnipeg, Man., by 
request addressed the gathering, and 
described the rapid advance of the flo- 
rists' business in his city, and the influ- 
ence of parks and ornamental streets on 
the population as connected with the 
demand for flowers and plants. 

Prof. Beale, of the University of Illinois, 
described the work of the experimental 
stations in the different states, and hoped 
that florists would take advantage of 
them for research in their work. 

By invitation of the chair, J. C. 
Vaughan, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the S. A. P., then addressed the 
meeting. He outlined a course of work 
which he said he should like to be sup- 
ported in, and emphasized the fact that 
although the society had been in exist- 
ence twenty years there was no review 
showing the strides made and the work 
accomplished by the society leading up 
to the conditions of to day. This he said 
would make a good subject for another 
meeting. He solicited the earnest sup- 
port ofthe members in his efforts to give 
them a good administration and said it 
would be his object to select men Tor 
offices as would best serve the interests 
of the society in the direction of its 
growth. On motipi? tH« wcctinj then 
adjoorned, 
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KBPORT OP THB JUDGES. 

Awards were made by the judges as 
follows: 

MISCBLUkNBOUS. 

• Wm. Simpson & Sons, for Simpson's 
motor lawn mower and roller, certificate 
of merit, because of its erident superiority 
over horse power, conyenience in nandling 
and efficiency of its work. 

A. Rasmnssen, for self balandnff ven- 
tilator, apparently easily operated and 
being made of iron probably not so sub- 
ject to expansion and contraction as 
wood; honorable mention. 

Roseville Potteiy Co., for improYcd 
jardiniers and pedestals, highly com- 
mended. 

Sperry Mfg. Co., for Lord*s folding 
frost proof plant shipping box, a valua- 
ble and convenient box for protection of 
plants, honorable mention. 

C. A. Kuehn & Co., for display of wire 
designs of especially strong construction, 
beaut^r and nnish of the work, certificate 
of merit. 

Samuel S. Pennock, for display of rib- 
bon that included a shade tnat is espe- 
cially suitable for American Beauty roses, 
honorable mention. 

Reed & Keller, for automatic adjust- 
able plant stands and other meritorious 
novelties for florists' use, certificate of 
merit. 



Schloss Brothers, for bowknot, shower 
eflect, violet corsage of novel design, 
honorable mention. 

M. Rice %L Co. tor novelty in window 
screen with side wings and wedding gate 
for church decorations, honorable men- 
tion. 

Ed. Jansen, for new design kneeling . 
bench, and imitation immortelle wreath, 
honorable mention. 

C. C. Poll worth Co., for a valuable 
device for repairing broken glass of a 
simplicity ana apparent cheapness that 
commends it to greenhouse men, highly 
commended. 

Detroit Pottery Co., for improved 
flower pot so constructed at the bottom 
that additional strength is given, and the 
plant can be more readily removed than 
with the ordinary style, and the drainage 
is more complete, certificate of merit. 

A. Dietsch & Co., for improvement in 
^tter construction because of the 
inclined position of the sills on the gutter 
plate being able to resist more pressure 
m this position, honorable mention. 

Lord & Bumham Co.. for clamp device 
for holding together pipes for bench con- 
struction, nonorable mention. 

Cahill-Swift & Co., for boiler with a 
a large amount of heating surface, hon- 
orable mention. 

Daniel B. Long, for improved three 
colored plate process depicting with 




extraordinary deamess the natural col- 
ors of flowers used in his address labels 
and florists's statioiier7« certificate of 
merit. 

Geo. H. Garland & Co., for new device 
for attaching standard pipes in j^reen-* 
houses to the purlins; it can be adjusted 
to any angle, certificate of merit. 

Herendeen Mfg. Co., for upright sec- 
tional boiler that can be enlargea accord- 
ing to the requirements of a growing 
establishment, highly commended. 

King Construction Co., for improved 
trussed roof which commends itself to 
situations where upright supports would 
be objectionable, certificate of merit. 

Lion & Wertheimer, for violet cordnroj 
bows and violet printed scarfii, honorable 
mention. 

H. Bayersdorfer & Co., for displav of 
baskets showini^ colors of rainbow enect, 
honorable mention. 

PLANTS. 

F. R. Pierson Co., for Nephrolepis Pier- 
Boni compacta, a beautifol and distinct 
variety or compact ^owth, more so than 
the original Piersoni, silver medal. 

John Scott, for Nephrokplis Scottii, a 
dwarf and sturdy compact grower, even 
in the smaller siases tnis cnaracteristic 
being readily seen, apparently a good 
commercial variety, silver medal. 

Louis Dupny, for Hydrangea Hortensia 
rosea; this seems to lie real^ an old vari- 
ety but a very good one, highly com- 
mended. 

Wm. P. Kasting, for Adiantum Crowe- 
annm, having extra long fronds and 
beinjg especially useful in floral work, 
certificate of merit. 

Templin Co., for new Begonia Tem- 
plinii, being a variegated leaved plant uf 
distinct st^le. certihcate of merit. 

A. G. Greiner, for splendid display of 
ca.*ti, euphorbia ana other succulent 
plants, bronze medal. This collection 
would be more interesting and instructive 
had all the plants been correctly labeled. 

The display of Begonia Gloire de Lor- 
raine claimed by the exhibitor, A. Jablon- 
skv, to be an improved type, was care- 
fully examined, and at the present stage 
of development of the plants shown no 
special merit at this season of the year 
over the original could be seen. 
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BEGONIA TfiMPLUflL 

(BBGONIA PHYLLOMANIACA VABIBGATA.) 

This novelty was discovered in the fall 
of 1901, by H. G. Wolfgang, botanist and 
horticulturist at the establishment of 
The Templin Company, Calla, Ohio. It 
is an upright grower, attaining a height 
of from two to three feet. The leaves varv 
in length from six to ten indies, with 
wavy margins. Its large, glossy, metal- 
lic green leaves are profusely and irregu- 
larly blotched and mottled with the vari- 
ous shades of yellow, from rich folden 
yellow to creamy white, tinged and 
flushed with delicate flesh pink, deepen- 
ing toward the mar^n to the ricnest 
crimson. The under side of the foliage is 
a bright coppery crimson. 

During the winter and spring months 
the plant produces a prolusion of rosy 
pink flowers It is very readily propa- 
gated from cuttings, leaves, etc. It is 
also valuable as an outdoor subject, the 
Templin Company having it now (Julv 
15) bedded out on its grounds, under ail 
conditions of shade and full sunshine, and 
finds it withstands the varying conditions 
admirably. It was be on exhibition at 
the St. Louis convention of the S. A. P. 
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WHAT OTHER PEOPLE ARE DOQfG. 

John Manhall, manager for Perry 
Belmont at Newport, R. I., is ^row- 
inff his Cjpripedium insigne in a mixture 
oi ashes and tnrfj loam with some 
sphagnum on the top of the pots to con- 
serre the moisture. T'hey are standing 
outdoors under sashes. Theyget lots of 
air and thej are certainly as fine a lot of 
cypripedium asswe have yet come across. 
Mr. Marshidl has also a lot of yery 
fine gardenias. When asked, ^How do 
you do it?" "Quite simple," he replied. 
"Lots of heat and plenty water." But 
sceptically we demurred, and suggested 
that plenty water— literally— meant yel- 
low foliage. '*Not in summer," he said, 
'* When you can keep them hot enough." 

It reminded us of the Scotch doctor 
who was called on to prescribe for a sick 
man. He asked the man's wife, *'What 
have you done for him?" She replied, "I 
gave him a little whisky." "Very good," 
says the physician, **Give him some 
more." "But if he should get sick?" 
inquired the doubting wife. "Well," said 
the doctor, "Give him more whisky." 
Mr. Marshall's gardenias are the green- 
est we have yet seen, and they certainly 
were wet enough. He told us also that 
since February he had cut |250 worth of 
flowers from a comparatively small 
bencti, as near as we can remember about 
Gz25 or 30 feet, and the samples of flow- 
ers r«ady to cut were of 'the very first 
grades. Here we also saw a v^iT dwarf 
form of antirrhinum. It was not over 
six or eight inches high, very compact, 
and a mass of blpom. Mr. Marshall 
said: "It is a perpetual blQomer throw- 
ing up new growth from' the bottom 
continuously. It makes ' a pretty little 
plant fo|r an edging find will be an acqui- 
sition in any garden. 

Undoubtedly one of the very best places 
in Newport is that pf Commodore E. T. 
Gerry, where Arthur Gri^n is superin- 
tendent, It would be h^rd to find a 
healthier, cleaner lot of plants than is to 
found here. There is al^o nothing parsi- 
monious about the mai^^g^ment here and 
consecjuently you find more up-to-date 
material than you (jo iu qipst places. It 
would be difficult to disc^iss the good 
qualifies of all that ^r. Griffin has under 
his care, and time would not permit. He 
is locallv known as a "melon crank.*' 



The term "crank" is invariably applied 
to an enthusiast by those less mterestcd 
no matter what line of life he may pur- 
sue. Mr. Griffin is very much interested 
in melons; undoubtedly he has stimu- 
loted the interest that is now becoming 
general. A few years ago no one thought 
of growing melons indoors at all. All 
were content to rely upon the outdoor 
summer crop, but fungous diseases have 
lately attacked them also, and the crop 
to-day is less of a certainty than it used 
to be. . Mr. Griffin was among the first 
to grow melons under glass in this coun- 
try, and he is perhaps the only man 
to-dav who has melons "all the year 
round." He has tried all the varieties of 
melons on the market, but has discarded 
everything except his own seedlin^rs, and 
in them he has something that will per- 

getuate his name. At the present time 
e has a crop outdoors also of his own 
seedlings. We have always been doubt- 
ful about the quality of very large mel- 
ons, but the weight of his is the best 



argument for their solidity, and the 
quality is undoubted. It would be well 
for the country and posterity if there 
were more such "cranks" in it. Mr. 
Griffin has also a very fine lot of toma- 
toes. His best variety is one which he 
calls "Griffin's Walk Over." It certainly 
is a heavy cropper, fine color, solid fruit 
and good shape. "It cannot be beat as 
a forcer," he said. 

Dahlias at Newport are a thing of 
beauty. The climate suits them. The 
sky is overcast half of the time. The air 
not so dry and hot as it is farther inland; 
the nights are usually cool also. They 
are now in full blossom and make a 
grand showing everywhere. One of the 

Brettiest of the lot is Katherine Duer, the 
ewport dahlia. It was raised in New- 
port four or five years ago and everyone 
there seems to have some stock of it now. 
It is of the cactus type, large, full, fine 
center. The color is' Wight scarlet with 
a little magenta in it. The stems are 
good and it is an excellent bloomer. 
There are many other pretty dahlias at 
Newport, and we may enumerate a list 
later on. 

Begonias of all kinds are also to be 
seen in perfection at Newport. The best 
seen were at Mrs. Wells' place, where 
Paul Volquardsen is gardener. He had 
several fine beds of tuberous begonias, 
mostly double. Lafayette and Duke Zep- 
pelin are two fine scarlet bedders; neither 
the foliage nor the flowers are as large as 
some of the others^ but the quantity of 
bright scarlet flowers more than com- 

g*nsates for size. The hardy Begonia 
vansiana cannot be called a really good 
thing, but it has possibilities and it 
may and ought to be the forerunner of a 
fine family. Begonia magnifica has dark 
foliage, is much after the form of B. Ver- 
non, out the flowers are much larger and 
produced more freely. Begonia gracilis is 
intermediate between magnifica and 
Erfordii. The flower spikes are larger 
than in Erfordii and better in every way. 
Mr. Volquardsen also has a selected 
form of Erfordii, which makes a very 
eflective edging. 

John T. Alla^, gardener to Mrs. J. R. 
Drexel, also has a new begonia. It is a 
double flowering, erect variety. It grows 
from six to eight inches high, and is very 
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floriferotis. The flowers are piak. It 
stands the sun well. Mr. Allan holds all 
the stock. He also has a verr pretty 
gloxinia which he has named Mrs. J. R. 
Drexel. The color is a rich crinison with 
a fine Telvety fioi»h. Mr. Allan was 
busily engaged at the time of oor visit 
fixing up a table decoration for a party 
of forty. These gloxinias were the only 
flowers used, excepting gardenias for the 
finger bowls. Bach flower was wired 
and shoots of privet with the leaves 
intact were used as stems. Maidenhair 
ferns were used along with the flowers, 
and it certainly made a very rich, effect- 
ive decoration. Mr. Allan has a large 
stock of this gloxinia. He has had it for 
four or five years and has been awarded 
the silver medal of the Newport Horti- 
cultural Society for it, as a meritorious 
novelty. 

The gardeners of Newport are about 

the best whole-souled lot of fellows'' that 

it is one's privilege to come across. We 

spent a very pleasant time among them. 

Travblbr. 
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CARE OF HOUSED CARNATION PLANTS. 

As soon as the recently housed plants 
show indications that their roots have 
secured a good hold of the soil, which 
can easily be seen by the plants taking 
on a stifler appearance and not wilting 
down during a bright day and by white 
feeders which the roots throw out in 
every direction, it is time for the shading 
to be removed from the glass and ample 
ventilation j^iven them at all times that 
the weather conditions will permit. 
Assuming that the soil was in the proper 
condition at time of planting and the 
necessary watering given at that time, 
the state of the beds by the time the shad- 
ing is removed should be in an even con- 
dition. This is as it should be when let- 
ting the sun have full play on the plants 
and soil. A condition like this is much 
more favorable for active root action 
than if it were inclined to a wet state. 
This same condition must be kept up as 
far as possible from now on. Water the 
plants only at such times as they abso- 
lutely require it, and then thoroughly. 
Frequent syringings once or twice a day, 
according to the state of the weather, are 
necessary to keep down thrip and red 
spider, and also to guard against a too 
dry atmosphere. 



These syringings must not be allowed 
to partake of the nature of a syringing 
and watering combined. These should 
both be attended to separately. The 
object of the syringing is to keep the body 
of the plant in a healthy state, and that 
of watering the soil to give it that state 
whereby the roots can withdraw the 
nourishment to sustain the plant. Any- 
thing below or beyond this is against the 
well being of the plant. It will take but 
a very little while after planting for the 
weeds to make their appearance, and as 
soon as they are large enough to pull out 
have this attended to. Also, even up the 
surface of beds so that there are not any 
hollow places remaining. 1 always figure 
on going over the beds twice to clear 
them of weeds before thinking about put- 
ting on the supports, but this part of the 
work must be governed by the nature of 
the soil in use. We get a big crop of 
weeds every time we work the soil, but 
after going over the bedsacoaple of times 
we are free from them until we commence 
to apply liquid manure. 

After getting ahead of the weeds when 
the plants get so large that the branches 
begin to lie on the ground they should 
receive their supports without delay. If 
allowed to remam in this condition very 
long the leaves quickly commence to rot. 
If you have more plants than you will 
need for your jplanting and have a way 
of disposing ofthem by potting some of 
them up they can be grown into nice 
salable stock as pot plants for retail 
work. In potting make sure that the 
manure is well rotted and add a little 
sharp sand to keep the soil open. Pay 
particular attention to insure plenty of 
drainage, and do not use a pot any larger 
than is necessary to properly take care of 
the plant, because a carnation plant does 
not make very large root^. If the pots 
are too large the roots cannot work fast 
enough to use up the soil, consequently 
they are soon out of condition. It is best 
to stand them in a shady house directly 
after potting for about ten days, after 
which they are best plunged outside for 
a month or six weeks. 

C. W. Johnson. 



HOW TO BUILD A GREENHOUSE. 

Ed. Gardening: — Please give direc- 
tions fw»r the best way of building a green- 
house. 1 have cypress sash bars sixteen 
feet long and glasn 16x24 inches enough 
to build a house 20x50 feet. 1 have also 
about 150- hot bed sash, 3x8 feet, and 




would like to build one large house. The 
ground is level. I intend to grow carna- 
tions in winter and bedding and vegctabie 
plants in the spring. What would give 
the best results, a three-quarter span or 
even span? Should it run east and west, 
sloping south, or the opposite? Also 
how high shouldthe walls be? F.J. W. 

Ordinarilv an even-span house might 
be preferred for the purpose named, but 
it will be more economical of the material 
on hand if the roof is built three quarter 
spaa with the sides sixteen and eight fret. 
The house should run east and west, but 
the direction of the longer slope will 
make little difference The sash -will be 
sufficient to cover a house 150 feet' long, 
or by using it in connection with the sash 
bars two houses each 100 feet in length 
can be constructed. The best results can 
be secured with walls five ieet hi{|^h with 
two feet of glass in the sides, but it this is 
not used it will suffice to have the walls 
four Ieet high if the beds are along the 
walls. Set the posts four feet apavt and 
upon them place a regular greenhouse 
(Nate. Have the ridge about six Ieet 
above the plates and after cutting off 
the ends of^the sash bars at the proper 
angle nail tiiem to the plate and ridge. 
To support the sash set 2x4-inch rafters 
every three feet. It wiH require two rows 
of sash on the longer side of the roof. 
The upper one shoum lap over the lower 
row an inch or so. Ventilators can be 
readily provided where the sash bars are 
used, and the upper row of sash can be 
hinged at either end or side to provide 
ventilation. If hot il^ater is used for 
heating the houses it will require a boiler 
capable of handling 1,600 to 1,800 square 
feet of radiation, and the houses can be 
heated by using two. 2V^inch flows and 
seven or eight 2-inch returns in each. 

L. R. T. 



LAYERING CARNATIONS. 

W. N. Rudd, the well known carnation 
grower, ran short of his needs in cuttings 
of some seedlings the past spring and 
decided to try layering with a view to 
increasing his stock. At the dose of the 
flowering season the old plants were 
taken up and planted outdoors, spread- 
ing the main branches over the ground. 
When the side growths attained suffi- 
cient size they were tongued and pegged 
to the soil and lightly covered at that 
point, with the result 'that there is now 
in the field every promise of a gooi* 
suppljT of extra fine plants in these scarct 
varieties. When the hot weather came 
on the ground was ^iven a light straw 
mulch. Mr. Rudd is not generally in 
favor of layering in this climate, and 
says the present cold season was an 
exceptionally favorable one for this work 
at his place. 



EV&RGgEE.N DISPLA.Y AT THE WORLD'S PAIR, ST. LOUIS. 
" * .. (Kihlblted bv J. B. Wild A lirothf r, Sarco.xlf , Mo.) 
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ROOTING POINSETTIAS. 

Many powers have trouble in rooting 
their poinsettia cuttings. It is a good 
plan, about a week before taking the 
cutting from the parent plant, to make a 
nick or uppercut m the stalk at the place 
it is intenaed to take the cutting. This 
may be done in much the same way that 
a cut is made in a rubber plant before 
wrapping it with moss, though the knife 
should not go too deep, as a very slight 
cut will bleed a poinsettia. In about a 
week a callas will have formed, and the 
catting should then be removed and 
placed in the sand. It will root better 
than one which has not been so treated. 

S. E. 
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GARDENING AT WASHINGTON'S HOAE. 

On a recent Tisit to Mount Vernon, Va , 
which was the home, and where repose 
the remains of General Washington, I 
w^as much interested ia its horticnltine. 
The place is now under the care of the 
society of the Daughters of the American 
ReTolution. As it is the aim to keep it, 
•o iiar as possible, as Washington Im it, 
elaborate schemes of gardelting are not 
attempted. There are greenhouses in 
^vhich cut flowers are grown and consid- 
erable attention is giyen to the propaga- 
tion of hardy flowering shrubs and vines 
as these with Magnolia grandiflora and 
M. purpurea are much in demand as 
souvenirs by those who visit the place. 
The names of Washington, Jefierson and 
Lafayette are so dear to the lovers of 
liberty that even a small plant grown 
where once they walked and talked is an 
obiect of interest. 

In addition to the fine old trees on the 
place, a number have been planted by 
prominent visitors. When the present 
king of Bngland visited this country in 
1860 as the Prince of Wales, he planted a 
tree at Mt. Vernon but a few yards from 
the tomb. That tree died, but in its 
place now grows a sturdy young English 
oak, planted at the request of King 
Edward. There is an elm planted in 
1876 by Dom Pedro, then emperor of 
Brazil. A thriving voung German linden 
w^as planted near the tomb in 1902 by 
Prince Henry of Prussia, a brother to the 
German emperor. There is also a maple 
of goodly size, planted in 1881 by the 
"Temperance Ladies of America." 

Of the older trees one of the most inter- 
esting is a Kentucky coffee tree which 
was sent as a sapling to Mount Vernon 
by Thomas Jefferson and planted by 
Lafayette. Buxus or boxwood is proli& 
on the place and from a ^ ^rdener's view- 
point, a leading feature is the boxwood 
border to the flower beds in the garden 
designed by Washington. As already 
stated^ simple old-fashioned flowers are 
largely used, portulaca being a feature. 
There are Cycas revoluta plante said to 
be grown from the only greenhouse plant 
now living which was at Mount Vernon 
during the General's lifetime. The green- 
houses are under the efficient manage- 
ment of Franklin A. Whelan, a courteous 
gentleman, always ready to furnish 
information. S. E. 



AN EXTENSIVE ROSE GARDEN. 

When in Saratoga Washington stopped 
at Barhydt's, now the home of Spencer 
Trask. Lafavette was entertained there 
when he visited Saratoga. The Trask 
residence is one of the most beautiful 
places here. It is on Union avenue, a 
short distance beyond the racetrack, and 
is a mecca for many sightseers. The 
finest rose garden in the state is located 
there. It was developed and brought 
to its present state of perfection by Karl 
Adolphus, Mr. Trask's head gardener, 
who died last week. There are acres of 
roses on the property and the services of 
tlurteen men are required to care for 
them. There are cold storage facilities 
and greenhouses for the flowers and an 
extensive system of irrigation.— Troy 
Times, 

MoRSiSTOWN, N. J.— ''Washington's 
elm" a famous old tree which was ancient 
when Washington had his headquarters 
here in 1779 Eos been cut down, being 
badly decayed and in a dying condition. 




ARIDES PIBLDINQII. 



AERIDES FIELDINGIL 

Popularly known as the fox brush 
orchid on account of its long curved 
racemes densely furnished with large, 
fragrant white flowers, beautifully mot- 
tled with bright rose on spikes about 
eighteen inches long, this plant was 
introduced bv Veiteh of London in 1850 
and is one of the finest of Bast Indian 
orchids, easy of culture and deserving a 
place in every collection. The illustra- 
tion represente a plant now blooming in 
my couection, bearing four spikes, one of 
wnich is branched, and carrying alto- 
gether 178 flowers. 

R. SCHIPFMANN. 



again, provided there is a fairly liberal 
rainfall about that time to start them 
into fresh growth. Pew spring- flower- 
ing plants are more popular than the 
ordinary single form, but I think that 
when the double one has become more 
widely distributed and plentiful it will 
take the place of the single one. That is, 
if no objection is taken to double flowers, 
and very few gardeners reject them. 



ARABIS ALBIDA FLORE PLENA. 

There can be no question that this 
plant has come to stay, according to a 
correspondent of the Gardening World, for 
the double white flowers that are pro- 
duced on strong plants remind one of 
a miniature double stock. The plant 
itself is of the easiest cultivation, and 
may be propagated to anv extent after 
flowerinff b^ the simple division of the 
pieces. Whde it is yet scarce, however, 
the grower may propagate it bv cuttings 
that have not flowered, and before the 
latter get ripened up by dry weather. If 
this is done early in the season the plants 
may be rooted and established sufficiently 
before September to come into bloom 



Harrisburg. PA.—Nine official inspec- 
tors to inspect nursery stock in Pennsyl- 
vania as a means of protecting the 
horticulturists of the state from the rav- 
ages of San Jose scale have been appointed 
by Secretary of Agriculture Critehfield. 
Among them are Enos B. Bngle, of 
Waynesburg, Prof. G. G. Griff, of Lewis- 
burg, and Prof. George C. Butz, of the 
Pennsylvania State college. 

Nbw Bbdpord, Mass. — The second 
annual fall exhibition of the New Bed- 
ford Horticultural Society will be held 
in the city hall, Thursday, Pridav 
and Saturday, September 15, 16 and 17, 
1904. It is expected that there will be 
the finest display of dahlias ever exhib- 
ited in southeastern Massachusetts. 
Henry C. Denison has donated two sUver 
cups for the finestdisplays of dahlias, one 
for the open class, sixty varieties, and 
one for the amateur class, thirty varie- 
ties. 
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fine one not yet in general cnltivation ia 
V. Wrightii, found by Prof. Saigent in 
1895. It hat gloMnr foliage, white flow- 
ers and bright poUshed scarlet berries. 

CHttTSANTHBMUics in pots will reqttire 
watering twice a day, as a rule, and on 
bright days syringing morning and even- 
ing. If planted outside Ghrysanthemums 
intended for pot purposes should betaken 

up earlr in August. Well established. 

Subscription price, IS.00 ft Year^M Nambers. tney will give better flowers. 
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calla may be prevented by a careful selec- 
tion of sound corns and by changing the 
soil in the calla beds at intervals of three 
or four years." 



NiCB little pot chrysanthemums will 
sell well in October and November. 

Under a lath indosure araucarias do 
better, through the summer, than in the 
house. 

Thb third annual convention of the 
National Nut Growers' Association will 
be held at St. Louis, October 26-28. 

If you want abundant flowers from 
the garden plants do not allow seed to 
form, but remove all blooms as soon as 
they begin to fade. 

The new "Flora of Pennsylvania,*' 
upon which the late Dr. T. C. Porter 
labored nearly seventy years, enumer- 
ates 2,201 species of plants, representing 
655 genera, 156 families and 43 orders. 
This docs not include the ferns. 

A UTTLB of the surplus energy and a 
very small money investment devoted to 
the construction of a storage shed this 
summer will yield a substantial return in 
convenience and profit next winter. The 
uses of such a building are many. 

It is not generally known that the 
prettiest of all the viburnums, V. tomen- 
tOBum was first brought to this country 
by a whaling vessel's captain. Another 



Merry Xmas and Yanoma are the best 
late white chrysanthemums that we have 
at present, either of which can be timed 
for Christmas. C. W. Johnson. 



AMERICAN CARNATION SOCIETY. 

At an informal meeting of the Ameri- 
can Carnation Society, ndd August 19, 
at St. Louis, Mo., the programme and 
prize schedule for the coming annual con- 
vention were discussed. President Harts- 
home suggested a number of subjects for 
papers, and the prize list of last year, 
with slight changes, was adopted for the 
forthcoming exhibition. 



SOFT ROT OF CALLAS, 

The Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture has issued a 
very elaborate illustrated bulletin on "A 
Soft Rot of the Calla Lily." Interested 
parties should secure copies, which will 
be supplied by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C, at a nominal price. 
We hope to refer to this bulletin at 
length in a later issue, but in the mean- 
time it may be stated that the author, 
C. O. Townsend, in his summary of the 
work states that 'The soft rot of the 



WATER LILIES DIE OUT. 

£d. Gasdbning: ~ My water lilies 
seemed to be in good condition at the 
time of planl^ng, yet most oi them have 
died. Toe nights are veir cool, the water 
is not heated artificially and the land 
around here is full of alkali. What is the 
matter with the plants? B. P. G. 

The root and leaf were not in condition 
to indicate the species or trouble, save 
that it was dead. No insect or any kind 
of life could be traced in the soil or fluid 
in the bottle, and it was impossible to 
ascertain whether they contained alkali 
in any quantity deleterious to water 
lilies or other aquatic plants. It would 
have been of great assistance had "£. P. 
G." given the name or names of the 
water lilies, also if all were aflected and 
ifany other plants were thriving in the 
same pond. There are several causes that 
may lead to the same results. Healthy 
plants may receive a check by removal 
and transplanting, especially if subjected 
to extremes of temperature. Hardy 
water lilies need no artificial heat, and 
will not sufier to any apprrciable extent 
if planted when the water is at a tem- 
perature of 60*^ to 65**. The trouble I 
think is not with the plants but in the 
local conditions from which the stock 
su flered when planted. If alkali exists to 
an extent iajurious to water lilies it will 
be hurtful to other aquatic plants. 

W. Trickbk. 

["E. P. G." will oblige by stoting what 
other plants are growing in the same 
pond and giving the names of water lilies 
affected— Eo.] 



CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

Isaac Hicks & Son, Westbury Station, 
N. v., nursery stock and tree-movers; 
Domoto Brothers, East Oakland, Cal., 
nursery stock; Herendeen Manufacturing 
Company, Geneva ; N. Y., boilers; J. D. 
Thompson Carnation Company, Joliet. 
Ill , carnations; the Leach Insecticide 
Company, Baltimore, Md., insecticide; 
Goos& I^oenemann, Rheingau, Germany, 
plants; E. C. Ludwif , Allegheny, Pa, cut 
flowers and decorations; Shatemuc Nur- 
series, Barry town, N. Y., nursery stock; 
Barr & Sons, London, Eng., bulbs; V. 
Lemoine Et Fils, Nancy, Prance, plants, 
seeds, etc ; Harrison & Sons, Leicester, 
Eng., seeds; Vaughan's Seed Store, Chi- 
cago, Adiantum Croweanum; Dillon 
Greenhouse Manufacturing Company, 
Bloomsburg, Pa., greenhouse construc- 
tion; H. den Ouden & Son, Boskoop, Hol- 
land, nursery stock; Jobs. Telkamp, Hille- 
gom, Holland, bulbs; L. A. Budiong Com- 

Sany, Chicago, onion sets; United States 
ursery Company, Rich, Miss., shrubs; 
W. Wells & Company, Ltd., Redfaill, Sur- 
rey, Eng., chrysanthemums; J. M. Thor- 
bum & Company, bulbs; A. Dessert, 
Chenonceauz (Indre-et*Loire), France, 
peonies: M. Herb, Naples, Italy, bulbs; 
W. B. Hartland & Son, Cork, Ire., 
bulbs; Hasslach & Koumanille, Saint- 
Remy-de-Provence, France, seeds; S. A. 
Van Konijnenburg & Company, Noord- 
wijk, near Haarlem, Holland, bulbs; J. 
Baime & Company, MexicoCity, orchid's; 
J. Pemet-Ducher, Venissieuxles-Lyon, 
(Rhone), France, new rose; Barbier & 
Company, Orleans, Prance, fruit trees; 
Anatole Cordonnier & Fils, Baillenl 
(Nord), Prance, chrysanthemums. 
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We shall be pleai* d .at all times to receive brief 
aotes of general interegt on practical cultural 
matters from gardeoeirs for use in thU depart- 
ment Motes of the movements of eardeners, 
changes of address etc . are also desirable. 



JAMES GURNET. 



One of the best known parkmen in 
the countnr to-day is James Gurnev, 
superintendent of Tower Grove park, 
St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Gurney is a native 
of Buckinghamshire, Eng. His love for 
plants was inherited from his father, 
who owned a commercial gardening 
establishment. Before coming to this 
country Mr. Gurney served with dis- 
tinction on several important places, 
at the age of sixteen having charge of 
James Atkinson's place in Northampton, 
which was famous for its cyclamens. 
Foi three years he served at Regents 
park, where for some time he had charge 
of the Victoria regia and he had the for- 
tune of being the first to show the late 
Queen Victoria that plant in flower. At 
the Fisher & Holmes Handsworth Nur- 
series, at Sheffield, two years were spent 
to advantage among the trees and shrubs 
and he also was at Kew for a short time. 

At the age of 32 Mr. Gurney came to 
America, where he almost immediately 
secured a position with the late Henrv 
Shaw, at his country residence, which 
later on became the Missouri Botanical 
Garden. At the time of his arrival the 
place was almost destitute of plants and 
not until one goes through the garden 
and sees the wonderful collection of 
to-dav will he realize the amount of time 
and thought that have been expended in 
attaining this result. When Tower Grove 

Eark was given to the city of St. Louis 
y Mr. Shaw, Mr. Gurney was made 
superintendent. At that time it was an 
open prairie with four trees upon it. 
To-day there is not a better planned or 
planted park in the country. 

Mr. Garney's hobby is aquatics and it 
would be difficult to find a larger or finer 
collection than his, or one so well planted. 
As a hybridizer he is widely known for 
his admirable productions. There is yet 
to be prod need a finer ageratum than his 
Stella Gurney, which was put on the 
market a couple of years ago. Another 
of the Tower Grove park productions is 
Canna Sam Trelease and his rich crimson 
n^ph^ea, Frank Trelease, is only one of 
his sterling novelties among this class of 
plants. The camera caught Mr. Gurney 
in a characteristic attitude at his desk 
when the button was pressed for the 
sniap'Shot portrait herewith reproduced. 



NOTES OF BOSTON. 



The exhibition at Horticultural Hall, 
August 6, brought out a splendid showing 
of novelties in many classes. The sensa- 
tional exhibit was a group of new lilies 
from the Philippines, which J. K. M. L. 
Farquhar found on his recent visit to the 
islands and has named the Farquhar 
Christmas .ily. Although smaller than 
filberts the bulbs throw flowers that 
measure ten inches in length on slender, 
gracefal stems, and, as the blooms are 
produced in from six to eight weeks, Mr. 
Ffifquhar believes they are destined to 
revolutionize the lily forcing business. 
This exhibit received the rare award of a 
gold medal. A certificate of merit was 
awarded to the F. L. Ames estate for 
Rehmannia angulata and to W. N. Craig 
for herbaceous phlox and honorable men- 
tion was given to Blue Hill Nurseries for 



seedling phlox, W. N. Crai^ for seedling 
phlox and to F. S. Davis for bush 
dolichos. It was prize day for phloxes 
and the display was very fine, first, sec- 
ond, third and fourth prizes going to the 
Blue Hill Nurseries, Wm. Whitman, T. C. 
Thurlow and George Hollis. 

NOTES OF NEWPORT, R. L 

At a special meeting August 13, of 
the executive committee of the Newport 
Horticultural Society it was finally 
decided to hold the autumn exhibition 
of plants, flowers, fruits and vegetables 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
September 20, 21 and 22. 

Hydrangea paniculata is grown here 
almost universally, and is just coming 
into its best bloom. It is used in a great 
variety of ways; for clumps on lawns, 
in hedges, and in fact wherever something 
very showy and hardy is needed. 




James Gurney. 



The California privet hedges are get- 
ting their second trimming this season. 
There has been so much rain lately that 
they look as fresh and green as they did 
in June. 

NOTES OF OCEANIC, N. J. 

The river carnival at Red Bank, N. J., 
was one of the most beautiful events of 
its kind in the history of this section. 
The North Shrewsbury river was covered 
with craft of every description, gayly 
decorated for the occasion. In the even- 
ing the parade of illuminated boats of all 
kinds took place. Each section of boats 
washeaded'by a band. The first prize 
for the best decorated power boat was 
awarded to the *' Dolphin," beloneing to 
B. H. Borden, of Oceanic, on which were 
displaved hundreds of vari-colored lights. 
O. E. Davis* "Mermaid" was second. 

At the regular meeting of the Mon- 
mouth County Horticultural Society, 
Mr. Turner showed Nelumbium Shiro- 
raan, for which he received 90 points; 
N. Pekinensis rubrum, 90; Nymphsa 
O'Marana, 90; Nyraphfea dentata, 95. 



The secretary announced several dona- 
tions for the fall show, for which the out- 
look is very promising. The judges of 
the evening were Geo. H. Hale and N. 
Butterbach. 

Wm. Turner and the writer took atrip 
to Yonkers to see our old friend Mr. 
Mackenzie before he leases "Greystone," 
the old Tilden estate, one of the*finest in 
this country. Mr. Mackenzie will leave 
September 1 to take chaise as superin- 
tendent of Percy Chubb's place, Glen- 
cove, Long Island. 

The Village Improvement .Society of 
Oceanic has affected a permanent asso- 
ciation. The following officers were 
elected: W. H. Pearsall, president; B. H. 
Borden, first vice-presiaent; Miss Lilv 
Bliss, second vice-president; C. H. Wal- 
ling, secretary; J. Enright, treasurer. 

B. 



LENOX HORTICULTURAL SOQETT. 

The Lenox Horticultural Society held 
an exhibition of annuals and perennials 
in the town hall on August 5 for the ben- 
efit of Miss Folsom's Mountain View 
farm for convalescent women and chil- 
dren. The object of the show brought 
out a ver^ large gathering. There were 
twenty -eight classes on the schedule and 
all but two were filled. Over 140 entries 
were made, and the exhibition was 
remarkable bothfor its quality and quan- 
tity. The sweet pea classes were of great 
merit, as also were the classes for gladioli. 
Particularly attractive and fine was a 
vase of Grofi^s hybrids shown by W. D. 
Curtis. Mrs. J. E. Parsons' garden was 
again represented by a collection of choice 
and rare perennials, which were arranged 
by her gardener, W. Woods, with unsur- 
passable taste. H. H. Cook sent a col- 
lection of fruit, consisting of Princess of 
Wales penches, two bunches of Muscat of 
Alexandria and one bunch of Black Ham- 
burfir grapes, to be sold to the highest 
bidder, the receipts to go to the home. 
They were sold for $65. In the class for 
table centerpiece, to be arranged by the 
ladies, there were fifteen entries, the first 
prize going to Mrs. R. C. Dixey, who used 
in her display white cosmos and native 
wood fern. The second award went to 
Miss Evelyn Sloane and third to Miss A. 
Kneeland. The society gave diplomas as 
follows: Display of plants, Mrs. F. K. 
Sturgis; vase of'^ gladioli, W. D. Curtis; 
display of fruit, H. H. Cook. The next 
show will be held September 4. 

G. F. 



CANADIAN HORT. ASSOCIATION. 

The seventh annual convention of the 
Canadian Horticultural Association was 
held in Goldsmith's hall, Ottawa, Out, 
August 9-10, and was very well attended 
by enthusiastic delegates, the number 
being greater even than last year. The 
visitors were welcomed by the mayor, 
who congratulated the members on the 
pleasures and comforts of horticulture. 
He pointed out the rapid progress that 
has been made in the grounds and parks 
and spoke of specializing, advising where 
possible to center the work on certain 
varieties, that the best results might 
be obtained. He complimented Camp- 
bell Brothers, of Simcoe, Out., on the 
excellent strain of gladiolus in their 
exhibit, and was especially proud that 
Canada stood in the front with this 
flower. He assured the audience of his 
veiy pronounced interest in horticulture 
and hoped it would not be many years 
before the convention would again be 
held in this city. 
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FLORAL CLOCK AT THB WORLD'S PAIR. ST. LOUIS, MO. 



Jas. McKenoa, of Montreal, respoaded, 
and as a member of the association was 
pleased at the appreciation shown bj the 
major in welcomins^ the delegates. He 
recalled a former yisit to this city and 
pointed to the large increase in the mem- 
bership of the C. H. A. since that date, 
showing bow beneficial that meeting had 
proTcd. He referred to the fine showing 
of Ottawa florists and said that benefit 
was always to bederiyed from attending 
the trade meetings, as practical knowl- 
edge coutd always be acquired of the 
wonderful advancement made in roses, 
carnations and chrysanthemums during 
the past twenty years, and that flowers 
were no longer a luxury but a necessity. 

President Mepstead in his address was 
pleased to remark on the increased mem- 
bership, and that at a time it was 
uphill work to keep the association 
togetiier, but that now the members 
could see and feel the benefit that was 
being gained, not only from the large 
trade exhibit but also from yisiting the 
difierent establishments, that the mem- 
bers should bring in other new members 
and that the gardeners are not repre- 
sented as largely as they should be. He 
was pleased to notice from reports that 
the trade was at present in a very 
flourishing condition, that a higher plane 
was being reached, and that notwith- 
standing the past hard winter the florists 
were more prosperous than ever. In 
reference to the employe, he suggested 
that boys or quite young men should be 
taken in hand and by sensible and tact- 
ful superrision taught the business, such 
as is being doue in other lines every day. 
In concluding he hoped that when this 
convention closed that there would not 
be a member who had not spoken on 
some subject so as to share his knowledge 
with that of all others present. 

Secretary Ewing stated that for the 
sixth time he had pleasure in making his 
report. The association, he said, had 
met in Ottawa before, and he was pleased 
to see the faces which he had seen there 
in 1899 with many additional. In 1899 
twenty members attended theeonTention, 
last year sixtj-nine members attended 
and this year it was even expected to be 
larger, and he hoped that in a year or 
two the C. H. A. could carry enough 
weight to move the goyemmcnt to give 



its requests more than the stereotyped 
"serious consideration.'' The request 
made at the last convention that the 
present duty on azaleas be annulled, 
was pigeon-holed. These are growing 
times, ne continued, for this young 
country. Our profession is the Rrandest 
and should take its place in tne front 
rank, and this could be done only bv 
joining hands and working to that end. 

Treasurer Simmers reported a sub- 
stantial balance on hand. 

The question, "What is the best sized 
greenhouse for the ordinary florist?" was 
answered by O. G. Johnson, of Kingston. 
He said it all depended on the florist who 
asked the information, but thought the 
question must have come from one of the 
smaller towns, where a greater variety 
of plants iLre expected to come from one 
house, so suggested a house seventeen 
ieet wide, witha bench on each side three 
and one- half flDet wide and raised two 



feet six inches from the floor, with a 
center bench six feet wide. He did not 
think it mattered which poaitioa the 
house occupied, as almost any house 
would do for general stock so long as 
there was a good man to produce Um 
same, and added that if the builders of 
the modern houses could build an up-to- 
date modern florist and throw him in 
with the greenhouse it would relieve him 
of considerable worry. 

TRADB EXBIBITIO.N. 

The trade exhibition was a large factor 
and those who went to the trouble to 
contribute to this interesting feature of 
I he convention were well repaid in the 
general interest shown. The stock dis- 
played was well grown and the supplies 
exhibited by D. J. Sinclair were not only 
novelties but very well adapted for gen- 
eral use. The exhibitors included the 
following: 

Campbell Brothers, of Sirocoe, certifi- 
cate for collection of gladioli. 

The Experiment Farm, diploma for 
collection of hardv pei^°oial>- 

D J. Sinclair, ot Toronto, certificate of 
merit for florists' supplies. 

Poster Pottery Company, of Hamilton, 
exhibited pots and pans. 

John Scott, of Brooklvn, N. Y., certifi- 
cate of merit for Nephrolepis Scottii. 

Prank Brown, of Barrie, exhibited sweet 
peas. 

T. E. Gorman, of Montreal, exhibited 
muskmelons. 

C. Scrim, of Ottawa, ferns in 6-inch 
pots. 

Hall & Robinson, of Montreal, palms, 
ferns, asparagus and cyclamens. 

Joseph Bennett, of Montreal, commer- 
cial ferns. 

Graham Brothers, of Ottawa, ferns and 
fern pans. 

George W. Fisher, of Ottawa, wire 
designs, highly commended. 

J. U. Wilson & Company, of Montreal, 
foldinff boxes, highly commended 

Grobba & Wandrey, of Mimico, palms* 
ferns and miscellaneous plants. 

Gammage & Sons, of London, palms, 
ferns and miscellaneous plants. 

THOSE IN ATTBNDAMCB. 

Montreal: A. C. Wilshire. A. Gibbs, 
R. H. Seabrook, W. C. Hall, W. H. Horo- 




PHLOX LOTH AIR AT THE WORLD'S PAIR, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
(Exhibited by Ellwanger »V Barry, Roche8U>r. N. Y.) 
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MIXED PETUNIAS AT THE WORLD'S PAIR. 
(Eihibited by Vaughao's Seed Store, Chicago and New York.) 



bin, J. Harrigaa, J. BcDnett, T. E. Gor- 
maD, J. Headerson, J. McKcnna, A. Pino- 
tcati, A. H. Walker, T. J. McKcnna, Geo, 
Milne, C. Deryncks, A. Ferguson, G. A. 
Robinson, J.*Walsb, G. Hopton, R. Bar- 
rows. Toronto: E. F. Collins, T. Man- 
ton, G. Manton, F. H. Miller, A Jen- 
nings, H. G. Dillemnth, F. Grice, D. J. 
Sinclair, C. Nesbitt, J. A. Simmers, J. H. 
Dunlop, W.J.Lawrence. Ottawa: J. A. 
Wallace, L. Williams, J. Graham. E. Mep 
stead, C. J. Wright, R. Wright, C. Scrim. 
W. Kehve. Scattering: T. Wilson and 
R. C. Winter, Aylmer, Que.; J. A. Eraser, 
Prescott, Ont.; R. Brooks. Ferpis, Ont.; 
W. Downing and W. Fendley, Brampton, 
Ont.; W. Gammage and P. Creesman, 
J. Campbell, Simcoe, Ont., and others. 

NEW OFFICERS. 

Montreal was selected as next year's 
place of meeting and the following ofRcers 
were elected for the ensnin^ year: George 
Robinson. .%iontreal, president; J. Snck- 
ling, TruL j, N, S., first Yice- president; O. 
G. Johnston, Kingston, Ont. , Second vice- 
president; H. Simmers, Toronto, treas- 
urer; A. H. Ewing, Woodstock. Ont., 
secretary; A. Pinoteau, J. Walsh 
and A. Annandale, Toronto, ezecntive 
committee. 



Dayton, O.— The monthly meeting of 
the Miami County Horticultural Society 
was held August 3. J. W. Rockey reported 
a small crop of apples; pear tfrees still 
I suffering from the blight; peaches not 
plentiful; plums in great abundance. It 
was also reported that this season's 
strawberries were fairly good, but that 
blackberries w^re almost a total failure. 

San Francisco, Cal. — The regular 
\ monthly meeting of the California State 
\ Floral Society was held August 12 at 
Central hall. Mrs. L. O. Hodgkins. vice- 
president, presided. Three varieties of 
Bnrbank's new daisies were exhibited by 
Mrs. BraniaofSan Leandro. They were 
the Alaska, Westphalia and the Califor- 
nia. Rudolph Lichtenberg exhibited 
some fine specimens of single and double 
dahlias. Profi»sorJ. G. Lemmon of Oak- 
land delivered an address on potatoes. 



Fruits and Ves:etable5. 



THE VEGETABLE HOUSE. 

Among the many duties attendant 
upon the market gardener at this season 
is the important one of preparing for the 
winter crops in the greenhouse in antici- 
pation of which some progress has 
already been made by preparing the soil 
or sowing the seed. There is no doubt 
that the care and skill required in pro- 
ducing good vegetable crops under glass 
is equfu to that required in producing 
cut flowers and plants. Amon^ the 
duties incumbent at this season is the 
thorough cleansing of the greenhouse 
and the preparation of the soil for bring- 
ing therein. Many of the ills from whidi 
market gardeners have suffered in dis- 
eased or affected crops have been due to 
the presence of insects already established 
in the greenhouse or the introduction of 
some diseases through using old soil, and 
each year it is demonstrated that abso- 
lute cleanliness is essential in successfully 
growing indoor vegetables. 

Some crops are peculiarly liable to dis- 
eases brought about by weather condi- 
tions which do not ordinarily affect 
Greenhouse crops as in some of the lettuce 
iseases; the growing of such crops 
requires close attention and skill in 
detail. Similarly the care required in 
packing and shipping the products of the 
vegetable house so as to arrive in the 
best presentable condition requires close 
personal attention. 

TOMATOES. 

In growing tomatoes one must con- 
sider the market conditions very closely 
to make it profitable. The practice of 
some growers in sowing the seed early in 
July and benching the plants in August 
or early September, thereby procuring 
fruit after the outside product is past 
and through the holiday season depends 
entirely on the proximity of a suitable 
market where ^ood prices can be 
obtained. Some cities are good n^arkets 
for such products while at others close by 
one half the prices cannot be realized, lir 
planting for the spring the competition 



from the southern truckers must be con- 
sidered, the superiority of the home 
grown product alone making the price 
for whicn they mky become profitable. 

Market gardeners have various ways 
of growing tomatoes, regulated to some 
extent upon the style ot house at their 
command. Some prefer to grow them 
on shallow benches, in boxes or in solid 
b^ds. There is no doubt, however, that 
during the winter months growing them 
on benches or in boxes pmced thereon, 
where a circulation of air and bottom 
heat can be obtained is the better method. 
Sufficient head room must be forthcoming 
to allow the vines to run from five to 
seven feet, a stout string or wire being 
provided for that purpose. When plant- 
ing the distances will be regulated by the 
training. We have found that in a bench 
three or three and one- half feet wide two 
rows may be planted and the plants set 
fourteen to eighteen inches apart when 
trained to a single stem. The benches 
which are usually about six inches deep 
need not be entirelv filled with soil, thus 
allowing room for top-dressing from 
time to time. As the plants grow all 
lateral growths must ht removed and 
shortening the folia^ around the flowers 
and fruit will assist in setting and ripen- 
ing. The fruit clusters must l^ supported 
at an early stage with a loose tie to some 
convenient part of the vine. 

A good soil for tomatoes consists of 
top soil from a pasture prepared similar to 
agood rose soil; one-fourth rotted manure 
houkl be added. The temperature re- 
quired is from 60° to 65°at night and 75** 
to 85° by day; a dry buoyant atmosphere 
is necessary. All watering and damping 
down should cease at noon until strong 
firing commences, a matter which one 
mav overlook at this season when the 
nights are so damp. Top air must be 
provided until compelled by cold weather 
to close. Of late years in many sections 
the white fly or plant Aleyrodes have 
become a menace in vegetable forcing; 
when this pest is first noticed measures 
must be taken for its eradication for if 
once established nothing but hydrocyanic 
acid gas will kill them. When they are 
present an investigation on the under- 
side of the foliage will disclose their prts- 
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ence in their most harmftil stage by scale- 
like bodies; the affected leaves should be 
remoTed and thus breakup their increase. 
In the dull short days the fruit does not 
set freely unless assisted by tapping the 
Tines Yi^oronsly on snnnj days or hand 
pollination. The varieties suitable for 
winter forcing are not numerous; we 
have tried a number and Lorillard is' 
always reliable. 

CUCUMBERS. 

Forcing the White Spine cucumber by 
planting in the lettuce house early 
m March, thereby securing a crop of 
cucumbers before the outside product is 
ready is a common and profitable prac- 
tice with many market gardeners. Forc- 
ing them throughout the winter is prac- 
ti^ quite extensively also. The JBng- 
lishfordnjs^ cucumber, however, presents 
a possibikty of profit as a demand for 
them is established in some sections and 
their bearina season is of longer duration 
than the White Spine. The requirements 
of the cucumber are in many respects 
similar to the tomato, a steady and 
moist heat beinff necessary in their man- 
agement. Sudden diecks at any stage of 
their growth which may be caused by 
low temperature, over watering or the 
presence of plant lice are fatal to them. 
Bottom heat is necessary and when 
~ grown on solid beds this must be pro- 
vided with steam pipes or hotbed mate- 
rial. However, during the winter in a 
small forcing house toey may be grown 
on the side benches and trained on a trel- 
lis near the roof. 

When preparing the bench for planting 
the young plants which have been previ- 
ously sown in pots, the entire bench 
should not be filled with soil but rather 
in mounds every three or four feet and 
each mound drained with coarse material 
placed at the bottom. As the plant 
grows and extends its root system more 
soil is added and in this way the plant is 
kept vigorous. Considerable thinning 
will be needed and the branches trained 
to avoid overcrowding. Market garden- 
ers are always looking out for any plant 
showing superiority in any respect from 
among its neighbors; in this way many 
new varieties of vegetables have been 
added and it is not unusual for them to 
grow some particular variety entirely, 
which originated with them. In this 
respect it was quite interesting a few 
weeks ago to see a variety of English 
cucumber which had shown points of 
superiority for its free setting and heavy 
cropping qualities, being grown now 
specially for seed. We have grown such 
varieties as Telegraph, Rochtord's Mar- 
ket and Sion and all are well adapted for 
forcing. 

LBTTUCE. 

The successful management of lettuce 
depends largely on suitable soil, and a 
close attention to details in the manage- 
ment of the house. Successful growers 
attribute much of their success to the 
condition of the soil in which it is grown. 
A soil of a sandy nature with sufficient 
consistency to retain the food incorpo- 
rated is desirable. Keep the plants free 
from aphis. A temperature of 40° to 45° 
at night with a rise to 60° in fine weather 
by day and great care in watering are 
necessary. An important consideration 
is in always having plants to take the 
place of the matured crop so that no time 
IS lost and replenishing at the same time 
the necessary food to the soil, which con- 
sists of a good dressing of manure. 
Operations usually commence by sowing 
seed at the end of August for the first 



crop. These are transplanted into flats 
and are ready to plant into the bed in 
about five weeks from sowing the seed. 
At this time another sowing should be 
made for replanting. 

Lettuce, of all winter vegetable crops, 
is perhaps the most profitable when well 
grown and usually finds a ready market. 
We have grown Boston Market, Big 
Boston and Belmont Forcing for heading 
varieties and Grand Rapios for a loose 
heading kind successfully. Some other 
crops are extensively grown, as cauli- 
flower, radish, etc. Tne growing and 
lorctng of mushrooms, roots of Aspara- 
gus ai'd rhubarb are usually employed to 
supplement such crops as herein men- 
tioned, making an extremely active sea- 
son for the market gardener, which if 
successful is withal profitable. 

Francis Cannixg. 



AMERICAN GROWN BULBS. 

The following paper on the above sut>- 
ject was read at the twentieth annual 
convention of the Society of American 
Florists at St. Louis, Mo., August 16-19. 
1904, by George Klehm, Arlington 
Heights, 111. 

Our experience in the cultivating of 
bulbs on a moderate scale began in 1885, 
with the ordinary kinds of tulips, which 
are used for forcing purposes, together 
with about halt a dozen kinds of narcis- 
sus. 

We selected a low, well drained, deep 
black loam for the purpose. The ground 
was heavily manured, with the ordinary 
manure ftom horses and cows, in April. 
Deeply plowed and kept cultivated dur- 
ing tne summer, until the middle of 
August, when planting commenced and 
by the first of September was finished. 

In the beginning we grew evefy thing in 
lon^ rows fifteen inches apart, and 
bulbs of the first size were spaced three 
inches. Afterward we changed to grow- 
ing in beds four firet wide with rows nine 
inches apart and spaced three inches, 
that is, for the first size. The stock was 
graded into firsts, seconds and thirds. 
The average depth when planted would 
be three inches to the top of the bulb. 
Just before Thanksgiving day a mulch- 
ing of short manure three inches thick 
was spread evenly over the whole sur- 
face, about a thirdof which was removed 
in the first week of April. 

The flowers were all removed just 
before opening, care being taken to leave 
the stems as long as possible. The 
growth was encouraged and maintained 
so as to ripen the bulbs thoroughly 
before digging. Some kinds, sucn as 
Artus, DucVan Thol, La Reine and Pot- 
tebakker, occasionally suffered in the hot 
spells of weather which often happen in 
early May, while such kinds of Keizers- 
kroon. Cottage Maid and Yellow Prince 
were not in the least affected. Neither 
were the Parrots, Gloria Solis, Gesneri- 
ana, or the other species we grew. 

After digging, the bulbs were put in 
trays about three inches thick and placed 
in an open shed until dry, when they 
were cleaned, graded and placed in dark 
storage till planting time. 

As regards the size and equality of the 
bulbs compared with those imported, the 
majority of the varieties did not produce 
as large bulbs, but in the earliness and 
ease of forcing, the size of the flower and 
length of stem when grown under the 
same conditions, but little if any difi*er- 
ences were observable. Our crops of 
bulbs for several years averaged more 
than 100,000. 



Of the narcissus we grew the double 
varieties, as Von Sion, Orange and Std- 
phur Phoenix and Poeticus. Of the 
single, Bicolor, Tenby, Early and Late 
Poeticus and Jonquils. These were given 
about the same treatment as thetnh'ps, 
except that as a rule, they were not talmi 
out of the son until about the first of 
July, when the larvest bulbs were selected 
for forcing and the smaller ones were 
planted after the tulips. For some years 
we grew quantities of Von Sion and the 
Single Poeticus for cutting, out of doors. 
Some years they were profitable enough, 
other years they did not more than clear 
expenses. 

We have been growing lily of the valley 
extensively for ten years. They are 
planted in heavily manured ground, as 
soon as the spring opens, in rows two 
feet apart and the pips are spaced two 
inches. They are cultivated and kept 
free from weeds for three seasons and 
heavily mulched with manure each fall 
about the first of Decembn'. As soon as 
the foliage ripens, or after the first frost, 
about the first of October, they are 
plowed out about five inches deep and 
shaken out with forks, then carted into 
a shed open on all sides, but with a tight 
roof. After l:^ing thinly for a few days, 
they are turned over and afterwards 
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sorted into first size for forring, and sec- 
ond and third for planting. Oar first 
planting for forcing commences the first 
of December, when we have our first crop 
of flowers at Christmas. And, contrary 
to newly imported pips, those of onr own 
growing give abundant foliage at all 
times, and the quality of the flowers, 
both in size and substance and the num- 
ber of bells, far surpasses any imported. 
The price realised is on an average one- 
third more and sometimes one- half more 
than can be obtained for the general 
kind of lily of the Yalley. 

We have discontinued the growing of 
tulips and narcissus for several reasons. 
The demand for flowers from forced bulbs 
has materially decreased during the last 
eight years and the decrease in prices 
consequently followed. The rapid in- 
crease in our nursery business demands 
all our attention. The price of labor 
together with the difiiculty in obtaining 
that of reliability are the principal rea- 
sons for our not continuing the work. 
We are satisfied, however, that where 
suitable land can be had and where 
manure and labor can be readily obtained, 
tulips and narcissus can be made to yield 
a moderate profit 

WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 

In the French gardens a specialty has 
been made of roses and cannas. A large 
proportion of the former are of everbloom- 
log varieties, which are now at their best. 
Leveque&Pils, Ivry, show 25,000 plants 
in twelve varieties; Defresne Fils, Vitry, 
600 plants; H. Robichon, Orleans, 500 
plants; Balschard, Parcy, 500 plants; 
Ponce Fils, No^nt, 400 plants, all in 
numerous varieties. H. Gojer, Limoges, 
has 130 plants in 100 varieties, and 



George Boucher, of Paris, 260 plants, of 
which eightjr-siz are standards. The lat- 
ter are now in splendid condition, except 
a lew that were injured by water 
during the spring. 

Several of the French exhibitors exhibit 
large collections of cannas. Among them 
are Vilmorin-Andrieux & Company, Paris, 
120 varieties; Billard& Barre, Fontena;^, 
eighty varieties; Cayeux&Lcderc, Pans, 
120 varieties, and Ferard, Paris, forty- 
two varieties. Although these collections 
contain manv valuame varieties which 
are new to this country, comparatively 
few of them seem to be sufiidently prom- 
ising to make their introduction desir- 
able. 

B. A. Kanst has completed his work as 
joror in floriculture. He gave special at- 
tention to the exhibits of shrubberv, 
shade trees and evergreens, but alsomaae 
the awards upon the cannas. The largest 
exhibit is by H. B. Newbury, who nas 
some 30,000 plants. The next largest 
exhibitor was the Conard & Jones Com- 
pany, which has about fifty varieties, all 
but one being of its own origination. 

A large bed of the Bxpress canna is now 
making an excellent showing. This is a 
new dwarf variety, which is being intro- 
duced by Nathan Smith & Son, Adrian, 
Mich. It has green foliage and lar^ dark 
red flowers, which are produced m large 
trusses. It seems to be a promising sort, 
either for bordering beds of taller varie- 
ties or for use by itself where low efiects 
are desired. 

W. Atlee Burpee & Company have three 
fine beds of b^onias at the east end of 
the Horticulture building. Two of them 
are filled with Vulcan, which is a splen- 
did dark red variety, with bronzed foli- 
age, of the Vernon type, while the Duke 
of Bdinbnrgisshownm the other. The 



same firm is also showing a bed of hybrid 
heliotrope and one of Bnrbank roses. 

Among the florists who spent a num- 
ber of days at the exposition after the 
close of the convention were J. G.Vaughan, 
Chicago; W. R. Smith, of the Botanic 
Gardens, Washington, and Robert Craig, 
Philadelphia. The last named is servin|? 
as one of the jury of awards in flori- 
culture. 

The salvias, of which large exhibits 
have been made by Vaughan's Seed Store, 
Chicago, and Henry A. Dreer, Philadel- 
phia, are now at their best. Most of 
them are upon either side of the walk 
connecting the Agriculture and Horticul- 
tare buildings. 

Visitors to the grounds about the Eng- 
lish buildings have been greatly pleased 
with the exhibit of annuals. The zinnias 
and balsams have made a splendid show- 
ing, but the season has not been favor- 
aUe for the asters. 

W. P. Kasting, Bufialo, has a red flow- 
ered canna which has been much admired. 
It was first labeled Tarrytown and was 
reported under that name, but it will be 
called Mrs. W. F. Kasting. 
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ORDERS BOOKED NOW. 



Four Books You Hood Now. 



Ornamental Flowering Trees and Shrubs (Webster). 
Describes upwards of 1,300 varieties of ornamental trees and shrubs, $1. 

Modern House Plans for Everybody (Reed). 
Two hundred and forty pages, profusely illustrated, $1. 

The Fat of the Land (Streeter). 
Charming story of actual life on the modern farm, $1.50. 

Quarter Acre Possibilities (Nutter and Keith). 

Contains many plans and useful architectural and landscape sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY OF THE ABOVE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
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USEFUL HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 



GiNSBNG (iCains).— At tlie present time 
when 8o much interest is taken in ginseng 
it will be interesting to peruse tlus volume, 
which tells all about ttie plant in a way 
that all may understand. The 144 pages 
are freely illustrated. 50 cents. 

Hbdobs, Windbreaks, Etc. (Powell). 
—A treatise on the planting, growth and 
management of heage plants for country 
and suburban homes. A yolume of 140 
with twenty-two illustrations. 

Icents. 

The Principles of Fruit Growing 
(Bailey).— The entire subject of fruit 
culture istrei^ted very thoroughly in this 
illustrated volume of 516 pages. It is a 
book that no up-to-date fruit grower can 
afford to be without. $1.25. 

Cabbages, Cauuplower and Alued 
Vegetables (Allen).— The requirements 
of the important Yeeetablea of the cab- 
bage tribe are given here very fully The 
book also contains interesting chapters 
on seed raising, insect pests and fungus 
diseasescommon to these plan tiB. 50 cents. 

Asparagus (Hexamer).— A i>ractical 
treatise on the planting, cultivation, har- 
vesting and preserving of asparagus 
with notes on its history and botany. 
This book is mainly devoted to the culin- 
ary kinds of asparagus, but there is also 
some reference to the ornamental species. 
50 cents. 

Landscape Gardening (Waugh).— This 
is a very useful little book on the art of 
landscape fi^ardening. It will be found 
exceptionauy valuable to amateurs as it 
covers in detail the numerous problems 
that come to the owners of small gar- 
dens. It is freely illustrated and the pic- 
tures have been chosen with a view to 
informing the reader rather than deco- 
rating the book. 50 cents. 

Landscape Gardening (Maynard).— 
The development of landscape art within 
thepastfewyearscompelstlie wideawake 
florist to keep posted on this branch of 
the business. The many suggestions ot 
this book will be found h^ful every 
business day. It contains 838 pages, 
165 illustrations. $1.50 

How TO Make Monet Growing Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This is by a practical 
grower who has made a success of the 
business. No grower of violets can afford 
to be without it. 25 cents. 

The (tOLdfish (Mulertt).— A number 
of florists And goldfish an attractive and 
paying addition to their business. The 
best advice is ^ven in every department 
of the subject, including construction and 
care of the parlor aauarium, in this 
volume of 160 pages, handsomely iUns- 
trated. $2.00. 

The American Carnation (C. W. 
Ward).— A complete treatment otall the 
most modem methods of cultivating this 
most important flower. Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrysanthemum Manual (Smith).— • 
By an expert who has given his undivided 
attention for twenty years to the improve- 
ment of the chrysanthemum and its 
culture in detail. Profiisely illustrated. 
25 cents. 

Fumigation Methods (Johnson).— A 
practical treatise on cheap and efiective 
means of destroying insect pests. Hand- 
somely bound and profusely illustrated; 
250];Mies. $1.00. 



W« cao jvppfy aoy of the foilowiag books, postpokl, at tho ^ifces given: 



How TO Gaow Cur Plowbbe (Hant). 
^The onlv book on the subject. It is a 
thoxouffhfy reliable woiic byanenmieathr 
successful practical florist. Illustrated^ 
«2.00. 

GRSBNHOuse Construction (Taft).— It 
tells the whole story about how to Duild, 
and heat a greenhouse, be it large or 
small, and that too in a plain, easify un- 
derstood, practical way. It has 118 
illustrations, $1.50. 

Bulbs and Tubbeous Rooted Plants 
(Allen).— Over 300 pages and 76 fflustra^ 
tions. A new work by a specialist in this 
line. Tells about lilies, cannas, dahlias, 
hyacinths, tulips; and all manner of bulbs 
and how to grow them indoors and out- 
sides, summer and winter. $2.00. 

>fu8HROOMs: How TO Grow Them 
(Falconer).— The only American book on 
the subject, 29 illustrations. Written bv 
a practical mushroom grower who tdls 
the whole story so terselv and plainlv 
that a child can understand it. This book 
has increased mushroom growing in this 
country three fold in three years. $1.50. 

Success in Makket Gabdenocg (Raw- 
son).— Written bv one of the most promi- 
nent and successful market gardeners in 
the country, and who has the largest 
glasshouses for forcing vegetables for 
market in America. Outdoor and indoor 
crops are treated. Illustrated, $1.00. 

The Rose (Ellwanger).— The standard 
work on roses in this country and written 
from a field affording the widest experi- 
ence in practical knot ledge and opportu- 
nities for comparisoa, and where every 
variety of rose ever introduced is or has 
been grown. $1.25. 

The Biggle Berbt Book (Bigele).— A 
wondensed treatise on the culture of straw- 
berries, raspberies, currants and goose- 
benies; with truthful colored illustrations 
of 25 varieties of strawberries, 8 rasp- 
berries, 5 currants, and 5 gooseberries; 
36 illustrations in black and white; and 
portraits of 33 of the most noted berry 
growers all over the country. 50 cents. 

The Pbopaoation of Plants (Puller). 
—An illustrated book of about 350 pages. 
It tells us how to propagate all manner 
of plants, hardy and tender from an oak 
to a geranium, and describes every pro- 
cess-^grafdng, budding, cuttinjg^s, seed 
sowing, etc., with every mampulation 
pertaining to the subject It is the voice 
of practical experience, bjr one of the most 
brilliant horticulturists hving. $1.50. 

Manures (Sempers).— Over 200 pages; 
illustrated. It tdls all about artifiaal, 
fiormyard and other manures, what they 
are and what they are good for, the di^ 
ferent manures for the d£fferent crops and 
the di£Gerent soils, how to apply them, 
and how much to use and all in such a 
plain way that no one can misunderstand 
it. The author is an active, practical, 
horticultural chemist. 50 cents. 

DiCTIONAKT OF GARDENING (Nicholson). 

—An inimitable work. An encvdopaBdia 
of horticulture. It is the reaay book of 
reference for all cultivated plants, includ- 
ing the most obscure genera and species 
as weU as the most familiar. It is stand- 
ard authority on nomenclature. AnBng- 
lifih work but as much appreciated here 
as in Burope. Pour volumes. $20.00. 

Window Plower Garden (Heinrich). 
75 cents. 

Small Pndt Culturist (Puller). $1.50. 
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The Garbbk Stokt (BD^p 
detightAtl book portraying the 
andpleasures of gardening in themostlas- 
nnating style; it is eminently practical, 
aad UKfol, too, for the author loves, 
knows and grows the frfants he writes 
about; and lias a field for observation 
and practice second to none in the conn- 
try. Price $1.60. 

Prutts and Prutt Trees op Amskica 
(Downing). $5.00. 

Prdtt Garden (Barry). $2.00. 

Gardenino for Profit (Hendenon). 
$1.50. 

Practical Ploricdltdrb (Hender- 
son). $1.50. 

On the Rose (Parsons). $1.00. 

Truck Parmino at the South (Oem- 
ler). $1.50. 

Ornamental Gardening t'Long) . $2.00. 

Art Out of Doors (Van Renssalaer).— 
Hints on good taste in gardening. $1.50. 

The Ploral Art of Japan (Conder). 
New, revised and enlarged edition. 
Colored and plain plates. $20.00. 

Sweet Scented Plowers and Fra- 
grant Leaves (McDonald). A very in- 
teresting subject handled in a popiilar 
and masteriy way. $2.00. 

Botanical Dictionary (Pazton). His- 
tory and culture of plants known in gar- 
dens. New and enlaiged edition. $7.20. 

The Wild Garden (Robinson). How 
to make all outdoors beautiful, more es- 
pecially the wilder and rougher parts ol 
the grounds about our homes, by the 
greatest master in that art. Splendidly 
Olustrated from life. $4.80. 

How TO Know the Wild Plowbrs 
( Dana). Guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common wild flowers. H- 
lustiated. $1.75. 

According to Season (Dana).-*Talks 
about the flowers in the order of their ap- 
pearance in the woods or fields. 75 cents. 

The English Plower Garden (Robin- 
son).— This is the best book on outdoor 
ornamental gardening extant. It deals 
with hardy nowers of all kinds, and tdls 
us how to grow them and how to plant 
them to secure the most perfect growth 
and charming results; it enumerates and 
describes most every plant of the kind 
worth growing; it has 832 pages and 
manjr hundreds of illustrations. Its au- 
thor is the greatest master in omamenta] 
gardening who ever lived. $6.00. 

Plant Breeding (Prof. Bailey).— Deals 
with variation in and crossing of plants, 
and the origin of garden varieties, etc., 
293 pages. $1.00. 

The HoRTici7LTURisT*s Rule-Book 
(Prof. Bailey).— A compendium of useful 
information for all interested in fi-uit, veg- 
etable or flower growing; 302 pages, 
$0.75. 

The Soil (Prof. King).— Its nature, r^ 
lations and fundamental principles of 
management; 303 pages. 75 cents. 

The Plant-Lore and Garden-C^rapt 
OP Shakespeare (Bllacombe). $3.50. 

Vegetable Gardening (Prof. (jreen,of 
University of Miimesota) . $1 .25. 

American Pruit Cxtlturist (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts por Propft (Party).— A treatise , 
on the propagation and cultivation of 
nutpbcanng tms. $1.00. 
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Hardy Shrubs 

AND CLinBERS. 
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Ghent Azaleas^ Azalea Mollis, Hardy Roses, Ampe- 
lopsSs Vdtchil, Clematis Paniculata, Rare Conifers, Iris 
Kaemp£eri, Eulalia Japonica, with all hardy herbaceous 
plants and grasses suitable for fall planting. Catalogue 
on application. High-class Plants for the Conservatory, 
Greenhouse, Lawn and Grounds of country places a 
specialty.«ii«ii«M%ii«Mat 

R R. PIER50N CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Pansies 



or Eoornioas Size and Mftgnlfloent ColorlDgs. 
l*etals are rich, thiok and velvety; pftrfeot in form 
»od subtUnre. No Irregular, loose flowers. Rich 
red, bronxe and conper oolors, with delioato rose 
nod piDk shades. Received World's Pair medals 
Chicago and Omaha. Best Giant mliture In 
existence. 

7 P«ckct»« 350 seeds only a5 cents 

1 pkt (50 seeds) Giant Tellow. 
1 pkt (50 needs; Giant White. 
1 ^kL. (.M) seeds) Oiant cooper. 
1 pk>. (60 seeds) (ii«nt lilack. 
1 kl. ( seeds) Gisnt Striped 
1 pkt. (50 seeds) Giant Paris. 
1 |/ku (50 seeds) Giant Deep Biuf . 

Yaugban's ''Gardening for 1903"* is sent free with 

eyefT order, it dencrlDAs the largest yarioty 

of **BE)T FLOWCR SEEDS IN AMERICA.'* 

VAUaHAN'5 SEED STORE, 

CHXaO: 84 Rindolph St , NEW YORK; 14 Batcisy St. 

PLEASE MENTION QARDENINQ 
WHBN WRITINQ. 
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CHRYSANTHEMIM MANUAL 

NEW BOOK BY KLNICR D. SMITH. 
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n» MCOW ■KBA.X>'S'. 



CONTENTS. 

IMTBODUCTIOH. 

CHAFTIB I.~HI8T0RT. 

Chaftbb II— Stock PLANTt.— Early Prop»gatloB.— Cold PrBmet.—Pield-grown.— Imported 
Stock.— Novelties and Scarce Varietlea. 

Chaptbr II[.— Pbofaoation.— Cattlni; Bench.— Selection of Cattings.— Making Cuttings. —Air 
and Temperature.— Shading.— Waterlng.-^SauoerSyit«m.--BBCllah Methcd.— DivUIOBS.— 
Potting Cuttings. 

Cbaptbb IV.— SPBciMBir PLA11T8.—S0II.— Repotting —Stopping.— Drainage.— Pinal Potting.— 
Waterl og.-7-Staking.— Disbudd Ing -Feeding. 

Cbaptbb V.— Mibcbllambous Plants.— Standards.-For Market.- Single —Stemmed.— Minia- 
ture.— For Cat Flower^.— (drafted —In Open Border. —Hardy Chr^sanihemums. 

Cbaftbb VI.— Packimo Plants —For Bspreis —For Mail.— For Bxpo t. 

Cbaptbb VII.— Bzhibitiob Blooms —Plantlog.— Firming.— Tielog.— Watering — Spraying.- 
Alrlrg — Sba-llng.— Soaldlii^.— Top-dmssing.- BemovlDg Stools —Blind Growth.— Chemi- 
cal Fertilizers.— Liquid MftnDre.—Llme.—Iron.— Burning and Damping.— Buds and Dis- 
buddlng.- Kngliah Method.— Records. 

Cbaptbb VIII.— Exbibition Blooms.- Groifn out-of • d jors.- Australian Method.— Shelter or 
flnoc Harbor. 

Cbaptbb IX.— Comxbbcial Flowbbs.— Feeding.— Bads.— Early.— Lato.—Helcht of Planta. 

Cbaptbb X— Ibbbcts —Aphis —Thrlp.—>i[ealy Bu^.— Grasshoppers.— Tarnished Bor — Cory- 
thuca.— Grub Worm.— Cut Worm.— Lady Bug.— Golden Eye.— Chrysanthemum Fly. 

Cbaptbb XI.— Dibbasbs.- Rust— Leaf Spot— Mildew. 

Cbaptbb XII — Sbbdlibos abd Spobts.— Snitable Plants.— Fertilizing.— Seedlings.— Sports. 

Cbaptbb XIII.— Pbbpabibo Exbibets —Plants.— Cat Flo «ers.— Foreig > Shipments.— Dressing 
Flowers 

Cbaptbb XI V— Exbibitiowb.— The Management— The Judge.— The Eihibitor. 

Cbaptbb XV.— Ttpbb Aim Sblbctions —Types — Selections. 

WE ARE NOW ROOKING ORKR& PRKE. 25 CENTS, CASH WITR ORDER. 

The Gardening Companyt nonov maimng. Chicago. 
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The Colors of Flowers 



Aro best dettrmined 
with tho aid of OMr 



COLOR CHAVT. 



Arranged by F. Sohuyler Mathews and llthosrapbed by Prang, this obart is navaooepted 
as the standard in preparing oolor desorlptiooi by many foreign bouses as well as In 
ibliooHatry. Prlif, If QMli. NMMid. 

TUB OARDBNINQ COMPANY. IVlOilfR MWIny CHICAgO. 
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8-NEW-8 

CALIFORNIA 
SWEET PEAS 



OF 

California Origin 

AND 

A new WHITE Nastirtiin 

Will be features of our 1904 
Catalogue. 

VIUBIIN'S SEED STORE, 

CHICAGO: NEW VOlllC: 

St. 14 Barfai St. 



Drchids 



Our Illuitnted and Descrip- 



tive CftUlogue of Orchids 
now ready and may be hac 
upon applloation. 

rehM QrwMrt «ii4 iMvtrtort. SUMMIT. N. j' 



NOW OOMPIXTE IN 
rOUN VOLUMES. 



Cyclopedia Of 

American 

Horticulture 



Dmpriilng aoggettloni for onliiTatioB 
\ horUouTtaraT planto, deioriptlona of 
le species of fmiu, vegetables, ilowers. 



Comprisli 
of hortlci 

thespeciesc . -. 

and ornamental plants sold In the 
United States and Canada, together with 
geographical and biographioal alntohes 



By L H. BAIIOr, 

Pirt^feuor of Horticulture in Comell 
University, 

AMlttad by WILHELM MILLER, Ph. D., 



and many eipart Culthraloft and Batanltta 



IN FOUN VOLUHES. 

Cloth, $20. Half Morocco, $32. 

lUnstrated with 9800 original engravings. 
Caah with order. 



AMEMCAN nORIST COMPANY. 

^ 324 Dearbtn St. Ctictm- 



tfflEN ORDERING GOODS. 

please tell our advertisers that you 
saw their adv. in "Gardening." 



HITGHINGS' 

New 

MOGUL 
BOILER 

for HOT-WATER 
or Steam. 

Pines. Fittings 
dnd Valves (or 
OREENHOUSE 
HEATIN6. 

Send four cents for III us - 
trated Cata]o|ue. 

HITGHIN6$ & GO., '*rr 233 Mercer St , Niw Yorlr. 




Mention Gardening wbea writieg advertisers. 




FOR SALE AT a bargain 

This beautiful place of three acres of land, two miles from 
center of a Wisconsin city of 2,500 inhabitants; electric cars 
pass the place. The land alone is worth the price asked. 

C. B. WHITNALL^ care Cittecas Tnsst Co., MilwaukeCe Wis. 

When writing please mention Gardening. 



Our Farm Annual for 1904, 

An authority on Sweet Peas, the leading 
American Sef d Catalogue^ will be ready Jan. 1, 
'04^ and mailed free to any address upon 
application, j».i*^j*,^j*j*j* 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 



PLEASE MENTION QARDENINQ WHEN WRITING. 
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